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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 

The  Case  for  Autonomy 


by  Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director  1972-1987 


Reorganization,  by  whatever  name, 
usually  involves  consolidations  and 
the  inferred  promise  that  “this  is  just 
what  is  needed  and  all  will  be  well.” 

As  one  of  the  few  truly  indepen- 
dent administrative  agencies  left  in 
the  country,  we  think  - no,  we  firmly 
believe  - that  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  separate  independent 
agencies  charged  with  the  protection 
and  management  of  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  is  right  and  that 
the  multi-agency  department  is 
wrong.  We  base  that  conviction  on 
the  following  reasons: 

EFFICIENCY:  We  maintain  that 
the  smaller  the  organization,  the 
easier  it  becomes  to  supervise  and 
train  employees  so  that  they  perform 
their  assigned  tasks  at  peak  effi- 
ciency. Communication  between  its 
members  is  quicker  and  in  general 
we  believe  that  the  smaller  the 
organization,  the  easier  it  is  to 
control  and  the  closer  knit  it  be- 
comes. 

EXPERTISE:  We  live  in  an  age  of 
specialization,  not  because  it  is 
magic,  but  because  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  be  proficient  in 
everything.  I'he  world  is  full  of 
“environmentalists”  today  but  show 
me  a single  person  who  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  every  element 
of  the  environment.  When  we  get 
sick,  we  want  a team  of  specialists  to 
repair  our  human  ecosystem: 
likewise,  all  the  backup  of  specialists 
needed  to  find  the  cure.  1 have  yet  to 
see  a wildlife  biologist  who  knows 
much,  if  anything,  about  making  a 
stream  or  lake  survey  - nor  do  we 
have  any  fisheries  biologists  on  our 
staff  who  are  totally  capable  of 
making  a waterfowl  census.  Our  law 
enforcement  officers  have  more  than 
enough  to  do  year-round  related  to 


fishing,  boating  and  water  pollution 
abatement,  yet  I know  that  in  many 
states  conservation  law  enforcement 
officers  are  now  expected  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  regulations  dealing  with 
not  only  game,  but  fish,  snowmo- 
biles, boats,  all-terrain  vehicles, 
littering,  forest  fire  prevention,  water 
pollution,  air  pollution,  and  so  on,  as 
well  as  being  the  primary  contact 
with  the  public.  This  is  far  too  much 
to  expect  from  any  one  human  being 
no  matter  how  intelligent  and 
capable  he  may  be.  The  result  is  that 
no  single  phase  of  the  job  ever  really 
gets  completed. 

ECONOMY:  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  we  can  save  money  by 
consolidating  natural  resource 
agencies.  I doubt  that  any  state  or 
federal  government  cost  analyst  can 
ever  prove  it.  An  in-depth  study  was 
made  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  50  s and 
the  early  70’s.  Among  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  studies  was  the 
fact  that  consolidation  would  accom- 
plish no  significant  savings  in  money. 

EFFECTIVENESS:  Although 
within  the  Fish  Commission  we  do 
have  disagreements  on  management 
policies,  programs  and  priorities  - 
not  always  do  all  staff  members, 
employees,  or  the  Commissioners 
agree  with  our  decisions,  but  I do 
know  that  when  the  chips  are  ciown 
every  single  one  of  us  is  unifed  in  our 
desire  and  dedicafion  to  protect, 
preserve  and  produce  the  best  water 
quality  possible  in  our  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes,  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
best  fishing  and  boating  opportuni- 
ties for  all  who  are  interested  in  those 
types  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Extracted  from  “Straight  Talk,” 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  April  1978 


In  November  2003,  the  Legislative 
Budget  and  Finance  Committee 
released  its  report  updating  the 
“Feasibility  of  a Combined  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission  for  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

We  invited  a guest  author  to 
provide  this  issue’s  “Protect,  Con- 
serve and  Enhance”  page  in  response 
to  the  new  merger  study.  Ralph 
Abele  wrote  “The  Case  for  Au- 
tonomy” in  April  1978,  but  his 
observations  are  still  valid  today.  In 
terms  of  the  organizational  structure 
of  state  fish,  wildlife  and  boating 
agencies,  little  has  changed  in  the  last 
25  years.  Pennsylvania  was  unique 
then,  and  we  are  unique  now.  In  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  states  have  always 
had  single  agencies  for  fish  and 
wildlife  functions,  and  they  have 
never  experienced  the  costs  and 
challenges  of  consolidation. 

Ralph  made  a strong  “case  for 
autonomy.”  He  listed  four  “Es”  in  his 
column  as  reasons  to  keep  separate, 
independent  agencies:  Efficiency, 
Expertise,  Economy  and  Effective- 
ness. If  he  were  writing  in  response 
to  the  2003  Report,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  added  a fifth  “E”  to 
his  list:  Enforcement.  Here’s  what  he 
might  have  said: 
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ENFORCEMENT:  The  Report 
suggests  cutting  the  conservation 
officer  force  in  a combined  agency  by 
restricting  its  duties  to  police-type 
work.  We  attach  great  importance  to 
the  district  conservation  officer 
concept.  We  believe  a district  conser- 
vation officer,  familiar  with  the 
waterways  and  sportsmen  of  his  or 
her  district,  is  the  bulwark  of  sound 
conservation  law  enforcement.  By 
attending  sportsmen’s  meetings, 
meeting  the  public  at  sports  shows 
and  county  fairs,  working  with 
conservation  groups,  participating  in 
youth  field  days  and  envirothons, 
being  involved  in  education  pro- 
grams, and  stocking  fish,  our  officers 
have  a far  broader  and  far  better 
perspective  on  the  aquatic  resource 
and  the  anglers  and  boaters  than  they 
would  if  their  duties  were  restricted 
to  patrols,  office  work  and  court 
time.  The  district  officer  concept, 
and  district  officer  participation  in 
“non-enforcement”  activities,  is  the 
foundation  of  an  effective  enforce- 
ment program. 

Ralph  W.  Abele  was,  of  course,  no 
stranger  to  this  spot  in  Pennsylvania’s 
Official  Fishing  and  Boating  Maga- 
zine. His  “Straight  Talk”  column  was 
a highlight  of  the  magazine  from 
1972  until  his  retirement  in  1987. 
Ralph  had  an  unequaled  commit- 
ment to  conservation.  His  column 
offered  astute  insights  as  he  tackled 
big  issues  that  went  beyond  day-to- 
day  concerns.  His  clear — often 
blunt — messages  put  the  “resource 
first”  and  told  it  like  it  was  (and,  in 
many  cases,  still  is). — Dennis  Guise, 
Deputy  Executive  Director  and  Chief 
Counsel. 
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On  the  cover 

This  issue’s  front  cover  shows  Commission  volunteer  Merle  L.  Gayman 
stocking  trout  in  Laurel  Lake,  Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Park,  Cumberland 
County,  last  February.  Also  stocking  were  Fish  Culturist  Calvin  Beam  Ir.  (on 
truck),  from  the  Huntsdale  State  Fish  Hatchery,  and  WCO  Dave  Keller.  The 
activity  was  part  of  the  Commission’s  late-winter  stocking.  For  more  details 
on  late-winter  stocking,  see  page  61  in  this  issue,  or  visit  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Art  Michaels. 
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Nice  Ice 

During  the  first  week  of  February 
2003,  WCO  Dave  Keller,  Fish 
Culturist  Calvin  Beam  In,  and 
Commission  volunteer  Merle  L. 
Cayman  hacked  through  12  inches  ot 
ice  on  Laurel  Lake,  Pine  Grove 
Furnace  State  Park,  Cumberland 
County,  so  that  they  could  plant 
hundreds  of  trout  (see  this  issue’s 
cover).  If  this  winter’s  weather  is 
anything  like  last  winter’s  conditions, 
ice  anglers  should  be  pleased.  In  this 
issue  we  provide  many  tools  for  ice- 
fishing success. 

On  page  8,  Vic  Attardo  rounds  up 
several  promising  ice  fishing  spots  in 
southeast  Pennsylvania  and  offers 
practical  advice  on  tempting  panfish 
when  they  seem  uncooperative. 

For  practical  information  on 
catching  hard-water  trout,  read  Mike 
Bleech’s  solid  ideas  on  page  12.  On 
page  26,  Alex  Zidock  Jr.  brings  us 
into  “fishing’s  new  ice  age”  with  a 
look  at  some  of  ice  fishing’s  latest 
and  most  vital  tools. 

When  you’re  ready  to  warm  up 
indoors,  read  Charles  R.  Meek’s 
article  “The  Fishfiy  Larva,”  on  page 
22.  Meek’s  fiy  tying  instructions  can 
help  you  create  a terrific  early  season 
offering  that’s  easy  to  tie.  In  addi- 
tion, let  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  help  you 
wade  through  the  sea  of  different  fiy 
lines  so  that  you  can  choose  just  the 
right  lines  for  your  kind  of  fishing. 
His  article  begins  on  page  24. 

While  you’re  preparing  for  this 
season,  consider  Freddie  McKnight’s 
detailed  information  on  page  34  on 
how  and  where  to  catch  striped  bass 


this  spring  from  the  shores  of 
Raystown  Lake. 

Do  you  own  a boat?  Consider  the 
valuable  information  on  page  51  on 
how  to  get  a free  Vessel  Safety  Check. 
Furthermore,  anglers  and  boaters 
should  appreciate  the  article  on  page 
54  by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  northern 
Wayne  County,  concerning  enforcing 
Commission  property  regulations. 

Thanks  go  to  Butler  County  WCO 
Jonathan  JL  Kay  for  writing  the 
“WCO  Diary”  column  for  2004, 
beginning  with  this  issue’s  piece  on 
page  7.  Thanks  also  go  to  Southeast 
Aquatic  Resources  Program  Special- 
ist Carl  Haensel  for  contributing  a 
new  fly  fishing  column,  beginning  on 
page  16.  We  are  lucky  to  draw  on 
both  contributors’  considerable 
expertise. 

Last  spring,  the  Commission 
began  studying  the  Pennsylvania 
timber  rattlesnake  population 
through  a State  Wildlife  Grant 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service.  This  study  will 
provide  vital  information  on  the 
population  status  of  Pennsylvania 
timber  rattlesnakes.  I’urn  to  page  17 
for  a comprehensive  look  at  the 
timber  rattlesnake,  l'>y  Christopher  A. 
Urban,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s 
Natural  Diversity  Section. — Art 
Michaels,  Editor. 
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THIS  MONTH  IN  PFBC  HISTORY 


1923.  The  state  legislature  reduced  the  age  required  for  a fishing  license  to  18.  The 
first  fishing  license  button  was  issued  lanuary  1. 

1964.  Act  400,  which  approved  the  boat  registration  numbering  system,  became 
effective  February  1. 

2001.  In  February,  Internet  sales  of  fishing  licenses  began,  with  instant  licenses 
(printed  on  a home  printer)  becoming  available  in  April.  Visit  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  on  the  left,  click  on  “Outdoor  Shop.” 
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Trout  stocking  suggestions 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  for  one 
year  to  your  fine,  informative  maga- 
zine. I am  an  avid  trout  fisherman 
(tly  and  spin)  who  fishes  streams 
mainly  in  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Carbon 
counties.  Over  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  noticed  a great  decrease  in 
angler  interest  and  pressure  on 
streams  I fish,  which  in  turn  have 
allowed  for  much  higher  levels  in 
trout  (that  are  stocked)  populations 
year-round. 

To  spark  more  interest  in  trout 
fishing  and  increase  license  sales,  I 
have  a few  suggestions: 

First,  increase  the  size  of  trout 
while  reducing  the  ov^erall  number  of 
trout  stocked.  I along  with  many 
other  anglers  tend  to  believe  it  is 
more  enjoyable  and  worth}'  to  catch 
one  trout  of  a larger  size  than  it  is  to 
catch  a handful  of  small  10-inch 
trout.  In  addition,  larger  trout  tend 
to  create  more  fishing  interest.  A 
group  of  fishermen  who  know  the 
general  locations  of  lunker  trout  can 
really  spread  the  interest  of  catching 
such  large  trout  to  a larger  number  of 
anglers. 

Second,  stock  certain  species  of 
trout  more  heavily  on  waters  in  which 
they  survive  longer.  Of  the  streams  I 
fish,  I can  tell  anyone  pretty  much 
year  to  year  which  types  of  trout  I can 
catch  at  various  times  of  the  year.  For 
example,  on  Ontelaunee  Creek, 

Lehigh  County,  brown  trout  greatly 
out-live  rainbows  into  the  fall,  but  a 
much  higher  number  ot  rainbows  are 
stocked.  So  I question  the  Commis- 
sion on  why  it  doesn’t  stock  more 
browns  when  they  can  out-live 
rainbows  and  tolerate  the  water 
conditions  much  better  than  rain- 
bows. 

Third,  stock  more  streams  during 
the  fall,  particularly  streams  that 
would  be  able  to  support  trout  year- 
round.  A stream  in  Berks  County 


that  I and  man\  other  anglers  think 
would  be  perfect  tor  such  a stocking 
is  Fine  Creek.  By  stocking  trout  in 
the  fall,  you  would  continue  to  attract 
more  anglers  to  year-round  trout 
fishing.  It  would  also  dramaticall} 
increase  fish  size  until  spring  w ith  no 
cost  ol  raising  those  trout  from  the 
fall  until  spring. — Jeffrey  A.  Dietrich, 
Kempton. 

We  are  exploring  ways  to  increase 
trout  size  while  maintaining  pro- 
duction numbers  within  the  con- 
straints of  effluent  permits  for 
individual  hatcheries.  Each  state 
fish  hatchery  has  a production 
ceiling  based  on  water  supply  and 
waste-water  treatment  capability. 

To  increase  length  by  10  percent,  we 
have  to  reduce  trout  numbers  by 
more  than  10  percent,  because  as 
size  increases,  weight  increases 
exponentially.  As  a trout  grows,  the 
body  takes  on  more  weight  faster 
than  its  length  increases.  Thus,  the 
challenge  is  to  provide  larger  trout 
but  still  provide  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  stock  thousands  of 
stream  miles  and  over  100  lakes. 

One  way  we  are  approaching  this 
issue  is  to  emphasize  management 
of  each  hatchery  for  the  species  that 
does  best  at  that  facility.  Often 
caused  by  differences  in  chemistry 
and  temperature  of  water  supplies, 
one  species  will  do  better  at  a 
hatchery  than  the  other  two.  Even 
though  all  three  trout  species 
(brown,  brook  and  rainbow)  may  be 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
waters  assigned  to  the  facility,  there 
is  ample  room  for  the  one  species  to 
be  used  in  greater  numbers.  Rear- 
ing that  species  to  a larger  size  and 
adding  more  of  that  species  in 
mixed  loads  is  one  way  to  increase 
the  average  size  of  stocked  trout. 

Another  way  is  to  grade  and  ship 
trout  when  the  majority  of  a pro- 
duction unit  have  reached  the 
desired  length.  In  doing  so,  we  may 
still  maintain  the  desired  average, 
say,  10.25  inches,  but  the  variation 
in  length  will  be  reduced,  particu- 
larly for  those  fish  of  less  than  10 
inches.  An  average  is  still  an  average 
with  some  fish  greater  and  some  less 
than  the  average  simply  because  of 
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the  biology  of  the  population. 
However,  any  effort  to  avoid  ship- 
ping the  nice  but  slightly  smaller 
trout  at  that  time  will  increase  the 
quality  of  the  overall  load.  Still, 
grading  is  labor-intensive  and  not 
always  possible  because  of  other 
priorities  and  weather  during  the 
winter. 

You  also  suggested  stocking  more 
trout  in  the  fall  so  that  those  fish 
could  grow  and  be  available  as 
larger  ones  for  spring  angling.  For 
some  exceptional  waters,  we  don’t 
get  that  much  growth  over  the 
winter,  as  compared  to  the  same  fish 
growing  in  a production  raceway. 

In  larger  streams  that  have  the 
potential  for  good  survival  over  the 
winter  and  growth,  we  already 
manage  with  fingerling  stockings 
on  a put-grow-and-take  basis.  To 
stock  adult  trout  with  the  same 
expectation  is  a very  expensive 
approach.  Furthermore,  those  trout 
count  against  the  production  ceiling 
referred  to  earlier.  Trout  for  fall  and 
winter  stockings  are  often  held 
longer  in  production  than  those  for 
spring  stocking.  This  means  that 
they  take  a disproportionate  share 
of  the  production  ceiling.  Thus,  we 
have  reduced  both  the  fall  and 
winter  programs  in  favor  of  spring 
stocking  since  we  also  benefit  more 
anglers. 

I am  looking  forward  to  2004 
trout  stocking  not  only  because  of 
increased  production  from  the 
federal  hatchery  at  Warren  and  the 
trout  purchased  from  a commercial 
grower,  as  part  of  a pilot  study,  but 
also  because  of  an  increase  in  size 
with  the  approaches  mentioned 
earlier.  A relatively  mild  later 
winter  and  early  spring  would  also 
be  helpful. — Dick  Snyder,  Chief, 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management. 

Thanks  for  a good  deed 

1 was  fishing  the  Lehigh  River  last 
July  and  lost  my  license  in  the  river 
or  by  the  river.  The  river  is  a 1 .5- 
hour  ride  from  home  tor  me.  I iust 
received  a letter  from  a person  who 
did  not  leave  a return  address  except 
that  it  was  |im  Thorpe,  PA,  and  with 
the  letter  was  my  license  and  other 
items  that  were  in  the  holder.  1 just 


wanted  to  say  “Thank  You”  to  the 
person  who  went  to  the  trouble  to 
mail  me  the  items  I lost.  It  meant  a 
lot  to  me  that  someone  would  be  so 
kind  to  go  through  the  trouble  for  a 
complete  stranger. — Robert  T. 
Steehfian,  submitted  via  email. 

If  you  lose  your  license  and  you’re 
not  as  lucky  as  Mr.  Steelman,  a lost 
license  can  be  replaced  by  any 
issuing  agent  by  completing  an 
affidavit  (the  agent  will  provide  the 
form).  The  cost  is  $5  ($4.25  plus  an 
issuing  fee  of  75  cents).  The  affidavit 
must  be  notarized  if  you  do  not 
know  your  original  license  number. 
For  this  reason,  when  you  purchase 
your  license,  keep  your  license 
receipt,  which  includes  the  number, 
in  a safe  place.  Some  anglers  also 
write  the  license  number  in  the 
space  provided  on  the  cover  of  the 
Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations 
and  Laws. 

To  replace  a lost  trout/salmon 
stamp,  you  must  purchase  a new 
stamp  at  the  regular  cost  of  $5.50  ($5 
plus  an  issuing  fee  of  50  cents). — Ed. 

Training  saves  lives 

Last  summer,  in  Dickson  City, 
Lackawanna  County,  one  youth 
drowned  and  another  youth  was 
rescued  while  free-tloating  down  a 
stream,  d'he  fire  chief,  Tony  Zaleski, 
faced  a situation  his  department  had 
never  before  experienced.  Recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  some  basic  training 
in  water  rescue,  Tony  contacted  me 
last  August  and  hosted  a Water 
Rescue  and  Emergency  Response 
Class  at  his  Department. 

The  Dickson  City  Fire  Department 
performed  extremely  well  last  Sep- 
tember at  the  scene  of  a rescue  that 
involved  a vehicle  in  the  water  with 
three  occupants  still  in  the  vehicle. 

Fire  Chief  Tony  Zaleski’s  first  step  was 
to  get  a throwbag  tossed  to  the 
vehicle,  by  which  they  then  trans- 
ported three  PFDs  to  the  victims.  He 
then  requested  help  from  several 
other  departments,  including  water 
rescue  and  dive  teams.  Wliile  these 
units  responded,  Tony  placed  several 
members  downstream  as  back-up 
and  placed  a static  tension  line  across 
the  river  as  a last  means  of  catching 


the  victims,  if  they  entered  the  water. 

From  speaking  with  Tony  Zaleski 
recently,  he  mentioned  that  with  a 
little  training  and  agency  coopera- 
tion, all  victims  had  been  rescued 
successfully.  He  mentioned  using 
much  of  the  training  he  received 
from  their  recent  class,  held  at  their 
department,  and  he  felt  more  confi- 
dent dealing  with  their  situation. 

This  was  the  first  time  since 
instructing  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion courses  that  a successful  rescue 
was  attributed  to  one  of  my  classes, 
and  it  really  means  a lot  to  me.  Not 
only  do  I love  to  instruct  classes,  but 
it  feels  great  when  a success  story 
comes  from  an  instructor’s  effort.  It 
is  truly  an  awesome  feeling!  Thank 
you  for  allowing  me  the  opportuni- 
ties to  teach  your  courses! — Roger 
Tobias,  Chief  East  Penn  Search  and 
Rescue,  Tobyhauua.^ 


Notice  to  Subscribers 

Act  1982-88  prcwides  that  certain 
Commission  records  are  not  public 
records  for  purposes  of  the  Right-to- 
Know  Law.  This  means  that  the 
Commission  can  place  conditions  on 
the  release  of  such  records.  The 
Commission  makes  the  subscriber 
list  for  PA&B  available  to  statewide 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  fishing, 
boating  and  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions for  nonprofit,  noncommercial 
organizational  purposes  under 
limited  circumstances. 

If  you  do  not  want  your 
name  and  address  included  on  the 
list  to  be  made  available  to  these 
organizations,  you  must  notify  the 
Commission  in  writing  before 
February  13,  2004.  Send  a postcard 
or  letter  stating,  “Please  exclude  my 
name  and  address  from  PA&B's 
subscriber  mailing  list.”  Send  these 
notifications  to  PA&B  Circulation, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000,  or  email  your  notifica- 
tion, including  your  name  and 
address,  to  ra-be@state.pa.us. 

If  you’ve  already  notified  the 
Commission,  you  do  not  need  to  do 
so  again.  Only  new  subscribers  and 
those  who  have  changed  addresses 
need  to  comply. 
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WCO  Diary 

by  WCO  Jonathan  R.  Kay 

“Hut  Jumping” 


Lake  Arthur,  in  my  patrol  district,  seems  to  yield  substan- 
tial catches  of  bass,  pike  and  panfish  during  the  winter, 
when  the  ice  thickness  has  reached  its  peak  and  the 
barometer  has  leveled  off. 

Foot  patrol  on  this  frozen  expanse  has  both  its  rewards 
and  shortcomings.  Usually,  the  main  violations  I encoun- 
ter are  short  fish,  too  many  devices,  and  fishing  without  a 
license.  Unfortunately,  fve  found  that  the  violations  I 
discover  leave  me  hundreds  of  yards  away  from  my  warm 
patrol  vehicle. 

During  these  patrols,  though.  I’ve  found  a way  to  beat 
the  cold.  From  shore  I identify  a series  of  ice  huts  scat- 
tered across  the  lake.  Just  as  if  I were  “connecting  the 
dots,”  I plan  my  patrol  route  so  that  a warm  hut  is  never 
too  far  away.  With  last  winter’s  temperatures  hovering 
around  zero,  this  patrol  strategy  really  paid  off  And  yes,  I 
was  actually  checking  ice  fishermen  last  year  with  tem- 
peratures bottoming  out  at  -10  degrees,  and  that  doesn’t 
take  into  account  the  wind  chill! 

You  might  wonder  how  a WCO  and  two  ice  fishermen 
fit  into  a two-man  hut.  Well,  there  is  a regulation  in  the 
Fish  & Boat  Code  that  requires  ice  fishermen  to  have  all 
rods,  lines  and  tip-ups  “under  immediate  control,”  and 
given  the  lack  of  room  in  these  toasty,  warm  ice  shanties,  I 
usually  insist  that  at  least  one  angler  stands  outside  for  a 
few  minutes  to  make  absolutely  sure  he  or  she  has  “im- 
mediate control”  of  the  tip-ups!  Of  course,  these  folks 
laugh  and  play  along  with  my  obvious  attempt  to  make  a 
place  for  myself  next  to  their  propane  stove. 

While  “hut  jumping,”  as  I like  to  call  it,  anglers  tend  to 
use  me  as  a delivery  service.  As  I make  my  way  across  the 
lake,  anglers  want  to  know  where  the  fish  are  biting,  how 
deep  everyone  is  jigging  and  which  baits  anglers  are 
using.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  pass  along 
messages  to  their  buddies  who  are  fishing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lake,  fm  a good-spirited  guy,  so  1 try  to  deliver 
when  I can. 

As  friendly  as  I like  to  be,  though,  the  purpose  of  my 
door-to-door  visits  is  to  enforce  the  law,  making  sure  that 
everyone  is  abiding  by  the  rules. 

Catching  violators  on  the  ice  tends  to  be  a difficult  task 
when  one  wears  a green  uniform.  I might  as  well  have  a 
neon  sign  over  my  head  that  flashes,  “Fish  Warden.” 


If  just  one  angler  sees  me  coming,  the  rest  of  the  group 
knows  it  before  I get  within  200  yards.  However,  coveralls 
and  a bucket  full  of  tip-ups  in  hand  usually  solve  my 
identity  crisis!  In  this  game,  surprise  is  the  key  to  catch- 
ing a violator  who  wouldn’t  hesitate  for  a second  to  sink 
his  ill-gotten  catch  down  an  8-inch  hole  in  the  ice.  This  is 
the  type  of  “ice  fisherman”  who  WCOs  work  so  hard  to 
catch. 

Although  the  weather  can  be  downright  miserable,  1 
enjoy  the  time  I spend  with  anglers  while  I’m  traversing 
the  ice.  Maybe  you  will  visit  Lake  Arthur  and  try  your 
hand  at  ice  fishing.  Just  save  a spot  for  me  next  to  your 
stove!  O 


Meet  the  New  “WCO  Diary”  Columnist 

I was  raised 
in  Moscow,  PA, 
a small  town  in 
Lackawanna 
County.  I spent 
most  of  my  time 
hunting,  fishing 
and  exploring 
the  hilly  terrain 
surrounding  the 
community. 

Following  high 
school  I enlisted 
in  the  Army  and 
served  five  years 
at  Fort  Hood, 

Texas.  I finished  my  enlistment  with  a combat  tour  in 
southwest  Asia.  I returned  to  Penn’s  Woods  to  pursue  a 
degree  at  Penn  State  University.  I met  my  wife,  Karen, 
while  in  school,  and  we  married  just  before  I accepted  a 
job  as  a forest  ranger  at  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest,  LJnion 
County.  In  1999, 1 was  hired  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion as  a waterways  conservation  officer,  and  in  2000, 1 
began  my  career  as  a WCO  in  Butler  County. — WCO 
Jonathan  R.  Kay. 
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by  Vic  Attardo 
photos  by  the  author 


For  more  than  90  minutes  we  sat 
around  doing  nothing.  Earlier  in  the 
day  the  bite  had  been  sporadic  but 
rewarding.  The  ice  on  Hopewell 
Lake,  in  French  Creek  State  Park, 
Berks  and  Chester  counties,  had 
produced  some  large  crappies  and 
perch — not  more  than  one  or  two 
fish  tor  each  ot  the  five  anglers 
gathered  on  the  upper  lake,  but  the 
size  ot  the  fish  was  impressive. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  cold  lanuary  day 
wore  on,  the  action  really  dimmed. 
Fip-ups  scattered  over  8-  to  10-foot 
depths  were  acting  like  disconnected 
telephones.  The  few  times  we 
dropped  an  offering  on  a jigging  rod 
the  call  also  went  unanswered.  I was 
getting  bored  quickly. 

Any  Pennsylvania  angler  who  has 
spent  some  years  on  the  ice  knows 
that  mid-season,  particularly  mid- 
lanuary  through  early  February,  is 
sometimes  a slow  affair.  The  reasons 
for  this  listlessness  include  the 
undeniable  observation  that  the  ice  is 
thickest  and  often  snow  cover  is 
deepest  then.  In  the  simplest  scien- 
tific consequence,  the  two  conditions 
result  in  less  light  hitting  the  depths. 
But  it  goes  further.  When  the  light  is 


dim,  plankton  are  not  aroused, 
minnows  cion’t  come  to  the  plankton 
and  gamefish  don’t  come  to  the 
minnows.  Overall,  it’s  a slow  food 
chain. 

Also  during  mid-season  ice, 
panfish  are  scattered.  If  you  lower  a 
sonar  into  a divot,  you’ll  probably 
see  the  pans  moving  in  very  small 
schools,  three  or  four  fish  at  most 
times,  if  they  are  moving  at  all. 

Some  other  pans  are  playing  soli- 
taire, in  one  small  room.  Their 
brethren  are  within  a few  yards,  but 
no  one  is  gathering  in  the  kitchen  for 
a family  feast. 

One  other  theory  for  the  mid- 
season doldrums  has  taken  hold  in 
recent  years,  and  it  seems  to  explain 
a lot.  The  theory  is  that  in  lakes  with 
thick  ice  and  heavy  snow  cover,  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  is  depleted. 

I know  this  flies  in  the  face  of 
trout  anglers,  like  me,  who  have 
always  believed  that  cold  water  is  the 
most  oxygen-rich.  But  apparently 
when  the  days  are  at  their  shortest 
and  light  is  blocked  from  a lake,  the 
oxygen  content  does  decline  and 
with  the  decline  the  fish  become 
lethargic. 
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An  aggressive 
approach  can  help  you 
produce  panfish  that 
might  otherwise  go 
uncaptured. 


Whatever  reason  you  want  to  pick,  mid-season  ice  in 
the  southeast  can  test  your  patience.  I know  it  was  testing 
mine  that  day. 

Finishing  lunch,  1 asked  a triend  with  a power  auger  to 
make  Swiss  cheese  of  the  surface.  I asked  him  to  drill 
over  a dozen  holes  in  an  area  the  size  of  a baseball  dia- 
mond. 

The  diamond  analogy  is  plausible  because  to 
everyone’s  surprise,  the  grass  last  winter  at  Hopewell  Lake 
was  as  lush  as  summer.  Indeed,  this  phenomenon  held  in 
a number  of  iced-in  lakes  I visited  in  January  from 
Wilkes-Ifarre  down  through  Reading.  I’ve  seen  weeds 
before  in  the  winter,  but  never  weeds  like  these — tall 
enough  to  curl  as  they  touched  the  top  of  the  ice  sheet. 

After  my  friend  drilled  the  holes,  I let  them  age  for  a 
while.  1 he  auger  had  caused  so  much  commotion,  I 
wanted  time  for  things  to  get  back  to  normal.  Eventually 


targeting  the  first  hole  on  the  edge  of  the  diamond,  I 
dropped  a glow  jig  to  the  bottom.  I got  a hit  and  pulled 
up  a bluegill,  the  first  fish  any  of  us  had  caught  in  more 
than  two  hours. 

1 dropped  the  jig  again  and  this  time  got  a nice  crappie. 
I dropped  the  jig  a third  time  and  received  a slight  tap, 
but  didn’t  connect.  For  the  next  five  minutes  1 raised  and 
lowered  the  jig  through  this  same  hole,  but  no  pan  visited 
my  offering.  After  a while  I moved  on  to  another  pre- 
drilled hole. 

This  time  as  soon  as  the  bait  hit  bottom,  1 got  a strike. 

It  was  a decent  mid-size  crappie.  Now  my  friends  were 
watching  closely.  I didn’t  get  another  bite  at  this  second 
hole,  so  1 moved  to  another.  The  result  was  a strike  but  a 
missed  fish.  I moved  on. 

lb  be  sure,  not  every  hole  produced  a panfish  on  the 
first  try,  but  some  of  them  did.  Sometimes  as  I lowered 
the  bait  through  the  water  column,  f felt  a tap  from  a 
suspended  fish.  If  1 was  lucky  enough  to  make  the 
connection,  up  it  came.  Other  times  I had  a bite  when 
the  bait  nearly  touched  bottom.  If  I landed  that  fish.  I’d 
try  again.  A few  times  the  second  call  was  answered  just 
as  often  as  it  was  not.  If  I got  a hit  at  a hole  but  missed 
the  strike,  1 found  I rarely  gof  a second  chance,  or  else  the 
second  strike  was  even  weaker  than  the  first. 

After  circulating  over  all  the  cheese,  I had  landed  six  or 
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Remember  that  premier  hole  where  I ended  up  leaving 
a fish?  At  least  45  minutes  had  elapsed  since  I had  last 


seven  panfish — crappies,  perch  and  bluegills — that  I 


didn’t  have  before.  And  here’s  the  kicker:  After  finishing 
the  first  round,  I went  back  for  seconds. 


hole  to  hole  and  then  letting  the  clock  hands  spin  down 
before  returning,  1 was  able  to  land  hsh  1 would  not  have 
taken  had  1 just  sat  on  my  sled,  dangling  a bait  down  just 
one  hole. 


I can’t  say  I got  all  these  return  gamesters.  Sometimes 
they  smooched  once  and  were  gone.  But  by  moving  from 


been  there.  This  time  when  I dropped  the  same  offering, 
I had  a good  strike  and  landed  a perch.  Several  second- 
chance  holes  also  produced  more  pans.  Unexpectedly  1 
discovered  that  the  fish  I had  missed  the  first  time  were 
willing  to  take  a second  shot  after  a reasonable  delay. 


When  things  slowed  on  some  eastern  lakes  during  the 
following  weeks,  the  ice  anglers  1 fished  with  tried  this 
more  aggressive  approach.  More  times  than  not,  it 
produced  pans  for  us  that  otherwise  would  have  gone 
uncaptured.  It  was  work  drilling  all  those  holes  and 
moving  ec]uipment  from  one  site  to  another,  but  the  work 
also  kept  us  warm  and  we  went  home  with  a lot  more 
mid -season  fish.  O 


If  we  get  the  ice  and  the  conditions  we  experienced  last 
winter,  several  southeast  lakes  should  produce  good 
panfish,  particularly  crappies.  I say  this  because  I fished 
these  waters  in  the  spring  or  summer  and  found  good 


1 . Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek  State  Park, 
Chester  County.  If  you  like  big  perch,  this  is  the  place  to 
go.  Ole’  barsides  up  to  14  inches  were  taken  on  this  535- 
acre  impoundment  during  last  season’s  soft-water 
fishing. 

A hot,  and  common,  place  to  go  is  in  the  wide  bay 
below  Little  Conestoga  Road.  But  if  you  put  a little  more 


or  the  outer  points,  in  the  bay  to  the  right  of  the  park  BERKS 

buildings.  Bring  your  sonar  and  find  the  hump  directly 
out  in  the  main  lake.  Walk  way  down  to  the  left-side  cove 


produced  some  really  nice  bluegills  last  season.  At  only 
146  acres,  you  won’t  need  a snowmobile  to  take  you  to  its 
better  holes,  which  in  late  season  are  the  deepest  you  can 
find.  Here  is  a place  you  should  aggressively  drill  and 
tend  your  divots.  In  mid-winter  the  fish  are  bound  to  be 

scattered  in  small  clusters.  during  mid-ice.  I suggest  you  work  the  upper  lake,  in  the 

3.  Hopewell  Lake  and  Scotts  Run  Lake,  French  no-wake  zone,  and  find  opposing  shoreline  points 

Creek  State  Park,  Berks  and  Chester  Counties.  between  turns  of  the  main  lake.  String  tip-ups  and  lower 

Hopewell  is  shaped  like  an  hourglass  with  good  ice  jigs  along  the  imaginary  line  that  connects  the  two  points, 

angling  on  both  the  bottom  and  top  bulbs  of  its  68  acres.  Bring  your  sonar  to  locate  fish. 

Look  for  crappies,  perch,  bluegills,  bass,  pike  and  pick-  5.  Lake  Ontelaunee,  Berks  County.  For  crappies  in 

erel.  A stone’s  throw  away,  Scotts  Run  Lake  is  a 21 -acre  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  try  the  lower  quadrants  of 

squashed  oval  that’s  stocked  with  trout.  Ontelaunee,  north  of  Reading.  It’s  big  water,  1,080  acres, 

4.  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Berks  County.  One  of  the  more  so  follow  the  crowd  and  fish  Peters  Cove  at  the  bottom  of 

pleasant  surprises  was  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  northwest  of  PA  Route  73.  You’ll  also  find  plenty  of  bluegills  there  and 

Reading.  Blue  Marsh  produced  some  pretty  nice  crap-  some  big  bass. 

pies  for  me  in  2003,  and  I hope  the  trend  will  continue.  6.  Kaercher  s Creek  Lake,  Berks  County.  Don’t 

The  problem  with  fishing  this  1,150-acre  lake  is  just  forget  this  little  31 -acre  waterway,  just  east  of  Hamburg, 

finding  the  crappies.  With  its  bare-basin  bottom,  crap-  It’s  open  and  windy  there,  but  it  has  great  panfishing. — 

pies  tend  to  be  here  one  day  and  gone  the  next,  particular  VA. 
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Taunt 

Them 

into 

Striking! 


by  Mike  Bleech 
photos  by  the  author 

Some  days  on  the  ice,  it  seems  you 
can  do  no  wrong.  Trout  hit  anything 
you  drop  into  the  water.  Then  there 
are  those  other  days  when  the  usual 
ice-fishing  methods  don’t  work. 

Slow  fishing  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
no  fish,  though.  These  are  the  times 
when  you  might  still  he  able  to  tempt 
them,  tease  them,  or  taunt  them  into 
striking. 

Trout  have  the  predatory  instinct. 
They  are  like  the  sleeping  dog  that 
lets  you  walk  by,  but  if  you  run,  it 
chases  you.  They  are  like  the  lazy 
house  cat  that  is  not  in  the  mood  to 
play,  but  if  you  wiggle  a string  in  its 
face  long  enough,  the  cat  will  swat  at 
it.  Do  just  the  right  thing,  stick  with 
it  long  enough,  and  you  might 
provoke  a trout  into  striking.  Make 
them  mad,  make  them  curious,  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  goad  trout  into 
striking. 
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“Swimming  jigs”  describes  jigs  that  are  shaped  like  minnows.  When  they  drop,  they  swing 
like  a pendulum.  Be  patient  working  these  lures.  Learn  how  they  work.  They  swing  for  a few 
seconds  after  they  have  dropped.  Give  them  time  to  work. 


The  beauty  of  ice  fishing  is  that  it’s  relatively  simple. 
You  are  fishing  straight  down  through  a hole  in  the  ice, 
so  your  options  are  limited.  You  can’t  switch  to  trolling 
or  drifting.  All  your  lure  and  bait  presentations  are,  with 
very  minor  exceptions,  directionally  variable  only 
vertically.  What  this  means  is  that  you  can  come  a lot 
closer  to  trying  every  possible  variable  than  you  can  in 
open  water. 

What  are  the  variables?  You  can  change  types  of  bait, 
types  of  lures,  colors,  depths,  and  the  ways  you  move  the 
lures  and  baits.  Of  course,  choices  in  some  of  these 
variables  are  infinite.  But  in  practical  terms,  the  combi- 
nations of  variables  are  more  limited  than  in  open  water. 

Tempt  them  with  baits 

Over  the  course  of  the  ice-fishing  season,  live  min- 
nows, and  especially  shiners,  are  probably  the  best  bait 
for  trout,  at  least  for  brook  trout  and  brown  trout.  They 
can  be  used  on  either  tip-ups  or  jigging  rods.  Tipping 
jigs  with  shiners,  or  pieces  of  shiners,  is  almost  always 
better  than  using  jigs  alone.  In  the  process  of  jigging,  the 
shiner  sheds  scales  that  slowly  flutter  down  through  the 
water,  sparkling  all  the  way.  This  is  a signal  to  trout  that 
there  is  a vulnerable  minnow,  or  that  another  fish  is  on 
the  feed.  It’s  a great  temptation. 

Grubs  are  often  better  baits  for  rainbow  trout.  Rain- 
bows, which  have  proportionally  smaller  mouths, 
generally  prefer  smaller  baits.  Wiggly  waxworms  or 
mealworms  are  usually  best  on  a plain  hook,  while 
maggots  seem  to  perform  best  with  jigs. 

There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  figure  out  why  trout 
prefer  one  bait  over  another,  nor  why  their  preferences 
change  from  time  to  time.  It  is  enough  just  to  under- 


stand that  this  happens. 

A tew  years  ago  when 
one  ot  the  soft  artificial 
baits  that  has  since 
become  \’ery  popular  was 
hrst  introduced,  I tried  a 
sample  1 had  been  given 
at  my  local  trout  lake. 
When  1 arrived  on  the  ice, 
the  fishing  report  was 
dismal.  Not  a trout  had 
been  caught  all  afternoon. 
Anglers  were  using 
minnows,  grubs  and  jigs, 
all  tor  naught.  1 figured  it 
was  the  perfect  time  to  try 
something  new  and 
different.  I fashioned  a 
wad  of  this  bait,  bright 
yellow  with  silver  glitter, 
onto  a treble  hook  and 
dropped  it  through  a 
hole.  Within  a few 
minutes  I had  a 14- inch 
brook  trout  Hopping  on 
the  ice.  Within  seconds 
after  re-baiting  and  dropping  it  into  the  water  again,  I had 
another  trout,  then  a third. 

Wow,  I figured,  here  are  three  trout  for  the  smoker.  I 
have  the  secret  bait  that  no  one  else  has.  I’ll  come  back 
tomorrow  and  get  three  more  and  I’ll  have  enough  trout 
for  the  Super  Bowl  party. 

The  next  day,  I returned  to  the  lake  with  just  the  new 
bait.  No  minnows,  no  grubs,  no  jigs — I had  no  need  for 
them. 

Lucky  for  me,  one  of  my  buddies  was  there  with  some 
extra  shiners,  because  the  trout  would  not  touch  my  new 
killer  bait.  They  were  savagely  attacking  the  shiners  they 
ignored  the  day  before. 

Trout  can  be  very  finicky  eaters.  This  should  not  be 
terribly  surprising.  Some  days  you  might  want  a steak 
and  some  days,  chicken  wings,  and  some  days  a hotdog 
looks  mighty  tempting.  Carry  a variety  of  baits.  It  is  easy 
during  winter.  Minnows  will  keep  for  a long  time  if 
they’re  stored  in  a cool  place  where  the  water  doesn’t 
quite  freeze.  Grubs  can  be  stored  for  weeks  in  the  refrig- 
erator. Those  artificial  baits  in  jars  will  keep  for  months. 

Tease  them  with  jigs 

What  does  a jig  have  that  bait  doesn’t  have?  ligs  have 
flash.  They  have  color.  They  have  action.  So  do  baits,  but 
jigs  are  different.  They  are  unnatural.  They  are  teasers. 

Start  by  grouping  jigs  into  natural  colors  and  loud 
colors.  Natural  colors  resemble  minnows,  usually  either 
silver  or  gold  in  combination  with  blues  and  greens,  or 
insect  larvae,  which  are  typically  shades  of  brown.  The 
loud  colors  don’t  resemble  anything  in  nature.  These 
colors  are  the  real  teasers — red,  orange,  chartreuse,  any 
Iluorescent  colors — the  colors  and  combinations  of 
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colors  that  might  attract 
attention  when  trout 
aren’t  feeciing  on  natural 
foods. 

The  basic  jig  is  the 
leadhead.  Unless  you 
dress  it  with  a body  that 
adds  action,  all  it  does  is 
go  up  and  down.  You  can 
use  heads  of  various 
colors,  but  the  body 
provides  most  of  the 
variation.  Soft-plastic 
bodies  are  the  easiest  way 
to  give  jigs  variety.  These 
jig  bodies  are  available  in 
a huge  variety  of  colors, 
shapes  and  sizes.  Hair  or 
feather  bodies  are  dis- 
tinctly different.  Ma- 
rabou is  often  a good 
teaser.  Tinsel  and  other 
flashy,  artificial  materials 
are  also  excellent. 

Jigging  spoons  provide 
a little  more  action  than 
leadheads.  They  do  not 
drop  straight  like 
leadheads.  They  flutter, 
usually  angling  away  from 
a straight  line.  Teardrop 
jigs,  the  kinds  panfish 
anglers  use,  can  be  put  in 
the  jigging  spoon  cat- 
egory, but  they  are  usually 
smaller.  Sometimes 
something  very  small 
appeals  to  trout.  One  of 
the  more  important 
differences  between  jigging  spoons  and  teardrops  is  their 
sectional  density,  their  weight  in  relation  to  their  size. 

This  characteristic  determines  the  drop  rate.  Those  that 
are  heavy  in  relation  to  their  size  drop  quickly.  Those  that 
are  light  in  relation  to  their  size  flutter  more,  drop  more 
slowly,  and  wander  to  the  side  more  in  a teasing  manner. 

“Swimming  jigs”  is  a term  1 use  for  those  jigs  usually 
shaped  like  minnows,  which  have  line  eyes  that  hold  them 
horizontally,  and  which  have  fins  that  make  them  dart  to 
the  side  when  they  are  lifted.  When  they  drop,  they  swing 
back  and  forth  like  a pendulum,  teasing  all  the  while. 

Be  patient  with  these  jigs.  Learn  how  they  work.  They 
swing  for  a few  seconds  after  they  have  dropped.  Give 
them  time  to  work. 

Adding  bait  to  jigs  is  almost  always  better  than  using 
jigs  alone,  tempting  them  with  the  odor  and  taste  of 
something  good  to  eat,  teasing  with  the  unnatural  jig 
flash,  color  and  action. 


Taunt  them  with 
presentations 

Now  taunt  them.  All 
you  can  do  with  jigs 
when  you  are  fishing 
through  a hole  in  the 
ice  is  lift  them  and  drop 
them.  But  this  tech- 
nique can  be  done  in 
different  ways.  You  can 
make  slow  lifts  and 
slow  drops.  You  can 
make  fast  lifts  and  free- 
falls.  You  can  make 
long  lifts  or  short  lifts 
and  anything  between. 
You  can  just  wiggle  the 
jig.  Then  you  can 
combine  these  methods 
in  any  way. 

Think  about  what 
you’re  doing  with  the 
jig.  Think  “taunting.” 
Work  the  jig  aggres- 
sively for  a while.  Then 
let  it  rest  motionlessly 
for  a while.  Then  give 
it  just  a little  wiggle. 

Lift  it  toward  the  hole, 
as  if  it  were  getting 
away.  Work  it  just 
under  the  hole  for  a 
while  and  then  drop  it 
back  to  the  bottom  a 
foot  or  so  at  a time. 

Keep  doing  things 
differently  until  the 
trout  tell  you  what  they 
want. 

They  have  to  see  the  offering 

No  matter  how  you  tempt,  tease  and  taunt,  it  does  no 
good  unless  a trout  sees  it  happening.  Probably  the  most 
important  thing  you  can  do  when  fishing  is  slow  is  to  drill 
a lot  of  holes.  This  will  accomplish  two  things:  It  in- 
creases the  odds  that  trout  will  see  your  lure,  and  it  will 
increase  the  odds  that  one  of  those  trout  will  be  suscep- 
tible to  your  methods. 

Look  for  cover  or  irregular  structure.  Fallen  trees, 
stumps  and  manmade  structures  attract  trout.  Trout  may 
congregate  over  old  creek  channels  in  manmade  lakes, 
and  over  humps  or  points.  Try  various  ciepths.  Even 
though  trout  tend  to  congregate  by  cover  or  structure, 
they  also  suspend  well  above  the  bottom. 

Although  certain  conditions  tend  to  cause  trout  to  be 
inactive,  each  trout  is  an  individual.  You  might  tempt, 
tease  and  taunt  a hundred  trout  before  finding  one  that 
strikes.  But  there  are  almost  certainly  many  more  trout  in 
that  lake  than  most  anglers  realize.  O 


Think  about  what  you’re  doing  with  the  jig.  Think  “taunting.” 
Work  the  jig  aggressively  for  a while.  Then  let  it  rest 
motionlessly  for  a while.  Then  give  it  just  a little  wiggle.  Lift 
it  toward  the  hole,  as  if  it  were  getting  away.  Work  it  just 
under  the  hole  for  a while  and  then  drop  it  back  to  the  bottom 
afoot  or  so  at  a time. 
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Qamo  ^nti: 


by  WCO  Joe  Russell 

Camp  Camo  Inn,  as  they  have  named 
it,  consists  of  20  individuals  from  four 
different  families.  The  Boehms, 

Burgesses,  Latskos  and  Valentines  all 
travel  about  two  hours  to  fishing 
camp  for  their  yearly  trout-opener 
event.  Some  of  the  guys  in  this  group 
have  been  fishing  Conneaut  Creek  for 
the  past  1 7 years.  However,  it  has 
been  a big  family  gathering  over  the 
past  eight  or  nine  years. 

Ages  vary  in  this  group.  The  eldest, 

“Pop,”  is  67  years  old  and  the  young- 
est, Wendy  Latsko  (the  only  female  of 
the  camp)  and  Andrew  Valentine, 
were  both  7 last  year.  The  group  is  comprised  of  eight 
adults  and  12  kids  and  spans  three  generations.  Pop 
boasts  that  he  buys  a “4-hour  license”  for  just  this  event 
and  he  “still  has  3 hours  and  45  minutes  left  on  it,”  since 
most  of  his  time  is  spent  helping  the  younger  more 
inexperienced  anglers  untangle  reels  or  tie  on  new 
hooks. 

The  day  starts  with  cooking  breakfast  at  streamside  by 
chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  Tom  Boehm,  a title  he 
proudly  wears.  He  prepared  seven  dozen  eggs,  bacon, 
sausage,  home  fries  and  pancakes.  To  say  there  was 
plenty  of  food  is  an  understatement,  and  it  would  rival 
any  fancy  restaurant  for  quality.  Tom  says  he  has  been 
the  “chef”  for  the  last  three  years,  since  he  saw  that  the 
previous  system  was  just  not  working.  Tom  is  normally 
a landscaper  by  trade.  However,  he  could  land  a job  in  a 
restaurant  in  a minute,  I have  no  doubt. 

After  breakfast  at  exactly  eight  o’clock,  the  anglers  hit 
the  stream  to  see  who  will  be  the  first  to  land  an  elusive 
trout.  Last  year,  I featured  young  Wendy  Latsko,  then 
age  6,  in  my  WCO  report  as  the  first  angler  able  to 
produce  a trout.  This  year,  she  was  beat  out  by  a mere 
few  minutes  by  her  brother,  Joe  Latsko,  age  1 1.  Joe  came 
in  first  this  year  and  Wendy  came  in  second  with  both 
anglers  landing  nice  brook  trout.  This  may  not  seem 
like  a lot,  but  these  two  very  young  anglers  outfished 
anglers  senior  to  them  in  both  years  and  experience. 

The  levels  ot  determination  and  patience  were  unbeliev- 
able. 

Lunch  occurred  around  noon  with  bacon  cheesebur- 


gers and  hotdogs  prepared  by  chef  Tom.  Deputy  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  Jeff  Giardina  and  1,  who  were 
patrolling  together,  were  invited  to  lunch,  and  I can  say 
without  reservation  that  it  was  one  ot  the  best  meals  1 
have  had  in  quite  a while. 

While  the  younger,  more  determined  anglers  contin- 
ued to  fish,  some  of  the  older  anglers  who  thought  the 
fish  just  weren’t  hitting  walked  up  and  down  the  stream 
and  picked  up  trash  left  by  other  people,  fhe  experience 
and  lessons  taught  to  these  young  kids  were  evident  when 
young  Tom  Boehm,  age  10,  developed  a grapefruit-sized 
bird’s  nest.  Instead  of  panicking  and  running  it  back  to 
one  of  the  adults  to  fix,  he  remained  on  the  bank  and 
straightened  it  out,  and  within  five  minutes  he  was  fishing 
again.  His  only  comment  was,  “You  can’t  take  my  picture 
with  a bird’s  nest!” 

The  nicest  thing  about  this  entire  experience  was  not 
who  caught  the  biggest  fish  or  if  they  were  going  home 
with  a cooler  full  of  trout.  It  was  the  sharing  of  past 
memories  and  the  making  ot  new  ones.  It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  fishing  and 
hunting  heritage  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  follow  the  examples  of  this  outstanding 
group  and  include  our  youth  in  these  activities. 

When  1 asked  several  members  ot  Camp  Camo  Inn 
how  long  they  planned  to  continue  this  tradition,  the\' 
pointed  to  the  youngest  members  of  the  camp  and  said, 
“When  they  are  bringing  their  kids  and  grandkids  and  we 
can’t  come  anymore.”  With  this  kind  of  attitude,  the 
tuture  ot  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  has  a chance. O 
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Dapping  an  Irresistible 


by  Carl  Haensel 

I first  tried  dapping  dies  inadvertently.  Early  in  my 
angling  years,  tired  of  catching  no  trout,  I stood  at  the  top 
of  a riftle  leading  into  a long  run  and  pool  on  my  favorite 
stream.  Frustrated  by  my  inability  to  catch  trout,  I started 
to  beat  the  short  amount  of  leader  extending  from  my 
rod  on  the  riffle  and  run.  To  my  surprise,  I almost 
immediately  caught  a nice  brown  trout.  It  took  several 
years  before  1 realized  that  1 could  turn  my  frustration 
into  a technique  that  regularly  caught  trout. 

Dapping  flies  can  produce  results  using  a wide  variety 
of  patterns  in  many  types  of  settings.  A good  fly  to  start 
with  is  an  Adams  Irresistible. 

Even  though  the  Adams  dry  fly  was  first  tied  for  use  on 
the  Bordman  River  in  Michigan,  the  origin  of  the 
Irresistible’s  spun  deer-hair  body  appears  to  have  slipped 
into  the  passage  of  time.  Whoever  first  thought  of  adding 
a buoyant  “life  vest”  of  deer  hair  to  a dry  fly  deserves  an 
award.  When  properly  treated  with  flotant,  this  fly  can  be 
pounded  into  the  water  for  hours  and  it  will  still  come  up 
to  the  surface.  The  Adams-style  coloration  allows  the  fly 
generically  to  match  many  insects  on  your  local  trout 
stream.  If  fished  fast,  they’ll  never  get  a good  look  at  it, 
anyway. 

The  Adams  Irresistible  includes  a size  14  dry-fly  hook, 
a body  of  spun  deer  body  hair,  a wing  of  grizzly  hackle 
tips,  mixed  grizzly  and  brown  hackle,  and  a moose  body 
hair  tail.  Start  your  Adams  Irresistible  by  tying  in  a tail  of 
moose  body  hair.  Next,  spin,  pack  and  trim  the  deer  hair 
body.  Then  add  the  hackle  tip  wings  and  hackle  to  finish 
the  fly. 

Dapping  technique 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  start  dapping  is  on  fast  water. 
Bouncing  a fly  on  the  surface  of  a productive-looking 
riffle  or  run  avoids  fishing  to  spooky  fish  in  still  water. 
Broken  water  also  keeps  trout  from  getting  a good  look  at 
the  fly. 

Stealthily  approach  your  chosen  riffle  or  run  from 
upstream.  On  smaller  streams,  keeping  to  your  knees  as 
you  get  close  to  the  water  is  a good  idea.  Extend  your  rod 
over  the  stream  with  only  your  leader  extending  from  the 
rod  tip.  Dap  your  Irresistible  on  the  water’s  surface, 
letting  it  drift  only  a moment  before  bouncing  it  off 
again. 

Part  of  the  idea  of  dapping  is  that  trout  never  get  a 
good  look  at  the  fly.  By  dapping,  you  imitate  a caddisfly 
or  other  streamside  insect  briefly  touching  the  water’s 


surface  to  lay  eggs  or  conduct  similar  business. 

I like  to  think  I’m  “teasing”  the  trout  by  never  giving 
them  a good  look  at  the  fly.  Dap  for  several  minutes  in 
one  area  before  moving  on.  Remember  to  cover  all  the 
productive  water  before  shifting,  since  trout  a few  feet 
downstream  will  not  be  able  to  see  a fly  dapped  up- 
stream of  them. 

Try  this  technique  right  at  dusk.  Not  only  does  it  work 
especially  well  then,  but  it  avoids  long  casts,  which  only 
get  harder  as  darkness  draws  near.O 
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Carl  Flaensel  has  been 
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Aquatic  Resources 
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managing  a fly-fishing  retail  store. 

In  “Your  Fishing  Field  Guide,”  a new  column  to  appear 
in  each  issue,  Carl  will  write  about  fly  patterns  both  new 
and  old.  He’ll  provide  tips,  tricks  and  the  techniques  you 
need  to  use  these  flies.  Columns  will  also  include  each 
featured  fly’s  recipe,  and  in  each  column,  anglers  looking 
for  casting  pointers  will  find  strategies  for  “improving 
their  game”  on  the  water. 
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Two  gravid  female  yellow-phase 
timber  rattlesnakes 


by  Christopher  A.  Urban 
Chief,  Natural  Diversity  Section 

WTio  would  think  that  in  one  of  the  most  populated 
states  in  the  eastern  U.S.,  you  could  find  a rattlesnake  in 
the  mountains  of  Penn’s  Woods?  As  it  turns  out,  most 
timber  rattlesnakes  in  Pennsylvania  are  found  on  public 
land  above  1,800  feet  elevation.  Of  the  three  venomous 
snakes  that  occur  in  Pennsylvania,  most  people  have 
heard  about  this  one.  It  strikes  fear  in  the  hearts  of  some 
and  elicits  fascination  in  others.  When  the  word  “rattler” 
comes  up,  you  may  hear  some  folks  grumble  under  their 


p/iiUo-.Sft’u-  shatfcr 

breath,  “the  only  good  snake  is  a dead  snake.”  Others  are 
fascinated  or  drawn  to  the  critter  for  its  perceived  danger- 
ous appeal  or  unusual  size  compared  to  other  Pennsyh  a- 
nia  snakes.  If  left  unprovoked,  the  timber  rattlesnake  is 
actually  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  more  timid  and  docile 
snake  species,  striking  only  when  cornered  or  threatened. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Pennsylvania  timber  rattlesnake  is  an 
intriguing  critter  of  Pennsylvania’s  wilderness. 

Description 

The  timber  rattlesnake  (Crotaliis  Iwrritiiis)  is  a large 
(up  to  74  inches),  heavy-bodied  snake  of  the  pit  viper 
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fiimily  (Viperidae).  This  snake  has  transverse  “V”-shaped 
or  chevronlike  dark  bands  on  a gray,  yellow,  black  or 
brown  body  color.  The  tail  is  completely  black  with  a 
rattle.  The  head  is  large,  flat  and  triangular,  with  two 
thermal-sensitive  pits  between  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils. 
The  timber  rattlesnake’s  head  color  has  two  distinct  color 
phases.  The  black  phase  has  a completely  black  head  with 
black  eyes,  and  the  yellow  phase  has  a yellow  head  and 
yellow  eyes.  The  pupils  are  elliptical.  The  dorsal  scales 
are  strongly  keeled,  giving  it  a “rough”  appearance.  The 
ventral  (underside)  area  of  the  snake  is  whitish  to  cream- 
colored  with  small,  dark  stippled  markings.  Male  and 
female  timber  rattlesnakes  differ  in  size  and  subcaudal 
(scales  on  the  underside  of  the  tail)  scale  count.  The 
average  length  of  males  is  43  inches.  4’he  average  length 
of  females  is  36  inches.  Adult  males  have  longer,  thinner 
tails  with  21  or  more  subcaudal  scales  between  the  vent 
and  the  base  of  the  rattle. 

Life  history 

'fimber  rattlesnakes  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  prefer  upland  forested  areas  where 
they  forage  for  small  mammals  like  mice  and  chipmunks. 
Talus  slopes,  rocky  ledges  and  outcrops,  and  boulder 
fields  with  open,  primarily  southern-facing  exposures, 
create  conditions  ideal  for  basking.  Basking  aids  in 
thermoregulation,  which  facilitates  maintenance  of 
metabolic  rates  and  assists  with  digestion  and  gestation. 
These  southern  exposures  are  also  where  the  rattlesnakes 
brumate  (hibernate)  in  dens.  Dens  consist  of  rocky 
crevices,  outcrops  or  rocky  slopes  that  occur  near  forested 
openings,  which  are  used  for  basking  in  the  spring  and 
fall. 

Timber  rattlesnakes  emerge  (egress)  from  their  dens  in 
mid-April  to  late  April,  and  they  remain  active  through 
October.  Adult  males  may  travel  up  to  two  miles  from 
the  den  before  returning  in  the  fall.  Conversely,  non- 
gravid  females  may  move  about  a mile  from  the  den,  and 
gravid  females  stay  very  close  to  the  den,  moving  less  than 
200  yards. 

Rattlesnakes  are  ambush  predators.  They  detect  the 
trails  of  rodent  prey  on  the  forest  floor  using  their 
tongues  and  specialized  scenting  organs.  Their  camou- 
flage colors  let  them  blend  perfectly  into  their  forest  floor 
surroundings.  Rattlesnakes  wait  for  a rodent  to  pass  by 
on  an  already  established  trail  before  striking  them  with  a 
venomous  bite.  Using  their  pit  organs  as  thermal  sensors, 
they  can  detect  the  body  heat  of  their  prey  from  a dis- 
tance. These  heat  detection  organs  are  especially  helpful 
in  locating  warm-blooded  prey  at  night.  Rattlesnake 
venom  is  hemolytic,  which  means  it  destroys  red  blood 
cells  and  quickly  debilitates  the  prey’s  central  nervous 
system,  causing  rapid  death.  The  snake  trails  its  bitten 
but  escaped  prey  by  scent. 

Envenomated  prey  is  typically  dead  by  the  time  the 
snake  catches  up  to  it.  After  swallowing  its  prey  whole, 
the  timber  rattlesnake  seeks  solar  heat  exposure  in  an 


Researchers  draw  blood  from  a “tubed”  timber  rattlesnake. 
Blood  samples  help  researchers  with  a continuing  DNA 
sampling  project. 


open,  rocky  area  to  aid  digestion  of  its  meal. 

The  snakes  move  from  basking  area  to  basking  area  in  a 
circular  pattern  throughout  their  active  season.  Timber 
rattlesnakes  begin  traveling  toward  their  den  sites  in 
August  and  enter  their  dens  for  winter  dormancy  in  late 
September  through  October. 

Females  reach  sexual  maturity  at  7 to  8 years  old. 

Males  reach  sexual  maturity  at  age  5.  Timber  rattlesnakes 
mate  in  late  summer  to  early  fall  in  Pennsylvania.  Fe- 
males hold  the  sperm  until  June  of  the  next  year,  at  which 
time  fertilization  occurs.  The  young  are  born  live  in  early 
fall  (late  August  to  September).  The  average  litter  size  is 
five  to  nine.  Individual  females  reproduce  at  intervals  of 
about  two  to  three  years.  Because  gravid  females  infre- 
quently feed  during  the  summer  immediately  preceding 
birth  of  their  offspring,  the  intervening  years  are  neces- 
sary to  store  sufficient  body  fat  to  sustain  them  through 
gestation  and  hibernation.  So  despite  a potential  life- 
span of  up  to  30  years,  a female  timber  rattlesnake  may 
bear  young  only  10  to  15  times  during  its  life. 

There  appears  to  be  high  juvenile  mortality,  because 
many  young  timber  rattlesnakes  fall  prey  to  natural 
predators  such  as  crows,  ravens,  hawks  and  carnivorous 
mammals.  Adult  timber  rattlesnakes  have  few  natural 
enemies  except  humans,  whose  activities  have  the  greatest 
direct  effects  (roadkills,  poaching)  and  indirect  effects 
(habitat  loss  and  degradation)  on  the  timber  rattlesnake 
population. 

Distribution 

Two  timber  rattlesnake  subspecies  are  currently 
recognized.  The  northern  subspecies  {Crotalus  horridiis 
horridiis)  ranges  from  southern  New  Hampshire  to  New 
York  and  southern  Ontario,  through  western  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  into  northern  and  southeast  New 
Jersey,  and  west  through  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois  and 
southwestern  Wisconsin  and  southeast  Minnesota,  then 
south  to  eastern  Texas,  and  east  to  northern  Florida.  A 
southern  subspecies  known  as  the  canebrake  rattlesnake 
(C.  h.  atricaiidatiis)  inhabits  wetlands  along  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain,  but  it  is  absent  from  Pennsylvania. 

Before  European  settlement,  the  timber  rattlesnake’s 
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Tagging  a rattlesnake.  Above  are  PIT  tags,  tag  reader/scanner, 
and  injector.  Pit  tags  are  injected  under  the  rattlesnake’s  belly 
plates.  PIT-tagged  snakes  will  be  used  for  research, 
population  esitmates  and  perhaps  law  enforcement  purposes. 


Site  assessment  and  inventory  project 

It  is  well-known  that  timber  rattlesnakes  use  ancestral/ 
communal  den  sites  for  hibernating.  Dens  are  a central 
focus  in  the  life  history  and  ecology  of  timber  rattle- 
snakes. Free-ranging  and  dispersing  adult  males  can 
move  several  miles  from  a den.  However,  the  majority  ot 
the  individual  timber  rattlesnakes,  including  neonates, 
gravid  females  and  subadults,  which  are  found  at  a given 
den  site,  spend  much  of  their  time  in  these  areas  basking, 
feeding,  mating  and  giving  birth  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  the  den  site.  Therefore,  protecting  these  dens 
and  the  surrounding  habitat  is  crucial  to  rattlesnake 
conservation. 

In  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  Commission  non- 
game biologists  began  compiling  more  refined  location 
information  from  amateur  and  professional  herpetolo- 
gists concerned  with  the  conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s 
timber  rattlesnakes.  Over  600  historic  rattlesnake  “dens” 
were  mapped  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  reported  sightings 
are  not  true  dens,  so  field  checking  of  the  sites  is  needed 
to  assess  the  condition  of  the  local  habitats.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  recent  years,  staff  shortages  and  lack  ot  funding 
have  resulted  in  biologists  checking  and  assessing  only  a 


range  was  thought  to  have  spanned  most  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  current  range  is  restricted  to  the  more  rugged,  least 
accessible  and  less  populated  regions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Today,  timber  rattlesnakes  occur  in  forested, 
mountainous  regions  that  encompass  mainly  the  central 
and  northeast  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Threats  and  conservation 

Given  the  slow  maturity,  high  apparent  juvenile 
mortality,  and  over-exploitation  of  the  timber  rattlesnake 
and  its  habitat,  the  timber  rattlesnake  is  vulnerable  to 
decline.  Presently,  the  timber  rattlesnake  appears  to  be 
declining  across  its  range  and  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
decline  of  the  timber  rattlesnake  is  attributed  mainly  to 
human  activities  related  to  habitat  alteration,  overhunting 
and  poaching.  Currently,  the  timber  rattlesnake  is 
protected  or  is  a species  of  concern  in  more  than  half  the 
number  of  states  in  which  it  occurs.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
currently  listed  as  a candidate  species,  which  means  that  it 
could  achieve  threatened  or  endangered  status. 

Through  time  we  have  come  a long  way  in  timber 
rattlesnake  conservation.  At  one  time,  some  Pennsylvania 
counties  offered  a bounty  on  timber  rattlesnakes,  and 
they  were  considered  a nuisance  species  to  be  rounded  up 


Female  yellow-phase  timber  rattlesnake  “soaking.” 
Rattlesnakes  often  exhibit  this  behavior  before  shedding  their 
skins.  However,  this  female  appears  to  have  shed  already. 

and  eliminated.  Rattlesnakes  were  largely  unregulated 
until  the  1970s,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
took  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians  occurring  in  the  Commonwealth.  Today,  the 
timber  rattlesnake  is  legally  protected  in  Pennsylvania  and 
is  managed  with  a regulated  season  and  possession  limit. 
In  addition,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Natural 
Diversity  Section  reviews  and  comments  on  development 
projects  that  might  adversely  affect  timber  rattlesnakes 
and  their  habitat.  The  Natural  Diversity  Section  is  also 
involved  in  continuing  research  projects  including 
assessing,  inventorying  and  monitoring  the  viability  of 
timber  rattlesnake  dens. 
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relatively  small  number  of  the  sites  for  their  habitat  type 
and  quality.  Many  sites  are  merely  basking  areas  that  are 
used  seasonally,  and  they  can  occur  miles  from  dens,  or 
they  are  rookeries  (basking  areas  where  gravid  females 
give  birth)  that  are  usually  within  300  yards  of  a den. 

The  Commission  has  important  short-term  and  long- 
term needs  concerning  the  location  accuracy,  classifica- 
tion and  viability  information  of  these  historic  rattle- 
snake sites.  The  most  immediate  need  for  this  informa- 
tion comes  from  the  demand  of  environmental  review 
projects.  Environmental  reviews  address  concerns  about 
habitat  alteration  or  destruction,  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  timber  rattlesnake’s  decline  across  its  range.  Each 
year.  Commission  biologists  comment  on  about  3,000 
proposed  permitted  development  projects,  which  include 
highway  and  bridge  projects;  subdivisions;  natural  gas, 
fiber  optic  and  petroleum  pipelines;  and  cell  towers. 
Timber  rattlesnake  location  information,  site  classifica- 
tion and  viability  information  are  vital  to  biologists  when 
providing  recommendations  to  developers  for  avoiding 
and  minimizing  adverse  effects  to  these  dens  during  the 
environmental  review  and  consultation  process.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  needs  this  location  and 
viability  information  to  assess  the  population  health  and 
status  of  timber  rattlesnakes  in  Pennsylvania. 

Anecdotal  reports  from  biologists  and  amateur 
“herpers”  interested  in  timber  rattlesnakes  are  consistent 
with  the  preliminary  results  of  the  Commission’s  inven- 
tory study.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  popula- 
tion of  timber  rattlesnakes  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania, 
which  occurs  mainly  on  state  forest  land  and  at  the  core 
of  their  Pennsylvania  distribution,  is  doing  fairly  well. 
Elowever,  the  populations  on  the  periphery  of  their  range 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  those  close  to  human  habitation, 
appear  to  be  in  decline.  Denning  and  basking  areas  are 
either  not  currently  used,  show  signs  of  disturbance,  or 
are  encroached  on  by  development.  These  areas  include 
the  South  Mountain  population  in  southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  northeast  population  on  the  Pocono  Plateau, 
and  the  southwest  population  that  occurs  on  the  Allegh- 
eny Plateau  and  in  the  Eaurel  Highlands.  Is  there  more  to 
the  story?  The  Commission’s  study  will  reveal  the 
population  status  ot  the  snake,  and  most  likely  lead  to 
some  important  management  decisions  regarding  the 
snake. 

The  future 

Timber  rattlesnakes  in  Pennsylvania  have  an  interest- 
ing past  and  questionable  future.  As  the  human  popula- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  increases,  human  encounters  with 
snakes  will  most  likely  increase,  further  threatening  the 
existence  of  this  snake  in  Penn’s  Woods.  We  know  that 
Pennsylvania  has  about  12  million  human  residents.  As 
yet,  we  do  not  know  for  sure  how  many  timber  rattle- 
snakes are  left.  However,  it  is  clear  that  if  history  is  an 
example,  the  snakes  usually  come  out  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  equation.  Therefore,  accurate  population,  distri- 


bution, genetics  and  even  basic  life  history  data  are 
needed  so  that  informed,  conservation-based  decisions 
about  the  protection  of  this  species  can  continue  to  be 
made.  A public  armed  with  facts  instead  of  fears  is  one  of 
the  best  tools  for  those  who  would  see  this  symbol  of 
wilderness  persist  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Commission 
encourages  you  to  admire  these  animals  for  their  unique 
place  in  the  world  and  support  efforts  to  conserve  their 
populations.  Q 

Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us, 
for  a wealth  of  information,  products  and  publications 
on  Pennsylvania  reptiles  and  amphibians. 


Pennsylvania  Timber  Rattlesnake 
Population  Study 

The  Commission  has  begun  a study  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia timber  rattlesnake  population  through  a State  Wild- 
life Grant  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Pish  & Wildlife  Service. 
The  first  aspect  of  the  study  concerns  assessment  and 
inventory  of  historic  rattlesnake  sites.  In  the  spring  of 
2003,  six  teams  of  experienced  rattlesnake  surveyors 
started  confirming  and  classifying  historic  rattlesnake 
sites  as  dens,  rookeries  or  basking  areas.  Precise  locations 
were  obtained  for  the  sites,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of 
surrounding  suitable  habitat,  with  the  use  of  handheld 
global  positioning  system  (GPS)  receivers.  Teams  as- 
sessed threats  and  viability  at  these  sites. 

The  study  also  includes  marking  individual  snakes 
using  “PIT”  tagging  technology  at  targeted  populations  of 
rattlesnakes.  A PIT  tag,  passive  implant  transponder,  is  a 
device  no  larger  than  a grain  of  rice  that  is  inserted  under 
the  snake’s  skin.  PIT  tags  use  barcode  technology  so  that 
a tagged  snake  reveals  a numeric  code  when  a handheld 
scanner  is  passed  over  its  body.  This  allows  biologists  to 
follow  the  fate  of  individual  animals. 

PIT-tagged  rattlesnakes  will  be  used  for  future  re- 
search, population  estimates  and  perhaps  law  enforce- 
ment purposes.  In  addition,  blood  samples  are  collected 
to  assist  with  a continuing  DNA  sampling  project,  funded 
by  the  Wild  Resource  Gonservation  fund,  heading  this 
project  is  Dr.  Howard  Reinert  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Reinert  is  studying  the 
population  genetics  of  timber  rattlesnakes  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

PutLire  aspects  of  the  Commission’s  rattlesnake  study 
will  include  documenting  new  locations  of  timber 
rattlesnake  dens  in  the  gaps  of  their  range  across  Pennsyl- 
vania. Overall,  this  study  will  assist  the  Commission  in 
protecting  rattlesnake  dens  by  collecting  baseline  data 
that  can  be  used  in  the  environmental  review  process. 

The  study  will  ultimately  provide  vital  information  on 
the  relative  population  health  and  status  of  the  timber 
rattlesnake  in  Pennsylvania. — CAU. 
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Nothing 

but  Panfish! 


Jason  pushes  his  ballcap  back  on  his  head  and  studies  the 
lake.  He  is  one  of  the  more  serious  anglers  I’ve  met.  His 
fishing  attitude  is  one  most  often  reserved  for  bass 
fishermen  and  trout  anglers. 

However,  in  recent  years,  Jason  has 
earned  the  name  “Mr.  Panfish.”  He 
is  a converted  bass  tournament 
fishermen,  something  he  gave  up 
somewhere  in  mid-life.  “Just  too 
much  pressure  for  me,”  he  said.  “I 
decided  I wanted  to  fish  more 
leisurely  and  catch  a good  number 
of  fish.  After  researching  the 
different  species,  I decided  on  what 
most  people  refer  to  as  ‘panfish.’” 

Jason  has  studied  the  lakes, 
keeps  tabs  on  fisheries  reports 
provided  by  the  Commission  and 
will,  weather  permitting,  travel 
long  distances  in  pursuit  of  his 
favorite  species.  He  is  in  search  of 
a state  record  and  with  all  the  gear 
in  his  boat,  he  is  not  wanting:  “I 
have  all  the  right  equipment  to 
make  it  happen,”  he  said. 

The  rods  are  long  and  limber 
and  his  reels  are  designed  for 
small-diameter  4-pound-test  line. 

His  tackle  boxes  overflow  with 

items,  and  he  most  often  fishes  a rig  of  colorful  beads 
with  a spinnerblade  and  the  tip  of  a nightcrawler.  Fisher 
ies  biologists’  research,  which  reveals  a fair  number  of 
“slab”  bluegills  or  perch,  leads  him  to  what  might  be  the 
“promised  land.” 

Jason  was  aware  that  I loved  to  fly  fish,  something  that 


wasn’t  his  specialty.  His  enthusiasm  was  nothing  less  than 
contagious.  “The  species  and  their  brethren  are  under- 
rated and  often  underfished  in  many  lakes,”  he  con- 
tended, “and  they  are  better-tasting  than  most  other 
species.”  With  the  waters  too  high  for  good  trout  and 
bass  fishing,  1 accepted  an  invitation  to  fish  with  him. 
“You’re  not  going  to  be  sorry,”  he  assured  me. 

We  met  during  the  late  summer  and  cruised  Codorus 
State  Park’s  Lake  Marburg,  in  York  County,  a waterway 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  He  suspected  the  fish  would  be 
suspended  at  depths  of  15  to  25  feet,  and  he  was  right. 

His  depthfmder  found  the  fish  in  what  seemed  like  a 
smooth-bottomed  sector  of  the  lake,  and  he  began  testing 
the  water  immediately. 

I was  amused  by  his  intensity.  After  all,  this  is  a simple 
pastime,  one  that  requires  little  expertise,  lason  was 
trolling  the  lake  with  his  electric  motor,  and  as  he  pre- 
dicted, the  fish  began  coming  to  the  boat  in  earnest. 

I soon  found  out  that  “slab”  white  perch  measure 
somewhere  between  10  and  1 1 inches,  and  that  they  fight 
hard  on  light  tackle.  As  the  day  wore  on,  I saw  the  delight 
in  the  eyes  of  a man  who  took  his  fishing  extremely 
seriously  for  what  many  consider  a sub-par  species.  “I 
guess  anyone  can  take  perch  or  panfish,”  he  said,  smiling, 
“but  most  folks  I know  don’t  take  that  many,  and  we  ha\'e 
a resource  here  in  Pennsylvania  that  is  begging  to  be 
fished.” 

Jason  was  indeed  one  of  the  best 
anglers  I’ve  had  the  privilege  to 
fish  with,  and  he  enjoys  his  form 
of  fishing  as  much  as  I do  mine — 
perhaps  more.  Interesting  to  me 
was  that  instead  of  shunning  other 
anglers  or  trying  to  keep  them 
from  his  hotspots,  he  invited 
everyone  who  would  listen. 

He  paused  from  time  to  time, 
finding  beauty  in  the  surround- 
ings. A combination  of  consump- 
tive user,  compassionate  angler 
and  intense  sportsman,  he  was 
something  I had  seldom  seen  in 
someone  who  purposely  targeted 
bluegills  and  perch. 

His  fishing  was  great  during  the 
past  year,  despite  the  rain  delays, 
and  he  fished  far  into  tall  and 
winter.  As  the  evening  ended 
another  fishing  day,  one  that  often 
resulted  in  Jason’s  heading  home 
to  clean  “a  mess  of  fish,”  I was 
convinced  that  in  many  ways  he 
was  right. 

Behind  us  had  been  an  assortment  of  crappies,  white 
perch,  yellow  perch  and  bluegills,  and  I noted  that  lason 
admired  every  fish  before  he  released  it.  In  his  eyes  they 
were  the  finest  fish  of  all. 

The  beauty  and  purpose  of  our  casting  lines  are  often 
different,  but  in  many  ways,  they  are  very  much  the  same.O 
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Tlie  Fislifly  Larva 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 
photos  by  the  author 

Opening  day  on  Commonwealth  waters  several  years  ago 
presented  plenty  of  challenges,  none  of  them  good.  It 
had  rained  continuously  and  heavily  for  almost  two  days, 
and  a fine  drizzle  continued  to  fall  as  the  season  opened. 
Pools  that  for  years  before  held  plenty  of  anglers  on  the 
opening  day  now  just  held  one  or  two  anglers.  Some 
pools  held  none.  Cornfields  now  contained  small, 
meandering  streams  flowing  through  them.  Several 
anglers  gave  up  fishing  the  main  stem  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek 
and  fished  one  of  the  many  small  creeks  formed  by  the 
overflowing  water.  As  I glanced  downstream  on  opening 
day,  I actually  saw  no  one  fishing  the  main  stem  of  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  and  a handful  of  anglers  fishing  in  a corn- 
field— and  some  of  them  caught  trout. 

d'wo  friends  and  I then  began  fishing  a miniafure  pool 
on  a side  stream  created  by  the  flooding  rains.  By  10 
a.m.,  just  about  everybody  quit.  As  I looked  in  the  small 
stream  searching  for  displaced,  disoriented  trout,  I 
noticed  some  large  gray,  wormlike  critters  floating  near 
the  surface — not  just  one  or  two,  but  dozens  of  these 
larvae  floated  past  me. 

I identified  fhem  as  a close  relative  of  the  dobsonfly,  or 
hellgrammite,  called  the  fishfly.  Before  we  quit  fishing  in 
that  farmer’s  field,  we  managed  to  catch  a half-dozen 
trout  on  Woolly  Buggers  twitched  slowly  in  the  overflow 
pools.  As  we  caught  trout,  we  hurried  over  to  the  flooded 
main  stem  and  released  them. 

Why  did  this  particular  pattern  work  when  none  other 
had?  The  Woolly  Bugger  caught  trout  that  morning 
because  it  looked  like  the  dislodged  fishfly  larvae  so 
prevalenf  in  the  stream  that  day. 

You  might  be  familiar  with  the  adult  fishfly.  It’s 
common  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  appears 
above  the  water  as  an  adult  usually  around  the  end  of 
May  and  early  June.  This  mothlike  black  insect  flitters 
near  streams. 

I'he  fishfly,  dobsonfly  and  the  alderfly  are  close  rela- 
tives. All  belong  to  the  same  order  of  aquatic  insects, 
Megaloptera,  and  all  larvae  are  large  and  an  important 
source  of  food  for  fish.  All  three  have  gray  to  dark-gray 
bodies.  The  alderfly  and  the  fishfly  are  more  often  found 
on  trout  streams  and  not  often  found  in  the  same  num- 
bers as  you’d  find  the  dobsonfly  or  hellgrammite. 

Fishflies  and  dobsonflies  are  included  in  the  same  family 
(Corydiladidae). 

I have  seen  these  large  gray  larvae  on  streams  across  the 


state,  including  many  small  streams,  like  many  of  the 
tributaries  to  Laurel  Run  in  southwest  Pennsylvania.  Use 
the  pattern  I suggest  here  in  April  and  May  especially,  or 
anytime  when  you  hit  high  water.  If  you  plan  to  test  it  in 
late  summer  or  fall,  use  a smaller  version. 

I no  longer  wonder  why  the  Woolly  Bugger  works  so 
well.  In  fact,  for  years  I’ve  opened  the  season  with  a 
Beadhead  Woolly  Bugger.  I’m  convinced  that  much  of 
the  Woolly  Bugger’s  success  rests  with  the  fishfly  larva. 

Try  this  pattern  on  your  next  early  season  trip. 

I learned  about  this  pattern  about  five  years  ago.  After 
that  opening  day  incident  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  I met  John 
Rabatin  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona.  John  spent  more  than  50 
years  fishing  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  waters  before  he 
moved  to  the  Southwest.  I had  just  completed  a fly  tying 
demonstration  and  John  came  up  to  me  and  said  he 
developed  a deadly  pattern  for  eastern  streams.  He 
piqued  my  interest  when  he  handed  me  his  Fishfly  Larva 
pattern.  It  looked  great:  ft  had  that  gray  color  that  J saw 
on  those  larvae  that  opening  day.  John  gave  me  a half- 
''dozen  patterns  to  try  on  Pennsylvania  waters.  That 
pattern  really  worked  and  that’s  the  pattern,  with  several 
modifications,  that  1 tie  here. 

However,  that’s  not  the  first  pattern  I’ve  seen  for  this 
insect.  Both  Charlie  Wetzel  and  Alvin  Grove  wrote  about 
these  critters  more  than  50  years  ago.  Jim  Gilford  also 
wrote  about  the  fishfly  and  he  called  the  fly  the  “Trout 
Stream  Hellgrammite.”  In  J955,  Truman  Doyle  wrote 
about  a fishfly  pattern  called  the  “Dirty  Bird”  that  was 
extremely  effective.  There  are  other  patterns  for  this  larva, 
imitations  that  have  been  around  for  years. 

The  Fishfly  Larva  is  easy  to  tie.  If  you  can  tie  a Woolly 
Bugger,  you  can  tie  one  of  these.  The  body  consists  of 
gray  and  brown  angora  with  dark-brown  hackle  stems  or 
goose  biots  for  the  tails.  Why  not  use  chenille  instead  of 
the  angora  fur?  J like  the  pattern  to  have  a robust,  tapered 
body.  You  can  readily  attain  that  by  dubbing  the  fur  and 
making  the  body  heavier  as  you  move  forward.  John  adds 
weight  to  the  body  when  he  ties  it.  He  ties  in  10  wraps  of 
.010  lead.  John  uses  dark-gray  goose  biots  at  the  tail  and 
the  head  of  his  pattern.  The  pattern  J tie  here  has  hackle 
stems  to  copy  the  tail.  J tie  some  large  patterns  that  J use 
in  the  spring  and  smaller  patterns  that  J fish  in  the  fall. 

The  smaller  sizes  have  an  added  bonus:  They  can  copy  the 
smaller,  extremely  common  alderfly.  This  fly  is  a deadly 
pattern  that  you  should  carry  with  you  all  the  time.Q 


Dressing:  Fishfly  Larva 

Hook:  Long-shank  nymph  hook,  sizes  6 to  10  (depending  on  the  time  of  year). 
Thread:  Dark  brown. 

Tail:  Dark-brown  hackle  stems  cut  off  in  the  middle,  or  dark-brown  goose  biots. 
Body:  Dark-gray  angora  dubbed  and  wound  around  the  shank,  pahnered  with  a 
dark-brown  hackle. 

Thorax:  Brownish-red  angora. 


^ . Add  about  15  wraps  of  .010  weight  at  the  front  of  the  hook 
(optional).  To  copy  the  tail,  tie  in  three  dark-brown  hackle 
stems  at  the  hook  bend.  Cut  these  hackle  stems  at  least  halbvay 
up  the  stem  so  that  you  get  large  segments  at  the  tail.  Let  the 
tips  of  the  hackle  stems  e.xtend  a quarter-inch  past  the  hook 
bend  and  make  certain  you  have  them  separated.  Remember 
that  you  can  also  use  dark-brown  goose  biots  for  the  tail. 


2.  Tie  in  the  dark-brown  saddle  hackle  just  in  front  of  the  tail. 


3.  Dub  the  gray  angora  and  wind  it  forward,  tapering  as  you  go. 
Wind  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  hook  shank  and 
tie  in. 


4.  Dub  and  make  about  fiv'e  turns  with  the  brown  angora  at  the 
head. 


5.  Bring  the  brown  saddle  hackle  that  \ou  left  at  the  tail  forward 
to  the  eye.  Make  about  si.x  to  eight  winds  spaced  equally  with 
the  hackle  over  the  bodv  and  tie  in  at  the  eve. 


6.  Cut  off  the  hackle  on  the  top  and  the  bottom  so  that  the  tly 
has  hackle  only  on  the  sides  (optional).  Use  your  t\  ing  thread 
to  create  a head,  and  then  whip  finish. 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Fly  lines  can  be  so  confusing.  There  are  floating  lines, 
sinking  lines  anci  sinking-tip  lines.  Sinking  and  sinking- 
tip  lines  have  different  sink  rates.  There  are  level  lines, 
shooting  heads,  double  tapers  and  weight -forward  tapers. 
There  are  stiff  lines  designed  for  tropical  fishing  and  limp 
lines  designed  for  cold-weather  fishing.  There  are  lines  of 
ditterent  weights,  each  designated  by  a number.  And  they 
all  come  in  a variety  of  colors. 

Basics 

There  are  some  basics  that  can  help  you  understand  all 
this  information  and 
choose  the  best  line  for 
your  fly  fishing.  The 
first  basic  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  line  is 
matched  to  the  rod,  or 
vice  versa.  Most  rods 
have  the  suggested  line 
weight  listed  on  the  rod 
just  above  the  grip. 

Lines  are  numbered  this 
way,  with  the  designa- 
tions running  from  1 to 
15. 

As  a rough  guide  tor 


your  fishing,  most  trout  fishing  on  small  streams  is  best 
with  a 3-weight  to  5-weight  line,  trout  fishing  on  larger 
waters  with  a 5-  to  6-weight,  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
with  a 6-  to  7- weight,  largemouth  bass  fishing  with  a 7-  to 
9-weight,  and  pike  fishing  with  an  8-  to  9-weight  line. 

These  line  weight  suggestions  are  often  based  not  on 
whether  you  can  land  the  fish,  but  on  the  best  line  to  cast 
or  turn  over  the  fly  that  you  will  have  to  use  to  attract  the 
fish.  If  you  have  not  yet  bought  an  outfit,  get  the  line  that 
will  throw  the  tly  you  need  to  use  and  then  get  the  rod 
and  reel  to  match  the  line. 

Double-taper, 
weight-forward 
lines 

Of  the  various  line 
designs,  level  line  is 
good  only  if  you  are  on 
a tight  budget.  The  best 
overall  line  to  buy  is  a 
weight-forward.  The 
common  belief  that  a 
double  taper  presents 
, the  line  more  delicately 

1 than  the  weight-forward 

2 is  not  always  true,  since 
I the  length  of  the  front 
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taper  on  most  weight-forward 
tapers  (other  than  true  bass-bug 
tapers)  is  longer  than  that  of  a 
double  taper.  This  allows  a 
delicate  presentation.  Further- 
more, a weight-forward  line  will 
present  a trout  dry  fly  delicately, 
while  on  another  trip  it  will  turn 
over  a bass  bug  with  precision. 

Double  tapers  have  the  advan- 
tage that  both  ends  are  the  same. 
Thus,  when  you  wear  out  or 
abrade  one  end,  you  can  remove 
the  line  from  the  reel  and  switch 
ends  to  give  you  a “new”  line.  You 
can’t  do  that  with  a weight- 
forward  line. 


Shooting  heads,  floating 
lines 

Most  of  these  fly  lines  are  about 
90  to  105  feet  long.  Shooting 
heads  are  different.  They  are 
about  30  feet  long,  and  are 
fastened  to  a running  line,  which 
in  turn  is  connected  to  the 
backing.  These  lines,  first  devel- 
oped on  the  West  Coast,  are  best 
for  long-distance  casting.  They 
are  ideal  for  shad  fishing  on  the 
Delaware,  for  instance,  where  long 
casts  are  a must  to  reach  the  fish  and  where  a long  drift  is 
often  necessary  to  coax  a strike. 

Floating  lines  are  best  for  short  casts  on  small  streams 
(trout  fishing),  fishing  a bug  or  shallow  fly  (smallmouths 
or  largemouths),  and  most  general  fishing. 


the  line  on  the  next  forward 
cast.  Sinking-tip  lines  allow 
planing  the  sinking  end  to 
the  surface  and  then  picking 
up  the  line  oft  the  surface,  as 
you  would  with  a floating 
line. 

Line  color 

Line  colors  are  typically 
light  tor  floating  line  (white, 
cream,  yellow,  light  green, 
tan ) and  dark  ( black,  dark 
green,  dark  blue,  brown, 
dark  gray)  for  sinking  lines 
or  for  the  sinking  end  of 
sinking-tip  lines.  The  dark 
colors  for  sinking  and 

C* 

sinking-tip  line  sections  are 
best  because  they  tend  to 
disappear  better  as  they  sink. 
Light  colors  are  best  with 
floating  lines  because  they  let 
you  follow  the  line  on  the 
surface,  judge  casting 
accuracy  and  distances,  and 
determine  when  to  adjust  or 
“mend”  the  line  on  a cross- 
stream cast. 

Think  of  tly  lines  not  as 
confusing,  but  as  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  choices  for  your  fishing.  Getting  the  right 
line  for  your  fishing  has  never  been  easier.  An  ideal  way 
to  learn  more  is  to  get  catalogs  from  major  line  compa- 
nies or  review  products  online  and  study  them  to  deter- 
mine the  best  line  for  your  fishing.  Q 


Line  colors  are  typically  light  for  floating  line  (white, 
cream,  yellow,  light  green,  tan)  and  dark  (black,  dark 
green,  dark  blue,  brown,  dark  gray)  for  sinking  lines 
or  for  the  sinking  end  of  sinking-tip  lines. 


Sinking,  sink-tip  lines 

If  you  want  to  get  deep  for  pike,  walleyes  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  or  any  bass  in  a pond  or  lake,  you  will  need  a 
sinking  or  sinking-tip  line.  The  entire  line  sinks  with 
sinking  lines.  These  lines  are  great  for  fishing  where  you 
want  to  get  the  tly  deep  and  keep  it  deep  during  the  entire 
retrieve. 

Sinking  lines  come  in  different  sink  rates,  varying  from 
about  1 through  8 inches  per  second  of  sink  rate.  The 
slow  sink-rate  lines  allow  fishing  just  below  the  surface,  as 
you  might  want  for  shad  or  large  stream  trout  with  a 1- 
or  2-inch  per  second  sink  rate.  Fast  sink-rate  lines  with  a 
short  leader  get  the  fly  deep  and  are  best  for  fishing  big 
streamer  flies  deep  for  largemouths  or  pike. 

Sinking-tip  lines  have  a section  of  line  that  floats,  with 
a front  sinking  section  varying  from  5 to  35  feet  long. 

The  sink  rates  of  the  sinking  tips  on  these  lines  also  vary. 

These  lines  are  easier  to  fish  than  sinking  lines,  because 
sinking  lines  don’t  allow  picking  up  the  line  off  the  water 
as  you  can  with  a floating  line.  The  best  way  to  retrieve 
and  cast  a sinking  line  is  to  retrieve  most  of  it,  make  an 
aerial  roll  cast,  continue  with  a back  cast  and  then  shoot 


Selected  Manufacturers’  Web  Sites 

Climax 

wvw.  climaxusa.com 

Cortland 

www.cortlandline.com 

Fenwick 

www.fenwickfishing.com 

Gudebrod 

WWW.  gu  debro  d . co  m 

Jim  Teeny 

WWW.  j i m teeny.  CO  m 

Monic 

www.monic.com 

Rio 

www.rioproducts.com 

Royal  Wulff 

WWW.  royal  wu  lff.com 

Scientific  Anglers 

www.3m.com/us/home_leisLire/scianglers 
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by  Alex  Zidock  Jr. 
photos  by  the  author 

Advances  in  technology  and  equipment  have  helped  ice 
fishermen  locate  fish  better  in  the  last  few  years  than  in 
the  last  50  years.  Now,  with  some  help  from  modern 
technology,  winter  anglers  can  set  out  on  their  own,  and 
knowing  nothing  about  a lake,  they  can  be  productive 
quickly.  For  this  reason,  every  ice  angler  should  use  an 
array  of  modern  equipment  to  help  find  fish.  Consider 
the  following  items. 


Fishing’s 

New  Ice 


An  ice  angler  lowers  a mini-camera  into  the  water.  Turning  the 
Hydrographic  map  camera  by  its  cord  provides  an  all-around  underwater  view. 

First  and  most  vital  is  a map  of  the  lake  bottom — a 
hydrographic  map.  A map  can  eliminate  a lot  of  unpro- 
ductive areas  in  a hurry  no  matter  which  species  you  are 
targeting.  With  a map  you  can  locate  a lake’s  river 
channel,  deep  holes,  dropoffs  and  even  small  streams  that 
flow  into  the  larger  waterway.  You  have  somewhere  to 
start  when  you’re  looking  for  a particular  point,  cut  or 
dropoff  1 cut  larger  maps  into  smaller  squares  and 
laminate  them  for  easier  handling  and  storage  while  Fm 
on  the  ice. 


Depth  finder,  GPS 

Next,  you  need  a depth  finder  and  a GPS  unit  to  record 
the  best  spots.  But  before  you  go  out  and  buy  any  new 
equipment, 

remember  that  i 

Digital  sonar 

whatever  you 
take  with  you 
onto  the  ice  has 
to  be  brought 
back  off  the  ice. 

At  the  end  of  a 
long,  cold  day, 
your  sled  can 
get  very  heavy. 

The  first  rule  of 
thumb  when 
buying  ice- 
fishing  equip- 
ment is  that 
smaller  and 
portable  is 
always  better. 

Depth  finders 
with  liquid 
crystal  displays 


are  great  for  checking  depth  quickly  and  efficiently.  The 
little  handheld,  flashlight-style  models  work  well  for 
checking  the  water  in  newly  drilled  holes.  Several  compa- 
nies make  battery-powered  models  with  ice  anglers  in 
mind.  For  working  a dig  while  you’re  fishing,  the  flasher 
sounders  work  best. 

If  ice  fishing  has  any  advantages  over  fishing  from  a 
moving  boat  in  the  summer,  this  has  to  be  it.  Once  you 
find  the  kind  of  cover  or  structure  you’re  looking  for,  dig 

another  hole 
about  3-feet 
away.  Drop 
the  flasher 
transducer 
in  one  hole. 
On  the 
flasher  dial 
you’ll  first 
see  the 
bottom,  then 
another 
signal  for  the 
structure 
and,  if  fish 
are  around, 
some 
moving 
signals  of 
active  fish. 
When  you 
slowly  lower 
your  bait  in 
the  first  hole 


Flasher  sounder 
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you  will  see  the 
flashing  signal  of 
your  bait,  as  it 
gets  closer  to  the 
structure  and  the 
fish.  With  the 
right  bait  you 
should  see  the 
flashing  signal  of 
the  fish  moving 
toward  your 
flashing  bait 
signal.  When  the 
flashing  signal  of 
your  bait  and  the 
flashing  signal  of 
the  fish  come 
together  and 
become  one,  the 
fish  has  taken  the 
bait. 

It  took  a little 
Underwater  camera  and  TV  screen  getting  used  to, 

but  soon  after  I 

began  using  the  flasher,  I found  I was  translating  what  I 
saw  on  the  flasher  in  my  mind’s  eye  to  what  was  actually 
happening  some  30  feet  below  the  ice. 

Underwater  camera  outfit 

If  you  really  want  to  see  what’s  going  on  beneath  your 
feet  when  you’re  ice  fishing,  underwater  camera  outfits 
have  become  portable  and  affordable.  They  work  great  in 
all  seasons.  The  camera  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  flasher.  Even  though  you  have  to  be  able  to  interpret 
what  the  flasher  is  telling  you,  with  the  camera  you 
actually  can  see  what’s  down  there.  Using  both  together 
helps  you  learn  how  to  read  the  flasher  more  accurately 
by  actually  seeing  on  the  television  screen  what  the  flasher 
is  “seeing.” 

The  underwater  camera  consists  of  a battery-operated 
television  screen  and  a mini-camera  that  is  attached  to  a 
long  cord.  If  you  want  to  see  what  is  directly  below  your 


ice-fishing  hole,  you  just  attach  the  cord  to  the  back  fin  of 
the  camera  before  it  is  lowered  into  the  water.  If  you 
want  to  see  what’s  around  the  hole  you’\'e  dug,  just  dangle 
the  camera  from  the  top.  You  can  turn  the  camera  by 
turning  the  cord.  To  get  an  accurate  sense  of  direction,  a 
small  arrow  appears  on  the  screen  to  let  you  know  the 
direction  in  which  the  camera  is  pointed.  Other  impor- 
tant data  like  the  depth  of  the  camera  and  the  water 
temperature  is  also  visible  on  the  screen. 

Even  though  ambient  light  (natural  light)  is  the  best 
light  in  which  to  view  underwater  objects,  one  of  these 
kinds  of  cameras  has  a blend  of  red  and  green  lights  that 
the  manufacturer  says  “closely  match  the  frequency  of 
‘color’  of  particles  in  water.”  Since  there  are  abundant 
particles  floating  in  the  water  (sometimes  the  screen 
looks  like  an  underwater  snowstorm),  the  patented  light 
combination  makes  viewing  easier. 

Applications  for  underwater  cameras  are  limitless. 
When  searching  for  the  right  underwater  conditions  you 
can  see  exactly  what  kind  of  bottom  is  below  you.  You 
can  see  if  the  structure  is  milfoil,  tree  branches  or  a 
stump.  And  even  though  we’ve  all  seen  television  fishing 
shows  that  feature  a big  bass  gulping  a plastic  worm, 
there’s  nothing  to  compare  having  your  own  camera 
focused  on  your  own  bait  and  watching  a fish,  even  a 
small  sunny  or  a yellow  perch,  approach  your  bait  and 
take  it,  or  leave  it. 

My  buddy  and  I are  out  on  the  ice  on  the  big  lake  near 
my  house.  We  sit  just  10  yards  apart  with  our  tip-ups 
lined  along  the  arc  of  the  dropoff  below  the  ice.  Two 
lanterns  cast  a yellow  light  that  turns  the  snow  the  color 
of  butter,  and  the  faint  blue  hue  of  the  TV  screens  next  to 
our  ice  holes  now  reflects  on  our  faces.  I look  up,  and 
through  a backlit  picture  window  of  one  of  the  homes 
that  dots  the  shoreline  I see  the  silhouette  of  a man  and  a 
woman  looking  at  us.  I imagine  the  guy  saying  to  his 
wife,  “Gimme  the  clicker,  Grace.  Must  be  something  real 
important  on  for  those  guys  to  haul  TV  sets  out  onto  the 
ice.”  He  probably  doesn’t  know  he’s  watching  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  age  in  ice  fishing. O 


Manufacturers 


Nature  Vision,  Inc. 
Aqua-Vu 
Brainerd,  MN 
(218)  825-0733 
www.aquavu.com 
Underwater  camera 

Techsonic  Industries 
Humminbird  Fisheye 
Underwater  System 
(334)  687-6613 
www.techsonic.com 
Underwater  camera 


Vexilar,  Inc. 
Minneapolis,  MN 
55420-2752 
www.vexilar.com 
Flasher  sounders 

Garmin,  Inc. 
Olathe,  KS 
(913)  397-8200 
www.garmin.com 
www.garmin.com 
GPS 


Lowrance,  Inc. 

Tulsa,  OK 
(800)  324-1356 
www.lowrance.com 
Sounders 

Magellan,  Inc. 

San  Dimas,  CA 
(909)  394-5000 
www.magellangps.com 
GPS 


Strike  Master 
Polar  Vision 
Big  Lake,  MN 
(763)  263-8999 
www.strikemaster.com 
Digital  sonar 
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by  Linda  Steiner 

Think  of  all  that  has  happened  since  1939:  World  War  II, 
swing  bands,  poodle  skirts,  rock  and  roll.  Sputnik,  the 
Beatles,  the  moon  landing,  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Earth 
Day,  computers,  rap  music,  the  Internet,  9/11,  the  war  in 
Iraq,  e-mail,  DSL  and  DVDs. 

“I  remember  it  all,”  some  of  you  may  say.  “I  was  there, 
and  boy,  things  sure  have  changed.” 

Things  certainly  have  changed  in  the  last  65  years.  Not 
just  in  the  world  in  general,  but  also  in  the  world  of 
angling.  Today’s  fishing  line  is  not  your  father’s 
monofilament. 
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In  the  past  65  years,  in  the  arena  of  what  connects  a 
angler’s  hook  to  his  fishing  rod,  one  event  stands  out. 

This  wasn’t  so  much  the  discovery  of  the  synthetic 
material  called  nylon,  by  DuPont  in  1938,  as  it  was  what 
happened  in  1939.  In  that  year,  the  plastic  material  that 
would  revolutionize  what  a well-dressed  woman  wore  on 
her  legs — nylon  stockings — was  fashioned  into  the  first 
nylon  fishing  line.  Through  the  magic  of  hard  science, 
synthetic  polymers  developed  from  air,  water  and  petro- 
leum opened  a new  era  in  angling.  So  long,  silk  and  linen 
lines!  Welcome  to  better  fishing  through  chemistry! 
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Anglers  used  “your  father’s  monofilament  line”  for  many 
years  (old  photo,  opposite  page).  Today’s  monofilament  lines 
must  be  stronger  with  smaller  diameters  (carp  photo, 
opposite  page).  Lines  for  trolling  (above)  must  be  tough. 
Fluorocarbon  leaders  are  becoming  more  popular,  especially 
for  fly  rod  steelhead  fishing  (below).  Jigging  for  bass  (inset 
photo  below)  requires  lines  that  can  take  the  shock  of  a hit. 

World  War  II  brought  a dizzying  array  of  technological 
developments,  and  Dacron®  came  along  at  DuPont  in 
1945.  Dacron,  a nylon-type  material,  was  braided  for 
fishing  line.  But  in  1958,  DuPont  came  up  with  an  even 
skinnier,  more-fish-fooling,  easier-casting  line,  when  they 
extruded  nylon  in  one  long,  single,  continuous  strand. 
That’s  when  monofilament,  original  gray  Stren  fishing 
line,  was  born,  and  it  would  become  the  standard  in 
fishing  line. 

Think  of  plastic  spaghetti,  thinner  than  the  thinnest 
angel  hair  pasta  and  squeezed  out  the  same  way  (more  or 
less)  in  the  making.  That  is  monofilament  fishing  line. 

We  all  use  it,  spooling  20-pound  test  on  heavy  trolling 
rigs,  winding  6-pound  test  on  spinning  reels,  or  tying  on 
a 7x  hair-wisp  of  a tippet.  Just  as  we’re  no  longer  using 
steel  rods  and  fiberglass  rods 
because  graphite  rules  the 
day,  monofilament  fishing 
line  has  evolved  from  what 
dad  or  grandpa  fished.  In  its 
journey,  monofilament  has 
taken  some  strange  twists 
(no  pun  intended),  spawn- 
ing its  own  use-specific  and 
attribute-specific  array. 

Take  color,  for  instance. 

Just  as  cars  have  come  a long 
way  from  Henry  Ford’s  “one 
color,  as  long  as  it’s  black”  to 
rainbow  hues  with  metallic 
sparkle,  so  has  the  original 
monofilament  line  given 
birth  to  several  lineages: 

Lines  that  are  meant  to  be 
seen,  lines  that  are  nearly 
invisible,  and  hybrids.  From 


the  beginning  of  monofilament,  most  fishermen  wanted  a 
line  that  fish  couldn’t  see,  which  “disappeared”  underwa- 
ter. They  also  wanted  lines  with  optical  qualities  built  in, 
so  they  could  watch  the  movement  of  the  monofilament, 
and  the  tug  of  bites,  topside. 

“That’s  why  we’ve  had  fiuorescent  lines  practical^ 
from  the  get-go,”  says  David  Justice,  head  of  Research  and 
Development  at  Stren  Fishing  Lines.  By  1962,  the  second 
generation  of  monofilament  introduced  fluorescence  into 
lines,  in  Clear  Blue  Original  Stren. 

Even  so,  the  clock  hasn’t  stopped  at  Stren  and  other 
fishing  line  companies.  Today,  anglers  who  stop  at  their 
local  tackle  shops  to  buy  new  monofilament  find  a wide 
array  of  line  choices. 

Not  all  fishing  has  the  same  requirements — trolling  for 
muskies  isn’t  like  dabbing  for  wild  brookies — and  line 
manufacturers  have  responded  through  the  years  with 
clear  lines  as  an  obvious  no-see  choice,  as  well  as  high- 
visibility  lines,  brightly  colored  monofilament  in  many 
shades.  Fluorescent-gold  Stren  was  brought  out  by  that 
company  in  1972  and  is  still  offered.  “We  call  it  ‘the  line 
watcher’s  line,”’  says  Justice,  useful  for  those  who  want  to 
see  every  twitch  when  they’re  fishing.  Justice  says  high- 
visibility  lines  are  especially  popular  in  surf  fishing  and 
with  charter  captains  who  have  a spread  of  rods  on  the 
boat  and  need  to  differentiate  one  from  another. 

Good  old  American  ingenuity  is  certainly  at  work  in 
the  fishing  line  business,  and  one  company  touts  a new 
“solar”  tone,  while  others  sell  brilliant-neon  lines,  and 
even  a variegated-color  “camo”  line.  A blood-red  line  is 
said  to  be  an  attractant  to  predatory  fish.  “The  line  that 
acts  like  a lure,”  is  how  the  manufacturer  (Cajun  Line 
Company)  advertises  its  product. 

Quirky  tints  are  also  available,  but  many  companies 
have  settled  on  shades  of  green  as  the  practical  additions 
to  their  stables  of  line  colors.  Most  offer  olive  or  gray- 
green  lines  for  use  in  lakes  that  have  that  cast.  Still,  the 
search  for  line  colors  is  not  over. 

“All  I can  say  is  we’re  working  on  a new  color,”  sa}'s 
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Arsalan  Azari,  the 
Product  Innovation 
Fishing  Line  Manager 
for  Berkley,  which 
makes  the  Trilene 
brand.  Trilene  goes 
“way  back”  as  a 
monofilament,  too;  It’s 
been  made  in  the 
United  States  for  50 
years,  savs  Azari.  The 
“revolutionary”  color 
system  is  hush-hush 
right  now,  he  says,  but 
the  project  “will  satisfy 
both  fishermen  and  the 
fish.” 

Nylon  was  a natural 
material  for  fishing 
lines,  says  Azari,  because 
it  has  so  much  strength  when  stretched.  Today,  90 
percent  of  the  monofilament  lines  on  the  market  are 
made  of  copolymers,  a blended  or  bonded  mix  of  differ- 
ent types  of  nylons. 

“It  can’t  all  be  done  with  one  polymer,”  says  Azari. 

“One  polymer  can  do  one  thing,  one  can  do  another,  so 
the  lines  are  blended  and  alloyed  together.”  He  says  that 
at  his  company,  “We  force  the  nylons  to  bond  chemically 
to  each  other.  Some  polymers  attract  each  other  and 
some  are  incompatible.” 

To  be  useful  to  anglers,  monofilament  lines  must  be 
somewhat  stretchy,  not  set-to-length  and  brittle,  so  they 
can  absorb  the  shock  of  a strike  and  recover.  Lines  must 
be  tough,  abrasion-resistant,  so  fish  don’t  snap  off  in  real- 
life,  rocky  and  snag-studded  angling  situations.  Lines 
must  also  be  flexible,  or  limp,  so  they  cast  easily  and  lie  on 
the  water  loosely.  Strength,  or  the  pound-pull  at  which 
the  line  will  break,  has  improved  the  most  of  all 
monofilament  features  over  the  years,  in  response  to 
anglers  asking  for  ever-thinner  and  ever-stronger  lines. 

By  tweaking  the  nylon  formula  or  the  combination  of 
polymers,  line  company  chemists  can  add  or  subtract  the 
basic  features  of  monofilament  not  only  for  general 
fishing  needs,  but  also  to  satisfy  growing  niche  markets. 
Specialty  lines  are  now  sold  for  everything  from  “big- 
game”  fishing  (extra  strong  and  tough)  to  ultra-light 
angling  (extremely  thin  and  super  limp). 

“As  the  line  has  progressed,  anglers  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated,”  says  Azari.  “Everybody  has  developed 
their  own  way  of  fishing.  The  techniques  they  use  are 
different;  they  want  the  line  to  do  this,  to  do  that.” 

Some  bugaboos  remain.  Nylon  can  be  degraded  by 
exposure  to  ultraviolet  light,  becoming  brittle  and  losing 
its  transparent  qualities.  Justice  says  that  all  the  Stren 
lines  have  had  UV  inhibitors  for  years.  Sensitivity  to  light 
can  be  reduced,  but  not  eliminated.  Nylon  also  absorbs 
water.  Although  they  cast  better  when  wet,  saturated 
nylon  lines  lose  some  of  their  strength. 

Monofilament  that  is  fished  and  then  dried  repeatedly 


goes  through  molecu- 
lar structure  changes 
that  can  make  the  line 
less  manageable.  It 
can  take  a “set”  or 
gain  a “memory”  of 
being  on  the  spool, 
taking  longer  to 
become  resaturated 
and  castable.  How 
often  to  change  line 
depends  on  how 
much  light  and 
dunking  a line  gets, 
but  then,  replacing 
the  spool  of 
monofilament 
routinely  is  a small 
price  to  pay  for  so 
much  fishing! 

What  about  the  future?  That  may  be  here  already. 

“You  can  only  do  just  so  much  with  nylon,”  says  Justice. 
“There  may  be  some  improvement  yet  in  strength, 
limpness  and  toughness,  the  three  most  important 
qualities  in  monofilament.  But  when  you  add  one 
quality,  you  subtract  another.”  That’s  just  part  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  material. 

Justice  says  that  in  the  future  he  sees  more  specialty 
lines  that  emphasize  one  ability  over  another,  a reason 
that  the  company  has  copolymer  lines,  as  well  as 
monopolymer.  “Everyone  is  going  for  stronger,  stronger, 
stronger,”  says  Justice,  “and  there  are  tradeoffs.” 

If  there  is  a “new  kid  on  the  block”  among 
monofilaments,  it  is  fluorocarbon  line.  Eluorocarbon,  or 
polyvinylidene  fluoride,  was  invented  more  than  25  years 
ago  by  Kureha  Chemical,  the  parent  company  of  the  line 
manufacturer  Seaguar,  but  its  application  to  fishing  is 
recent.  Eluorocarbon  is  a different  type  of  plastic  from 
nylon.  Nylon,  although  almost  transparent,  reflects  light 
and  looks  shiny.  The  light  refractive  index  of  fluorocar- 
bon line  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  water,  so  it  “disap- 
pears” more  than  nylon  and  is  not  as  easily  seen  by  either 
anglers  or  fish.  Azari  says  that  in  tests  at  Berkley’s  labs, 
fish  in  tanks  bumped  into  fluorocarbon  lines  five  times 
more  often  than  they  bumped  into  nylon  lines. 

Eluorocarbon  is  denser  than  nylon  and  sinks  faster,  and 
it  hardly  absorbs  water.  The  down  side  to  the  material,  at 
least  so  far,  is  that  it  is  stiffer  than  nylon  and  tends  to 
jump  off  the  reel  spool  and  twist.  Although  line  manu- 
facturers are  working  on  these  problems,  the  best  use  of 
fluorocarbon  line  remains  as  leader  or  tippet  material. 

Many  fishing  lines  offered  today  are  definitely  not  the 
monofilament  that  dad  used.  Instead,  they  incorporate 
whatever  the  technology  of  the  new  millennium  can 
bring  to  the  sport.  But,  as  the  saying  goes,  “The  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same.”  The  tools  of 
fishing,  including  the  lines  we  use,  change  constantly,  but 
we  can  depend  on  the  reasons  why  we  fish  always  to  stay 
the  same.Q 


Some  kinds  of  fishing  require  extremely  thin  monofilament  leaders, 
like  this  low-water  fishing  for  wild  trout. 
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One  afternoon  five  years  ago,  while  I was  wading  in  a 
river,  a man  came  by  in  a small  kayak.  He  beached  the 
craft  on  the  point  of  an  island  that  was  always  too  deep 
for  me  to  reach  on  foot,  jumped  out  and  pulled  a spin- 
ning rod  from  the  cockpit.  He  began  to  wade  and  fish  a 
section  that  I had  only  seen  fished  by  those  in  a guided 
drift  boat.  The  ability  to  slip  stealthily  past  my  position 
and  reach  water  other  waders  could  not  reach  made  a 
lasting  impression.  Kayaks  were  nothing  new  to  me — 1 
had  used  them  several  times.  I just  had  never  considered 
their  value  to  anglers. 

In  the  fall  of  that  same  year,  I was  talking  with  a friend 
who  was  bound  for  college  in  one  of  Canada’s  northern 
provinces.  His  kayak  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  garage 
and  I asked  if  he  wouldn’t  mind  my  using  it  during  his 
absence.  That  basic  kayak  provided  some  excellent 
angling  opportunities  during  the  next  few  years,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  kayak.  The  more  I used  the  kayak,  the 
more  I enjoyed  fishing  from  it.  Unfortunately,  drilling 
holes  to  accommodate  rod  holders,  paddle  locks  and  a 
few  other  gadgets  was  not  something  I could  do  with  a 
borrowed  kayak.  The  time  had  come  to  purchase  one. 

Today  there  are  far  more  kayak  offerings  than  ever 
before.  Kayaks  fall  not  only  into  a whole  range  of  form, 
fit  and  function,  but  each  class  type  has  many  choices.  As 
with  selecting  any  watercraft,  the  list  can  be  narrowed 
several  ways.  A good  place  to  start  is  by  deciding  how  and 
where  you  will  most  often  use  the  kayak.  Some  are 
combination  crafts.  Others  fit  a specific  function.  Will  it 
be  a solo  craft  or  a tandem  two-seat  model?  How  will 
you  haul  and  store  the  craft?  The  selection  process  begins 
to  narrow  as  you  answer  each  question.  Once  you  have 


outlined  your  basic  needs,  spend  some  time  at  a reputable 
kayak  outfitter  in  your  area.  Many  establishments  offer 
classes  and  seminars,  and  some  even  run  “demo  days”  so 
you  can  try  a few  different  models. 

My  specific  wants  in  a kayak  led  me  to  a design  that 
was  suited  more  for  rivers  than  lakes.  1 wanted  it  light 
enough  to  carry  anywhere,  but  durable  enough  for 
shallow,  rocky  water.  Having  been  in  several  kayaks  with 
small  cockpits,  I wanted  one  with  a wide  enough  frame 
and  cockpit  to  allow  ample  room  for  my  legs.  My  se- 
lected size  fell  between  9.5  feet  and  1 1 feet  to  fit  the  carry 
weight  I sought.  Discussions  with  outfitters  had  me 
choosing  a model  from  a tew  dilferent  manufacturers 
with  similar  weight,  size  and  features,  and  by  shopping 
around  1 was  able  to  find  one  at  a modest  price.  Once  I 
chose  the  kayak,  I bought  a few  aftermarket  accessories  to 
make  the  craft  more  angler-friendly. 

Rigging  a kayak  today  is  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  for  my  father  in  his  day.  For  him  this  meant  it  was 
time  to  remove  the  old  canvas  and  replace  it  with  the  new'. 
Even  though  these  crafts  were  light  enough,  the  kayaks  of 
old  were  limited  in  function  and  delicate  in  structure. 
Rigging  a fishing-worthy  kayak  would  be  quite  dilferent. 

I selected  the  following  items  for  my  new  kayak:  A set  of 
paddle  holders,  pivoting  rod  holder,  two  recessed  rod 
holders,  and  an  anchor  cleat  and  fairlead  (holds  the 
anchor  line). 

Even  though  1 had  a very  good  idea  of  the  desired 
layout,  spending  a few  days  on  the  river  with  the  new 
kayak  before  mounting  anything  is  a smart  move.  The 
cleat,  paddle  lock  and  rod  holders  must  be  positioned  so 
that  they  do  not  interfere  w'ith  paddling  the  kayak.  This 
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step  is  important:  Angling  accessories  should  enhance, 
not  interfere  with,  the  craft’s  use.  To  ensure  the  paddle 
range  remains  clear,  use  a grease  pencil  to  mark  your 
range  of  motion,  and  then  mark  where  you  think  the 
accessories  will  best  fit  the  craft  when  in  use. 

You  need  only  basic  tools.  A Phillips-head  screwdriver, 
drill,  drill  bits,  a 3/8-inch  and  7/ 16-inch  wrench  or  socket 
set,  and  a rounded  rasp  file.  It  your  plans  involve  any 
recessed  accessories,  you  also  need  the  correctly  sized  hole 
saw  bit.  Using  a combination  marine  adhesive  and 
sealant  is  also  a good  idea. 

Paddle  holders 

You  can  choose  from  a few  different  types  of  paddle 
holders.  Side- mounted,  cross-cockpit  and  tether  strap 
are  a few.  Each  offers  advantages.  For  my  boat  I chose 
rubber  side-mounted  holders. 

Installing  the  rubber  paddle  holders  is  a snap.  The  first 
step  is  to  fit  the  mount  around  the  paddle  bar  and  then 
position  the  paddle  where  it  best  fits  on  the  kayak.  The 
position  needs  to  allow  easy  access  and  remain  clear  of 
any  other  accessories  you  plan  to  add.  Because  I was 
limited  on  where  to  store  the  paddle,  the  biggest  choice 
was  to  attach  them  to  the  left  or  right  side.  Many  kayak 
enthusiasts  choose  to  reach  their  paddles  from  the  right, 
but  1 chose  to  reach  mine  from  the  left.  One  reason  for 
doing  this  was  to  have  access  to  the  anchor  cleat  (de- 
scribed later)  with  my  right  hand. 

Mark  the  desired  location  and  drill  one  hole  for  each 
holder.  For  this  installation,  and  for  fastening  all  kayak 
accessories,  I used  wide,  pan-head  stainless-steel  machine 
screws  with  nylon  washers  and  nylon  lock  nuts.  With  a 
nylon-centered  locknut  there  is  no  need  to  over-tighten 
any  of  the  fasteners.  In  fact,  excessive  torque  will  damage 
the  kayak.  Use  a dab  of  marine  sealant/adhesive  over 
each  hole  before  fastening. 


Basic  tools  you  need  include  a Phillips-head  screwdriver,  drill, 
drill  hits,  a 3/8-inch  and  7/16-inch  wrench  or  socket  set,  and  a 
rounded  rasp  file.  If  your  plans  involve  any  recessed 
accessories,  yon  also  need  the  correctly  sized  hole  saw  hit.  Use 
a comhination  marine  adhesive  and  sealant. 


Pivoting  rod  holder 

Pivoting  rod  holders  can  be  mounted  in  various 
positions.  1 have  seen  them  mounted  on  both  the  front 
and  back  decks  with  as  few  as  one  rod  holder  or  as  many 
as  four.  As  with  any  accessory,  placement  location  is  a 
matter  of  personal  choice.  To  add  another  level  of  choice, 
the  bases  are  available  in  recessed  or  surface  mounted. 
Before  mounting,  make  sure  you  know  the  range  of 
motion  required  to  paddle.  Pivoting  rod  holders  can 
easily  get  in  the  way  if  they’re  positioned  incorrectly. 


Some  items  the  author  selected  for  his  new  kayak  included  a 
set  of  paddle  holders  (not  pictured),  pivoting  rod  holder,  two 
recessed  rod  holders,  and  an  anchor  cleat  and  fairlead. 

Spending  ample  time  selecting  the  location  will  eliminate 
problems  later. 

Focation  often  depends  on  the  kayak  you’re  fitting. 

One  with  a semi-flat  front  deck  will  make  selecting  a 
good  position  a breeze.  I marked  the  holes,  drilled,  and 
fastened  the  base  in  place.  The  fastening  process  included 
my  using  stainless  steel  bolts,  nylon  washers  and  nylon- 
centered  lock  nuts  with  a dab  of  marine  sealant  placed 
over  each  hole. 

My  kayak  has  a long  cockpit  and  limited  deck  space,  so 
I had  to  modify  how  I mounted  the  rod  holder.  Because 
of  the  fairly  large  cockpit  and  how  far  the  front  deck  was 
from  the  seat,  I was  not  comfortable  with  the  long  reach 
required  for  deck-mounting  the  pivoting  rod  holder. 

After  some  planning,  1 did  some  minor  modifications  to 
the  mount  base  to  allow  for  a solid  mount  just  off  the 
coaming  base  (lip  that  forms  the  edge  of  the  cockpit). 

With  a quarter-round  rasp  tile,  I followed  the  groove 
on  the  mount’s  bottom  and  removed  an  additional 
eighth-inch  to  quarter-inch  of  the  center  groove.  This 
allowed  the  base  to  sit  nearly  flush  along  the  shaped  line 
just  outside  the  cockpit  coaming.  1 was  able  to  set  it  close 
enough  to  reach  while  allowing  ample  range  for  paddling 
and  room  for  placing  the  spray  skirt  around  the  cockpit. 

Anchor  system 

Even  though  there  are  many  variations  when  it  comes 
to  anchor  systems,  the  goal  is  to  keep  this  simple  and 
functional.  A bow-mounted  system  lets  you  fish  facing 
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After  marking  the  location  for  a recessed  rod  holder,  use  the 
hole  saw  to  cut  the  rough  opening.  Take  time  to  measure 
twice  and  cut  once:  It  just  doesn’t  feel  natural  cutting  a large 
hole  into  a perfectly  good  kayak! 

upstream,  a vital  safety  consideration,  especially  in 
moving  water. 

Positioning  the  cleat  is  simple.  Place  it  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  paddle  mounts  and  align  it  with  the  hip  of  the 
kayak  seat.  The  cleat  is  easy  to  reach  and  low  enough  to 
allow  unobstructed  paddling.  As  with  nearly  every 
accessory,  time  spent  on  the  water  with  your  kayak  will 
help  you  best  define  proper  location.  The  position  of  the 
fairlead  (holds  the  anchor  line)  should  be  close  to  the 
bow  and  should  be  high  enough  to  keep  the  anchor  above 
the  waterline. 

It  is  important  to  discuss  some  basic  anchors  many  are 
using.  The  one-pound  folding  grapple  anchor  that  comes 
with  many  kits  may  not  be  the  best  type  to  use.  They 
often  grab  so  well  that  they  make  retrieval  nearly  impos- 
sible. Two  inexpensive  options  are  using  a 3-pound 
coated  dumbbell.  A dumbbell  is  quiet  and  less  likely  to 
hang  up  or  cause  damage  to  your  hull.  Another  option  1 
use  is  to  melt  3 pounds  of  lead  and  pour  it  in  an  old  steel 
cup  with  a u-bolt  or  eyebolt  inside,  to  which  you  tie  the 
anchor  line.  These  options  are  both  easy  and  inexpensive. 

Note:  Never  anchor  your  kayak  in  rapids  or  swift 
water. 

Recessed  rod  holders 

Cutting  a 2-inch  hole  in  your  brand  new  kayak  is  a gut- 
wrenching  experience.  Before  cutting  the  recess  hole, 
spend  some  time  figuring  where  the  holder  fits  best.  My 
decision  to  place  the  pair  right  behind  the  seat  was  to 
keep  them  within  reach,  and  to  keep  the  recess  tube  out 
of  the  way.  Note  that  the  position  must  allow  ample 
room  for  the  recess  tube. 


After  marking  the  location,  use  the  hole  saw  to  cut  the 
rough  opening.  Take  time  to  measure  twice  and  cut 
once:  It  just  doesn’t  led  natural  cutting  a large  hole  into 
a perfectly  good  kayak! 

To  fit  the  holder  properly  into  the  hole,  use  a half- 
round  rasp  or  large  rat-tail  file.  To  lit  Hush,  the  2-inch 
circle  should  resemble  more  of  an  oval  by  reshaping  the 
top  and  bottom  by  at  least  a quarter-inch.  Check  the  fit 
often,  and  once  it  is  Hush,  mark  and  drill  the  three  bolt 
holes.  As  usual,  1 used  stainless  steel  bolts,  nylon  washers 
and  nylon-centered  lock  nuts.  Before  securing  the 
mount  in  place,  use  a marine  adhesive/sealant  on  the 
underside  of  the  mount  to  eliminate  water  getting  in. 
Repeat  these  steps  for  as  many  recessed  rod  holders  as 
you  have  planned  to  include. 

Rigging  a kayak  to  meet  your  specific  angling  needs  is 
a rewarding  experience.  Having  a light,  very  functional, 
go-anywhere  craft  at  a modest  price  is  also  hard  to  beat. 
The  overall  availability  and  ease  of  renting  several 
different  styles  before  you  buy  is  a draw  to  why  kayaks 
are  becoming  so  popular.  The  experience  has  extended 
my  angling  range  and  presented  fishing  opportunities 
that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  possible.  O 


Hazards  on  the  water 

Dams.  Water  going  over  a dam  creates  a back  current,  or 
undertow,  that  can  pull  a boat  into  the  turbulence  and 
capsize  it.  This  hydraulic  can  trap  and  hold  a person  or  a 
boat.  Hazards  include  the  areas  abcw^e  and  below  the 
dam.  Paddlers  can  spot  dams  by  looking  downriver  for  a 
horizontal  line  across  the  water. 

Strainers.  Trees  are  typical  strainers  that  can  trap  and 
Hood  boats.  Water  Hows  through  these  obstructions,  but 
solid  objects  do  not.  Strainers  can  “pin”  victims  under- 
water. 

Current.  Never  underestimate  the  power  of  moving 
water.  Boaters  who  are  not  sure  that  their  boats  or  their 
abilities  can  meet  prevailing  conditions  should  stay  off 
the  water. 

Cold  water/sudden  immersion.  Sudden  immersion  in 
cold  water  can  lead  to  cardiac  arrest  or  can  cause  a person 
to  inhale  water.  If  you  fall  into  cold  water,  immediately 
cover  your  mouth  and  nose  with  your  hands.  Dress 
properly  for  the  cold  by  wearing  a hat,  several  la\'ers  ot 
clothing  and  warm  boots.  Wool,  pile  and  polypropylene 
provide  warmth  even  when  wet.  Avoid  cotton  tabrics. 
Hypothermia.  Hypothermia  is  the  lowering  of  the 
body’s  core  temperature.  It  begins  with  shivering, 
ludgment  then  becomes  clouded,  and  unconsciousness 
sets  in.  Death  can  occur  it  hypothermia  is  not  treated. 
Remove  a hypothermic  person  from  the  water  and 
replace  wet  clothes  with  warm,  dry  clothing  and/or  a 
blanket.  Do  not  massage  the  extremities  or  gi\'e  the 
victim  alcohol  or  caffeine. 

Heat  exhaustion/sunburn.  When  it  is  hot,  wear  sun- 
glasses, a hat,  and  lightweight  and  light-colored  clothing. 
Apply  sun  block  and  drink  lots  of  Huids. 

Other  boaters.  Be  aware  of  other  boaters.  Keep  a sharp 
lookout  to  prevent  collisions  and  conflicts. 
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Raystown  Lakes 

Stripers  from 

the  Shoreline 


by  Freddie  McKnight 


“A  $20,000  boat,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fishing 
gear,  and  a man  on  the  bank  is  catching  all  the  fish.”  I had 
heard  those  words  before  and  a smile  ran  across  my  face. 

It  is  not  always  like  that,  but  when  Raystown  Lake  stripers 
are  on  the  move,  you  can  catch  them  from  shore  as  often 
as  you  can  take  them  from  a boat. 

My  first  bank  striper  was  more  of  an  accidental  catch 
than  anything  else.  I was  soaking  a worm  on  the  bottom 
when  the  line  suddenly  started  racing  off  the  open  bail. 
Setting  the  hook,  I was 
sure  another  good- 
sized  carp  was  the 
culprit,  but  what  a 
surprise  I received 
when  the  fish  turned 
out  to  be  an  8-pound 
striper.  That  made  me 
curious.  Over  the  years 
since  that  incident, 
catching  fish  from  the 
bank  has  been  the  thing 
tor  me. 

How  to  fish 

The  absolute  best 
time  for  this  type  of 
action  is  in  the  spring 
when  the  water  tem- 
peratures reach  around 
50  degrees.  At  this  time 
the  fish  start  feeding 
heavily  after  a long 
winter  under  the  ice. 

They  move  up  the  lake 
to  the  old  power  plant 

dam  near  Saxton  and  can  be  caught  regularly  by  bank 
anglers  along  the  way. 

Live  bait  is  deadly  all  the  time,  so  it  is  an  ideal  choice. 
Most  anglers  rig  a slip  sinker  above  a barrel  swivel,  and 
then  tie  a 2-  to  3-foot  leader  off  the  swivel.  Using  trout, 
fallfish,  bluegills  or  shad,  cast  the  offering  and  leave  the 
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bail  open.  This  is  a game  of  patience,  but  probably  the 
most  consistent  way  to  catch  stripers  from  the  shoreline. 

One  of  the  big  secrets  of  catching  these  fish  is  keeping 
the  bait  close  to  shore.  This  may  seem  odd  to  those  who 
are  used  to  casting  as  far  as  they  can,  but  most  of  the  fish 
caught  are  actually  cruising  the  shoreline  in  search  of 
food.  The  first  10  yards  is  the  critical  area,  depending  on 
structure  in  the  area  you  are  fishing.  The  optimal  dis- 
tance could  be  even  less  than  10  yards. 

Hotspots  to  fish  include 
points,  especially  those 
nearest  the  main  lake  chan- 
nel. These  spots  include  the 
ends  of  flats  next  to  deep 
water  and  under  any  bridges 
that  span  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake. 

Current  and  bait  tend  to 
determine  where  the  fish  are 
going  to  feed.  Sometimes 
when  the  stripers  become 
aggressive,  you  can  see  them 
on  top  slashing  at  the  baitfish 
schools.  Keep  this  spot  in 
mind  to  try  in  the  future,  or 
if  it  is  convenient,  move  to 
that  location  as  soon  as  you 
can.  More  fish  will  likely  use 
that  area. 

If  the  bottom  fishing  isn’t 
producing,  sometimes 
anglers  will  use  slip  bobbers 
with  a live-bait  rig.  Casting 
the  offering  upstream,  let  the 
bait  move  over  the  structure.  This  tactic  covers  the  water 
best.  Cast  the  bait  out  to  various  depths  to  find  where  the 
fish  are  traveling  and  feeding. 

To  cover  the  most  amount  of  water,  try  using  lures.  Key 
in  on  the  points  and  flats,  and  fan  cast  an  area.  Then 
move  up  or  down  the  bank  and  repeat  the  process.  Large 
minnow-imitating  lures  and  various  topwater  baits  are 
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The  best  time  for  this  type  of  action  is  in  the  spring  when  the 
water  temperatures  reach  around  50  degrees.  At  this  time  the 
ftsh  start  feeding  heavily  after  a long  winter  under  the  ice. 

They  move  up  the  lake  to  the  old  power  plant  dam  near  Saxton 
and  can  be  caught  regularly  by  bank  anglers  along  the  way. 


the  most  common  ones  used. 

Even  using  lures,  most  of  the  catches  still  occur  in 
surprisingly  shallow  water.  The  fish  tend  to  cruise  just  off 
the  structure  in  the  deeper  water  until  they  can  find  a pod 
of  baitfish.  Once  they  round  up  the  bait,  they  try  and 
push  the  bait  to  the  shallow  water.  Then  they  rush  into 
the  school  to  catch  them.  Stripers  have  been  known 
almost  to  beach  themselves  at  times  when  corralling 
baitfish  this  way.  They  are  frequently  seen  along  the  shore 
edges  when  in  this  feeding  frenzy. 

One  of  the  most  important  keys,  aside  from  knowing 
where  to  fish,  is  to  remain  as  stealthy  as  possible.  This  is 
probably  why  live-bait  anglers  have  far  better  success  than 
those  tossing  lures.  Stripers  shy  away  from  the  loud 
vibrations  of  bank  noises.  Loud  talking  is  sometimes 
enough  to  push  the  fish  off,  so  keep  your  movements  and 
talking  low-key. 

Where  to  fish 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  lake,  from  the  Tatman  Run 
Access  upstream,  are  the  best  areas  to  fish  from  late  April 
through  mid-June.  The  fish  thrive  in  this  region  then, 
even  though  it  is  the  shallowest  area  of  the  lake.  Fishing 
the  pipeline  on  either  shore  just  below  the  PA  Route  994 
bridges  is  a good  option,  as  are  the  bridges  themselves. 
The  fish  must  pass  under  the  main  lake  bridge  to  reach 
the  river  on  their  false  spawning  run,  so  they  are  confined 
in  this  area.  Fishing  with  any  kind  of  bait  or  lure  behind 
the  bridge  supports  has  accounted  for  its  fair  share  of 
fish.  The  east  side  is  best  because  of  all  the  rip-rap  there. 

It  seems  baitfish  like  this  side  the  best,  and  the  big  fish 
follow  them  there. 

If  you  don’t  mind  a bit  of  walking,  you  can  hike  in 
along  the  trail  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  and  fish  the 
large  flat  just  to  the  north  of  the  Shy  Beaver  inlet.  The 
fish  drive  huge  pods  of  bait  onto  this  flat  and  thrash  into 
them.  Near  the  inlet  is  the  Lake  Raystown  Resort.  It  has 
three  major  points  jutting  out  into  the  lake.  Each  point 
can  produce  a fish  or  two.  My  preference  is  the  mile 
marker  21  signpost.  1 have  taken  more  of  my  fish  from 
that  point  than  any  other  area,  probably  because  that  is 
where  1 fish  the  most  and  other  anglers  are  not  apt  to  be 
there.  It  is  a bit  of  a haul  with  all  the  gear  from  Route 
994,  but  one  that  I gladly  make  once  or  twice  a week. 

At  the  Weavers  Falls  boat  launch  area,  fishing  the  river 
channel  itself  is  the  best  bet.  The  fish  will  be  following 
this  structure  all  the  way  up  to  the  power  plant  dam 
above  the  bridge.  There  are  many  rocks  and  small  points 
along  the  way  that  form  current  breaks.  The  fish  hold 
behind  these  breaks  in  the  same  way  that  trout  lurk 
behind  breaks  in  a stream.  They  will  quickly  come  out  of 
the  slower  water  to  pounce  on  unsuspecting  prey.  The 
bridge  piers  also  provide  a manmade  structure  the  fish 
will  use,  so  try  fishing  them  as  well. 

Upstream  about  a mile  or  so,  the  fish  will  reach  the  old 
power  plant  dam  that  stretches  across  this  portion  of  the 
Raystown  Branch.  Here  is  as  far  as  they  go.  Fish  congre- 
gate in  ample  numbers  below  the  dam,  and  they  can  be 
caught  there  by  diehard  casters.  It  can  be  treacherous 
here  at  times  with  a muddy  bank  and  high  water  condi- 


Large  minnow-imitating  hires  and  topwater  baits  work 
best.  Replace  treble  hooks  with  strong  single  hooks. 


tions,  so  be  careful  when  making  the  trek  to  this  spot. 
Landing  fish  here  also  has  its  share  of  hazards.  You  need  a 
long-handled  net  here. 

Equipment 

The  landlocked  lake  striped  bass  state-record  stands  at 
53  pounds,  12  ounces,  but  don’t  expect  to  best  that  mark. 

I am  not  suggesting  you  can’t,  but  the  average  fish  you  will 
be  catching  is  more  likely  to  be  less  than  20  pounds.  Still, 
these  fish  put  up  quite  a fight  and  can  quickly  peel  off 
large  amounts  of  line,  so  your  equipment  needs  to  be  up 
to  the  task. 

Heavy  casting  or  spinning  tackle  will  catch  the  fish.  For 
live-bait  fishing,  I use  a 7-foot  rod  with  17-pound-test 
line.  The  reel  holds  nearly  200  yards  of  line.  Still,  I have 
been  spooled  twice  by  fish  over  the  years.  Stripers  are 
strong,  fast  swimmers. 

For  casting,  I go  a bit  lighter  to  allow  my  lures  to  be  cast 
farther.  I use  a 6.5-foot  baitcasting  rod  spooled  with  14- 
pound  test.  The  reel  holds  nearly  225  yards  of  line.  This 
allows  for  long  casts,  not  outward,  but  at  a slight  angle  to 
the  shoreline  where  experience  has  shown  that  the  fish 
cruise  on  a certain  spot  where  I’m  fishing.  1 let  the  long 
casts  settle  until  the  rings  around  the  lure  dissipate.  Then 
1 begin  the  retrieve. 

Stripers  seem  almost  clumsy  at  times,  so  I keep  the 
retrieve  slow.  Striped  bass  have  slashed  at  my  topwater 
lures  more  than  a half-dozen  times  before  they  solidly 
connected.  They  have  also  hit  submerged  baits  three  or 
four  times  before  hooking  up. 

Most  lure  anglers  also  modify  their  offerings  by  replac- 
ing the  factory  treble  hooks  with  saltwater-type  single 
hooks.  The  striper’s  mouth  is  hard,  and  it  takes  a stout, 
sharp  hook  to  penetrate  it.  The  fish  have  also  been  known 
to  straighten  factory  hooks. 

Catching  these  trophy  fish  doesn’t  require  an  invest- 
ment of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a boat,  tackle  and  other 
gear.  You  just  need  to  know  the  fish  and  where  they  feed. 
Patience  is  a must  because  it  can  be  a long  time  between 
hits,  but  the  action  is  well  worth  the  wait.O 
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The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  faced 
with  critically  important  issues  that 
affect  PA  anglers  and  boaters.  We  call 
them  the  “Three  Ms.”  They  are  Money, 
Money  and  Merger. 

MONEY,  issue  #1,  concerns  day-to-day  funding  for 
the  programs  and  services  that  support  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania  and  provide  protection  and 
management  for  our  aquatic  resources. 

MONEY,  issue  #2,  is  for  long-term  funding  for 
design  and  construction  of  improvements  at  hatcheries, 
dams,  boat  accesses  and  other  facilities. 

MERGER,  issue  #3,  concerns  the  feasibility  of 
merging  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  (PFBC)  and  the 
Game  Commission  (PGC)  into  a single  fish,  wildlife  and 
boating  agency. 

#1  MONEY;  License  and  Registration 
Fees  Increase  (House  Bill  2155) 

THE  FEE  PACKAGE  IN  HB  2155 

• Introduced  by  House  Game  & Fisheries  Committee 
Chairmen  Bruce  Smith  and  Ed  Staback,  House  Bill 
2155  would  authorize  increases  in  fees  for  fishing 
licenses,  the  trout/salmon  stamp,  and  boat 
registrations. 

• The  fee  package  in  HB  2155  is  a consensus  proposal 
developed  by  leaders  of  angling,  boating  and 
sportsmen’s  groups  working  with  key  legislators  and 
their  staffs.  Visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  to  view  the  proposed  fee 
package. 

• At  hearings  held  by  the  Committee,  leaders  of  fishing 
and  boating  organizations  testified  that  their 
members  supported  paying  increased  fees  for 
licenses  and  registrations.  These  groups  include 
Pennsylvania  Trout,  Pennsylvania  BASS  Federation, 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Traditional  Anglers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Boating  Association  (SE). 

KEY  POINTS  ABOUT  INCREASED  FEES 

• It  will  take  increased  funds  to  provide  fishing  and 
boating  programs,  resource  management  and 
protection,  and  customer  service  in  the  future. 
License  and  registration  fees  are  the  primary  source 
of  this  funding,  and  state  General  Fund  (tax)  money 
is  not  used  to  support  fishing  and  boating  programs. 

• The  last  time  fees  for  fishing  licenses  were  increased 
was  in  1996,  and  the  last  increase  for  trout/salmon 
stamps  and  boat  registrations  was  1991. 

• The  fee  package  is  not  a substitute  for  long-term 
funding  for  construction  of  improvements  at 
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hatcheries,  dams  and  boat  launches.  Separate 
legislation  is  needed  for  this  funding. 

IMPACTS  IF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  IS 
NOT  OBTAINED 

• Guts  in  trout  stocking,  fish  management,  boat  launch 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  law  enlorcement 
will  occur  if  the  increase  is  not  in  place  for  the  2005 
license  year.  Key  decisions  need  to  be  made  by  mid- 
2004. 

RESULTS  IF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  IS 
OBTAINED 

• The  fee  increases  will  enable  the  PFBC  to  maintain 
programs  at  current  levels  and  address  some 
demands  for  additional  services.  The  agency  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  grow  and  stock  fish,  keep  law 
enforcement  officers  on  the  water,  and  show  people 
how  and  where  to  fish  and  boat  safely. 

• We  estimate  that  the  fee  increases  will  result  in  an 
additional  $5  million  in  annual  Fish  Fund  revenue. 
About  $1  million  in  additional  annual  revenue  will 
also  be  raised  for  the  Boat  Fund.  The  additional 
revenue  will  last  about  seven  years. 

• The  proposed  junior  fishing  license  will  attract  more 
than  $3  million  in  federal  funds  for  licenses  sold, 
which  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  does  not  now 
receive. 


CALL  TO  ACTION 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  encourages  all 
Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters  to  support  legislation 
(such  as  House  Bill  2155)  to  provide  much-needed 
funding  for  fishing  and  boating  programs. 

#2  MONEY:  Funding  for  Hatcheries,  Dams 
and  Boat  Ramps 

KEY  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  NEED  FOR 
FUNDING 

• PFBC  day-to-day  operating  funds  (such  as  those 
obtained  through  fishing  licenses  and  boat 
registrations)  will  never  be  enough  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  major  improvements  at  state  hatcheries, 
dams,  access  areas  and  other  properties. 

• The  PFBC  manages: 

^14  state  fish  hatcheries 
^ 62  publicly  accessible  state-owned  lakes 
^ 250  boating  access  areas 

• The  14  state  fish  hatcheries  provide  fishing 
opportunities  by: 

^ Annually  stocking  some  4 million  adult  trout. 
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^ Annually  stocking  more  than  100  million 
juvenile  fish,  including  warmwater/coolwater 
fish. 

• There  is  a long-term  backlog  of  more  than  $100 
million  in  major  projects  to  upgrade  state  hatcheries, 
dams  and  access  areas.  An  investment  of  about  $25 
million  is  needed  over  the  next  few  years  to  start 
these  projects. 

• More  than  40  million  days  are  spent  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  Fishing  and 
boating  have  an  annual  economic  impact  in 
Pennsylvania  of  more  than  $2  billion.  More  than  $53 
million  annually  goes  into  the  state’s  General  Fund 
from  sales  and  income  taxes  from  fishing  and  boating 
activities. 

• Funding  for  design  and  construction  of 
improvements  at  state  fish  hatcheries,  state  dams  and 
access  areas,  and  for  habitat,  could  take  several  forms 
in  the  future.  Legislation  may  be  pursued  in  2004  to 
find  a new  dedicated  funding  source  for  these 
projects. 

IMPACTS  IF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  IS 
NOT  OBTAINED 

• State  fish  hatcheries,  dams,  access  areas  and  other 
properties  that  require  upgrades  may  have  to  close  or 
reduce  operations.  The  lack  of  funding  threatens  to 
affect  not  only  fishing  and  boating  but  also  the  state’s 
economy. 

RESULTS  IF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  IS 
OBTAINED 

• Improvements  and  upgrades  will  enhance  functions 
and  increase  efficiency  at  these  properties.  The  result 
is  better  facilities  for  the  public,  the  environment  and 
the  state. 

#3  MERGER:  A Single  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Boating  Agency  for  PA 

KEY  POINTS  ON  THE  MERGER  REPORT- 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  (HR)  15 

• In  early  2003,  the  blouse  of  Representatives 
introduced  blouse  Resolution  15,  which 
commissioned  a study  updating  the  feasibility  of  the 
merger  of  the  Fish  & Boat  and  Game  commissions. 

• The  Legislative  Budget  and  Finance  Committee 
(LBFC)  released  its  report  on  November  19,  2003, 
and  described  a structure  for  a new  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Commission  that  would  employ  71 
fewer  positions  and  save  about  $5  million  per  year  in 
personnel  costs. 

• The  report  does  not  explore  a “broad  range  of 
options  with  regard  to  how  to  structure  our  wildlife 
agencies  to  best  manage  the  wildlife  resources  of  this 
Commonwealth.” 

u^The  report  focuses  on  one  model  for 
restructuring  our  fish,  wildlife  and  boating 
agencies  and  fails  to  show  how  this  structure 
will  benefit  the  resource  and  our  customers. 


• The  LBFC  Report  shows  that  merger  WILL  NOT 
eliminate  the  Commission’s  funding  needs. 
Increased  funds  for  operation  and  investments  in 
state  hatcheries,  dams  and  boat  ramps  will  still  be 
required. 

THE  COMMISSION  BELIEVES  THE 
REPORT  IS  INADEQUATE  IN  FIVE 
CRITICAL  AREAS 

1.  Willingness  to  sacrifice  resource  management 
and  protection,  and  customer  service. 

• Cost  savings  would  come  at  the  expense  of 
resource  protection  and  management,  AND 
customer  service. 

• The  report  fails  to  document  how  a combined 
agency  will  better  manage  the  resource  and 
provide  boating  opportunities.  It  also  fails  to 
identify  the  possible  resource  management 
benefits  resulting  from  merger. 

2.  Overestimation  of  potential  savings. 

• The  report  recommends  significant  staff 
reductions,  by  71  positions.  This 
recommendation  was  made  without  detailed 
analysis  of  work  flow,  work  load  or  work  results. 

• Even  though  the  report  identifies  that  some  $5 
million  will  be  saved  annually,  the  savings 
depend  on  adopting  the  proposed 
organizational  structure.  The  report  says  that 
the  new  agency  will  have  “flexibility”  in 
determining  whether  and  when  the  cuts  should 
be  made.  The  possible  cost  savings  may  never 
be  realized. 

3.  Failure  to  address  tangible  and  intangible  costs 
adequately. 

• The  report  shows  that  cost  savings  can  happen 
only  with  major  cuts  in  services  provided  by 
conservation  officers  in  the  areas  of  public 
outreach,  trout  stocking,  and  education  and 
information  efforts.  Anglers  and  boaters 
demand  these  things  for  their  license  and  boat 
registration  dollars. 


• A merger  will  be  expensive.  Even  though  the  report 
says  that  merger  will  be  a complex  and  costly 
operation,  it  included  no  detailed  estimates  of  the 
costs  associated  with  the  proposal. 

4.  Lack  of  focus  on  boats,  boaters  and  boating 
programs. 
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• Boating,  boating  law  enforcement,  and  boating 
safety  education  are  core  programs  that  require 
expertise  and  focused  efforts.  The  report 
overlooks  the  importance  of  our  boating 
programs  for  public  safety  and  recreation. 


5.  Lack  of  adequate  analysis  of  state-by-state 

comparisons. 

• The  state-by-state  summaries  included  in  the 
report  oversimplify  the  structure  and 
management  responsibilities  of  the  two 
agencies. 

• There  is  no  “magic”  organizational  structure. 
Each  state  structures  its  fish,  wildlife  and 
boating  programs  differently.  Only  one  state — 
Wyoming — has  a fish,  wildlife  and  boating 
agency  that  combines  all  the  functions 
proposed  for  Pennsylvania’s  new  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission. 

• Merged  agencies  in  other  states  face  the  same 
challenges  and  fiscal  difficulties  that  we  face  here 
in  Pennsylvania. 

IMPACTS  OF  A MERGER:  LESS  IS  NOT 
THE  BEST 

• Merger  might  lead  to  cost  savings  sometime  in 
the  future,  but  anglers,  boaters,  hunters  and 
trappers  will  get  less  for  their  money. 

• Fish  and  wildlife  resources  will  also  suffer.  Cuts 
will  be  required  in  resource  protection  and 
management. 

FEWER  PERSONNEL  = A REDUCTION  IN 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

• The  report  lists  staff  cuts  as  the  main  way  to  save 
money,  and  the  potential  savings  rely  almost 
entirely  on  the  elimination  of  71  staff  positions. 
More  than  half  of  these  cuts  are  to  conservation 
officers  or  related  regional  positions. 

The  proposed  cuts  (17%  reduction)  in 
conservation  officers  are  based  on  limiting 
officers  to  police-type  work.  The  report 
suggests  that  conservation  officers  should  not 
be  involved  in  attending  sportsmen’s 
meetings,  stocking  fish,  participating  in  youth 
field  days  or  conducting  education/outreach 


programs  and  efforts.  These  are  efforts 
sportsmen  continue  to  request  and  expect. 

The  PFBC  and  its  Commissioners  believe 
these  efforts  are  a critical  part  of  conservation 
officer  duties  and  that  they  help  the  resource 
and  provide  customer  service. 

• The  report  does  not  detail  offsetting  costs 
involved  in  any  complement  reduction. 
Managers  of  the  resulting  larger  organization 
will  require  more  compensation,  which  reduces 
the  savings.  These  added  costs  include  leave 
payouts,  impacts  of  “bumping,”  unemployment 
compensation  and  similar  costs.  The  report 
also  does  not  describe  how  long  it  would  take  to 
realize  any  of  the  possible  savings. 

REMEMBER: 

Nearly  all  the  anglers,  boaters  and  sportsmen’s  group 
leaders  who  testified  at  the  public  hearings  on  the 
merger  proposal  opposed  the  creation  of  a single  fish, 
wildlife  and  boating  agency  for  Pennsylvania. 

CALL  TO  ACTION 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  urges  Pennsylvania 
anglers  and  boaters  to  let  their  views  be  known  on  the 
important  issue  of  how  combining  the  Fish  & Boat  and 
Game  commissions  may  affect  resources  and  programs. 
In  many  respects,  our  programs  are  the  envy  of  the 
nation.  Anglers  and  boaters  deserve  the  best  we  have  to 
offer.  They  will  get  less  under  the  combined  fish, 
wildlife  and  boating  agency  described  in  the  report.  O 


The  best  reference  on  Fish  & Boat  Commission  programs 
with  links  for  legislative  news  is  the  PFBC  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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by  Valerie  Pettigrew 


With  the  establishment  of  the  town  of 
Folk  came  the  fear  of  flooding,  and 
with  the  fear  of  flooding  came  the 
decline  of  Little  Sandy’s  health. 

'lypically,  a healthy  stream  contains 
sections  of  riffles,  pools  and  runs. 

Flooding  was  part  of  Polk’s  history 
and  because  of  this  concern.  Little 
Sandy’s  streambed  was  bulldozed. 

Bulldozing  created  dikes  for  stream 
banks  and  helped  control  flooding 
during  high  water.  Unfortunately, 
bulldozing  the  sti'eambed  also  created 
an  unhealthy  stream.  Little  Sandy 
Creek  became  a flat,  featureless 
stream  lacking  life.  Habitat  for 
aquatic  insects  no  longer  existed. 

Because  insects  are  a staple  of  a trout’s 
diet,  when  insect  populations  de- 
clined, so  did  the  trout  population. 

Trout  also  lost  their  spawning  habitat. 

During  the  mid- 1900s,  bulldozing 
streambeds  to  control  flooding  was 
common  and  occurred  on  many  streams  all  across  the 
state.  We  know  now  that  carelessly  altering  a stream’s 
natural  design  can  cause  more  harm  than  good. 

I'o  the  layman’s  eye,  the  stream  appeared  beautiful, 
surrounded  by  towering  hemlocks  and  wet,  marshy  areas. 
What  wasn’t  seen  was  the  lack  of  critical  habitat.  That’s 
where  the  Oil  Creek  Chapter  ol  Trout  Unlimited  (OCTLl) 
came  in. 

In  1984,  OCTU,  in  Venango  County,  became  a coop- 
erator with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  through  the 
Habitat  Improvement  program,  now  the  Adopt-a-Stream 
program. 

“One  of  the  biggest  misconceptions  about  our  group  is 


A log  deflector  narrows  the  stream  channel  so  that  the  flow  scours  the  streambed. 
The  device  re-establishes  a stream’s  natural  riffle/pool  sequence. 


that  we’re  a fishing  club,’’  said  OCTU  president  Joe 
Lehosky.  “We’re  not.  Our  group’s  obligation  is  to  the 
coldwater  fishery,  whether  that  means  litter  pickup, 
habitat  improvement  or  pollution  cleanup.” 

OCTU  focused  its  attention  on  the  Fly-Fishing-Only 
area  of  Little  Sandy  Creek  because  the  group  saw  the 
stream’s  potential  as  a great  fishery  and  knew  it  needed 
improvement  to  reach  its  potential. 

In  the  early  1990s,  OCTU  constructed  a series  of  water 
jacks,  log  deflectors  and  cribbing  on  the  upper  stretch  of 
the  Fly-Fishing-Only  area  to  create  better  habitat  and 
prevent  further  siltation.  Siltation  was  occurring  because 
of  steep  terrain  and  stream-bank  erosion  during  periods 
of  high  water.  Today  these  devices  are  still  in  place,  and 
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can  be  more  easiK'  identified  b\'  Commission 
area  habitat  managers.  So  during  the  summer 
of  2002,  OCTU  began  its  final  phase  of 
improving  Little  Sandy  Creek’s  habitat  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  Fly-Fishing-Onh'  area. 

In  this  part  of  the  project  area,  below  the  FA 
Route  62  bridge,  workers  used  a new  t\  pe  of 
log  device.  Under  the  direction  of  Commis- 
sion Habitat  Manager  Dave  Keller,  OCTU  and 
a group  of  40  volunteers  constructed  three  of 
five  permitted  log  devices  along  Little  Sand\- 
Creek’s  west  bank. 


they  are  doing  the  job  they  were  designed  to  do. 

The  water  jacks  have  created  deep  plunge  pools  where 
trout  like  to  hide.  Anglers  can  pull  some  big  fish  out  of 
these  holes  if  they’re  willing  to  lose  a fly  or  two  on  some 
of  the  debris  that  has  collected  naturally  in  these  pools. 

After  a decade  of  habitat  improvement  projects,  Little 
Sandy  consists  of  pools,  riffles  and  runs  where  trout  and 
aquatic  insects  live  and  breed. 

Adopt-a-Stream  program  projects  take  place  during 
low-flow  periods — summer.  During  these  periods,  a 
stream’s  natural  flow  can  be  observed  and  problem  areas 


The  new  type  of  log  deflector  is  made 
up  of  three,  30-foot-long  hemlock  trees 
spiked  with  rebar  into  the  streambank 
and  to  one  another.  Workers  first  dig  out 
the  streambank  with  picks  and  shovels. 
Then  they  place  the  ends  of  the  logs 
pointing  upstream  in  the  excavated  hole. 
The  logs  reach  from  the  bank  to  about 
mid-channel.  Then  they  stack  the  logs 
two  on  the  bottom  and  one  on  top, 
forming  a sort  of  triangle.  They  place 
large  rocks  and  stones  all  around  the 
lower  logs  on  the  device  to  prevent 
erosion  and  give  the  devices  a longer  life 
span. 

This  type  of  log  device  works  by 
narrowing  the  stream  at  mid-channel. 
The  water  flow  then  scours  the 
streambed,  making  it  deeper,  which  helps  create  the 
natural  pool/riffle  sequence  that  was  missing  from  this 
stream  section.  The  devices  consist  of  all-natural  mate- 
rial, allowing  them  to  blend  with  the  rest  of  the  stream- 
bank  habitat  and  complement  the  area’s  beauty. 

A local  resident,  Dan  Miller,  and  his  team  of  horses 
accomplished  the  daunting  task  of  mo\  ing  18-inch- 
diameter,  30-foot-long  logs  to  the  project  site  nearh'  100 
yards  away. 

OCTU  contacted  Miller  because  the  group  wanted  to 
use  a method  of  moving  the  logs  that  would  ha\'e  the 


To  build  the  log  deflectors,  volunteers  (above)  hauled  18-inch 
diameter,  30-foot-long  logs  to  the  stream.  A local  resident  and 
his  team  of  horses  (right)  also  helped  move  logs  and  large 
stones  to  the  work  site.  Using  the  team  of  horses  instead  of 
motorized  equipment  had  the  smallest  effect  on  the 
environment.  After  digging  out  the  stream  bank,  volunteers 
(below)  prepared  to  place  the  logs  in  the  stream  bank. 
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smallest  effect  on  the  environment  (not  to  mention  saving 
their  hacks).  Miller  and  his  horses  were  just  the  ticket. 

When  the  logs  reached  the  site,  volunteers  had  to  raise 
them  over  the  dike-sized  streambank  into  the  creek  and 
place  them.  Other  volunteers  had  the  job  of  wheel- 
barrowing the  rocks  through  the  woods  to  the  site.  Most 
of  the  rocks  were  18  inches  in  diameter  and  only  a few 
rocks  filled  a wheelbarrow,  making  that  job  a long,  diffi- 
cult process. 

Volunteers  formed  an  assembly  line  from  fhe  pile  of 
rocks  up  over  the  bank  and  cfown  to  the  devices.  They 
started  moving  the  rocks,  one  at  a time,  until  the  devices 
were  surrounded.  After  the  crew  built  the  three  log 
devices,  they  cleaned  up  the  work  area  and  seeded  and 
mulched.  Within  a few  weeks,  plants  re-grew  in  the  work 
area,  and  the  site  appeared  to  be  “back  to  normal.” 

“My  faith  in  people  was  reinforced  when  f saw  strangers 
showing  up  and  pitching  in  without  being  asked.  People 
were  thanking  us  for  a great  day  after  they  had  carried 
large  rocks  and  logs  weighing  more  than  300  pounds  on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,”  OCTU  president  Joe 
Lehosky  said. 

Before  the  last  phase  of  the  project,  the  Commission 


Before  the  last  phase  of  the  project,  the  Commission  and 
OCTU  conducted  fish,  water,  and  macroinvertebrate 
sampling,  with  riparian  assessments  in  and  along  Little  Sandy. 
The  group  plans  to  conduct  the  same  samplings  and 
assessments  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  final  phase. 


Little  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County,  is  a Class  B wild  trout 
stream  with  naturally  reproducing  brook  and  brown  trout.  It 
also  includes  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  oldest  Fly-Fishing-Only 
areas,  created  in  1957.  Currently  the  1. 3-mile  section  from 
S.R.  3024  at  Polk  upstream  to  the  footbridge  near  the  Polk 
Center’s  pump  house  is  managed  with  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly- 
Fishing-Only  regulations. 

and  OCTU  conducted  fish,  water,  and  macroinvertebrate 
sampling,  with  riparian  assessments  in  and  along  Little 
Sandy.  The  group  plans  to  conduct  the  same  samplings 
and  assessments  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  final 
phase.  These  before-and-after  samplings  will  help  gather 
the  scientific  data  necessary  to  evaluate  the  project  and 
prove  the  success  and  necessity  of  programs  such  as 
Adopt-a-Stream. 

None  of  OCTU’s  work  on  this  project  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  cooperative  partnerships  among  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  lociil  businesses,  youth  groups 
and  other  state  and  local  agencies.  Especially  valuable 
was  the  help  of  local  volunteers  who  arrived  each  day  for 
the  physically  demanding  job  of  improving  their  local 
stream. 

The  completion  of  the  final  phase  of  OCTU’s  mission 
to  enhance  and  restore  Little  Sandy  Creek  concluded  on 
August  16,  2003.  The  last  two  log  devices  were  placed  in 
the  east  bank,  just  upstream  from  the  previous  year’s 
devices.  Leftover  logs  were  used  to  stabilize  a portion  of 
the  severely  eroded  streambank. 

Today,  Little  Sandy  Creek  is  truly  a beautiful  stream 
with  small  footpaths  leading  anglers  to  favorite  fishing 
holes.  But  Little  Sandy  offers  more  than  just  fishing. 
There  are  wildflowers  and  birds  to  observe  as  you  make 
your  way  along  Little  Sandy’s  course.  It’s  not  just  a stream 
to  go  fishing  in — it’s  an  all-around  nature  experience 
whether  you’re  hiking  the  trails  through  the  woods  that 
surround  Little  Sandy  Creek  or  wading  the  stream.  C 

For  more  information  on  the  Adopt-a-Stream  pro- 
gram, contact  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Habitat 
Management  Section,  Division  of  Fnvironmental  Ser- 
vices, 450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620;  or 
visit  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Environmental 
Services  web  pages  at  http://sites.state.pa.iis/PA_Exec/ 
Fish_Boat/environ.htm. 
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llie  people  have  a right 
to  clean  air,  pure  w ater, 
and  to  the  preservation 
of  the  naturat  scenic  and 
esthetic  values  of  the 
environment. 
Pennsylvanias  public 
natural  resources  are 
the  common  property  of 
all  the  people,  including 
generations  yet  to  come. 
As  trustee  for  these 
resources,  the 
Commonwealth  shall 
conserve  and  maintain 


Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  abundant  natural  resources. 
These  resources  are  so  important  that  this  section  (at  left) 
was  added  to  Pennsylvania's  State  Constitution  in  1971.  The 
state  constitution  is  the  "law  of  the  land."  This  means  that  the 
law  helps  define  how  our  state  government  runs.  The 
addition  of  the  natural  resources  amendment  to  the 
constitution  ensures  that  the  Commonwealth's  government 
will  conserve  these  resources. 

There  are  several  state  government  agencies  given  the 
responsibility  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  state's  natural 
resources.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  one  of  those 
agencies.  This  issue  is  dedicated  to  showing  you  the  way  the 
Commission  does  that  job  and  a few  other  jobs  related  to 
laws  and  regulations. 

Learning  this  information  may  not  make  you  a better 
angler  or  boater.  But  it  may  help  you  appreciate  all  that  is 
accomplished  to  provide  you  with  a pleasing,  safe  fishing  and 
boating  experience.  But  you  have  some  responsibility  here, 
too!  Like  all  anglers  and  boaters,  you  are  a good  citizen  when 
you  abide  by  laws  and  regulations.  You  can  also  help  by  being 
a watchdog  and  reporting  violations,  and  doing  your  share  to 
conserve  water. 


them  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people. 

Article  1,  Section  2 7 
Pennsy  Ivania 
Constitution 


When  you  are  done  with  this  issue  of  PLAY,  pass 
it  on.  Remember  that  subscriptions  to  the  PLAY 
newsletter  are  free  to  kids  ages  8 to  12. 
Teachers  and  youth  group  leaders  can  also  get 
PLAY  newsletters.  Contact  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  for  more  details  on  this  program. 
Don't  forget  to  check  out  the  Commission's  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  site  is  loaded 
with  information  on  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish, 
fishing,  boating  and  water  safety. 


Follow  tile  patli 
step  Py  step 
to  learn  all  about 


Everyone  who  buys  a fishing 
license  or  registers  a boat  gets  a 
booklet  that  summarizes  current 
fishing  and  boating  regulations 
and  laws.  Do  you  know  the 
difference  between  a law  and  a 
regulation?  Do  you  know  how  a 
law  becomes  a law,  or  how 
regulations  get  passed?  After 
playing  this  game,  you  will. 

Visit  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission's  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  to  view  the 
current  summaries  of  fishing  and 
boating  regulations  and  laws. 
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Note  to  teachers  and  3 
parents:  This  issue  ^ 
includes  information  to 
help  you  teach  material 
in  the  PA  Department 
of  Education's  Ecology 
and  Environment 
Standard  4.9.4 
(Environmental  Law; 
and  Regulations) 
and  Civics  and 
Government  5.3.3 
and  5.3.6 
standards. 


1 . Regulations  often  set  when,  how  and  where  we  can 
fish  and  boat.  Ideas  for  regulations  or  changes  to 
current  regulations  come  from  Commission  staff  or 
anglers  and  boaters. 
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It's  all  about  habitat.  Habitat  is 
the  place  where  an  organism  lives. 
Habitat  provides  the  things  it  needs 
to  live— food,  water,  space  and 
shelter.  These  things  must  be  in  the 
right  amount  and  in  the  right 
arrangement.  Do  you  know  what 
happens  when  those  things  aren't 
there  or  when  they're  not  available 
in  the  right  amount?  Sometimes 
the  organism  is  no  longer  found 
in  that  location. 

How  can  you  as  an  angler  go 
fishing  for  something  that  isn't 
there?  Of  course,  you  can't.  For 
this  reason,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  makes  sure  the 
habitat  is  healthy  for  the  fish  we 
all  like  to  catch.  Cooperating 
with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  (DEP),the 
Commission  works  to  protect  the 
habitats  of  fish  and  other  ac]uatic 
organisms. 

DEP  issues  permits  for 
activities  that  might  affect 
aquatic  habitats.  Activities  that 
require  permits  include 


highway  construction,  coal  mining, 
building  housing  developments  and 
logging.  The  Commission  reviews 
permits  to  ensure  that  the  activity 
doesn't  change  critical  habitat  and  the 
critters  it  supports. 

Even  activities  far  from  water  can 
still  have  a damaging  effect.  Steps 
must  be  taken,  as  part  of  the  permit, 
to  prevent  pollution  from  occurring. 
In  this  way.  Commission  biologists 
and  law  enforcement  officers  try  to 
prevent  pollution  before  it  happens. 
The  Commission  staff  reviews  more 
than  1,000  permit  applications  each 
year. 

Sometimes  pollution  happens. 
When  it  does.  Commission 
waterways  conservation  officers 
(WCOs)  get  involved.  Sometimes 
they  investigate  and  gather 
evidence  to  prove  fault.  Offenders 
pay  fines  for  the  damage  they 
cause. 

WCOs  investigated  nearly  400 
reported  pollution  cases  in  2002. 

They  investigated  or  reviewed 
nearly  twice  that  many  permits. 
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When  Did  All 
the  Fish  Go'? 


It  may  seem  as  if  all  the  fish  must 
be  gone  when  you  haven't  caught 
anything  or  had  a bite.  The 
Commission  can't  make  sure  the 
fish  bite  every  time  you  go  fishing. 
But  we  can  do  our  best  to  make  sure 
fish  are  there  for  you  to  catch.  One 
way  is  with  fishing  regulations  such 
as  minimum  sizes,  seasons  and  creel 
limits. 


Seasons 


Seasons  identify  when  fish  can  be  kept.  Seasons  are  often  closed 
when  species  are  spawning.  The  length  of  the  season  can  also  limit 
the  number  of  fish  kept  and  caught.  Sometimes  the  creel  limit 
changes  during  the  season.  From  the  opening  day  of  trout  season 
until  Labor  Day,  the  creel  limit  for  trout  is  five.  From  Labor  Day 
until  the  end  of  February,  the  limit  is  three. 

The  Commission  considers  many  factors  before  creating  a 
regulation  or  making  changes  to  current  ones.  Information  about 
the  fish  and  its  population  are  analyzed.  Angler  opinion  is  also 
important. 

Make  sure  you  know  the  regulations  for  the  waterway  you  are 
fishing.  Following  the  regulations  is  one  way  that  anglers  help  to 
protect  good  fishing! 


Minimum  Sizes 


Can  you  name  any  fish  that  have 
minimum  sizes?  That  is,  they  must  be  a 
certain  length  before  you  can  keep  them. 
Do  you  know  how  these  regulations  work 
i to  provide  good  fishing? 

Minimum  sizes  work  in  several  ways. 
The  length  of  a species  might  be  set  to 
protect  it  until  it  has  spawned  at  least 
once.  In  some  waters,  it's  important  to 
make  sure  there  are  enough  young  fish 
to  replace  the  older,  bigger  fish  anglers 
are  keeping.  The  more  adults  that 
spawn,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  there 
will  be  young  fish. 

Sometimes  anglers  want  fish  of  a 
certain  length.  The  size  on  Trophy 
^ Trout  water  is  set  at  14  inches.  The 
water  can  grow  big  fish,  so  the  size  is 
set  high  enough  to  increase  anglers' 
chances  of  hooking  a trophy. 

Minimum  sizes  can  also  keep 
anglers  from  taking  too  many  fish. 
For  example,  an  imaginary  lake  has 
a population  of  fish — let's  say  it's 
100.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
there  are  likely  more  than  100  fish 
in  the  water,  but  the  arithmetic  is 
easier  with  this  example.  Suppose 
only  10  fish  are  15  inches  or 
longer.  If  the  minimum  size  is 
set  at  15  inches,  it  limits  the 
number  of  fish  anglers  can  take 
home,  leaving  the  other  90  to 
grow  and  reproduce.  So  while 
the  creel  limit  could  be  set 
high,  the  minimum  size  would 
limit  the  number  of  fish 
anglers  could  take. 


Creel  Limits 

A creel  limit  sets  the 
number  of  fish  you  can 
keep  each  day.  Creel  limits 
are  often  established  to 
ensure  that  a waterway 
doesn't  get  overfished.  But 
often,  minimum  sizes  are 
more  effective  at  limiting 
harvest  (see  "Minimum 
Sizes,"  left). 


\Vord  vSearch  Puzzle 


1.  Clean  air,  clean  waterand 
wildlife  are  examples  of 
natural  (resources). 

2.  The  PFBC  has  to  (conserve) 
and  maintain  the  state's 
natural  resources. 

3.  When  the  governor  signs  a 
(bill),  it  becomes  a (law). 

4.  Seasons,  sizes  and  creel 
limits  are  all  examples  of 
(regulations). 

5.  The  10  members  of  the 
board  of  (Commissioners) 
review  ideas  for  changes  to 
regulations. 

6. The  Commission  works  to 
(protect)  habitats  offish  and 
other  aquatic  organisms. 

7.  PFBC  staff  reviews 
(permits)  for  highway 
construction,  mining  and 
logging. 

8.  Permits  are  designed  to 
help  prevent  (pollution). 

9. WCOS  (investigate) 
pollution  cases  and  gather 
evidence. 

10.  Anglers  must  follow 
(creel)  limits  to  help  protect 
fish  populations. 

1 l.Many  boating 
regulations  help  to  keep  us 
(safe). 

1 2.  Minimum  (size) 
regulations  help  to  provide 
good  fishing  for  days  to 
come. 

1 3.  Anglers  may  keep  only 
fish  that  are  in  (season). 

14.  A law  determines  how 
much  a fishing  (license) 
costs. 

1 5.  Public  meetings  are  held 
for  the  Commission  to  get 
(input)  on  proposed 
regulations. 

16.  Once  a proposed 
regulation  is  passed  by  the 
Commissioners,  it  becomes 
final  (rulemaking). 


Look  at  the  puzzle 
carefully.  Can  you  find 
all  1 7 hidden  words? 
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Answers  on  next  page. 
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Boating 

Advisory  Board 

The  Boating  Advisory  Board 
consists  of  five  citizens  appointed  by 
the  governor,  as  well  as^^e 
Commission  executive  director  t 
director  of  the  Commission  Bureau  ot 
Boating  & Education,  and  3 
reoreSntative  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources. 
‘ tS  Boating  Advisory  Board  reviews 
. Illd  Sdirs  all  regulations  relating 
I to  boats  and  boating. 
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It  is  illesel  to  operate  a 
ffatercraft  witliin  100 
feet  of  anyone  towed 
behind  another  boat. 


These  are  examples  of  boating  rules 
and  regulations  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
rules  and  regulations  are  intended  to 
keep  us  safe  when  we  boat.  For 
example,  life  jackets  are  designed  to  keep 
you  floating— even  if  you  can't  swim. 
Not  wearing  one  (or  having  one  to 
wear)  can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death! 

The  Commission,  with  the  help  of  the 
Boating  Advisory  Board,  passes 
regulations  designed  to  keep  people  safe 
on  the  water.  Many  regulations  result 
from  someone  seeing  something  unsafe 
or  from  investigating  the  causes  of  a 
serious  boating  accident. 
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Touchdown 


The  easiest  way  to  find  out  if  a life 
jacket  fits  is  to  do  the  "touchdown  test." 
Put  on  the  vest,  pull  the  adjusting  straps 
tight,  and  buckle  and  zip  it  up.  Now  raise 
your  arms  as  if  you  were  a football  referee 
signaling  a touchdown.  Then  ha\'e  a 
grownup  pull  on  the  vest  just  above  your 
shoulders.  It  the  PFD  is  too  big,  it  will 
easily  come  up  over  your  face!  If  it's  sized 
correctly,  it  will  stay  put. 

The  Commission  also  trains  people  in 
water  rescue  techniques.  This  is  just  in 
case  you  or  another  boater  has  a bad  day 
on  the  water.  Commission-trained  water 
rescue  professionals  also  assist  when 
fioodwaters  endanger  people. 
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by  Laurel  Garlicki 

“1  was  interested  in  the  program  and  curious  about  what 
went  on  there.  1 was  a little  apprehensive  because  I am 
not  an  angler  or  hunter,  but  I didn’t  feel  out  of  place, 
intimidated  or  uncomfortable  at  any  time  during  the 
BOW  weekend,”  said  Kelly,  a first-timer. 

This  sentiment  is  not  uncommon  tor  Becoming  an 
Outdoors-Woman  (BOW)  participants.  It  shows  that  the 
BOW  program  is  meeting  its  goals  of  building  confi- 
dence, teaching  skills  and  providing  an  opportunity  for 
like-minded  women  to  spend  a weekend  together  in  the 
outdoors.  The  Commission’s  own  Kim  Gibson,  Holly 
Whary  and  Kelly  Wiley  were  among  the  85  women 
experiencing  BOW  September  19-21,  2003,  at  Camp 
Saginaw  in  Chester  County. 

For  the  second  year  in  a row.  Commission  female  staff 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a drawing  for  a 
limited  number  of  complimentary  spots  in  the  BOW 
weekend,  courtesy  of  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
and  PA  Game  Commission.  This  year’s  lucky  winners 
were  from  the  Executive  Office,  and  the  offices  of  Fisher- 
ies Management  and  Federal  Aid/Grants.  This  opportu- 
nity was  ottered  as  a training  endeavor  to  help  employees 
better  understand  the  goals  and  initiatives  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  relate  better  to  customers.  The  three 
randomly  selected  women  were  required  to  attend  at  least 
one  of  the  Commission-related  sessions.  All  participants 
in  the  weekend  program  selected  tour  sessions  from 
more  than  20  different  offerings,  including  fly  tying,  tly 
fishing  I and  II,  basic  fishing,  and  canoeing. 

Holly  said,  “It  [BOW]  made  me  realize  that  I really  do 
eifioy  the  outdoors  and  that  there  are  a lot  of  outdoor 
events  that  women  can  participate  in  just  as  much  as 
men.”  When  asked  what  advice  she  would  offer  other 
women  about  outdoor  recreation  and  the  BOW  program, 
she  said,  “If  they  have  a chance  to  attend  a BOW  pro- 
gram, they  really  should  do  it.  They  could  learn  about  an 
outdoor  activity  that  their  children  or  husband  enjoys 
and  be  able  to  join  in,  or  they  could  sign  up  for  a different 
class  and  perhaps  find  a new  activity  they  enjoy.  I 
thought  it  was  a great  experience  and  I’d  encourage  more 
women  to  try  it.” 

Kelly  adds,  “It  was  a great  learning  experience  for  me 
and  it  gave  me  a whole  new  perspective  about  fishing. 

"Fhis  is  something  that  more  women  should  consider 
participating  in.”  Kim  offered  similar  advice:  “Do  it! 
You’ll  wish  you  had  done  it  sooner.  I can’t  wait  until  next 
year — I’m  going  no  matter  what  the  cost.” 

The  PA  Game  Commission  hosted  Pennsylvania’s  first 
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Kelly  Wiley  (left)  rigs  a 
fly  rod  during  a fly 
fishing  session.  Kim 
Gibson  (below  left)  shows 
some  of  the  prizes  she 
won  during  the  event’s 
raffle.  Holly  Whary  (left 
in  picture  below)  and 
Kelly  Wiley  take  a break 
during  a mountain 
biking  session. 
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BOW  program  in  September  1996.  Since  then,  weekend- 
long  events,  one-day  events  and  shorter  halt-day  pro- 
grams have  been  offered  through  the  BCOW  program. 

The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  plays  a large  role  in  the 
annual  fall  workshop  and  other  events  by  providing 
instructors  for  the  fishing-  and  boating-related  sessions, 
and  by  offering  take-home  materials,  equipment,  and 
items  for  raffies  and  silent  auctions.  This  year’s  Commis- 
sion staff  instructors  were  Aquatic  Resources  Program 
Specialists  Walt  Dietz,  Laurel  Garlicki  and  Carl  Haensel, 
and  Aquatic  Resources  Eduation  Manager  Carl 
Richardson.  Special  thanks  go  to  Commission-certified 
volunteer  instructors  Joanne  Dietz  and  Cindy  Haensel, 
who  gave  up  their  weekend  to  teach  at  the  event. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  program,  visit  www.uwsp.edu/cnr/bow.  Q 
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Safety 

Check! 


You  probably  pay  careful  attention  to  boating  safety  and 
boat  maintenance.  Still,  dangerous  mechanical  problems 
can  crop  up  even  on  the  best-maintained  boat.  That’s 
why  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  recommends  that  all  recre- 
ational boaters  (including  personal  watercraft  users)  take 
advantage  of  the  free  Vessel  Safety  Check  (VSC)  program 
every  year. 

Vessel  Safety  Checks  are  provided  by  experienced  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  United  States  Power  Squad- 
rons members.  They  are  by  far  your  best  way  of  learning 
about  problems  that  might  put  you  in  violation  of  state 
or  federal  laws  or  worse,  create  danger  for  you  or  your 
passengers  on  the  water. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  a Vessel  Safety  Check  is  to 
contact  your  local  unit  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or 
United  States  Power  Squad- 
rons. A qualified  volunteer 
vessel  examiner  will  meet 
you  at  your  boat  at  a 
prearranged  time,  any  time 
during  the  year — or  you  can 
take  advantage  of  a VSC 
event  at  a marina,  boat 
access  or  dealership.  A 
typical  Vessel  Safety  Check 
takes  only  about  20  min- 
utes. 

The  examiner  will  check  the  presence  and  condition  of 
15  items  required  by  state  and/or  federal  regulations.  The 
examiner  will  also  discuss  items  that  are  recommended 
but  not  required,  and  answer  your  questions  on  boating 
safety.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  VSC,  you’ll  receive  a copy 
of  the  official  safety  check  form,  and  if  your  boat  success- 
fully meets  all  the  requirements,  your  boat  will  have  a 
VSC  decal  placed  on  it. 

Remember — there’s  no  charge  for  a VSC  and  vessel 
examiners  do  not  issue  fines  or  citations.  If  your  boat 


does  not  successfully  pass  the  VSC  for  any  reason,  you  can 
fix  the  problem  at  your  own  discretion  and  have  an 
examiner  verify  that  the  item  or  items  have  been  cor- 
rected. Then  you’ll  receive  your  VSC  decal. 

Even  though  the  VSC  decal  doesn’t  prevent  boardings 
by  law  enforcement  officers,  it  can  give  you  confidence 
that  such  encounters  are  as  beneficial  as  possible. 

Vessel  examiners  have  found  potential  life-threatening 
safety  problems  even  on  boats  owned  by  safe,  responsible 
boaters.  Some  of  these  problems  include: 

• Inoperative  bilge  pumps,  creating  the  potential 
danger  of  sinking. 

• Lack  of  proper  backfire  flame  control  devices, 
causing  the  potential  danger  of  explosion. 

• Inoperable  fire  extinguishers. 

• Corroded  fuel  tanks  and  fuel  lines. 

• Automobile  parts  used  on  boat  engines. 

• Missing  visual  distress  signals  or  inoperable  naviga- 
tion lights. 

• Life  jackets  not  properly  sized  for  children  and 
adults. 

Carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  one  of  today’s  most  vital 
safety  concerns,  might  also  be  part  of  the  information 
exchange  between  you  and  the  examiner. 

Consider  one  more  reason  why  you  should  get  a X'essel 
Safety  Check:  Many  insurers  offer  discounts  to  boaters 
who  successfully  pass  a VSC. 

To  get  your  free  Vessel  Safety  Check,  contact  your  local 
unit  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or  LInited  States 
Power  Squadrons,  or  visit  www.vesselsafetycheck.org  to 
locate  a vessel  examiner  near  you. 

Lor  more  information  about  boating  safety,  visit 
www.uscgboating.org,  or  call  the  Coast  Guard  Infoline  at 
1-800-368-5647.  The  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  also  includes  a wealth  of  boating 
safety  information.  O 
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Blizzard  team 

When  a severe  winter  storm  hit  on  February  16,  2003, 
many  roads  became  nearly  impassable.  The  PA  State 
Police  York  Barracks  soon  found  it  dangerous  to  respond 
to  emergencies  with  their  sedan-style  patrol  vehicles. 
When  the  call  went  out  for  assistance  from  departments 
with  four-wheel-drive  vehicles,  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  responded. 

WCO  Matthew  Sodmont,  WCO  David  Keller  and  I 
made  our  way  to  the  barracks  in  southern  York  County. 
For  the  next  26  hours,  WCOs  and  troopers  worked  side 
by  side,  using  Commission  patrol  vehicles  to  ensure  that 
all  emergency  calls  were  answered.  We  were  also  on 
standby  to  transport  emergency  personnel,  should  the 
need  arise. 

With  our  four-wheel-drive  patrol  vehicles  we  were  able 
to  respond  to  several  automobile  accicients,  a bank  alarm 
and  many  stranded  motorists.  We  were  also  responsible 
for  transporting  troopers  to  Peach  Bottom  Nuclear  Power 
Plant  to  provide  security  during  the  period  of  a height- 
ened threat  level.  Even  though  it’s  not  a part  of  their 
usual  duties,  these  WCOs  willingly  braved  blizzardlike 
conditions  and  traveled  roads  deemed  too  dangerous  for 
the  general  public  to  assist  fellow  officers  in  ensuring  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  were  provided  the 
service  they  expected. — Southcentral  Region  Assistcnit 
Supervisor  Thomas  Burrell. 

Just  like  a blister 

Recently  I was  assigned  to  stock  Cascade  Quarry  in 
Lawrence  County  as  part  of  the  tall  trout  stocking  pro- 
gram. I expected  a dependable  crew  of  stocking  helpers 
to  be  waiting  for  us  at  the  lake.  Amazingly,  no  one  was 
there  to  help  carry  the  heavy  buckets  of  trout  down  the 
long,  steep,  muddy  trail  to  the  water’s  edge!  So,  like  any 
WCO  worth  his  salt,  1 rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  began  the 
first  of  a dozen  trips  up  and  down  the  slippery  path  to 
accomplish  my  mission.  After  an  hour  of  hauling  buckets 
to  the  lake,  1 finished  the  task  and  took  a short  breather. 
Out  of  nowhere  a fisherman  appeared  with  fishing  tackle 
in  hand  and  asked  me  if  the  lake  had  been  stocked.  I said 
it  had  been  stocked,  but  1 asked  where  he  was  an  hour  ago 
because  I really  could  have  used  his  help.  The  fisherman 
iust  laughed  and  said,  “Buddy,  I’m  just  like  a blister — I 
usually  show  up  after  the  work  is  done!” — WCO 
Jonathan  R.  Kay,  Butler  County. 


Brown  trout  fingerlings 

While  stocking  fingerling  brown  trout  in  the  Little 
luniata  River,  we  had  just  unloaded  several  nets  full  of  5- 
to  7-inch  fish.  From  out  of  nowhere  a 2-foot  rainbow 
trout  captured  one  of  the  fingerling  trout  in  its  mouth. 
We  watched  as  the  big  trout  slowly  worked  the  7-inch 
fingerling  in  its  mouth  into  a position  that  it  could  be 
swallowed.  The  beautifully  colored  rainbow  then  disap- 
peared downstream. — WCO  Craig  A.  Carman,  Blair 
County. 


Fish  and  chips 

While  on  boat  patrol  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  I 
inspected  one  gentleman  who  was  fishing  with  his  two 
young  daughters.  As  I approached  the  family,  I cordially 
announced  my  presence  and  saw  that  they  had  a 5-gallon 
bucket  full  of  minnows.  I asked  how  the  fishing  was.  The 
father  responded  that  he  had  some  luck  earlier  in  the  day. 
While  he  continued  to  talk,  I noticed  that  one  of  his 
daughters  was  carrying  a yellow  bag  of  potato  chips  in  an 
unusual  way.  She  was  happily  enjoying  the  contents  of 
the  bag  as  she  worked  her  way  over  to  where  1 was 
standing.  She  then  opened  the  bag  in  a gesture  of  shar- 
ing. By  that  time  I was  curious  about  what  possibly  could 
be  in  the  bag,  so  I bent  down  to  get  a better  look.  We 
were  both  surprised  when  just  at  that  moment  a 4-inch 
crappie  launched  itself  from  the  bag.  The  fish  continued 
high  into  the  air  and  landed  with  a splash  squarely  in  the 
minnow  bucket.  To  this  day,  “fish  and  chips”  has  a new 
meaning. — WCO  Mark  Sweppenhiser,  Northern  Dauphin 
County. 
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Got  the  message? 

While  serving  arrest  warrants  one  night  in  Reading, 
WCO  Mark  Sweppenhiser  pointed  out  to  me  that  I was 
standing  in  front  of  a screen  door  with  a target  attached 
to  it  that  was  full  of  bullet  holes.  1 hoped  that  the  target 
didn’t  start  replacing  “Beware  of  Dog”  signs.— U^CO  John 
Vi  Sabaitis,  Southeni  Berks  County. 

Season  opener 

While  patrolling  a Fulton  County  stream  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  trout  season,  I encountered 
two  individuals  who  had  begun  their  season  early,  20 
minutes  before  the  legal  opening  time  of  8 a.m.  1 ap- 
proached the  men  who  were  attempting  to  unsnag  a hook 
from  a tree  branch  that  had  fallen  across  the  stream. 

When  I informed  them  of  the  violation,  the  angler  whose 
hook  had  become  snagged  said  that  he  technically  wasn’t 
fishing  since  his  bait  was  not  in  the  water  but  caught  on 
the  log  above  the  water.  I explained  the  “technical” 
part — that  both  of  them  were  in  violation  of  Common- 
wealth fishing  regulations  for  even  possessing  fishing  gear 
within  25  feet  of  water  that  is  prohibited  to  fishing. 

When  I approached  the  two  men  again  with  the  appro- 
priate paperwork,  one  of  them  said,  “Are  we  the  only  jerks 
out  here  today?”  I bit  my  tongue  before  saying  what  was 
on  my  mind.  I suspect  there  were  more  where  they  came 
from. — WCO  Kadin  Thompson,  Franklin/Eastem  Fidton 
Counties. 

Bovine  delay 

DWCO  John  Toki  and  I were  returning  from  the 
Youghiogheny  Dam  on  a summer  evening  after  spending 
the  day  patrolling  the  lake.  It  had  been  a typical  day  on 
the  Yough,  and  we  were  tired  from  the  day’s  events.  As  we 
rounded  the  bend  in  the  road,  a huge  cow  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway.  I reacted  quickly  and  avoided 
hitting  the  cow.  Then  DWCO  Toki  shooed  the  cow  off 
the  highway  while  I proceeded  to  establish  traffic  control. 
The  farmer  saw  our  flashing  red  light  and  came  out  to 
corral  the  animal.  He  thanked  John  and  we  were  on  our 
way. — WCO  Albert  P.  Cohan  Jr.,  Somerset  County. 

First-place  award 

Frank  Mass  II,  age  11,  son  of  Carbon  County  Deputy 
Frank  Mass,  has  bragging  rights.  He’s  in  the  5th  grade  at 
Lehighton  Area  Middle  School  and  his  class  recently 
participated  in  a project  to  learn  more  about  Carbon 
County  and  Pennsylvania.  Science  teacher  Mrs.  Silvonek 
asked  each  student  to  pick  a subject  about  Pennsylvania. 
The  assignment  was  to  draw  a picture,  color  it,  and  then 
transfer  the  drawing  from  paper  to  fabric.  Learning- 
support  teacher  Mrs.  Steigerwalt  then  sewed  all  the  pieces 
together  to  make  a wall  hanging.  It  turned  out  so  nice 
that  it  was  placed  on  display  in  the  school.  Then  it  ended 
up  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  where  it  took  a first- 
place  award.  Frank  was  proud  because  his  drawing  of 
Pennsylvania’s  state  fish,  the  brook  trout,  was  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  wall  hanging.  When  asked  why 
he  picked  the  brook  trout,  Frank  replied  that  he  thought 


about  his  Dad  working  for  the  Fish  & Boat  (Commission 
and  he  wanted  everyone  to  know  about  Penns\  l\ania’s 
state  fish. — Northeast  Regional  .Manager  Sally  , Cork 

It  was  a musky! 

At  a lake  one  afternoon,  a fisherman  in  waders  was 
struggling  to  land  a very  large  fish  while  using  light  tackle. 
During  this  encounter  another  fisherman  and  a small  4- 
to  5-year-old  boy  were  watching  the  struggle.  .As  this  was 
happening,  the  observing  fisherman  yelled  over  to  the 
other  and  asked  what  he  had  on  the  line.  Before  he  could 
answer,  the  fish  rolled  and  the  line  broke  as  the  fish 
neared  the  fisherman,  but  he  returned  with  the  answer, 

“It  was  a musky!”  Just  then  the  boy  went  running  for  his 
pole,  and  his  father  asked  where  he  was  going.  The  young 
boy  said,  “1  want  to  catch  me  one  of  them  whiskies.” — 
WCO  R.A.  AleClellan,  Clarion  County. 


His  real  name 

During  my  travels  1 meet  many  people  who  simply 
can’t  be  convinced  that  ice  fishing  makes  any  sense 
whatsoever  (borrowing  their  words).  Some  ot  these  folks 
admit  they’re  just  too  impatient  to  take  up  the  sport. 
Others  fear  frozen  water,  or  instead,  a plunge  into  the 
waters  below  the  icy  crust.  Some  don’t  like  the  lonely, 
windy  lack  of  action  they  perceive  as  characterizing  the 
sport.  However,  others  eagerly  await  getting  several 
consecutive  days  of  subfreezing  temperatures.  These 
people  cherish  the  thought  of  a trek  onto  nature’s  skating 
rink.  They  come  prepared  to  combat  the  elements  and 
enjoy  themselves  with  ice  shanties,  sleds  with  built-in 
seats,  heaters,  thermoses  of  coffee,  snacks,  hea\  ily  insu- 
lated coveralls,  felt-pack  boots  and  the  like.  These  folks 
catch  fish,  too!  1 ran  into  one  such  group  of  combatants 
recently.  Fittingly,  one  was  none  other  than  George  W. 
Bush!  Okay,  so  he  wasn’t  that  George  W.  Bush,  but  that 
was  really  his  name  and  he  was  catching  fish  and  having  a 
great  time! — U^CO  James  M.  \'atter,  Fastern 
Westmoreland/Southern  Indiana  Counties. 
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Enforcing  Property  Regulations 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski 
Northern  Wayne  County 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  owns  or 
maintains  some  200  properties  across  the  Common- 
wealth. These  areas  are  paid  for  and  maintained  for 
lawful  fishing,  boating  and  hunting  where  permissible. 
Although  a special  permit  can  be  issued  for  other  activi- 
ties, these  requests  are  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

In  northern  Wayne  County,  the  Commission  maintains 
1 4 properties.  Once  a year  or  so  a request  crosses  my 
desk  to  use  one  of  our  access  areas  for  a special  event,  like 
a wedding  or  a historical  rafting  demonstration,  or  simply 
for  parking  for  an  offsite  event.  These  areas  are  usually 
remote  and  out  of  the  way,  aspects  that  attract  other  types 
of  people — those  who  have  no  interest  in  fishing,  boating 
or  hunting.  These  are  the  people  who  leave  the  remnants 
of  their  nightlife.  We  have  found  everything  from 
abandoned  vehicles,  vandalism  (anything  from  severe 
damage  to  graffiti),  used  syringes,  household  garbage, 
and  dozens  of  empty  cans  and  bottles  for  the  anglers  and 
boaters  to  tend  to.  Ultimately,  the  lawful  users  wind  up 
footing  the  bill  to  have  these  areas  cleaned  up. 

Some  of  these  areas  seem  to  be  frequented  more  than 
others.  An  example  of  this  is  Belmont  Lake,  which  no 
longer  has  any  portable  sanitary  facilities  because  of  the 
persistent  vandalism.  After  some  extreme  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  portable  sanitary  facility  in  one 
location,  vandals  simply  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

This  year  we  had  several  incidents  of  vandalism.  One 
incident  occurred  at  the  Commission’s  Long  Pond  Access. 
During  the  early  morning  hours,  three  men  from  New 
Jersey  apparently  decided  to  visit  the  access  on  all-terrain 
vehicles.  This  activity,  illegal  in  itself,  was  topped  when 
they  decided  to  destroy  the  sanitary  facility  with  their  off- 
road machines.  With  a diligent  effort  on  the  part  of 
DWCO  J.J.  Dunsinger,  and  after  a short  investigation,  the 
three  men  were  charged  with  misdemeanor  criminal 
mischief.  All  three  pleaded  guilty  to  the  criminal  charges 
and  paid  nearly  $4,000  in  fines  and  restitution. 

A few  other  night  patrols  also  produced  many  viola- 
tions. One  such  patrol  was  on  a Thursday  evening,  while 
working  with  WCO  Curt  Tereschak  (Southern 
Wallenpaupack  District).  We  decided  to  cover  the  eastern 
end  ot  my  district  and  patrol  the  access  areas  along  the 
upper  Delaware  River.  This  patrol  resulted  in  10  sum- 
mary violations  and  two  criminal  arrests  for  possession  of 
illegal  narcotics. 

Our  officers  observed  and  kept  reporting  the  signs  of 
the  nocturnal  activity  in  this  area,  so  WCO  Tereschak  and 
I decided  to  patrol  again  in  the  same  areas.  The  night 
started  slowly,  but  at  1 1 o’clock,  activity  picked  up. 


Shortly  after  midnight  we  found  ourselves  in  the  middle 
of  an  underage  drinking  party  at  our  Narrowsburg 
Access.  During  that  night,  we  issued  or  filed  65  citations. 
We  charged  nearly  30  people,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
costs  and  fines  was  Just  over  $4,000. 

This  would  not  be  the  end.  Over  the  Labor  Day 
weekend,  two  young  men  from  New  York  state  decided  to 
bring  their  drugs  and  paraphernalia  with  them  to  our 
Damascus  Access.  This,  of  course,  resulted  in  criminal 
charges. 

The  total  prosecutions  from  these  events  on  Commis- 
sion property  were  88  summary  offenses,  15  criminal 
charges  and  more  than  $10,000  in  penalties.  Not  a single 
not-guilty  plea  was  received  for  any  of  these  charges.  The 
interesting  part  of  this  aspect  of  my  Job  is  that  none  of 
these  violations  was  a result  of  illegal  fishing  or  boating. O 


Commission  Property  Regulations 

The  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws 
includes  a synopsis  of  Commission  regulations  for 
general  property  use,  fishing,  boating  and  other 
activities.  In  addition.  Commission  dog  regulations, 
also  outlined  in  the  Summary,  apply  to  the  use  of 
Commission  property.  Be  sure  to  view  bulletin 
boards  at  Commission  properties  for  additional 
restrictions  and  exceptions  that  may  apply.  The 
2004  Swmnary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  is 
available  wherever  licenses  are  sold  and  from 
Commission  offices.  The  Summary  also  appears 
online  at  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Dr.  Douglas  J.  Austen  Selected  as  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Executive  Director 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  named  Dr.  Douglas  J. 
Austen  as  its  choice  for  the  agency’s 
next  executive  director.  The  selection 
was  announced  in  December  during 
a special  Commission  meeting  in 
Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Austen  has  more  than  25  years 
of  experience  in  fisheries  and  natural 
resource  management  in  a variety  of 
top-level  positions.  He  is  currently 
the  head  of  the  Technical  Support 
Section  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (IDNR)  and  an 
adjunct  faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environmental  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  has  held  his 
current  post  since  1996  and  was 
responsible  for  the  integration  of  a 
watershed  and  ecosystem  approach 
to  natural  resources  in  the  Office  of 
Resource  Conservation.  From  1994 
to  1996  he  was  the  head  of  the 
IDNR’s  Fisheries  Analysis  Section. 

In  1992  he  earned  a doctorate 
from  Iowa  State  University’s  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Ecology.  In  addition, 


PennDOT  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  joined 
federal,  state,  county  and  local 
officials  recently  for  a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  to  mark  two  accomplish- 
ments along  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Susquehanna  County.  The  ribbon- 
cutting celebrated  the  completion  of  a 
$6.5  million  construction  project  that 
involved  building  a new  bridge  to 
carry  U.S.  Route  1 1 over  the 
Susquehanna  River  between  Hallstead 
borough  and  Great  Bend  township. 


Dr.  Douglas  J.  Austen 


he  holds  a master  of  science  degree 
with  an  emphasis  in  fisheries  science 
from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University,  and  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  wildlife  and  fisheries 
science  from  South  Dakota  State 
University.  He  is  a Certified  Fisheries 
Professional  by  the  American  Fisher- 
ies Society.  Dr.  Austen’s  work  has 
been  published  in  a variety  of  profes- 
sional publications. 

Dr.  Austen  is  an  avid  outdoorsman. 
He  grew  up  with  a passion  for  fishing 
and  started  an  angling  club  at  his  high 
school.  He  is  an  experienced  paddler 


New  Access 


The  event  also  served  as  a dedication 
ceremony  for  a new  access  near  the 
bridge  on  the  Hallstead  side  of  the 
river. 


who  loves  to  canoe.  His  other  hob- 
bies include  Nordic  and  downhill 
skiing,  woodworking,  running  and 
scuba  diving.  He  and  his  wile,  Eezli, 
have  tour-year-old  twins  who  love  to 
fish. 

According  to  Samuel  M.  Concilia, 
president  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, the  selection  of  Dr.  Austen 
culminates  a process  reviewing  many 
fine  candidates.  “The  Commission- 
ers used  a nationwide  search  to 
identify  a new  director  to  address  the 
many  challenges  lacing  the  Commis- 
sion and  our  resource.  We  are 
convinced  that  Dr.  Austen’s  knowl- 
edge, background  and  experience  will 
stand  him  and  the  Commission  in 
good  stead  as  we  move  forward,” 
Concilia  said.  “1  want  to  thank  all 
those  who  applied  for  this  important 
position.” 

Dr.  Austen’s  selection  will  undergo 
additional  personnel  reviews  as  part 
of  the  state  employment  process.  No 
effective  date  has  been  established  for 
his  assuming  the  position  of  Com- 
mission executive  director. 


The  ceremony  was  held  at  the  new 
boat  launch.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
PennDOT,  a staging  area  that  was 
used  bv  the  contractor  during  bridge 
construction  was  converted  into  a 
permanent  boat  launch  area  for  the 
use  ot  anglers  and  boaters.  Fhe 
access  will  be  configured  to  accom- 
modate seven  parking  spots,  tour  ot 
which  will  be  double  spots  for 
vehicles  with  boat  trailers. 


PA  Fish  & Boat  Commissioner  Donald  K.  Anderson  (left) 
presented  John  Kennedy  (second  from  left),  Altoona,  with  a 
Commission  Conservation  Award  and  a trout  stamp  print  in 
appreciation  for  his  50  years  of  stocking  fish  and  working  on 
local  streams.  The  award  was  presented  last  September  during 
the  Blair  County  Trout  Unlimited  banquet.  Pictured  with 
Anderson  and  Kennedy  are  retired  Blair  County  WCO  Walt 
Rosser  (center),  Bedford  County  WCO  Ted  Kane  (second  from 
right),  and  Blair  County  WCO  Craig  Carman. 
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Commission  Employee,  Agency  Receive  National  Safety  Awards 


The  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators 
(NASBLA)  recently  named  Dan 
Martin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  recipient  of  the 
2003  Boating  Safety  Award  for  his 
efforts  in  developing  the  agency’s 
comprehensive  statewide  boating 
safety  program.  In  a related  develop- 
ment, the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  (NTSB)  lauded  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Commission  for 
work  to  improve  recreational  boat 
safety  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  NTSB  presented  Pennsylvania 
with  its  State  Advocacy  Award  for 
adopting  measures  the  board  consid- 
ers critical  for  recreational  boating 
safety.  The  NTSB  cited 
Pennsylvania’s  effort  to  mandate 
boating  safety  education  programs 
for  certain  boat  operators,  regula- 
tions requiring  the  use  of  lifejackets 
by  children  aged  12  and  under, 
strong  boating-while-intoxicated 
laws  and  the  inclusion  of  information 
on  sate  operation  of  personal  water- 
craft in  all  state  recreational  boating 
safety  courses. 

Implementing  these  programs  has 
largely  been  the  work  of  Commission 
Boating  Safety  Education  Program 
Manager  Dan  Martin.  A Common- 
wealth employee  for  29  years,  since 
1 988  Martin  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  and  improving  the 
Commission’s  boating  safety  educa- 
tion programs.  Martin  is  also  the 
boating  accident  review  officer  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Martin  has  coordinated  imple- 
mentation of  mandatory  education 
requirements  for  personal  watercraft 
operators  and  those  operating  boats 
equipped  with  motors  of  26  horse- 
power or  greater.  Over  the  last  four 
years,  the  Commission  has  certified 
nearly  125,000  boaters  who  success- 
lully  completed  approved  safety 
education  classes.  The  Commission 
also  certified  766  students  through  60 
courses  in  the  Water  Rescue  Program 
in  2002. 

Over  the  years,  Martin  has  contrib- 
uted to  boating  safety  public  aware- 
ness campaigns  that  include  radio 


and  television  ads  and  billboard 
displays.  He  is  heavily  involved  in  the 
workings  of  both  NASBLA  and  the 
Northern  Association  of  Boating 
Administrators  education  commit- 
tees. He  worked  on  the  development 
of  the  national  standards  for  boating 
education  and  tor  livery  operator 
guidelines. 


John  Simmons  (above).  Director  of  the 
Commission  Bureau  of  Boating  & 
Education,  received  the  NTSB’s  State 
Advocacy  Award  from  NTSB’s 
Chairman  Ellen  G.  Englenian.  At  left. 
Commission  Boating  Safety  Education 
Program  Manager  Dan  Martin  (right 
in  picture)  received  NASBLA’s  2003 
Boating  Safety  Award  from  NASBLA 
President  Alvin  Taylor. 


Fishin' from  the  Kitchen 

MAPLE  ORANGE-GLAZED  PANFISH 


by  Wayne  Phillips 

Marinating  panfish  fillets  in  a 
mixture  of  orange  juice  and  maple 
syrup  gives  you  a succulent,  flavor- 
packed  meal. 

Ingredients  for  four 
servings: 

Boneless  panfish  fillets 
Salt  and  black  pepper 

Marinating  liquid 

One-half  cup  orange  juice 
concentrate 

One-third  cup  maple  syrup 

1 garlic  clove,  finely  minced 

2 Tbsp.  soy  sauce 

Procedure 

Mix  marinating  ingredients 
together  in  a baking  dish.  Season 
fillets  on  both  sides  with  salt  and 
pepper  before  placing  in  mixture  and 
marinating  for  2 to  3 hours.  Bake  in 
a 400-degree  oven  until  fillets  are 
opaque.  This  should  take  about  10 


minutes  per  inch  of  fillet  thickness. 
Baste  the  cooked  fillets  with  mari- 
nating liquid  before  serving. 


Serve 

Roasted  vegetables  like  potatoes, 
squash,  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips 
are  excellent  with  the  fish.  Try  to  use 
root  vegetables  that  have  a milder 
flavor  instead  of  stronger-flavored 
ones  like  rutabagas. 

Hints 

Spooning  the  marinating  liquid 
over  the  fillets  before  serving 
increases  their  flavor  and  adds  an 
extra  touch  of  moisture  to  the 
finished  dish. 
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Keystone  Coldwater  Conference 


Pennsylvania  Trout  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  2004  Keystone 
Coldwater  Conference,  to  be  held  at 
the  Penn  Stater  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  2004.  This  year’s  conference, 
“Managing  Runoff — Urban  and 
Rural,”  will  provide  many  stimulating 
sessions,  covering  urban  themes  such 
as  handling  stormwater  and  sewage 
and  how  to  deal  with  development 
and  transportation  issues.  Rural 
sessions  will  focus  on  problems 
related  to  agriculture,  forestry, 
mineral  recovery  and  erosion  from 
dirt  and  gravel  roads.  The  keynote 
speaker  will  be  Joe  Armstrong,  long- 
time Trout  Unlimited  activist, 
involved  in  protecting  Valley  Creek, 
an  urban  fishery,  and  author  of  the 
Trout  Unlimited  Guide  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Limestone  Streams. 

This  conference  marks  the  sixth  to 
be  hosted  by  Pennsylvania  Trout. 


J^ETSTONE 

Conference 

Attendance  has  been  300  or  more 
with  several  traveling  from  out  of 
state.  Attendees  include  representa- 
tives and  members  of  TU  chapters, 
sportsmen’s  groups,  watershed 
associations,  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, colleges  and  universities,  and 
businesses. 

Call  (814)  863-5100  for  more 
information  or  visit  the  program  web 
site  at  www.outreach.psu.edu/C8d/ 
coldwaterconservation. 


Angler's  Notebook  i>^  (Jon  Fa/*' ^ 


Aside  from  the  harsh  weather  and  the 
lower  catch  rates,  one  of  the  most  bother- 
some aspects  of  winter  trouting  is  the 
tendency  of  rod  guides  to  clog  up  with 
ice.  The  colder  it  is,  the  faster  and  more 
frequently  this  happens.  To  help  with 
this  problem,  carry  a small  can  of  de-icer 
(the  kind  used  for  thawing  frozen  locks) 
to  spray  every  so  often  on  the  guides. 

When  ice  fishing,  try  clearing  out  as 
much  snow  as  possible  in  the  areas 
surrounding  your  holes.  Many  ice 
anglers  claim  to  get  more  strikes  when 
they  do  this.  The  conventional  wisdom  is 

that  the  extra  sunlight  allowed  into  the  water  helps  draw  fish  to  the  area, 
where  they  are  in  turn  attracted  to  the  baits. 

Some  anglers  open  their  tackle  boxes  in  spring  only  to  find  the  hooks 
and  other  metal  implements  thoroughly  rusted,  the  result  of  a long  winter 
in  storage  with  moisture  trapped  in  with  the  gear.  To  solve  this  problem, 
put  some  calcium  chloride-based  moisture-absorbing  packets  in  with  your 
tackle.  They  can  be  found  in  the  household  section  of  most  stores. 

Panfish  anglers  regularly  look  for  areas  that  hold  underwater  cover  such 
as  fallen  trees,  flooded  brush  and  submerged  stumps.  During  the  ice- 
fishing  season,  however,  these  spots  can  be  some  of  the  most  hazardous  on 
a frozen  lake,  because  ice  is  usually  thinner  and  weaker  around  any  such 
submerged  structures.  Even  though  they  may  look  enticing,  play  it  safe  by 
^voiding  these  areas  during  the  “hardwater”  season  this  year. 


Service,  Dedication 

Some  anglers  and  boaters  ma\’  not 
know  that  Fish  Ss  Boat  Commission- 
ers serve  as  volunteers:  They  are  not 
paid  for  the  work  they  perform  in 
service  to  PA  anglers  and  boaters. 

Two  dedicated  commissioners  ha\e 
worked  selflessly  for  PA  anglers  and 
boaters  and  tor  our  aquatic  resources 
longer  than  any  other  commissioners. 

Calvin  J.  Kern  served  as  a Commis- 
sioner from  July  7,  1968,  until  his 
death  on  March  9,  1992.  His  time  of 
service  as  a Commissioner  totaled  23 
years,  7 months  and  24  days. 


Commissioner  Ross  }.  Hiihn 

Commissioner  Ross  |.  Huhn  began 
service  as  a Commissioner  on  |une 
17,  1980.  His  appointment  was 
reconfirmed  on  July  1,  1986,  and  on 
May  3,  1995.  On  February  1 1,  2004, 
Huhn’s  length  of  service  will  exceed 
Kern’s,  making  Ross  J.  Huhn  the 
longest-serving  Commissioner. 

Commissioner  Kern  represents 
Commissioner  District  #2,  which 
includes  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Fayette,  Creene,  Indiana, 
Washington  and  Westmoreland 
counties. 

4'he  JAnnsylvania  Fish  8c  Boat 
Commission  is  comprised  of  10 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  appro\'ed  by  the 
Legislature.  Commissioners  serve 
terms  of  eight  years  and  continue  in 
office  until  their  successors  are 
appointed. 
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Edward  Kissell  Named  2003  Abele  Award  Recipient 


Edward  Kissell,  of  Erie,  has  been 
named  the  recipient  ot  the  Ralph  W. 
Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award 
tor  2003.  The  honor  is  the  highest 
recognition  the  Pennsylvania  Eish  & 
Boat  Commission  can  confer  on 
persons  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  conservation. 

Kissell  earned  recognition  as  the 
2003  Abele  Award  winner  through 
his  work  on  many  outstanding 
projects.  These  include  the  Cascade 
Creek  Adopt-a-Stream  project,  the 
Strong  Vincent  High  School  stream- 
bank  erosion  improvement  project, 
and  several  Prescque  Isle  Bay  fish 
habitat  projects.  Ed  has  led  the  fight 
to  provide  public  access  for  the 
world-class  fisheries  provided  by  the 
Pennsylvania  waters  of  Eake  Erie, 
Presque  Isle  Bay  and  the  tributaries. 
His  work  with  education  projects  and 
in  support  of  water  safety  was 
particularly  noteworthy.  In  addition, 
Kissell  performed  outstanding  service 
with  many  organizations,  including 
the  Great  bakes  Sport  Eishing  Coun- 
cil, the  recreational  committee  of  the 
Erie  Western  Pennsylvania  Port 
Authority,  the  Erie  County  Coastal 
Zone  Advisory  Committee,  the  Erie 
County  Environmental  Council,  and 
the  S.O.N.S.  of  Eake  Erie. 

Ed  Kissell  was  nominated  for  the 
Abele  Award  by  Jerry  Skrypzak  and 
the  S.O.N.S.  of  Eake  Erie  Fishing 
Club  in  recognition  of  his  lifetime 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  conser- 
vation as  a champion  for  angling, 
public  access,  the  environment  and 
our  water  resources. 

“I  have  known  Ed  Kissell  for  many 
years  and  I am  very  familiar  with  his 
outstanding  volunteer  work.  I can 
think  of  no  one  more  worthy  of  the 
highest  recognition  offered  by  the 
Eish  tk  Boat  Commission.  On  behalf 
of  my  fellow  Commissioners  and  me, 

I offer  Ed  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions,” said  Commission  President 
Samuel  M.  Concilia. 

According  to  Dennis  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Gommission,  “Ed 
KisselFs  singularly  exemplary  accom- 
plishments over  a period  of  many 
years  are  great  tributes  to  his  dedica- 


The 2003  Abele  Award  presentation  included  (above,  from  left)  Jerry  Skrypzak,  Mary 
Kissell,  Commissioner  Sam  Concilia,  Ed  Kissell,  Commissioner  Don  Anderson, 
Commissioner  Leon  Reed,  Deputy  Executive  Director  Dennis  Guise,  and 
Commissioners  Ross  Hultn  and  Ted  Keir. 


tion  and  devotion  to  fishing  and 
fisheries  conservation.  The  volunteer 
spirit  and  selfless  dedication  that 
embodied  so  much  of  Ralph  Abele  s 
life  and  work  are  reflected  by  the  fine 
service  that  Ed  Kissell  has  performed 
in  support  of  fishing,  conservation 
and  education.” 

The  Commission  established  the 
Abele  Award  to  recognize  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  protec- 
tion, conservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  aquatic 
resources.  The  award  serves  as  a 
memorial  to  Ralph  Abele  for  his 
steadfast  and  courageous  work  in 
protecting  and  conserving  our 
natural  resources.  Past  Abele  Award 
winners  were:  Ken  Sink,  Dr.  Maurice 


Goddard,  Eenny  Green,  Dr.  William 
Kodrich,  Robert  W.  McCullough  Jr., 
Peter  Duncan,  James  E.  Myers,  Earry 
J.  Schweiger,  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore 
Jr.,  Robert  P.  Ging  Jr.,  Raymond  Savel 
and  Dr.  Ed  13ellis. 

Ralph  W.  Abele  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pish 
Commission  from  1972  until  1987. 
His  goal  was  to  protect  Common- 
wealth waters,  conserve  our  aquatic 
resources  and  enhance  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
quoted  as  proclaiming:  “If  the  fish 
can’t  survive  in  the  water,  there  are 
serious  problems  for  man.”  Ralph’s 
“Resource  Eirst”  philosophy  contin- 
ues to  guide  the  Pish  & Boat  Com- 
mission today. 
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Commission,  Conservation  Officer  Lauded  for  BUI  Enforcement 


The  Pennsylvania  Driving  Under  the  Influence  Associa- 
tion (PA  DUI)  has  recognized  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  and  one  of  its  employees,  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  Joseph  P.  Russell,  as  “DUI 
Top  Guns.” 

The  Commission  was  recognized  for  its  efforts  to 
enforce  boating-under-the-influence  (BUI)  laws  on  the 
state’s  waterways.  George  Geisler,  Commission  Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistant  to  the  Director,  accepted  the 
award  on  the  Commission’s  behalf  Through  collabora- 
tive efforts,  the  Commission  has  secured  funding  to 
provide  all  of  its  WCOs  portable  breath-testing  devices 
and  to  outfit  some  of  its  patrol  boats  with  video  cameras. 

The  Commission  prosecuted  a record  70  BUI  cases  last 
year,  an  increase  of  30  percent  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Commission  handled  a mere  15  cases  just  a decade  earlier. 

Russell  was  recognized  for  his  individual  efforts  to 
combat  BUI  in  his  patrol  district,  western  Crawford 
County,  which  includes  popular  boating  destinations  like 
Conneaut  Lake  and  Pymatuning  Reservoir.  Russell 
graduated  from  the  Commission’s  H.R.  Stackhouse 
School  of  Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft  Safety  in 
1999.  Fie  was  assigned  to  his  current  district  in  2000. 

The  DUI  Top  Gun  awards  are  presented  annually  by 
the  PA  DUI  Association  in  cooperation  with  Mother’s 
Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD). 


“DUI  Top  Giiti”  Award-winner 
WCO  Joseph  P.  Russell 


George  Geisler  (center), 
Commission  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  accepted  the  PA 
DUI  award  on  the 
Commission’s  behalf 
Presenting  the  award  were 
Rebecca  Shaver,  State 
Executive  Director  of 
MADD,  and  Stephen  Erni, 
Executive  Director  of  the  PA 
DUI  Association. 


Commission  Announces  Grants  to  28  Cooperative  Nurseries 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

ily  raise  and  stock  fish  for  public 

Cooperative  Nursery  Program. 

recently  awarded  $60,000  in  grants  to 

angling.  All  the  organizations 

Grants  were  approved  tor  the  follow- 

assist  28  organizations  that  voluntar- 

participate  in  the  Commission’s 

ing  organizations: 

McSherrystown  Fish 

Patton  Trout  Nursery 

Fishingcreek 

Mercersburg 

Laurel  Conservation 

Rabbit  Run  Fish  8c 

& Game  Protective 

Club 

Sportsmen’s 

Sportsmen’s 

Club 

Game  Association 

Association 

Cambria 

Association 

Association 

Lawrence 

Sch  m'lkill 

Adams 

$1,500.00 

Columbia 

Franklin 

$2,607.50 

$1,700.00 

$1,779.00 

Raceway  drain/roof 

$3,000.00 

$2,865.18 

Cover  raceway/nets 

Race  covers/security 

Drill  well/install  pump 

support 

Repair  raceway  wall 

Framed  covers  for 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap 

system 

Pine  Creek  Sportsmen 

Traditional  Anglers  of 

Yellow  Breeches 

Conservation  Club 

Jenner  Community 

Club,  Inc. 

PA 

Anglers  & Conserva- 

Waynesboro  Fish  & 

Lebanon 

Sportsmen  Associa- 

Armstrong 

Cambria 

tionists 

Game  Protective 

$2,600.00 

tion 

$1,476.95 

$2,202.45 

Cumberland 

Association 

feeders/pipe  water  from 

Somerset 

Install  gas  generator 

Mohnton  Fish  & 

Pole  building/nets 

$3,000.00 

Pole  bldg./over  raceway 

Franklin 

$3,000.00 

spring 

$3,000.00 

Raceivay  construction 

Sinnemahoning 

Well  pump/water  line 

MiUcreek  Rod  8c  Gun 

Game  Protective 

Sportmen’s  Associa- 

St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s 

Lebanon 

C.V.  Anglers 

Association 

tion 

Club,  Inc. 

Heath  Twp. 

$3,000.00 

Association 

Berks 

Cameron 

Elk 

Sportsmen’s  Club 

Replace  intake  structure 

Tioga 

$3,000.00 

$3,000.00 

$3,000.00 

Jefferson 

Millerstown 
Sportsman  Associa- 
tion 

$3,000.00 

Security/aeration/nets 

Forest  Hills  Trout 

Storage  bldg./intake 
improve 

Repair  rearing  pond/ 
aeration 

$3,000.00 

Rebuild  raceway  wall 

Rebuild  raccwa\' 

Morris  Rod  8c  Gun 

Coop 

Wood  Duck  Chapter 

Perry  Twp.  Sportsmen 

Southern  Lancaster 

Perr\- 

Club 

Cambria 

T.U. 

Club 

Farmers  and 

$1439.48 

Tioga 

$245.90 

Centre 

Fayette 

Sportsmen’s 

Storage  bldg./race  covers 

$700.00 

Storage  bldg./diffuser 
stones 

$1,215.00 

Repair  rearing  pond 

$2,074.00 

Nursery  access/transport 
tank 

Association 

Lancaster 

$1,000.00 

Lavelle  Fish  8c  Game 
Protective  Association 

Pole  hhig.  over  nheway 

Collinsville  Fish  & 

Greater  Johnstown 
Career  & Technology 

West  Cain  Sportsmen 
Club 

clean  out  spring 

Schuylkill 

$485.60 

Game  Association 
Yoik 

$1,528.64 

Transport  tank/acriilion 

Cambria 

Chester 

Replace  racewav  cowrs/ 

$2,589.00 

Aerator  & water  quality 
equipment 

$2,000.00 

Well/pump/supply  line 

shk 
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Chris  Urban  Al  Wooiner 


Al  Woomer,  acting  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  for  the  last 
18  months,  was  recently  promoted  to  the  position  of  Area 
6 Fisheries  Manager.  Al  brings  considerable  experience  to 
the  area  manager  position  for  the  upper  Allegheny  River 
Basin  with  eight  years  of  experiences  as  a Fish  Culturist  at 
the  Tionesta  State  Fish  Hatchery,  two  years  as  a Fisheries 
Technician  at  the  Area  6 office  in  Bucks  County,  and  10 
years  as  the  Fisheries  Technician  at  the  Tionesta  office. 
While  he  worked  for  the  Commission,  on  his  personal 
time  Al  completed  a master  of  science  degree  in  biology 
at  Clarion  University. 

Christopher  Urban  has  been  named  Chief  of  the 
Natural  Diversity  Section  in  the  Division  of  Environmen- 
tal Services.  Chris  returned  to  the  Commission  from  his 
present  position  as  an  endangered  species  biologist  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service’s  Pennsylvania  field  office. 
Chris’s  background  also  includes  working  as  a herpetolo- 
gist/nongame biologist  for  The  Nature  Conservacy,  based 
at  the  Commission’s  Pleasant  Gap  State  Fish  Hatchery. 
Chris  has  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  biology  and  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  ecology  from  Penn  State. 


In  the  spring  of  1990  a permit  was  issued  to  a private 
company  to  construct  the  North  East  Marina,  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  marina,  docks  and  buildings  were  completed  in  1992. 
After  only  two  seasons  the  company  ceased  operations  and 
abandoned  the  leased  facilities.  The  Commission  acquired 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  assumed  responsibility  for 
permit  compliance.  To  maintain  this  compliance. 
Commission  crews  move  sand  spring  and  fall  from  the  west 
side  of  the  marina  to  the  east  side.  The  marina  stops  the 
tiatural  movement  of  sand,  so  moving  it  protects  the 
shoreline  east  of  the  marina.  The  Commission  moves  about 
12,000  cubic  yards  auuually. 


Pauling  Receives  Boating  Safety  Youth 
Program  Award 

Ken  Pauling,  of  the  DuBois  Area  School  District,  was 
recently  awarded  the  Boating  Safety  Youth  Program 
Award,  sponsored  by  West  Marine.  He  was  presented  the 
award  and  a $2,500  grant  at  the  2003  International 
Boating  and  Water  Safety  Summit  in  Las  Vegas,  where  he 
also  presented  a session  on  his  award-winning  youth 
program.  The  foundation  of  his  program  is  the 
Commission’s  Boating  and  Water  Safety  Awareness 
(BWSA)  course.  The  goal  of  the  BWSA  course  is  to 
promote  boating  and  water  safety  education  by  involving 
students  in  the  proper  procedures  for  recreational 
boating  and  having  the  students  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  boating  and  water  safety.  Pauling  has  expanded  on  this 
combination  of  classroom  instruction  and  hands-on  skills 
to  include  in-water  activities  and  games  that  reinforce 
water  safety  and  assess  student  proficiency  levels.  Pauling 
is  fortunate  to  have  the  support  of  the  school’s  adminis- 
tration as  he  aims  to  address  the  PA  Department  of 
Education’s  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Personal 
Safety  standards  through  this  course. 

Every  9th  grade  student  in  the  DuBois  Area  School 
District  participates  in  the  BWSA  program.  Over  the 
course  of  16  years,  Pauling  and  his  teaching  assistant, 
Marilyn  Brault,  have  instructed  more  than  7,000  students 
in  the  BWSA  program.  But  he  does  not  restrict  the 
program  to  high  school  students.  Pauling  has  ambi- 
tiously offered  the  course  to  his  community  through 
organized  groups  such  as  Scouts  and  4-H,  and  through 
the  general  public. 

Ken  Pauling  has  had  a tremendous  effect  on  boating 
and  water  safety  in  the  Clearfield  County  area.  In  fact, 
former  students  have  returned  to  share  stories  of  how 
they’ve  used  the  knowledge  and  skills  gained  through  his 
course  to  help  themselves  and  others.  Pauling  is  using  his 
well-deserved  grant  to  replace  worn  PPDs  and  paddles, 
and  to  purchase  audio-visual  equipment  to  supplement 
his  program. 


Ken  Pauling  (left),  holds  the  ceremonial  $2,500  grant  check  for 
the  DuBois  Area  School  District’s  youth  boating  program. 

Dan  Martin,  the  Commission’s  Boating  Education  Manager,  is 
also  pictured. 
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Late-Winter  Trout  Stocking 

Even  though  the  Late-Wdnter 

programs  augment  traditional 

Stocking  schedules  continualh 

Trout  Stocking  Program  is  just  a 

spring  stockings  and  provide 

change.  N'isit  the  Commission’s  W( 

small  part  of  the  Commission’s 

additional  opportunities  for 

site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  for  the 

overall  stocking  efforts,  it  is  a useful 

Pennsylvania  anglers.  Extended 

most  up-to-date 

information. 

management  tool,  allowing  trout 

trout  season  rules  apply,  permitting 

Listings  include  each  stocking’s 

fishing  to  be  extended  throughout 

anglers  to  keep  up  to  three  trout  of 

county,  waterway  and  week  ol 

the  year.  Fall,  winter  and  late-winter 

7 inches  or  greater 

daily. 

stocking. 

Allegheny 

Butler 

Erie 

Lackawanna 

McKean 

Warren 

North  Park  Lk 

Glade  Rn  Lk 

Lk  Pleasant 

Lackawanna  Lk 

Bradford  Rs  No  3 

Chapman  Lake 

February  2,  2004 

February  2, 2004 

February  9, 2004 

February  23, 2004 

February  23, 2004 

February  23, 2004 

Beaver 

Harbor  Acres  Lk 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

Lancaster 

Mercer 

Washington 

Brady  Run  Lk 

February  2, 2004 

February  9, 2004 

Mudd)'  Rn  Rec  Lk 

Shenango  R 

Canonsburg  Lk 

January  5,  2004 

Cambria 

Fayette 

February  2,  2004 

February  9, 2004 

Februar)'  16,  2004 

Hereford  Man  Lk  Lw 

Duman  Dm 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

Lawrence 

Monroe 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

February  2,  2004 

February  16, 2004 

February  9,  2004 

Bessemer  Lk 

Hidden  Lk 

February  1 6,  2004 

Raccoon  Lk 

Lk  Rowena 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

January  5,  2004 

February  23,  2004 

Wayne 

February  2,  2004 

February  16, 2004 

February  9, 2004 

Lebanon 

Northampton 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

Berks 

Cameron 

Youghiogheny  R 

Stovers  Dm 

Minsi  Lk 

February  23, 2004 

Antietam  Lk 

G B Stevenson  Rs 

February  2, 2004 

February  16, 2004 

February  23,  2004 

Westmoreland 

February  2,  2004 

February  23, 2004 

Fulton 

Lehigh 

Somerset 

Donegal  Lk 

Scotts  Rn  Lk 

Clinton 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

Leaser  Lk 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

February  16, 2004 

February  2,  2004 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

February  16, 2004 

February  2, 2004 

February  2, 2004 

Keystone  Lk 

Blair 

February  23, 2004 

Greene 

Luzerne 

Youghiogheny  R 

February  2,  2004 

Canoe  Lk 

Columbia 

Duke  Lk 

Lk  Took  a While 

February  2, 2004 

.Mammoth  Dm 

February  23,  2004 

Briar  Ck  Lk 

February  2, 2004 

February  23, 2004 

Tioga 

February  16, 2004 

Bucks 

February  23, 2004 

Huntingdon 

Moon  Lk 

Beechwood  Lk 

Northmoreland  Lk 

Levittown  Lk 

Cumberland 

Perez  Lk 

February  23, 2004 

February  9, 2004 

February  16, 2004 

February  2,  2004 

Laurel  Lk 

February  23, 2004 

Lycoming 

Lake  Hamilton 

Twin  Lk  Lw 

Lk  Luxembourg 

February  2,  2004 

Jefferson 

Little  Pine  Lk 

February  9, 2004 

February  16, 2004 

February  2,  2004 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

Cloe  Lk 

February  2, 2004 

Venango 

February  2, 2004 

February  9, 2004 

Justus  Lk 

February  9, 2004 

Sportsmen’s  Association  Honored 


Members  ot  the  Western  Clinton 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
were  honored  last  September  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to 


the  Commission 
Cooperative 
Nursery  program. 
The  club,  at  the 
Commission’s 
recommendation, 
converted  from 
stocking  11,500 
trout  in  the  fall  in 
unapproved  and 
un-harvestable 
waters  to  holding 
them  over  through 
the  winter  tor 
stocking  just 
before  opening 
day.  The  mortality  rates  on  fall  and 
winter  stockings  are  so  high  that 
this  resulted  in  a net  gain  of  8,500 
trout  to  be  stocked  in  Clinton 


County  at  a larger  size  in  appiwed 
waters,  where  they  could  be  har- 
vested immediately.  The  change 
required  a tremendous  level  of  effort 
by  the  Association’s  members  to 
maintain  the  fish  throughout  the 
winter.  Commission  award-present- 
ers Cecil  Houser,  ,\Ianager  of  the 
Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  and 
Clinton  County/Western  Lycoming 
County  WCO  Tom  Nunamacher 
(both  not  pictured)  presented  the 
group  with  a framed  trout  print. 
Association  members  pictured 
included  (from  left)  Hick  Thomp- 
son, President  Ray  Werts,  Bud 
Hesler,  Danny  Bushor,  lim  Nevins, 
lohn  Drake,  fim  Wagner,  \5ce 
President  Lee  Walker,  Roger  Kepler, 
Clyde  lohnson.  Gene  Lavelle  and 
Jack  Bruno. 
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Dana  Bartelme,  age  12,  fared  well  on 
her  first  trout  fishing  trip  to  Mill 
Creek,  lefferson  County. 


Proud  youngster  lared  King  used 
live  minnows  to  catch  three  crappies 
and  tour  brown  trout  during  an 
April  fishing  trip  at  Lower  I'win 
Lake,  Westmoreland  County. 


Tom  Walton,  Pittsburgh,  shows  the 
nice  brook  trout  he  caught  in  Wolf 
Creek,  Butler  County.  The  fish  was 
16  inches  long  and  it  went  for  a 
nightcrawler. 


Adam  Miller,  age  4,  shows  a nice 
trout  he  caught  on  opening  day  in 
Powell  Creek,  Dauphin  County. 


Scott  Myers  Jr.,  age  8,  shows  the 
brown  trout  he  caught  in  Little 
Muncy  Creek,  Lycoming  County, 
during  a mid-February  outing.  The 
trout,  which  hit  a nightcrawler,  was  20 
inches  long. 


Thomas  Rutecki  (left)  and  Jeff  Rafa 
display  the  results  of  a summer 
Raystown  Lake  striped  bass  trip.  The 
stripers  averaged  27  inches  long. 


Trottey  Kostic  hoists  the  5.25- 
pound,  21.5-inch  largemouth  bass 
he  caught  on  a spinnerbait  in  Lake 
Nockamixon,  Nockamixon  State 
Park,  Bucks  County. 


Tyler  Richard,  age  4,  holds  a 21- 
inch  tiger  trout  and  a brook  trout 
he  caught  in  Berks  County.  With 
Tyler  is  his  father,  Bill,  and  his 
brother,  Devon,  age  2. 
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PFBC  PUBLICATIONS  AND 
PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 

Sode# 

Quantity 

PA  Species  - 

^Va.11  Chart  Sets  taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additionali 

Price 

Subtotal 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Foraae  Fishes  (i7''x22"fuiicoior  i 

103FCHTS 

$5.66 

Set  of;  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (i7-x  22"  fuii  color) 

103RCHTS 

$3.77 

Books  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

PAAmphibians  & Reptiles 

103AMPR 

$9.43 

1 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boatinq  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

1 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

1 

Patches/MllgS  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NCOP98 

$4.71 

1999  Northern  Leooard  Froo 

111NLFR99 

$4.71 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111MPTU00 

$4.71 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4,71 

2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Black  Phase  New! 

IHTMBROA 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Yellow  Phase  New! 

111TIMB04 

S4.71 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Sauoeve 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Flybrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Patch  Get  one  for  your^^ 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hatorves 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

2004  PLAY  Patch:  Chain  Pickerel  New! 

111PLAY04 

$2,83 

2004  Trout  Stamo  "Quiet  Time" 

111TROU04 

$4.71 

2003  Waterways  Conservation 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

2004  Game  Fish  Series  CraoDie 

111GAME04 

S4.71 

Short  16-ounce  muo  (removable  base  to  aidd  ice) 

115SMUG03 

S4.71 

Tall  1 6-ounce  mug  (fits  most  vehicle  cup  holders) 

115TMUG03 

84.71 

Nature  Cards  Set  #1  (Single  Pack) 

103NC101 

$2.83 

PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL 

$5.66 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 

PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

Subtotal 

Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00  - ADD  $2.00 

Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $10.00  or  more  - ADD  $3.00 

Peniisj'lvania  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals 

□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 


J Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age;  8 (20  issues)  J Age:  9 (16  issues) 

□ Age:  10  (12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  _1  Age:  12  (4  issues) 


Name 


Please  mail  entire  form 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  Educational 
Media  Services,  PO.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 


Child's  Name 


Street  Address 


Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery 


City 


State  Zip 


C04 


Since  1995,  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association  (COPA)  has 
offered  an  annual  collectible  patch.  When  these  highly  sought-after  patches  are 
sold,  they  will  be  available  only  on  secondary  markets. 

The  2004  COPA  collectible  patch  features  the  northern  cardinal. 

These  easily  recognizable  songbirds  are  common  visitors  to  winter  birdfeeders 
where  they  often  eat  sunflower  seeds.  Cardinals  are  cheerful  singers,  enjoyed  by 
folks  living  in  both  rural  and  suburban  settings.  Since  the  1950s,  cardinals  have 
been  expanding  their  range  into  more  northern  latitudes.  Currently  they  can  be 
found  well  into  parts  of  Canada. 

The  2004  COPA  collectible  patch  costs  $5.50  each  ($4.71  per  patch  + 29  cents 
PA  state  sales  tax  and  50  cents  shipping/handling  costs  per  patch  ordered). 

To  order  patches,  send  a request  including  your  mailing  address  and  payment  to 
COPA,  P.O.  Box  345,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652.  Make  checks  payable  to  COPA. 
Orders  will  be  filled  after  Jan.  1,  2004. 

Send  for  yours  TODAY! 


Patch  artwork  shown 


Visit  COPA  online  at  www.pawco.org. 
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The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
Wilderness  Editions  are  proud  to  announce 
the  release  of  the  new  Railcar  Series.  Each 
year,  a new  and  different  railcar  will  be 
produced  to  complete  a set  of  six,  including 
an  engine  and  a caboose.  No  more  than 
1,000  numbered  railcars  of  each  annual 
edition  will  be  produced.  Orders  for  the 
2004  railcar  will  be  taken  until  February  18, 
2004,  with  delivery  in  lime  2004.  Railcars 
cost  $56  each.  Shipping  is  $6,  and  6 percent 
PA  state  sales  tax  should  be  included  for 
items  sent  to  PA  addresses. 

For  complete  details  and  ordering 
information,  contact  Wilderness  Editions, 

RR  3,  Box  1 13A,  Tyrone,  PA  16686;  800-355- 
7645;  or  visit  www.wildernesseditions.com. 
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I am  using  this,  my  first  col- 
umn in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  magazine,  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  myself  as  the 

Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  ninth  ex- 
ecutive director  and  to  begin  a dialog 
with  Peimsylvania’s  anglers  and  boat- 
ers. It  is  certainly  fitting  that  the  first 
words  in  every  issue  of  this  magazine 
are  written  under  the  “Resource  First” 
logo  with  the  words  “Protect,  Conserve 
and  Enhance.”  These  words  mean  a lot 
to  me  and  to  all  who  fish  and  boat  in 
Pennsylvania.  I humbly  and  with  the 
greatest  respect  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  serving  as  your  executive  direc- 
tor, and  it  will  be  my  great  honor  to 
keep  alive  the  conservation  heritage  of 
this  fine  agency. 

Going  back  to  1866  when  James 
Worrall  was  named  Pennsylvania’s  first 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  through 
the  1991  designation  as  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission,  to  today, 
the  traditions  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  are  with- 
out equal.  The  staff  and  programs  of 
the  Commission  are  highly  respected 
nationally  and  I am  excited  about  be- 
ing a part  of  this  team. 

I would  like  to  address  what  “Re- 
source First”  means  to  me.  Obviously, 

I didn’t  know  Executive  Director  Ralph 
W.  Abele,  but  from  reading  his 
“Straight  Talk”  columns  covering  15 
years,  it  was  obvious  that  he  lived  out 
the  Resource  first  motto  and  philoso- 
phy. He  did  so  by  being  a leader  in 
resource  management  and  an  active 
and  uncompromising  advocate  for 
fisheries  and  broader  environmental 
issues  as  they  affect  the  resources  of 
the  state  and  the  nation.  His  “Straight 
Talk”  columns  covered  topics  as  wide- 
ranging  as  acid  rain,  fishing  ethics,  wa- 
ter quality  laws,  surface  mining, 
comments  on  Interior  secretaries,  and 
human  population  growth.  He  was 
steadfast  in  his  thinking,  always  look- 
ing out  for  the  resource,  and  he  was 


revered  because  of  those  qualities. 
Many  of  the  issues  that  he  wrote  about 
20  and  30  years  ago  are  still  relevant 
today — some  even  more  so.  He  is  an 
icon  against  which  all  other  directors 
will  always  be  measured. 

How  do  we  translate  that  philoso- 
phy into  the  21st  century?  How  do  we 
position  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
to  be  the  best  possible  agency  and  to 
address  the  issues  facing  the  aquatic 
resources  of  the  state?  How  do  we  take 
a staff  that  is  already  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  and  continue  or  expand 
support  that  addresses  their  changing 
needs?  These  are  the  challenges  that  I 
gladly  will  face. 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  need 
to  look  at  the  stresses  facing  the  re- 
source and  develop  an  agenda  that  is 
proactive,  timely  and  exciting.  This 
agenda  must  also  look  to  the  future  to 
prepare  us  for  a dynamic  world.  In  a 
sense,  we  need  to  develop  a fisheries 
and  aquatic  resources  agenda  for  this 
still-new  millennium. 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  a 
changing  public  and  therefore  a 
changing  constituency.  This  is  re- 
flected in  how  people  spend  their  time, 
how  they  value  time,  the  basis  for  their 
ethics,  and  how  they  approach  life.  We 
have  a generation  that  is  considered 
“post  modern.”  They  have  different 
perspectives  and  expectations,  often  a 
different  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  values,  and  a different  view- 
point on  the  natural  world.  Do  they 
want  to  have  a quality  environment? 
The  answer  is  definitely  yes,  possibly 
even  more  so  than  previous  genera- 
tions. Do  they  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities to  experience  the  environment  as 
many  of  you  did  growing  up?  Defi- 
nitely not.  We  need  to  understand  this 
changing  human  landscape  better  and 
build  programs  that  embrace  it  and 
offer  experiences  that  fill  a void  that 
their  existence  may  not  offer.  Fishing, 
boating,  floating  in  a canoe  or  simply 
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enjoying  water  can  fill  this  void,  and 
we  need  to  provide  that  opportunity 
and  lead  people  to  it  in  ways  that 
will  allow  them  to  connect  with  the 
environment. 

Second,  we  cannot  manage  the 
aquatic  resource  without  looking  at 
the  landscape  that  affects  it.  Good 
boating  and  fishing  depend  on  good 
water  quality  and  proper  habitat.  Wa- 
ter quality  and  habitat  are  part  of  a 
larger  landscape  system.  Looking  at 
aquatic  systems  from  a broader  per- 
spective will  position  us  to  be  key 
players  in  creating  solutions  that  will 
result  in  quality  fishing  and  boating 
experiences.  We  all  know  that  the 
landscape  of  Pennsylvania  is  undergo- 
ing dramatic  change.  The  National 
Resource  Inventory  showed  that  the 
state  is  losing  over  100,000  acres  of 
rural  land  per  year.  This  is  the  same 
rate  as  California,  a comparison  that  is 
not  all  that  flattering. 

As  a result  of  these  types  of  changes 
and  many  others,  we  are  already  seeing 
an  important  part  of  the  future  of 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


natural  resource  management  and 
fisheries  management  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  many  other  places.  This 
glimpse  into  the  future  reveals  dy- 
namic teams  of  people  working  on  wa- 
tersheds and  landscapes,  and  engaging 
the  public  in  the  management  of  our 
streams  and  lakes  in  ways  that  will  lead 
to  substantial  and  permanent  im- 
provement. Fish  & Boat  Commission 
staff  will  be  an  integral  part  of  this 
process  because  they  have  expertise, 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  that  is, 
and  will  he,  sought  after  and  valued  by 
many.  The  challenge  will  be  to  balance 
this  work  with  the  important  tradi- 
tional fisheries  activities. 

Finally,  how  do  we  make  this  hap- 
pen? Partnerships  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  critical  to  this  success. 
No  single  agency,  no  matter  how  large 
or  well-funded,  can  solve  environmen- 
tal problems  alone.  No  single  agency 
has  the  expertise,  resources,  authority, 
or  energy  to  be  successful  by  itself 


Where  one  agency  is  weak,  another  is 
strong.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  is  an  exceptional  agency, 
and  we  will  best  address  the  future  by 
maintaining  and  expanding  that  ex- 
pertise as  an  independent  body  but 
also  through  expanded  partnerships 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  many  other 
conservation  groups  statewide.  I know 
that  already  there  are  some  fantastic 
and  effective  partnerships  built,  and  1 
hope  to  continue  to  support  those 
while  building  new  and  productive 
relationships  for  the  future. 

1 am  a person  who  likes  to  get  things 
done.  I know  that  the  people  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  are  the  same. 
I want  to  see  positive  effects  on  the  re- 
source. That  is  why  I got  into  this  pro- 
fession, that  is  why  I am  here,  and  that 
is  what  we  will  do. 


luglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director 


Dr.  Douglas  3.  Austen  Sworn  In  as  Ninth  Commission  Executive  Director 


Dr.  Douglas  J.  Austen  has 
been  officially  sworn  in  as  the 
new  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Dr.  Austen  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  part  of  the 
agency’s  winter  quarterly  meet- 
ing, last  January  in  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Austen  brings  to  the 
Commission  more  than  25 
years  of  fisheries  and 
natural  resource  manage- 
ment experience  in  a variety  of 
top-level  positions.  Before  his 
hiring,  he  served  as  head  of  the 
Technical  Support  Section  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  as  an  adjunct  faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Environmen- 


tal Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

He  earned  a Ph.D.  in  1992 
from  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal Ecology  at  Iowa  State 
University.  In  addition,  he 
holds  a master  of  science  de- 
gree with  an  emphasis  in  fish- 
eries science  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University  and  a bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  wild- 
life and  fisheries  science  from 
South  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a Certified  Fisher- 
ies Professional  by  the 
American  Fisheries  Society. 
Dr.  Austen  is  an  avid  outdoorsman.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lezli,  have  four-year-old  twins  who  love  to  fish. 

pholi>-Art  Sfichaels 


Dr.  Douglas  J.  Austen  (right)  takes  the  executive 
director’s  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Commission 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Dennis  T Guise.  With  Dr. 
Austen  is  his  spouse,  Lezli.  The  swearing  in  took  place 
during  the  Commission’s  quarterly  meeting,  last  January 
in  Harrisburg. 
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Preseason  and  preparations 


Everything  in  nature  has  a preseason — a time  when  the  animal  prepares  for  a 
period  of  major  activity,  like  spawning,  increased  feeding  and  growth.  We  an- 
glers have  a preseason,  too — a time  when  we  get  ready  for  the  trout  season  and 
a long  period  of  open-water  fishing.  This  issue  is  packed  with  trout  season’s 
preliminaries. 

Turn  to  page  7 tor  the  Commission’s  list  of  expanded  fishing  opportunities. 
This  feature  was  usually  a one-  or  two-pager  in  past  issues.  This  year  it’s  three 
pages  of  new  and  expanded  fishing  opportunities.  Be  sure  also  to  read  the  new 
Wild  Brook  Trout  Enhancement  Program  regulations  in  this  article. 

On  page  27  you’ll  find  the  2004  Inseason  Stocking  Schedule — eight  pages  of 
must-know  details  for  trout  anglers. 

Part  of  many  anglers’  preseason  includes  helping  stock  fish  in  March  and 
April.  If  you  plan  to  help  stock  fish,  be  sure  to  read  the  important  information 

on  page  56. 

Check  page  24  for  reminders  on  how  to  catch  trout  with  worms,  and  on  page 
20  Linda  Steiner  provides  practical  details  on  how  to  wade  safely  and  effectively. 

On  page  10  Mike  Bleech  explains  how  to  pick  just  the  right  creek  for  opening 
day.  Consider  this  information  carefully  because  it  might  help  you  discover  new, 
productive  places.  And  on  page  36  Vic  Attardo  weighs  in  with  effective  tly  fish- 
ing tricks.  One  of  his  strategies  for  catching  more  trout  is  to  work  different  styles 
of  the  same  tly,  instead  of  changing  flies  to  different  patterns.  Check  out  how  he 
keeps  the  trout  tricked. 

On  page  18  Charles  R.  Meek  shows  how  to  tie  a Black  Caddis,  which  works 
especially  well  early  in  the  season,  April  and  May,  and  on  page  35  Carl  Haensel 
describes  how  to  score  with  a floating  Minnow  (a  streamer). 

March  is  part  of  our  “season”  for  sport  shows,  so  visit  the  Commission’s  ex- 
hibit at  the  shows  listed  on  the  Commission’s  web  site.  At  Commission  sport 
show  exhibits  you  can  buy  a license,  purchase  products  and  publications,  renew 
your  subscription,  and  ask  questions  and  get  answers. 

Good  luck  opening  day!  See  you  on  the  water! — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 


THIS  MONTH  IN  PFBC  HISTORY 


1866.  A convention  was  held  in  Harrisburg  to  investigate  pollution,  bad  con- 
ditions in  mountain  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  stopping  of  spring  shad  runs  by 
dams.  This  convention  led  to  Governor  Andrew  1.  Curtin’s  signing  the  law  that 
named  lames  ].  Worrall  Pennsylvania’s  first  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

1915.  An  act  of  April  2 1 gave  fish  wardens  and 
their  deputies  powers  to  make  arrests. 

1970.  On  March  9,  the  brook  trout  was 
named  Pennsylvania’s  official  state  fish. 


Edward  G.  Rendell 
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Softshell  turtles 

It  was  interesting  that  in  one  week  I 
saw  two  references  to  a species  that  I did 
not  know  existed,  the  soft-shell  turtle. 
The  second  of  these  was  in  the  Inly/ 
August  2001  issue  of  your  magazine. 
You  show  a photo  of  the  midland 
smooth  softshell  turtle  and  indicate  that 
it  is  an  “extirpated”  species.  However, 
just  last  week  my  brother-in-law, 
Clarence  Shannon,  told  me  that  he  and 
his  grandson  caught  the  largest  soft-shell 
turtle  he  had  ever  seen  while  fishing  for 
carp  and  catfish  in  the  Ohio  River  near 
Shippingsport  (interestingly,  across  the 
river  from  Midland).  He  said  that  the 
turtle  was  about  16  inches  long  and  12 
inches  wide.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  caught  a number  of  smaller  ones 
over  the  years  and  also  described  their 
aggressive  nature.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
more  indicator  of  how  well  our  Ohio 
River  Watershed  has  continued  to 
improve. — Walter  Davie,  Cranberry 
Township. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who 
work  in  the  arena  of  lesser-known,  of- 
ten under-appreciated  species  to  know 
that  the  magazine’s  readers  put  the  in- 
formation we  publish  to  good  use. 
Historically,  there  were  two  softshell 
turtle  species  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  midland  smooth  softshell  has  not 
been  found  in  the  state  for  many  years, 
as  far  as  we  know.  The  eastern  spiny 
softshell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rela- 
tively common  in  the  bigger  waters  of 
the  Ohio  River  Watershed.  I suspect 
that  your  brother-in-law  observed  a 


spiny  softshell.  In  both  species,  the 
males  (up  to  10  inches)  are  signifi- 
cantly smaller  than  the  females  and 
have  more  distinct  spotting  on  the 
carapace  (upper  shell).  Females  are 
much  larger  and  usually  show  a cam- 
ouflaged pattern  of  splotches.  Female 
midland  smooth  softshell  turtles  grow 
to  around  14  inches  in  length,  while 
female  spiny  softshell  turtles  can  reach 
18  or  even  20  inches  in  shell  length. 
Thus,  based  on  a reported  length  of  16 
inches,  the  odds  are  that  Mr.  Shannon 
saw  a spiny. 

Interestingly,  spiny  softshells  were 
apparently  introduced  into  some  of 
New  Jersey’s  tributaries  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  40  or  more  years  ago.  Now 
this  species  is  found  in  the  Delaware 


and  some  of  its  larger  tributaries  in 
southeast  PA.  While  surveying  for 
map  turtles  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
watershed,  we  observed  two  spiny 
softshells.  They  are  not  native  to  that 
basin  and  their  origin  at  this  point  is 
unknown.  Therefore,  spiny  softshells 
can  be  found  in  a number  of  locations 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Despite  targeted  searching,  there 
are  no  recent  records  of  midland 
smooth  softshells  in  PA.  Until  con- 
firmed sightings  are  recorded,  we  will 
continue  to  consider  the  species  extir- 
pated (locally  extinct). 

Keep  reading  PA  Angler  & Boater 
for  more  information  on  our  native 
species! — Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Research.^ 


Happy  angler 

Here  are  two  photos,  one  of  a 22-pound,  6-ounce,  37-inch  carp  I caught 
last  June  at  Edinboro  Lake  at  the  wall  on  Lakeside  Drive.  I received  an  An- 
gler Award  for  this  catch.  The  other  photo  is  my  1 1 -year-old  nephew  Anthony 
Pieezynski  with  a limit  catch  of  steelhead,  each  of  which  went  about  26  inches. 
On  a day  last  November  I thought  it  would  be  a good  day  to  take  Anthony 
fishing  at  Walnut  Creek.  There  were  a lot  of  fish  in  all  of  the  lower  holes.  It 
was  drizzling  all  morning,  and  then  the  creek  came  up  about  3 inches  but 
stayed  clear.  Another  school  decided  to  run.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
day  for  steelhead  I have  ever  seen.  Everyone  I went  with  caught  a limit  and 
everyone  1 could  see  was  catching  fish.  Keep  up  the  great  work  managing  our 
Commonwealth’s  great  fisheries! — Bradley  J.  Dilla,  Pittsburgh. 
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Virgin  Run  Dam,  Fayette  County 


Catchable 
Trout  Stocldng 
Program 
Changes  'Z 


by  Tom  Greene 


For  the  2004  season,  the  Pennsylvania 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  will  distribute  some  4,2 
million  adult  trout.  This  figure  will  indude  the  pro- 
duction of  4 million  catchable  trout  at  state  fish 
hatcheries,  100,000  produced  at  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  as  part  of  a cooperative  agree- 
ment between  the  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  and  100,000  trout  as  part  of  a pur- 
chase contract  with  a commercial  hatchery.  Com- 
pared to  the  2003  season’s  figure,  this  number  is  an 
increase  of  some  200,000  adult  trout. 

New  waters 

Big  Moores  Run,  Potter  County.  A 3.3-mile  section  will 
extend  from  the  confluence  with  Knickerbocker  Hollow 
downstream  to  the  lower  boundary  of  Susquehannock  State 
Forest.  The  stream  will  receive  a preseason  stocking  of  brook 
trout. 

Delaware  Canal,  Bucks  County.  Located  in  Upper  Wash- 
ington Crossing  State  Park,  a 1.0-mile  section  will  receive 
preseason  and  inseason  stockings  of  rainbow  trout.  The  sec- 
tion will  extend  from  the  upstream  boundary  of  Washington 
Crossing  State  Park  downstream  to  the  canal  lock  at  the 
lower  park  boundary. 

Drury  Run,  Clinton  County.  A 2.9-mile  section  will  ex- 
tend from  Pong  Hollow  downstream  to  the  confluence  with 
Sandy  Run.  The  stream  will  be  stocked  only  preseason  with 
brook  trout. 

English  Run,  Lycoming  County.  Stocking  will  extend  1.9 
miles  from  Broughton  Hollow  downstream  to  the  mouth.  The 
stream  will  receive  a preseason  stocking  of  brook  trout. 

Greenlick  Run,  Clinton  County.  A 1.9-mile  section  from 
the  confluence  with  Little  Greenlick  Run  downstream  to  the 
mouth  will  be  stocked  preseason  with  brook  trout. 


Hall  Run,  Clinton  County.  A 2.2-mile  section  will  extend 
from  the  confluence  with  Gravel  Lick  and  Laurely  Fork  down- 
stream to  South  Renovo  Reservoir.  The  stream  will  receive  a 
preseason  stocking  of  brook  trout. 

Hereford  Manor  Lake,  Upper,  Beaver  County.  This  1 6- 
acre  lake  will  return  to  the  stocking  program  after  a one-year 
hiatus  that  allowed  water  levels  to  be  lowered  for  dam  safety 
concerns.  The  lake  will  receive  preseason  and  inseason  stock- 
ings of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Indiantown  Run,  Lebanon  County.  A 1.4-mile  section  will 
extend  from  the  confluence  with  Saint  Joseph  Springs  down- 
stream to  Marquette  Lake  and  will  receive  a preseason  stock- 
ing of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Kaercher  Creek  Dam,  Berks  County.  This  32-acre  lake  will 
be  stocked  only  in  the  fall  with  rainbow  trout. 

Koon  Lake,  Bedford  County.  This  233-acre  lake  will  return 
to  the  stocking  program  and  will  receive  rainbow  trout 
inseason. 

Lake  Jean,  Luzerne  County.  This  245-acre  lake  will  be 
added  to  the  stocking  program  and  will  be  stocked  \vith  brook 
trout  inseason. 

Mahoning  Creek,  Armstrong  County.  A 2.9-mile  tailwater 
section  will  extend  from  the  outflow  of  Mahoning  Lake  down- 
sfream  to  the  confluence  with  Pine  Run.  The  stream  will  re- 
ceive an  inseason  stocking  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Neshaminy  Creek,  Bucks  County.  Located  in  the  bound- 
aries of  Tyler  State  Park,  a 1.0-mile  section  will  extend  from 
the  base  of  the  dam  above  the  Tyler  State  Park  causeway 
downstream  to  Richboro  Road  (SR  0332).  This  water  will 
receive  a preseason  and  an  inseason  stocking  of  brown  and 
rainbow  trout. 

Schuylkill  River,  Little,  Schuylkill  County.  Located  near 
Port  Clinton,  the  lower  1.1  miles  will  receive  a preseason  and 
an  inseason  stocking  of  rainbow  trout. 

Shanerburg  Run,  Sullivan  County.  The  lower  1.5  miles 
will  receive  a preseason  stocking  of  brook  trout. 

Stony  Fork,  Tioga  County.  A 2.2-mile  section  will  extend 
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2004  Catchable  Trout 
Stocking  Program 
Changes 

from  the  confluence  with  Paint  Run  downstream  to  the  mouth. 
The  stream  will  be  stocked  preseason  with  brook  and  brown 
trout. 

Swift  Run,  Mifflin  County.  A 2.2-mile  section  will  extend 
from  the  headwaters  downstream  to  the  mouth.  The  stream 
will  receive  a preseason  stocking  of  brook  trout. 

Tionesta  Creek,  Forest  County.  The  0.9-mile  tailwater  sec- 
tion will  extend  from  the  outflow  of  Tionesta  Lake  downstream 
to  the  mouth.  The  stream  will  receive  an  inseason  stocking  of 
brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Toby  Creek,  Little,  Elk  and  Jefferson  counties.  Because  of 
recent  improvements  in  water  quality,  a 4.2-mile  section  will 
extend  from  the  confluence  with  Mead  Run  downstream  to  the 
confluence  with  Rattlesnake  Creek  and  will  be  stocked  inseason 
with  brook  and  brown  trout. 

Wapwallopen  Creek,  Luzerne  County.  A 0.9-mile  section 
will  extend  from  0.25  miles  downstream  of  SR  3012  down- 
stream to  500  yards  downstream  of  State  Road  10  (SR  3013). 
This  water  will  receive  a preseason  stocking  of  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout. 

White  Deer  Creek,  Union  County.  A 3.0-mile  section  ex- 
tending from  the  westbound  lane  of  SR  0080  downstream  to 
the  mouth  will  be  stocked  preseason  with  brook  and  brown 
trout. 

Early  warning  waters 

Mill  Run,  Lebanon  County.  A 2.0-mile  section  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  stocking  program  because  of  landowner  post- 
ing. This  small  water  had  been  stocked  only  preseason. 

New  Delayed-Harvest  Areas 

Juniata  River,  Little,  Blair  County.  In  cooperation  with 
landowners,  a 0.75-mile  section  has  been  added  to  the  Delayed- 
Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  program.  The  limits  extend 
from  the  first  northeast  SR  0220  bridge  upstream  of  Bellwood 
downstream  for  a distance  of  0.75  miles.  This  area  is  the  first 
Delayed-Harvest  area  established  in  Blair  County  and  will  re- 
ceive stockings  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  during  the  spring 
and  fall. 

Lycoming  Creek,  Lycoming  County.  In  cooperation  with 
landowners,  a Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  area  has 
been  established.  The  area  extends  from  the  riffle  upstream  of 
Powy's  Curve  downstream  for  a distance  of  1.3  miles  to  the 
bridge  on  Old  Route  15  (SR  0015)  near  Haleeka.  This  section 
will  be  stocked  with  brown  and  rainbow  trout  during  the 
spring  and  fall. 


Increased  early  season 
opportunities 

To  provide  additional  early  season  angling  opportunities, 
the  preseason  stocking  rates  have  been  increased  on  the  follow- 
ing stream  sections  located  near  population  centers; 

Antietam  Creek,  Berks  County;  Beaver  Creek,  Chester 
County;  Big  Run,  Lawrence  County;  Brodhead  Creek,  Monroe 
County;  Bushkill  Creek,  Northampton  County;  Cascade  Creek, 
Erie  County;  Cedar  Creek,  Lehigh  County;  Chester  Creek, 
Delaware  County;  Chester  Creek,  West  Branch,  Delaware 
County;  Coplay  Creek,  Lehigh  County;  Darby  Creek,  Delaware 
County;  Darby  Creek,  Little,  Delaware  County;  Falling  Spring 
Branch,  Franklin  County;  Flaugherty  Run,  Allegheny  County; 
Hokendauqua  Creek,  Northampton  County;  Ithan  Creek, 
Delaware  County;  Jordan  Creek,  Lehigh  County;  Lehigh  Ca- 
nal, Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties;  Lehigh  Creek,  Little, 
Lehigh  County;  Long  Run,  Allegheny  County;  Monocacy 
Creek,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties;  Pennypack  Creek, 
Philadelphia  County;  Pine  Creek,  Allegheny  County;  Ridley 
Creek,  Delaware  County;  Roaring  Brook,  Lackawanna  County; 
Skippack  Creek,  Montgomery  County;  Stony  Creek,  Mont- 
gomery County;  Swabia  Creek,  Lehigh  County;  Swarr  Run, 
Lancaster  County;  Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland 
counties;  unnamed  tributary  to  Stony  Creek,  Montgomery 
County;  Valley  Creek,  West,  Chester  County;  Wyomissing 
Creek,  Berks  County;  Wissahickon  Creek,  Montgomery 
County;  and  Wissahickon  Creek,  Philadelphia  County. 

Stocking  program  increases 

Changes  in  classification  and/or  stocking  limit  extensions 
have  led  to  increases  in  the  stocking  program  on  the  following 
waters: 

Allegheny  River,  Potter  and  McKean  counties;  Appenzell 
Creek,  Monroe  County;  Asaph  Run,  Tioga  County;  Aughwick 
Creek,  Little,  South  Branch,  Fulton  County;  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
Centre  County;  Bear  Creek,  Little,  Lycoming  County; 
Beaverdam  Creek,  Somerset  County;  Blacklick  Creek,  North 
Branch,  Cambria  County;  Bobs  Creek,  Bedford  County;  Briar 
Creek  Lake,  Columbia  County;  Brodhead  Creek,  Monroe 
County;  Browns  Creek,  Greene  County;  Buffalo  Creek,  Butler 
and  Armstrong  counties;  Bull  Creek,  Allegheny  County; 
Bushkill  Creek,  Northampton  County;  Bushkill  Creek,  Pike 
and  Monroe  counties;  Canoe  Creek,  Blair  County;  Canonsburg 
Lake,  Washington  County;  Chartiers  Creek,  Little,  Washington 
County;  Chest  Creek,  Cambria  and  Clearfield  counties;  Clarks 
Creek,  Dauphin  County;  Cloe  Lake,  Jefferson  County;  Codorus 
Creek,  East  Branch,  York  County;  Conemaugh  River,  Little, 
North  Branch,  Cambria  County;  Connoquenessing  Creek, 
Butler  County;  Conewago  Creek,  Adams  County; 
Conococheague  Creek,  West  Branch,  Franklin  County;  Cooks 
Run,  Clinton  County;  Cove  Creek,  Bedford  County;  Cowans 
Gap  Lake,  Fulton  County;  Crooked  Creek,  Erie  County;  Dela- 
ware Canal,  Bucks  County;  Donegal  Lake,  Westmoreland 
County;  Duck  Harbor  Pond,  Wayne  County;  Duke  Lake, 
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Greene  County;  Dunlap  Creek  Lake,  Fayette  County;  Dyberry 
Creek,  East  Branch,  Wayne  County;  Farnsworth  Branch,  War- 
ren County;  Fishing  Creek,  Perry  County;  French  Creek, 
Chester  County;  Great  Trough  Creek,  Huntingdon  County; 
Harvey  Creek,  Luzerne  County;  Hereford  Manor  Lake,  Lower, 
Beaver  County;  Hickory  Run,  Lawrence  County;  Hicks  Run, 
West  Branch,  Cameron  and  Elk  counties;  Hoagland  Branch, 
Sullivan  County;  Honey  Creek,  Mifflin  County;  Howells  Run, 
Cambria  County;  Jordan  Creek,  Lehigh  County;  Juniata  River, 
Raystown  Branch,  Somerset  and  Bedford  counties;  Justus  Lake, 
Venango  County;  Kettle  Creek,  Potter  and  Clinton  counties; 
Kettle  Creek  Lake,  Clinton  County;  Keystone  Lake, 
Westmoreland  County;  Kinzua  Creek,  McKean  County; 
Kinzua  Creek,  South  Branch,  McKean  County;  Kishacoquillas 
Creek,  Mifflin  County;  Lackawanna  Lake,  Lackawanna 
County;  Lackawanna  River,  Lackawanna,  Susquehanna  and 
Wayne  counties;  Lackawaxen  River,  Wayne  and  Pike  counties; 
Lake  Luxembourg,  Bucks  County;  Lake  Rowena,  Cambria 
County;  Latimore  Creek,  Adams  County;  Laurel  Hill  Creek, 
Somerset  County;  Lily  Lake,  Luzerne  County;  Lizard  Creek, 
Carbon  County;  Loyalsock  Creek,  Sullivan  and  Lycoming 
counties;  Lyman  Run,  Potter  County;  Mahoning  Creek,  Little, 
Indiana  County;  Manatawny  Creek,  Berks  County;  Marvin 
Creek,  McKean  County;  McMichaels  Creek,  Monroe  County; 
Medix  Run,  Clearfield  and  Elk  counties;  Middle  Creek,  Snyder 
County;  Mill  Creek,  Beaver  County;  Mill  Creek,  Lycoming 
County;  Minsi  Lake,  Northampton  County;  Moon  Lake, 
Luzerne  County;  Muncy  Creek,  Sullivan  and  Lycoming  coun- 
ties; Nescopeck  Creek,  Luzerne  County;  Neshannock  Creek, 
Lawrence  and  Mercer  counties;  Noels  Creek,  Cambria  County; 
Octoraro  Creek,  West  Branch,  Lancaster  County;  Oil  Creek, 
Crawford  and  Venango  counties;  Perkiomen  Creek,  East 
Branch,  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties;  Perry  Magee  Run, 
Warren  County;  Pickering  Creek,  Chester  County;  Pine  Creek, 
Potter,  Tioga  and  Lycoming  counties;  Pine  Creek,  Schuylkill 
and  Dauphin  counties;  Pine  Creek,  North  Fork,  Armstrong 
County;  Pleasant  Stream,  Lycoming  County;  Poplar  Run,  Blair 
County;  Poplar  Run,  South,  Blair  County;  Powers  Run,  Elk 
County;  Quittapahilla  Creek,  Lebanon  County;  Redbank 
Creek,  Armstrong,  Clarion  and  Jefferson  counties;  Roaring 
Creek,  Columbia  and  Montour  counties;  Salmon  Creek,  For- 
est County;  Scotts  Run  Lake,  Berks  County;  Shenango  River, 
Little,  Mercer  County;  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  First  Fork,  Pot- 
ter and  Cameron  counties;  Stony  Creek,  Dauphin  and  Lebanon 
counties;  Sugar  Run,  McKean  County;  Swatara  Creek,  Upper, 
Little,  Schuylkill  County;  Swift  Run,  Snyder  County;  Tionesta 


Creek,  Forest  and  Warren  counties;  Tulpehocken  Creek,  Berks 
and  Lebanon  counties;  Twentymile  Creek,  Erie  County;  Twin 
Lake,  Upper,  Westmoreland  County;  Twomile  Run,  McKean 
County;  Virgin  Run  Dam,  Fayette  County;  White  Clay  Creek, 
Middle  Branch,  Chester  County;  WTiite  Deer  Creek,  Centre  and 
Union  counties;  Wiconisco  Creek,  Dauphin  County;  Wolf  Run, 
Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties;  Wolf  Run,  Elk  County; 
Woodcock  Creek,  Crawford  County;  Wykotf  Run,  Cameron 
County;  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana  County;  Yellow  Breeches  Creek, 
Cumberland  and  York  counties;  Youghiogheny  River,  Fayette 
and  Somerset  counties;  Young  Womans  Creek,  Clinton 
County;  and  Young  Womans  Creek,  Left  Branch,  Clinton 
County. 

Fall  stocking  program  addition 

The  Susquehanna  River,  West  Branch,  Clearfield  County, 
will  be  added  to  the  2004  season’s  fall  stocking  program.  Trout 
stocked  during  the  fall  are  not  bonus  fish.  They  are  part  of  a 
waterway’s  annual  allocation. 

Wild  Brook  Trout 
Enhancement 
Program 

These  new  regulations  be- 
came effective  January  1 , 2004. 

On  the  waters  listed  below,  no 
brook  trout  may  be  killed  or 
had  in  possession.  There  are 
no  tackle  restrictions.  The 
regulations  apply  to  brook 
trout  only;  for  all  other  species, 
inland  regulations  apply.  Designated  waters  are  open  to  fish- 
ing year-round  (no  closed  season).  A current  trout/salmon 
permit  is  required. 

Potter/Tioga:  Up- 
per Kettle  Creek  Ba- 
sin, 28.3  miles,  the 
main  stem  of  Kettle 
Creek  from  the  head- 
waters downstream 
to  the  confluence 
with  Long  Run  including 
Long  Run  and  all  tributaries 
upstream  to  the  headwaters.  O 
Tom  Greene  is  the  Coldwatcr  Unit  lender  in  the  Coninnssion's 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management. 


WILD  BROOK  TROUT 

ENHANCEMENT  AREA 


NO  BROOK  TROUT  MAY  BE 
KILLED  OR  HAD  IN  POSSESSION 


Pcnatty  for  Violatton  as  ProvitfiNl  by  Law 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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Trout  anglers  should  see  an  excellent  lesson  in  these 
varying  conditions:  Where  you  fish  for  trout  can  be 
more  important  than  how  you  fish.  This  idea  isn’t  based 
on  the  number  ot  trout  or  the  size  of  trout  that  are  avail- 
able in  one  stream  or  lake.  These  factors  are  surprisingly 
equal  in  most  ot  Pennsylvania’s  stocked  trout  waters,  but 
they  are  relatively  unimportant  when  compared  to 
springtime  water  conditions. 

Weather  and  water  conditions  change  rapidly  during 
spring,  and  they  can  vary  greatly  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. In  northern  counties  snowfall  isn’t  unusual,  hut 
neither  are  warm,  sunny  days.  One  part  of  the  state 
might  be  influenced  by  heavy  rains  that  make  streams 


photos  hy  the  author 
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If  you  read  the  statewide 

reports  on  last  yearns  trout  season 
opening  weekend,  you  saw  some 
widely  different  reports. 
Conditions  were  favorable  in 
western  PA  but  not  nearly  as 
inviting  in  eastern  PA. 
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high  and  muddy,  while  another  area  might  have  low,  clear 
streams.  In  a single  watershed,  the  main  stem  might  be 
high  and  muddy  while  headwaters  run  clear.  The  most  un- 
usual situation  during  the  first  several  weeks  of  trout  season 
is  for  all  trout  streams  in  the  state  to  be  in  perfect  shape. 

Clever  trout  anglers  deal  with  the  usual  variety  of  spring 
water  conditions  in  three  ways: 

• Watch  the  weather  reports  and  travel  to  a part  of  the  state 
where  water  conditions  are  best. 

• Scout  the  area  near  home  to  learn  which  streams  or  lakes 
are  most,  or  least,  influenced  by  the  weather. 

• Use  fishing  tactics  that  are  best  suited  to  the  water  condi- 
tions you  encounter. 


Best  water  conditions 

Water  temperatures  above  40  degrees,  slightly  higher 
flows  than  those  of  summer,  and  just  a little  milkiness  in 
water  color  are  generally  the  best  conditions  for  most  early 
season  trout  anglers.  In  these  conditions  trout  should  be 
reasonably  active.  Trout  will  be  somewhat  more  relaxed  in 
slightly  milky,  slightly  high  water.  Catches  will  be  excellent. 

Fly-fishers  might  prefer  clearer  water,  but  also  on  the 
warmer  side.  The  best  conditions  for  tly-fishing,  at  least  for 
fishing  on  the  surface,  are  still  a few  weeks  away. 

You  are  most  apt  to  find  these  conditions  generally  in  the 
southern  counties,  particularly  at  lower  elevations.  The 
Southeast  Region,  barring  heavy  rains  that  make  streams 
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high  and  muddy,  should  have  the  best  conditions  on  open- 
ing weekend.  Warmer  spring  weather  is  typically  several 
weeks  earlier  in  the  southeast  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
counties. 

Colder  water  typically  prevails  across  the  Allegheny 
Highlands,  the  Poconos  and  the  Central  Mountains.  Snow- 
tall,  sometimes  heavy,  is  normal  there  during  early  April. 
Last  spring,  some  preseason  stocking  was  delayed  because 
of  heavy  snow  on  the  ground.  However,  when  there  is 
heavy  rain  across  the  state,  some  streams  in  these  areas  are 
much  clearer  than  streams  elsewhere  because  there  is  less 
human  development  to  muddy  the  water. 

Stream  conditions  can  be  intermediate  along  the  west- 
ern-tier counties,  from  Erie  southward  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh area,  and  a bit  warmer  than  they  are  in  the  Allegheny 
Highlands  and  Pocono  Mountains,  but  not  as  warm  as  they 
are  in  the  Southeast. 

These  are  only  generalizations,  certainly  nothing  to  rely 
on  tor  planning.  To  find  the  best  water  conditions,  watch 
statewide  weather  reports  during  the  week  preceding  open- 
ing day,  or  the  date  of  your  planned  fishing  adventure. 
Avoid  the  areas  that  have  received  heavy  rain,  which  mud- 
dies the  water  or  raises  stream  flows  to  unfishable  levels. 
Watch  tor  snow  and  frigid  temperatures,  which  make  water 
very  cold.  Modern  weather  reporting  and  forecasting  leave 
little  excuse  tor  surprises  by  poor  water  conditions. 

it  you  can  travel  around  the  state,  you  can  usually  find 
good  trout  tishing  conditions  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 


Conditions  in  your  area 

With  an  hour  or  two  of  driving  time  from  most  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers’  homes,  you  can  expect  to  find  some  variety  in 
the  conditions  of  trout  waters.  Mobility  can  be  the  key  to 
success.  Don’t  give  up  just  because  your  first  choice  in  fish- 
ing waters  is  in  poor  shape.  A stream  or  lake  just  a few 
miles  away  might  be  much  better. 

Water  is  usually  clearer  as  you  move  toward  the  headwa- 
ters of  a drainage  basin.  Streams  accumulate  suspended 
solids  as  they  progress  downstream.  Each  dirt  road,  each 
cultivated  field,  each  patch  of  exposed  soil  adds  more  mud. 
This  gives  trout  anglers  a valuable  lesson  in  soil  conserva- 
tion. Move  upstream  from  the  uppermost  muddy  flow  and 
you  will  find  clear  water. 

The  wonderful  old  gentleman  who  taught  me  about  the 
outdoors,  Ray  Bimber,  always  took  me  on  the  opening  days 
of  trout  season  to  wild  brook  trout  streams  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Eorest.  I never  saw  muddy  water  on  opening  day 
for  the  first  several  years  that  I fished. 

finding  clear  water  might  be  difficult  in  the  Southeast 
Region,  and  anywhere  with  a lot  of  human  development. 
But  in  the  forested  areas  there  is  usually  some  clear  water. 
Heavy  rain  will  raise  stream  levels,  hut  the  water  won’t  be  so 
muddy.  Trees  and  other  rooted  plants  hold  the  soil  in  place. 
Even  in  the  Southeast,  forest  conditions  aren’t  so  far  away 
that  you  can’t  reach  them  in  a few  hours. 

Another  significant  factor  in  developed  areas  is  the 
amount  of  runoff  Much  rainfall  soaks  into  the  ground  in 
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Making  the  best  of  conditions 

Maybe  you  can’t  get  away  from  muddy  water,  or  cold 
water,  or  high  water.  This  doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  catch 
trout.  Look  for  the  least  objectionable  water. 

If  you  must  fish  in  muddy  water,  fish  for  brown 
trout.  Brown  trout  tend  to  be  more  active  in  muddy 
water  than  either  rainbow  trout  or  brook  trout.  Use 
either  worms,  nightcrawlers  or  minnows  for  bait.  Fish 
your  bait  behind  a small  fluorescent-red  or  fluorescent- 
orange  spinner  blade.  These  colors  stand  out  best  in 
muddy  water,  and  they  send  out  vibrations  that  trout 
can  easily  detect.  Pay  special  attention  to  calmer  pock- 
ets of  water.  Let  your  bait  drift  into  these  pockets,  and 
be  patient. 

If  you  must  fish  in  cold  water,  fish  very  slowly,  fish 
close  to  the  bottom,  and  fish  thoroughly.  Trout  prob- 
ably won’t  move  far  or  fast  to  take  a bait.  Fish  as  if  you 
must  get  your  bait  or  lure  within  three  inches  of  a trout. 
Start  by  using  bait.  Then  try  spinners  or  spoons.  Live 
minnows  are  often  the  best  bait  in  cold  water  for  both 
brook  trout  and  brown  trout.  Grubs  might  be  the  best 
bait  for  rainbow  trout.  Tip  small  spinners  and  spoons 
with  small  pieces  of  bait. 

Fishing  conditions  are  seldom  perfect  during  the  first 
week  of  trout  season.  Look  for  the  stream  or  lake  that’s 
in  the  best  shape,  find  the  best  places,  and  then  adapt 


If  you  must  fish  in  cold  watevy 
fish  very  slowfyy  fish  close  to  the 
bottom,  and  fish  thoroughly. 

your  methods  to  the  conditions.  Fishing  isn’t  supposed 
to  be  a guarantee  of  success.  Lhicertainty  makes  fishing 
sport.  Conc]uering  challenges  makes  success  sweeter.  O 


forested  areas.  But  in  developed  areas,  most  rainfall 
becomes  runoff.  Roads,  parking  lots,  shopping  malls 
and  even  lawns  do  not  soak  up  much  moisture. 

Streams  rise  quickly  in  areas  with  a lot  of  this  kind  of 
development. 

FFeavy  rain  is  often  localized.  Moving  from  one 
drainage  basin  to  the  next  is  sometimes  enough  to  find 
better  fishing  conditions. 

If  heavy  rains  are  just  beginning,  you  might  find 
clear  water  in  lakes,  or  at  least  in  the  lower  sections  of 
lakes.  Muddy  water  flows  into  lakes  through  feeder 
streams,  and  at  a much  slower  rate  along  muddy  banks. 
Because  water  flows  slowly  in  lakes,  it  takes  a while  for 
an  entire  lake  to  become  muddy.  Watch  for  mud  lines 
in  lakes,  the  edges  between  muddy  and  clear  water. 
Fishing  is  often  very  good  along  these  mud  lines. 

Lakes  at  higher  elevations,  those  surrounded  by  for- 
est and  those  fed  by  smaller  streams  will  be  least  likely 
to  be  muddy,  and  they  are  the  slowest  waters  to  become 
muddy.  Once  lakes  become  muddy,  though,  they  won’t 
clear  as  quickly  as  smaller  streams. 
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The  Upper  Mon  Water  Trail, 
which  opened  in  June  2003,  is 
Pennsylvania’s  first  interstate  water 
trail,  and  the  first  that  readily  ac- 
commodates both  powered  and 
unpowered  watercraft.  Nearly  half 
the  trail  is  in  Pennsylvania,  starting 
at  Point  Marion,  Fayette  County. 

The  trail  includes  a 65-mile  section 
of  the  Monongahela  River  from 
Fairmont,  WV,  north  to  Rices  Land- 
ing, PA.  It’s  confusing,  even  for  resi- 
dents along  its  banks,  but  the 
“Mon,”  as  they  call  it,  flows  north. 

The  river  is  picturesque  in  many 
areas  and  is  certainly  rich  with  his- 
tory. Because  of  a series  of  dams 
built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Mon  today  is  deep 
enough  for  commercial  traffic  in- 
cluding tow  boats  with  barges.  In  its 
natural  state,  though,  the  river 
would  be  much  shallower. 


Flathoats  (foreground)  were  used  to  send  goods 
downriver.  Later,  keelboats  (background)  traveled 
upriver  and  downriver,  propelled  by  crews  that 
pushed  these  boats  with  long  poles. 


Historic  trail 

Archaeological  evidence  indicates  that  Native  Americans  occupied  the 
Monongahela  riverfront  from  about  8000  B.C.  There  were  no  perma- 
nent settlements  when  the  first  European  settlers  arrived,  but  Shawnee 
and  people  of  other  tribes  claimed  and  used  the  Upper  Mon  region  as  a 
hunting  ground.  Native  Americans  named  the  river  “Monongahela,” 
which  means  “river  with  crumbling  or  falling  banks.” 

Indian  traders  and  outcasts  from  colonial  settlements  along  the  coast 
came  to  the  Upper  Mon  as  early  as  1 694,  when  a small,  temporary  settle- 
ment was  purportedly  made  near  present-day  Rivesville,  WY.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  permanent  settlements  along  the  Mon 
during  ensuing  decades,  but  hostile  tribes  destroyed  them  in  defense  of 
their  own  claims.  The  first  permanent  settlements  came  shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  ( 1763),  but  the  Upper  Mon  re- 
mained a bloody  frontier  for  three  more  decades.  Indeed,  relations  be- 
tween the  pioneers  and  the  Native  Americans  were  generally  hostile. 

The  pioneers  built  many  forts  to  protect  themselves  during  the  “bloody 
season,”  the  summer  months  when  attacks  were  most  likely.  Pricketts 
Fort,  just  north  of  Rivesville,  WV,  accessible  from  the  Mon,  is  a recon- 
struction of  such  a fort.  Two  of  the  early  settlements  were  at  Dunkard 
Creek  (near  Point  Marion,  PA)  in  1757  and  at  Decker’s  Creek 
(Morgantown,  WV)  in  1758. 

Trail  of  commerce 

As  settlements  along  the  Mon  grew,  pioneers  needed  to  send  goods 
downriver  to  Pittsburgh  and  ports  in  the  South,  even  as  far  away  as  New 
Orleans.  At  first,  they  built  flatboats,  rectangular  vessels  about  15  feet 
wide  and  50  feet  long  that  could  carry  up  to  50  tons  of 
cargo.  Many  settlers  traveled  farther  west  on  such  ves- 
sels, which  were  also  called  “Kentucky  boats”  because 
of  their  destination. 

Flatboats  could  go  only  downriver.  They  were  often 
sold  at  their  destinations  as  lumber,  or  they  were  used 
to  build  settlers’  new  cabins.  Keelboats  were  built  later. 
Between  40  and  80  feet  long  and  about  10  to  15  feet 
wide,  these  vessels  traveled  both  downriver  and  upriver, 
propelled  by  a crew  that  pushed  the  boat  with  long 
poles.  Mike  Fink,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  a legendary 
keelboat  character. 

In  1814  near  Brownsville,  PA,  Daniel  French  and 
Henry  Shreve  built  and  launched  the  Enterprise,  a ship 
that  would  revolutionize  navigation  and  open  the 
nation’s  vast  heartland  to  commerce.  Equipped  with  a 
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nearly  flat  hull  and  high-pressure  steam  engine,  the  Enter- 
prise was  the  forerunner  of  all  western  steamboats.  It  was 
the  first  steamboat  to  make  the  journey  down  the 
Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans, 
and  to  return. 

System  of  locks  and  dams 

In  the  1840s  locks  were  built  on  the  Lower  Mon,  and  by 
1894  locks  were  added  on  the  Upper  Mon.  You  can  see  the 
first  West  Virginia  cut-stone  lock  built  in  1879  at  Hoard,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Point  Marion,  PA.  You  can  also  see  rem- 
nants of  locks  built  in  the  early  1900s  at  various  locations. 

A system  of  locks  and  dams  for  “improving”  the  Mon  by 
maintaining  a constant  water  level  (slackwater)  proved  just 
as  important  as  did  the  Enterprise  in  launching  the  steam- 
boat era.  Throughout  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  tow 
boats  transported  coal  barges  filled  with  millions  of  tons  of 
cargo  for  the  steel  mills  in  Pittsburgh  and  power  plants 
along  the  Ohio  River,  and  then  they  traveled  on  to  New  Or- 
leans for  international  distribution.  Today,  most  coal  is 
transported  by  rail  on  the  west  banks  of  the  river,  but  a tow- 
boat pushing  coal  may  pass  you  as  you  explore  the  Mon. 

View  from  the  trail 

Much  of  the  Mon’s  riparian  (shoreline)  land  is  forested 
with  oak,  catalpa,  willow,  sycamore,  cottonwood  and  other 
mainly  deciduous  species.  In  the  trees  and  flying  over  the 
river  you  may  see  stately  blue  and  green  herons,  chattering 
kingfishers,  many  types  of  waterfowl,  soaring  ospreys, 
hawks,  vultures,  owls  and  an  assortment  of  songbirds  and 
darting  swallows.  The  Monongahela  is  also  home  to  bea- 
vers, and  you  might  also  see  white-tailed  deer,  foxes  and 
squirrels. 

Fishing 

Since  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  river’s  fish 
population  and  species  numbers  have  increased.  Sanger, 
bass,  catfish,  walleyes,  muskies,  drum  and  carp  are  now 
plentiful.  You  must  have  a valid  fishing  license  to  fish  in  the 
Monongahela  River.  Recently,  paddlefish  have  been  reintro- 
duced. This  fish  grows  to  6 feet  and  hasn’t  been  seen  in  the 
Mon  since  the  1800s.  Now  more  than  100  types  of  fish 
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Water  trails  are  routes  suitable  for  watercraft. 
Like  conventional  trails,  water  trails  are  recre- 
ational corridors  between  specific  locations. 
Water  trails  include  access  points,  boat  launches, 
day  use  sites,  and,  in  some  cases,  overnight 
camping  areas.  Each  water  trail  is  unique,  a re- 
flection of  Pennsylvania's  diverse  geology,  ecol- 
ogy and  communities. 

Pennsylvania  includes  16  officially  designated 
water  trails.  Water  trail  guides  show  "trail  heads" 
(boat  launch  and  take-out  points),  and  they  pro- 
vide information  about  the  scenic,  historical  and 
geological  points  of  interest  along  the  way.  Wa- 
ter trail  guides  also  include  information  on  fish- 
ing, wildlife  watching  and  camping. 
Pennsylvania  water  trails  embrace  the  "Leave  No 
Trace"  code  of  outdoor  ethics,  which  promotes  the 
responsible  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  des- 
ignates official  Pennsylvania  water  trails.  The 
Commission  offers  a full  range  of  technical  sup- 
port to  local  water  trail  partners.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  the  Commission  at 
717-705-7807,  or  email  thoford@state.pa.us. 
Visit  the  Commission's  web  site  water  trail  pages 
at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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populate  the  Mon.  Discover  much  more  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ing information  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Points  of  interest  in  Pennsylvania 

Rices  Landing.  W.A.  Young  Foundry  and  Machine 
Shop  was  designated  by  a curator  emeritus  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation.  It  greets  you  on  the  riverfront  of  this  small 
town,  founded  in  1 792.  Kayakers  and  canoeists  may  want 
to  use  the  public  access  ramp  on  Pumpkin  Run  (camping  at 
the  park,  call  724-592-6055).  Larger  boats  can  tie  up  on  the 
old  lock  wall.  Stop  by  the  Lock  Six  Museum  (724-592- 
6184),  housed  in  one  of  the  old  lock  houses,  and  Bank  of 
Sweets  cafe  and  ice  cream  shop,  and  gazebo  park,  overlook- 
ing the  river.  Restrooms  are  available.  Contact  Norma  and 
Murray  Kline,  724-592-6184. 

Greensboro.  This  small  historic  pottery  town  on  the 
riverfront  is  currently  working  on  developing  a public  rivei 
access  at  the  firehouse.  Until  then,  you  can  use  the  old  ferry 
landing  in  Greensboro,  across  the  river  from  Georges  Creek. 
Upriver,  the  historic  Lock  7 building  holds  the  last  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  tours  can  be  arranged.  Mon  View 
Park  is  downriver,  and  includes  a swimming  pool,  picnic 
pavilions,  ball  fields,  playground  and  parking.  Services  in 
town  include  a small  grocery  store. 

Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site.  Administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  Friendship  Hill  was  the  home 
ol  Albert  Gallatin  during  America’s  early  republic.  Gallatin, 
a Swiss  emigrant,  served  his  adopted  country  in  public  ser- 
vice tor  nearly  50  years.  Most  notably,  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  presidents  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison,  Gallatin  reduced  the  federal  debt  and  arranged 
financing  ot  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  and  the  National  Road.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.nps.gov/frhi  or  call  724-725-9190. 

Point  Marion.  This  town  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cheat  River  and  the  Mon.  There  is  a boat  ramp  at  the 
riverfront  park,  as  well  as  picnic  pavilions,  ball  fields,  a play- 
ground and  parking.  The  Mon  River  Rail-Trail  will  soon  be 
developed  in  this  area. 

Points  of  interest  in  West  Virginia 

WVU  Core  Arboretum.  The  91 -acre  Core  Arboretum, 
owned  by  West  Virginia  University,  is  mostly  old-growth 
forest  on  steep  hillsides  and  the  Monongahela  River  flood 
plain.  Some  3.5  trail  miles  provide  access  to  densely 
wooded  areas  and  three  acres  of  lawn  planted  with  speci- 
men trees.  Best  known  for  its  “spring  ephemeral”  wildtlow- 
ers,  the  Arboretum  is  a great  place  to  study,  observe  and 
enjoy  trees,  plants  and  birds. 


Seneca  Center  in  Morgantown.  This  restored  historic 
glass  factory  now  hosts  an  indoor  shopping  mall,  visitors 
center,  bike  shop,  farmers  market  and  glass  museum. 

Mon  River  and  Caperton  Rail-Trail.  This  51 -mile 
rail-trail  follows  the  Mon  River  and  Deckers  Creek.  Some 
sections  are  still  under  construction.  Non-motorized  uses 
are  allowed. 

Pricketts  Fort  State  Park.  This  park  features  a recon- 
struction of  a fort  used  in  the  1700s.  It  has  a boat  launch, 
picnic  area,  visitor  center,  restrooms  and  parking. Q 

PADDLING  SAFETY  TIPS 

All  boaters  should  observe  the  following  considerations: 

• Paddling  with  a group.  Group  size  and  paddling  skills  are 
a consideration  in  choosing  a waterway.  The  recommended 
minimum  number  of  boats  is  three.  No  one  should  paddle 
alone.  Each  person  has  specific  responsibilities  in  the  over- 
all group  organization.  The  safety  of  the  group  depends  on 
everyone  carrying  out  responsibilities. 

• Wear  your  life  jacket.  Almost  80  percent  of  all  recre- 
ational boating  fatalities  occur  when  the  victims  are  not 
wearing  life  jackets.  One  wearable  Coast  Guard-approved 
personal  flotation  device  (PFD,  or  life  jacket)  in  serviceable 
condition  and  ot  the  appropriate  size  is  required  for  each 
person  in  your  boat.  Life  jackets  must  be  worn  by  children 
12  years  and  younger  on  all  boats  20  feet  and  less  in  length 
while  under  way  (including  drifting  boats).  Children  12 
years  and  younger  must  also  wear  a life  jacket  when  on 
board  any  canoe  or  kayak. 

• Planning  a float  trip.  Before  starting  out,  consult  maps, 
guidebooks  and  people  knowledgeable  about  the  river. 
Check  water  levels  at  www.usgs.gov. 

• Alcohol  and  boating.  Drinking  and  boating  don’t  mix.  It 
is  illegal  to  operate  a boat,  including  unpowered  boats  like 
canoes  and  kayaks,  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance. 

• Hazards  on  the  water.  Hazards  to  boaters  appear  in  many 
forms.  They  include  dams,  submerged  objects,  cold  water, 
fast-changing  weather,  sunstroke  and  current.  Hazards 
aren’t  always  obvious.  Boaters  need  to  recognize  dangers 
and  be  prepared  to  avoid  them  at  all  times. 

• Launch  legally.  All  motorboats  must  be  registered.  Non- 
powered  boats  such  as  canoes  and  kayaks  using  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  properties  must  either  be  registered  or 
display  a valid  launch  permit. 

• Mon  River  commercial  traffic.  Beware  of  towboats, 
barges  and  other  commercial  traffic.  Mon  River  navigation 
charts  are  available  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Pittsburgh  District,  at  (412)  395-7425. 

For  more  details  on  boating  rules,  regulations,  safety 
considerations,  boat  registration  and  launch  permits,  see 
the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Boating  Handbook,  avail- 
able from  Commission  regional  offices  and  license-issuing 
agents,  and  online  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Opening  May 


Quittapahilla  Creek,  Lebanon  County 


The  opening  day  of  trout  season  is 
right  around  the  corner,  and  as  you  are 
preparing  your  fishing  gear,  waterways 
conservation  officers  (WCOs),  their 
deputies  and  volunteers  are  hard  at 
work  stocking  millions  of  trout  in  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  waterways. 

The  first  Saturday  after  April  1 1 tra- 
ditionally ushers  in  the  new  trout  sea- 
son, and  anglers  greatly  anticipate  its 
arrival.  Since  you  are  reading  this 
magazine,  you  are  probably  one  of 
them!  There  is  an  excitement  in  the  air 
in  the  hours  before  the  first  cast  that  is 
almost  palpable. 

In  my  district,  scattered  groups  of 
anglers  converge  on  area  waterways  the 
day  before  the  season  starts  to  set  up 
camp  and  recreate  into  the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  The  flicker  of  campfire 
flames  pierces  the  night’s  darkness  and 
dots  the  wood  lines  near  popular 
streams  in  my  Butler  County  district 
such  as  Connoquenessing,  Thorn  and 
Buffalo  creeks.  The  aromas  of  food  on 
the  grill,  imaginative  incantations  of  the 
“fish  that  got  away”  and  bellowing 
laughter  drift  from  these  camps  on  a 
cold,  pre-dawn  mist. 

For  the  conservation  officer,  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  is  no  time  for  sleep.  I 
tell  my  deputies  and  other  officials  as- 
sisting with  this  annual  event  that  it  is 
our  “bread-and-butter”  season.  At  no 
other  time  will  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  as  many  contacts  with  local 


anglers,  and  never  are  our  fishing  re- 
sources so  important  to  protect  as  they 
are  right  now. 

Our  law  enforcement  efforts  begin 
even  before  the  first  trout  is  stocked  in 
March,  and  they  increase  as  the  opening 
day  approaches.  Sure,  we  do  catch  vio- 
lators fishing  before  the  8 a.m.  start,  and 
we  apprehend  people  damaging  private 
property,  littering  and  committing 
other  violations,  but  that’s  just  the  half 
of  it.  The  best  parts  of  our  work  include 
the  visits  with  anglers  at  their  camps  at 
2 or  3 o’clock  in  the  morning!  This  is 
where  the  “rubber  meets  the  road”  in 
the  WCO  profession,  and  it  is  an  ideal 
time  to  get  valuable  input  from  the 
people  who  matter  the  most  to  us  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Inevitably,  there  is  always  one  person 
at  every  camp  who  asks,  “What  are  you 
doing  here?  It’s  only  two  in  the  morn- 
ing! Don’t  you  guys  ever  sleep?”  These 
2 a.m.  visits  have  a lasting  impression  on 
anglers,  and  the  word  spreads  around 
town  quickly.  For  a WCO,  omnipres- 
ence is  a very  important  attribute  that 
helps  minimize  the  number  of  fishing 
violations.  One  just  never  knows  where 
or  when  we  might  appear! 

Trout  anglers,  please  remember  our 
legal  and  ethical  responsibilities  as  out- 
door enthusiasts.  Poaching,  littering 
and  abuses  of  private  property  can  cut 
deeply  into  our  fishing  opportunities.  It 
is  up  to  you  to  help  your  local  Fish  & 


Boat  Commission  officers  with  policing 
our  ranks  and  preserving  our  aquatic 
resources.  Consider  this  short  to-do  list: 

• Do  treat  private  lands  open  to  pub- 
lic fishing  as  if  they  were  your  own. 
Obtain  permission  from  landowners  far 
in  advance  if  you  desire  to  camp,  build 
fires,  cut  firewood,  and/or  park  in  ques- 
tionable locations  on  their  property. 

• Do  offer  a portion  of  your  catch  and 
your  thanks  to  the  landowner.  Some 
landowners  may  not  eat  fish,  but  your 
offer  of  appreciation  will  certainly  go  a 
long  way. 

• Do  pick  up  any  litter  you  find,  even 
if  it  isn’t  yours.  A few  extra  pieces  of 
paper  or  plastic  in  your  pockets  won’t 
slow  you  down. 

• Do  report  violations  to  your  local 
WCO  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  be  will- 
ing to  testify  as  a witness.  Take  a stand 
against  violators. 

• Do  read  your  free  copy  of  the  2004 
Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  & Laws 
before  you  start  out,  and  courteously  re- 
mind others  if  they  haven’t  read  it.  These 
books  are  available  from  fishing  license 
issuing  agents  throughout  the  state  and 
at  Fish  8c  Boat  Commission  regional  law 
enforcement  offices,  or  read  the  Sum- 
mary online  at  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

The  2004  trout  season  begins  at  8 a.m., 
April  17.  Enjoy  your  time  afield,  and  best 
of  luck  to  all  of  you!  Q 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 
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I remember  the  first  hefty  brown  trout 
I caught  on  a wet  fly  even  though  the 
event  occurred  more  than  50  years 
ago.  My  dad  carefully  watched  and 
coached  me  as  I cast  the  fly  upstream 
a foot  out  from  an  overhanging  bank. 
The  monster  trout  came  out  from  un- 
der a hiding  place  and  sucked  in  the 
wet  fly  a second  or  two  after  it  had  hit 
the  water.  In  10  minutes  I had  a big 
brown  trout  in  hand.  What  a proud 
day  that  was!  A few  years 
later  that  stream,  Goldmine 
Creek  in  Lebanon  County, 
succumbed  to  acid  mine 
drainage,  but  the  memory  of 
that  conquest  will  remain 
with  me  forever. 

When  I look  back  at  that 
incident,  1 wonder  how  I 
ever  landed  that  18-inch 
holdover.  1 used  a level  float- 
ing tly  line  and  a metal  tele- 
scoping “fly  rod.”  I still  have 
that  metal  rod  and  I keep  it 
in  a special  cabinet  alongside 
my  bamboo  and  graphite  fly 
rods.  It  deserves  a promi- 
nent place. 

The  tly  I used  to  catch  the  big  trout 
was  an  early  version  of  a Black  Caddis 
wet  fly.  The  Black  Caddis  pattern 
gained  a special  place  in  my  fly  box  in 
those  formative  fly  fishing  years.  The 
pattern,  with  some  modifications,  still 
remains  there  today.  It  works  espe- 
cially well  early  in  the  season — in 
April  and  May — when  grannom 
downwings  appear  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  air.  I can  think  of  dozens  of 
streams  in  the  state  that  hold  respect- 
able grannom  hatches:  The  Delaware 
River,  Little  luniata  River,  Rig  Fishing 


Creek,  Penns  Creek  and  Sugar  Creek. 
When  you  hit  a hatch  of  these  dark 
downwinged  insects,  this  Black  Caddis 
pattern  should  perform  well  for  you. 

The  pattern  I tie  today  differs  from 
the  original  one  that  fooled  the  brown 
trout.  I tied  that  crude  original  pat- 
tern on  a regular  nymph  hook  with  a 
black  body  made  from  wool  and  a few 
grouse  hackles  wound  around  the 
hook  at  the  eye.  Since  the  introduc- 


tion of  beads,  I have  added  one  of 
those,  most  often  a brass  one.  I have 
also  added  a fine  gold  ribbing  to  the 
wool  body.  This  ribbing  suggests  a 
segmented  body  so  prominent  on  a 
caddistly.  I tie  the  pattern  now  on  a 
size  12  to  16  scud  hook. 

Dressing: 
Black  Caddis 

Hook:  Size  12  to  16  scud  hook. 
Thread:  Black. 

Body:  Black  wool  or  other 
heavy  black  yarn,  ribbed  with 
fine  gold  wire. 

Hackle:  Two  small  brown 
grouse  back  feathers. 

Bead:  Brass. 


I also  add  some  weight  to  the  fly 
body  to  get  it  underneath  faster.  For 
this  I use  up  to  nine  turns  of  .010  lead. 
The  added  weight,  the  shiny  gold  rib- 
bing on  the  black  body  and  the  bead 
give  the  new  pattern  much  more 
weight  and  added  sheen  to  attract 
trout. 

Grouse  back  hackle  is  difficult  to 
work  with  and  fragile,  so  be  careful 
when  you  wind  it  around  the  shank.  I 
include  two  grouse  hackles  be- 
cause it’s  often  difficult  to  get 
more  than  one  wrap  with  one 
hackle.  The  finished  product 
looks  suspiciously  like  a more 
fully  dressed  Zebra  Midge. 

When  the  grannom  hatch  is 
active  I often  forgo  using  the 
tandem  and  fish  the  pattern 
singly.  I often  impart  motion  to 
the  fly  to  tease  trout  into  strik- 
ing. One  day  during  a caddis 
hatch  on  the  Little  Juniata 
River,  I tested  whether  moving 
or  twitching  the  downwing  pat- 
tern had  any  effect  on  the  num- 
ber of  trout  I caught.  I counted 
the  number  of  casts — half  on  a dead 
drift  and  half  twitching.  I caught 
more  than  two  times  as  many  trout 
when  1 moved  or  twitched  the 
downwing.  So  when  a hatch  of  these 
dark  caddisflies  is  on,  move  the  pat- 
tern to  get  the  best  results. 

The  Black  Caddis  is  not  just  a 
spring  pattern.  It  continues  to  catch 
trout  during  much  of  the  season.  I 
often  fish  the  pattern  as  the  point  fly 
in  a tandem  rig.  I usually  place  the 
Black  Caddis  2 to  3 feet  behind  the 
dry  fly  in  the  tandem. 
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1 • Place  the  bead  on  the 
hook  with  the  point  going 
through  the  narrower 
opening  of  the  bead.  The 
easiest  way  to  work  with 
beads  is  to  place  them  on  wax 
and  move  the  beads  around 
until  the  narrower  opening  is 
on  top.  For  added  weight, 
wrap  the  hook  with  five  or  six 
turns  of  .010  lead  and  slide 
the  lead  up  and  under  the 
bead.  Tie  in  black  tying 
thread  just  behind  the  bead 
and  make  a dozen  or  so 
wraps  there  to  prevent  the 
lead  from  moving  back. 

Then  wind  the  thread  back  to 
the  hook  bend  and  tie  in  the 
black  yarn  and  fine  gold  wire 
at  the  hook  bend. 

Wind  the  yarn  up  to  a 
point  just  behind  the  bead. 
Try  to  proportion  the  body  so 
that  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is 
thinner  than  the  thorax 
( neck).  Tie  off  and  cut  the 
excess. 


Tie  in  two  short  grouse 
hackles.  I tie  these  in  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hook. 


Tie  some  of  the  patterns  without  the 
bead  and  weight  and  fish  these  just  un- 
der the  surface.  If  you  see  trout  feeding 
on  the  emerging  caddis  just  under  the 
surface  and  you  have  only  the  weighted 
patterns  on  hand,  try  fishing  one  on  a 
very  short  tandem  rig.  On  those  occa- 
sions place  the  Black  Caddis  a foot  be- 
hind your  lead  or  dry  fly. 

The  Black  Caddis  will  always  deserve 
a special  place  in  my  fly  boxes.  If  you 
give  it  a chance,  especially  in  the  spring, 
it  might  help  you  catch  more  trout.  The 
pattern  is  simple  to  tie  and  one  that’s 
important.  Tie  some  in  sizes  12  to  16. 
Who  knows — maybe  someday  the  Black 
Caddis  might  merit  a special  place  in 
your  arsenal  after  luring  a big  trout. O 


Take  the  piece  of 
gold  wire  and  rib  the 
body  four,  five  or  six 
times  as  you  move  it  up 
to  the  bead.  Tie  off  and 
cut  the  excess. 


Wrap  each  hackle 
around  the  hook  one  time 
just  behind  the  bead.  Be 
careful  because  these 
feathers  are  fragile. 

6*  Trim  the  tip  of  the 
grouse  hackle,  whip  finish 
and  add  head  cement. 
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Your  feet  slip  and  you  scramble  to  stay  upright.  You’re  goinj 


photos  by 


down,  down  into  the  river.  For  a brief  moment  the  water  closes  over 


Linda  and 
Bob  Steiner 


your  head.  Fear  grips  your  heart.  What  you  have  dreaded  most  is  abo 
to  happen — ^when  you  pop  to  the  top  again,  hair  streaming,  maybe 


spitting  out  a minnow  or  two,  you’ll  be  met  by  uproarious  laughter. 
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Becoming  the  source  of  a snicker  for  fellow  fishermen 
isn’t  all  bad.  If  we  can’t  lighten  someone  else’s  day  occa- 
sionally, what  are  we  here  for?  However,  there  are  more 
comfortable  ways  to  add  a chuckle  to  other  people’s  lives 
than  taking  a dunking  while  wading — ways  that  don’t  have 
the  possibility  of  snapping  a fishing  rod,  breaking  an  arm 
or  leg,  or  even  losing  your  life.  Drowning,  as  they  say,  will 
really  spoil  your  day. 

Learning  to  wade  correctly  is  not  only  about  safety — 
and  maybe  saving  face — ^but  also  about  being  a successful 


angler.  Wading  is  much  more  than  walking  in  water.  Wad- 
ing helps  an  angler  get  to  the  most  advantageous  position 
from  which  to  make  a cast,  without  disturbing  the  fish.  Be- 
ing a good  wader  allows  an  angler  to  reach  water,  and  fish, 
that  other  people  cannot. 

Having  proper  equipment  is  the  first  step  to  becoming  a 
world-class  wader.  Yet  many  anglers  spend  far  less  and  get 

■ far  less  quality  in  what  gets  them  to  the  fish — their  wad- 
ers — than  they  do  on  the  rod,  reel,  line  and  lures  that  they 

f can  use  only  when  they  do  get  to  the  fish!  Put  as  much 
; , money  into  purchasing  waders  and  you  will  immediately  up 
your  fishing  opportunities  and  catches. 

That  their  wading  boots  should  have  had  felt  soles  is  the 
first  lesson  that  “slipped-and-went-under”  anglers  learn 
once  they’re  topside  again.  Wading  over  slick  underwater 
rocks  with  rubber-bottomed  boots  is  like  walking  on  ice. 
Algae  just  compounds  the  slipperiness.  Cushiony  felt  soles 
I'  grip  rocky  bottoms,  even  with  weed  growth.  They  also 
work  well  when  wading  through  mud  or  sand.  Consider 
also  studs,  to  wade  like  a champ. 

Hip  boots  are  often  the  choice  of  anglers  who  want  to 
save  money.  But  unless  an  angler  can  guarantee  he  is  only 
going  to  fish  water  lower  than  the  top  of  his  hip  boots,  he 
should  invest  in  full-length  or  at  least  waist-high  waders. 
Casting  to  that  far-rising  fish  always  takes  one  more  step 
out.  And  that  one  step  always  takes  hip  boot  wearers  over 
the  running  boards. 

Wading  gear 

Whether  an  angler  buys  lightweight,  breathable  or  keep- 
S you-warm  neoprene  waders  depends  on  when,  where  and 
how  he’ll  be  fishing.  Many  opt  for  the  lighter  material  and 
y add  insulating  clothes  underneath.  Some  like  boot-foot 
waders,  while  others  prefer  stocking-foot  waders  and  buy 
wading  boots  separately.  Whatever  you  decide,  add  gravel 
guards,  or  gaiters.  These  go  over  the  top  of  the  boot  and 
around  the  ankle,  keeping  out  stones  and  sand  that  can 
wear  through  or  be  just  plain  annoying. 

^ A belt,  generally  nylon  web,  should  be  cinched  around 
the  wader  waist,  not  to  hold  them  up  (suspenders  do  that), 

■ but  to  prevent  the  waders  from  filling  with  water  if  the  an- 
^ gler  falls.  What  keeps  water  out  will  also  keep  it  in,  and 

beltless,  water-filled  waders  will  double  as  an  anchor.  You 
want  to  visit,  but  not  sleep  with,  the  fishes. 

Roomy,  tightly  belted  waders,  however,  also  trap  air.  If 
you  slip,  you  could  go  bobbing  downstream  with  your  feet 
ballooned  higher  than  your  head.  Press  out  as  much  air  as 
possible  when  donning  the  waders  or  loosen  the  belt  a little 
once  you’re  in  the  water,  to  let  the  air  escape,  and  retighten. 

The  most  important  piece  of  wading  equipment  is  at- 
tached to  the  belt — the  staff.  This  is  the  angler’s  third  leg. 
With  it  he  becomes  a steady  “tripod,”  instead  of  a tippy 
“bipod.”  Wading  staffs  can  be  as  simple  as  a broom  handle 
with  a strong  cord  attached  (drill  a hole  so  the  line  doesn’t 
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slip  off),  or  you  can  go  for  prfcey,  collapsible  aluminum, 
with  a comfortable  grfp  and  rubber/carbide  tip  for  varying 
bottom  conditions.  Sturdiness  and  quick  availability — 
that’s  what  the  cord  is  for — are  the  only  real  considerations. 

One  more  indispensable  wading  item  should  be  in- 
cluded— polarized  sunglasses,  to  cut  surface  glare.  These  let 
an  angler  see  submerged  logs,  stumps  and  rock  dropoffs, 
not  only  so  he  fishes  them,  but  also  so  that  these  obstacles 
don’t  trip  him  while  he’s  wading.  The  average  stream  is  full 
of  “submerged  structure”  that  is  both  a boon  and  a bane  to 
the  wading  fisherman. 

Because  of  the  refraction,  or  bending,  of  light  through 
water,  the  stream  bottom  ahead  may  appear  shallower  than 
it  actually  is.  Use  the  wading  staff  to  plumb  the  real  depth 
and  proceed  cautiously.  In  cloudy  water,  use  the  staff  to  be 
sure  you’re  not  at  the  edge  of  a deepwater  ledge  or  about  to 
walk  smack  into  an  underwater  log  that  will  send  you 
swimming. 


T>W4..L.&W  WV  V -•»  J “ ~ 

or  limb  could  knock  you  off  your  feet.  , 

When  wading  with  the  current,  don’t  let  the 


Wading  technique 


Wading  down-current  is  normally  easier,  but  trickier, 
than  going  upstream.  Walking  with  the  flow  is  always 
tempting,  and  sometimes  casting  or  drifting  the  bait  or  fly 
below  you  brings  the  most  bites.  Vvlien  facing  downstream, 
though,  the  water  will  be  pushing  your  knees  in  the  direc- 


urge  ^ ^ 

you  forward  so  far  that  you  can’t  turn  around  and  retreat 


upstream.  Be  aware  that  quick  flows  often  end  in  deep  wa- 
ter. And  be  especially  wary  when  bottom  rubble  washes  out 
from  beneath  your  feet:  You’re  already  past  the  point  of 
safety  and  need  to  get  to  secure  footing,  now. 

The  most  controlled  wading  is  generally  upstream,  where 
you  can  push  with  your  knees  against  the  current.  Avoid 
wading  at  a 90-degree  angle  to  the  flow  and  exposing  the 
weak  side  of  your  knees  to  the  water  force.  When  wading  to 
a specific  spot  in  or  across  the  stream,  start  either  above  or 
below  that  point  and  angle  toward  it. 

Use  the  wading  staff  either  as  a walking  stick  to  help  pull 
yourself  along  or  as  a solid  brace  firom  which  you  can  ven- 
ture a step.  Don’t  lift  the  staff  above  the  water,  but  pick  the 
tip  up  just  enough  to  clear  the  bottom  and  slide  it  through. 

Anglers  usually  wade  alone,  but  having  a buddy  along 
doubles  the  wading  ability  of  both.  With  or  without  wad- 
ing staffs,  when  anglers  hold  onto  each  other  by  locking 
arms  or  even  holding  hands,  they  have  an  easier  time  tra- 
versing uneven  stream  bottoms  and  fast  water.  No  wading 
staff?  Improvise  using  a stout  limb  or  even  a long-handled 
fishing  net. 
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Wade  fiShiin^m  wirrter*br  otherwise  ic)r^al^/^siich 
as  below,  bottom-release  dams,  brings  the  a^ed'con' 
cern  ^Hypothermia.  v '* 
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^^th.  Don’t 


shof'e  "extend. 


;mded  now.- 
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Ifl^l^ws  you  wade< 

$9l 

Make  slare^i  caa^etufn  safel^lHer  By  Retracing  your 
rout^-or  by  studying  the  river  from  shore  before  you  com- 
mit to  wading.  Tributary  creeks,  even  small  runs,  often  dig 
deep  pockets  where  they  enter  the  receiving  stream,  so  be 
aware  of  moving  water  coming  in  behind  you. 

Just  because  an  angler  wears  waders  doesn’t  mean  he 
must  walk  in  to  their  brim.  Don’t  splash  into  the  deepest 
hole  around,  chasing  the  fish  out  and  ruining  the  catching 
for  yourself  and  for  other  anglers.  Go  only  as  deep  as  you 
must  or  don’t  enter  the  water  at  all. 

Another  reason  not  to  plunge  in  to  the  top  of  the  waders 
is  that  the  more  an  angler’s  body  is  below  water,  the  more 
he  is  subjected  to  the  push  of  the  current.  He’ll  also  be 
closer  to  going  under  completely.  In  particularly  heavy  wa- 
ter situations,  wear  a life  jacket,  especially  a vest  or  a jacket 
style  known  as  a Type  III  flotation  aid.  These  kinds  of  life 
jackets  mimic  a standard  fishing  vest  with  pockets  and  fly 
patch,  and  they  also  provide  insulation  in  cold  weather. 


-f 


.lake  a bteak  and  warm  up' 
get  to  that  point;  the  fish  will  t^t.  Re-^ 
memba’  to  wear  ybur  life  jacket  whiles  ! 
wading  in  cold  water. 

Impoundments  bring  another  cau- 
tion to  wading,  if  they  generate  hydro- 
electric power.  The  river  level 
downstream  of  the  dam  may  rise 
quickly  when  water  is  released  to  run 
the  turbines.  Before  entering  the  river, 
look  for  signs  saying  how  often  and 
when  the  water  releases  take  place,  how 
fast  the  water  comes  up,  how  deep  it 
gets,  and  when  it  recedes.  The  signs  should  also  tell  you  if  a 
warning  horn  or  whistle  sounds,  signaling  you  to  get  to 
shore  immediately. 

Small  steps  are  the  rule  when  wading,  and  if  you’re  fish- 
ing as  you  go,  that’s  all  you’ll  want  to  take  anyway.  Pay  at- 
tention to  your  angling,  but  stay  aware  of  where  your  feet 
are  planted  and  where  the  next  move  will  take  you.  It’s  not 
“wimpy”  to  back  out  of  a questionable  wading  situation, 
and  no  one  will  laugh  at  you  for  staying  dry.Q 
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1 Spinning  tackle,  baitcasting  outfits  and  spincasting  set- 
ups with  a medium-action  to  fast-action  rod  of  about  6 to 
6.5  feet  work  well.  You  can  also  fish  worms  with  a fly  rod, 
but  use  only  monofilament  line:  With  the  fly  rod  you’ll  dap 
the  worm  into  likely  looking  spots  without  casting  as  you 
would  with  flies  and  fly  line. 

2 Use  clear  or  low-visibility  green  monofilament  line  in 
4-pound  test  or  6-pound  test.  If  you’re  spooled  already 
with  heavier  pound-test  line,  use  a 2-  or  3-foot  leader  of 
thinner  line. 

3 Most  bait  shops  in  Pennsylvania  sell  four  kinds  of 
worms:  Nightcrawlers,  redworms,  meal  worms  and  wax 
worms.  Meal  worms  and  wax  worms  are  effective  baits,  but 
they  are  actually  insect  larvae,  not  “worms.”  Nightcrawlers 
are  large  and  thick,  so  if  you  choose  ‘crawlers,  bait  up  with 
small  pieces.  Redworms  are  smaller  than  nightcrawlers. 
Fished  whole  they  offer  the  trout  an  undulating,  enticing 
bait. 

Use  baitholding  hooks  in  size  8 or  10  for  ‘crawler  pieces 
or  thin-wire  hooks  in  size  10  for  whole  redworms. 
Baitholding  hooks  have  one  or  two  barbs  in  the  shank, 
which  help  hold  the  worm  in  place.  Snelled  hooks  are  con- 
veniently pre-rigged,  but  they  are  most  often  tied  with  thick, 
stiff  monofilament,  which  may  cause  your  bait  to  drift  un- 
naturally. Trout  might  spot  the  thick  mono  easily,  too.  It’s 
best  to  tie  your  hooks  directly  onto  the  line  with  a Palomar 
knot  or  an  improved  clinch  knot. 

5  Sharpen  all  your  hooks,  even  new  ones.  To  test  a hook’s 
sharpness,  with  light  pressure  drag  the  hook  point  across 
your  thumbnail.  If  the  hook  bites  in,  it’s  sharp  enough.  If  it 
slides  across  your  nail,  sharpen  it  more.  A metal  nail  file 
you’d  buy  in  a drugstore  works  fine. 


6 Impale  the  middle  portion  of  a whole  redworm  on  the 
hook,  and  guide  the  hook  point  about  a half-inch  through 
the  long  portion  of  the  worm.  Let  the  hooked  worm  por- 
tion settle  around  the  hook  bend,  and  leave  the  hook  point 
exposed.  This  hooking  method  lets  the  worm  move  natu- 
rally as  the  bait  drifts.  You  can  rig  a piece  of  nightcrawler 
the  same  way.  Or  thread  the  hook  point  into  the  worm  or 
piece  of  nightcrawler  and  push  the  worm  around  the  bend 
and  up  the  shank.  Let  the  hook  point  hide  in  the  worm. 

7 Low  water  temperatures  in  early  spring  keep  trout  for 
the  most  part  lethargic.  In  streams  and  lakes,  they  prefer 
the  deeper,  slower  portions,  and  they  won’t  jump  up  and 
swim  a long  distance  to  hit  a worm.  So  the  key  to  catching 
trout  on  opening  day  is  to  work  the  worm  slowly  along  the 
bottom  at  a natural  pace  with  the  current  or  a little  bit 
slower.  To  accomplish  this  drift,  attach  splitshot  about  12 
inches  above  the  hook.  Use  removable  splitshot,  those  with 
ears  that  let  you  easily  crimp  the  shot  on  the  line  and  re- 
move it.  Adjust  the  weight  for  deeper  or  shallower  water,  or 
faster  or  slower  water,  by  using  small  shot  initially  and  then 
adding  or  removing  shot. 

S Likely  stream  spots  include  undercut  banks,  overhang- 
ing tree  roots,  fallen  tree  limbs,  midstream  boulders,  bridge 
abutments,  pools  (large  and  small)  that  slow  faster  water, 
and  pockets  that  appear  deeper  than  surrounding  water. 

9 Fish  worms  across-stream  and  upstream  in  wider 
streams,  and  upstream  in  narrower  streams.  Gather  in  line 
as  the  worm  moves  back  toward  you.  Raise  the  rod  tip  oc- 
casionally during  the  drift  in  a molasses-slow  jigging  action 
so  that  you  maintain  the  best  contact  with  the  bait.  When  a 
trout  strikes,  sometimes  with  just  a tap-tap-tap,  strike  im- 
mediately. 

No  luck  in  the  morning?  Early  in  the  season  trout 
might  become  more  active  later  in  the  day,  when  the  sun 
has  warmed  the  water  a few  degrees.  O 
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I Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Annual  Report 

PFBC  2003  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary 


Founded  in  1866,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission  is  one  of  America’s  oldest  and  most  ef- 
fective conservation  agencies.  The  Commission  is  an  in- 
dependent agency  with  responsibilities  for  protecting  and 
managing  Pennsylvania’s  fishery  resources  and  regulating 
recreational  fishing  and  boating  on  Pennsylvania  waters. 
The  agency’s  mission  is  to  “provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the  protection  and  management  of 
aquatic  resources.” 

Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  governor  to  eight- 
year  terms  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate.  Eight  commissioners  represent  districts;  two  at- 
large  (statewide)  commissioners  represent  boating  interests. 
The  Commission  has  four  agency-wide  goals: 

• To  protect,  conserve  and 
enhance  all  aquatic  re- 
sources. 

• To  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  aquatic  re- 
source users. 

• To  address  the  expecta- 
tions of  anglers  and 
boaters. 

• To  advocate  the  wise, 
safe  use  of 

Pennsylvania’s  aquatic 
resources. 

To  accomplish  these  goals, 
the  Commission  is  organized 
as  an  Executive  Office  that 
coordinates  the  agency’s 
policy  and  programmatic 
direction  as  established  by 
the  commissioners  and  five 
specialized  bureaus.  This 
report  highlights  Commis- 
sion activity  during  2003. 

Law  enforcement 

During  2003,  conserva- 
tion officers  issued  4,198  ci- 
tations and  17,727  warnings 
for  violations  of  fishing  laws 
and  regulations.  Officers 


also  issued  3,184  citations  and  14,829  warnings  for  viola- 
tions of  the  boating  laws  and  regulations.  Our  officers 
boarded  a total  of  26,926  boats  in  2003. 

Improved  training  and  tools  for  our  waterways  conserva- 
tion officers  resulted  in  a record  number  of  82  boating-un- 
der-the-influence  (BUI)  cases  instituted  last  year. 

During  2003,  waterways  conservation  officers  and  other 
staff  briefed  more  than  15,000  individuals  who  attended 
meetings  across  Pennsylvania.  They  worked  exhibits  at 
sport  shows,  participated  in  youth  field  days,  helped  stock 
fish  and  did  much  more.  They  did  all  this  while  devoting 
about  90  percent  of  their  time  to  core  law  enforcement 
functions. 

Boating  and 
education 

There  were  1 1 recreational 
boating  accident  fatalities  in 
Pennsylvania  in  2003.  The 
average  for  the  last  10  years  is 
1 1.6  fatalities  per  year.  How- 
ever, 2003  was  unusual  be- 
cause 10  of  the  1 1 fatalities 
occurred  in  unpowered 
boats.  Surprisingly,  there 
were  no  fatalities  between 
}uly  26  and  December  23. 

In  2003,  the  Commission 
issued  Boating  Safety  Educa- 
tion Certificates  to  about 
14,000  students  who  success- 
fully completed  a boating 
course.  Most  people  com- 
pleting courses  took  them 
online  through  the 
Commission’s  web  site.  In 
addition,  the  Commission 
certified  1,253  students 
through  93  courses  in  the 
Water  Rescue  Proyram  in 
2003,  the  best  year  ever  for 
this  valuable  program. 


Officers  boarded  a total  of 
26,926  boats  in  2003. 
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Public  outreach 

Our  publications  range  from 
fishing  regulations  summaries  and 
boating  handbooks  to  fishing  and 
boating  regional  guides  and  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  & Boater  magazine, 
now  in  its  73rd  year.  Exhibits, 
books,  patches,  pamphlets,  posters 
and  other  products  were  also  pro- 
duced and  contributed  to  the 
Commission’s  outreach. 

Our  online  efforts  have  yielded 
tremendous  results.  Last  year,  visi- 
tation to  the  Commission’s  web  site 
broke  all  past  records.  We  had 
more  than  44  million  hits  and  5 
million  page  views.  Use  in  all  cat- 
egories increased  by  more  than  50 
percent.  Our  new  regional  fishing 
and  boating  reports  proved  par- 
ticularly popular. 

Administration 

Resident  license  sales  were  down 
by  about  30,000  (3.7  percent),  and 
the  sale  of  trout  stamps  was  down 
by  another  29,000  (or  4.3  percent). 

All  other  license  categories  also 
showed  decreases.  Notably,  the 
Three-Day  Tourist  category 
showed  its  first  decrease  since  its 
inception  in  1996.  Although  it’s 
always  difficult  to  draw  conclu- 
sions about  the  cause,  it  is  notable  that  in  2003,  high  water 
and  wet  weather  plagued  Pennsylvania  during  most  of  the 
busy  spring  fishing  period. 

In  2003,  the  Commission  sold  more  than  16,000  li- 
censes and  about  1 1,000  trout  stamps  online,  an  increase 
of  about  60  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

In  2003,  Pennsylvania  had  355,265  actively  registered 
boats.  This  was  a decrease  of  .6  percent  from  2002’s 
357,434,  and  1.4  percent  fewer  than  2000’s  all-time  high  of 
360,361.  In  2003,  the  Commission  also  sold  4,401  Non- 
Powered  Boat  Use  Permits  for  a total  of  $53,426. 

Engineering  and  development 

Access-area  development  work  occurred  at  20  Mile 
Creek,  Erie  County;  Elk  Creek,  Erie  County;  Canoe  Creek 
State  Park,  Blair  County;  Erankford  Arsenal  Access,  Phila- 
delphia County;  and  East  Eredericktown  Access,  Layette 
County. 


Some  3.98  million  legal- 
size  trout  were  produced 
and  stocked  in 
Commonwealth  waters. 


Maintenance  and  repairs  in- 
cluded work  at  the  Tylersville 
State  Eish  Hatchery,  Clinton 
County;  Tionesta  Hatchery,  Eor- 
est  County;  Reynoldsdale  Hatch- 
ery, Bedford  County;  Huntsdale 
Hatchery,  Cumberland  County; 
Pleasant  Gap  Hatchery,  Centre 
County;  and  the  Mission  prop- 
erty, Erie  County. 

Engineers  conducted  40  dam 
safety  inspections  as  part  of  the 
state’s  dam  safety  program.  Cur- 
rently there  are  17  Commission 
dams  on  the  DEP  unsafe  dam 
list.  Three  of  these  dams  have 
been  drawn  down  for  repairs. 

The  technical  breach  analysis  and 
inundation  mapping  is  complete 
on  all  high-hazard  dams.  Cur- 
rently there  are  seven  emergency 
action  plans  completed  with  all 
approvals,  and  the  remaining 
plans  are  in  the  draft  approval 
process. 

Maintenance  and  repair  crews 
completed  work  at  Walnut  Creek 
Marina  and  North  East  Marina, 
both  in  Erie  County. 

Fisheries 

Trout  stocking  resumed  in  74 
stream  sections  and  three  lakes 
that  had  been  removed  from  the 
program  in  2002  because  of  re- 
duced production. 

More  than  94.5  million  fry,  fingerlings  and  adult  fish 
comprised  of  23  species  were  stocked  in  2003. 

Research  Division  staff  continues  to  provide  valuable  in- 
house  technical  expertise  in  water  quality,  fish  culture  research 
and  fish  health.  The  Lake  Erie  Unit  and  the  Anadromous  Eish 
Restoration  Unit  provided  technical  guidance  to  other  agencies 
and  the  public  and  conducted  large-scale  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  restoration  activities. 

Some  3.98  million  legal-size  trout  weighing  1.78  million 
pounds  with  an  average  size  of  10  inches  as  well  as  1.43  million 
fmgerling  trout  weighing  22,000  pounds  at  an  average  size  of 
3.3  inches  were  produced  and  stocked  in  Commonwealth  wa- 
ters. The  Cooperative  Nursery  Program  reported  stocking  1.15 
million  legal  trout  into  Commonwealth  public  waters. 

For  more  details  on  Commission  activities  and  to  view  the 
complete  annual  report,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  Q 
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Pennsylvania's  2004  Approved  Trout  Waters 

iNSEASON  Stocking 


Beginning  the  Monday  after  opening  day, 
more  than  two  million  legal-sized  trout  will  be  shipped  from 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  hatcheries  and  cooperative 
rearing  facilities  to  restock  most  of  the  Commonwealth's  trout  waters. 

To  improve  landowner/sportsmen  relations  and  to  provide 
increased  opportunity  for  anglers  who  have  limited  time  to  fish,  the 
Commission  is  announcing  inseason  stockings  by  week  only. 
(Commission  employees  are  not  permitted  to  release  information  on 
the  exact  date,  time  or  number  of  fish  to  be  stocked  after  opening 
day.)  A limited  number  ofannounced  stockings  are  scheduled.  These 
are  marked  with  an  and  the  date  and  time  of  each  stocking  can 
be  found  in  a separate  list  at  the  end  of  this  document. 

This  listing  provides  information  on  the  names  of  streams  and 
lakes  in  each  county  scheduled  for  inseason  spring  stocking  and  the 
week(s)  during  which  they  will  be  stocked.  Information  for  the  fall, 
winter  and  late-winter  programs  is  also  included  in  this  list. 

Fall,  winter  and  late-winter  programs  are  a useful  management 


programs  augment  the  traditional  spring  stockings  and  pro\ide 
additional  opportunities  for  the  state's  anglers.  Some  dates  for  these 
stockings  have  not  yet  been  established;  these  waters  are  marked  as 
"TBA”  (to  be  announced).  Check  the  Commission's  web  site  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us  for  the  most  up-to-date  information. 

Fall  stockings  (late  September  - October)  are  shown  in  red. 

Winter  stockings  (No\ember  - December)  are  show  n in  blue. 

Late-winter  stockings  (January  - February)  are  show  n in  green. 

Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission's  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  postings,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  tnicks.  etc. ).  last- 
minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such  instances, 
the  district  waterw  ays  conserc  ation  officer  will  attempt,  w hen  possible, 
to  notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes.  Howev  er,  if  the  changes 
occur  after  local  media  deadlines  or  if  the  officer  is  committed  to 
other  assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur. 

This  list  is  accurate  as  of  February  5,  2004.  For  the  most  up- 
to-date  stockine  information,  check  the  Commission's  web  site  at 


tool,  allowing  trout  fishing  to  be  extended  throughout  the  year.  These 
Waterway  Week  of:  Waterway 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 
Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Adams  County 

Armstrong  County  cont. 

Berks  County  cont. 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

4/26,  5/3,  5/17 

Plum  Ck 

5/17 

Hay  Ck 

4 19*.  4 26.  5 10.  10  4 

Bermudian  Ck 

4/26,  4/26“ 

Redbank  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Kaercher  Ck  Dm 

10  4 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/26 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/10 

Maiden  Ck 

5,3 

Conewago  Ck 

5/3,  5/3“,  5/10,  10/4“ 

Scrubgrass  Ck 

5/17 

Manatawny  Ck 

4 19.  5 10 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/26,  5/10,  5/17 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Latimore  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Beaver  County 

Sacony  Ck 

5 3 

Marsh  Ck 

5/10 

Beaver  R.  Ltl,  N Fk 

4 19,  5/3 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Marsh  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Brad)'  Rn  Lk 

4/19*.  5/3*.  TBA 

Schuylkill  R 

5 3 

Middle  Ck 

5/10 

Brady  Rn.  S Br 

4/19*,  5/3* 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Opossum  Ck 

4/26 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

4/26*.  5/10*,  TBA, 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Toms  Ck 

4/26 

TBA 

Muddy  Ck.  Ltl 

5/3 

Waynesboro  Water  Co  Rs 

5/17 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Up 

4/26*,  5/10* 

Northkill  Ck 

5 17 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/3*.  5/17*.  5/24, 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

5 10 

Allegheny  County 

TBA.  TBA 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4 19.  5 3 

Bull  Ck 

4/26.  5/10,  10/4“ 

Sew  ickley  Ck,  Bg 

4/19,  4'26 

Pine  Ck 

5 3 

Deer  Ck 

4'19“.  4/19,  5/17, 

Sew  ickley  Ck,  Bg,  N Fk 

4 19 

Rock  Rn 

4 26 

10/4“ 

Traverse  Ck 

5/3*.  5/17*,  5/24 

Sacony  Ck 

5 3 

Deer  Lk,  Lw' 

4/19*.  4/26,  5/3 

Scotts  Run  Lk 

4 19,  4/26.  10  4, 

Deer  Lk,  Md 

4/19*,  4/26.  5/3,  TBA 

Bedford  County 

12' 13,  2 - 05 

Deer  Lk,  Up 

4/19*.  4/26,  5/3,  TBA 

Beaver  Ck 

5/24 

Spring  Ck 

4 19,5  3 

Montour  Rn 

4/19 

Bobs  Ck 

5/17* 

Swamp  Ck 

4 19,  5 10 

North  Park  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26.  5/3,  5/10. 

Clear  Ck 

4/19 

Sw  atara  Ck.  Ltl 

4 26 

TBA,  TBA 

Cove  Ck 

5/3.  5/17 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4 10*.  5/3,  10  4 

Pine  Ck 

5/3,  5/3“,  510,  10/4“, 

Evitts  Ck 

4/19 

10/4 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/24 

Blair  County 

Sewickley  Ck.  Bg 

4/19,  4/26 

Juniata  R.  Raystown  Br 

4/26,  5 10 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4 10.517 

Turtle  Creek 

4/26 

Koon  Lk 

4/19 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4 26,  5 10 

Shobers  Rn 

4/19.  5/3 

Bells  Gap  Rn 

4 19,517 

Armstrong  County 

Tow  n Ck 

4/19 

Blair  Gap  Rn 

4 19.  4 26 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/19,  5/3“.  5/3,  5/10, 

Wills  Ck 

5/3 

Canoe  Ck 

4 26.  5/10.  5 24 

5/17,  10/4“,  10/4 

Wills  Ck.  Ltl 

5/24 

Canoe  Lk 

4 19*.  5 10*.  10  4, 

Cherry  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

Yellow  Ck 

5/10*.  5,10*= 

TB  \ 

Cowanshannock  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Clover  Ck 

5 10 

Glade  Rn 

4/19,  5/17 

Berks  County 

Juniata  R. 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/26 

Allegheny  Ck 

4/26 

Frankstown  Br 

4 26.  5 10 

Patterson  Ck 

4/19 

Antietam  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Juniata  R.  Ltl 

5/17  , 10  4" 

Pine  Ck,  N Fk 

5/17 

Antietam  Lk 

4/26,  5/3.  5/10.  10/4, 

Poplar  Rn 

4 19 

Pine  Ck,  S Fk 

5/17 

11 '29,  13 105 

Poplar  Rn.  S 

4 19 

Furnace  Ck 

5/10 

# = Delayed  Harx’est  Area  * = Announced  stocking 

. See  separate  listing. 
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Bradford  County 

Gaylord  Ck 

5/10 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/26 

Mountain  Lk 

5/3,  TBA 

Schrader  Ck 

5/1  O’,  5/10*,  9/27’ 

Sugar  Ck 

4/19 

Sugar  Ck.  N Br 

4/19 

Sugar  Rn 

4/19 

Suntish  Pd 

4/19*,  5/17* 

Tovvanda  Ck 

4/26%  4/26 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/26 

Wysox  Ck 

4/26 

Bucks  County 

Delaware  Canal 

4/19*.  4/26 

Lake  Luxembourg 

4/19*.  4/26,  TBA, 
TBA,  fBA 

Levittovvn  Lk 

4/19*.  4/26*.  10/4, 
TBA,  TBA 

Neshaminy  Ck 

4/19*.  4/26 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,  5/3,  5/10.  10/4 

Tohickon  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Unami  Ck 

4/26.  5/10 

Butler  County 

Bear  Ck 

5/3 

Bonnie  Bk 

4/26 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  5/3L 
1 0/4’ 

Buffalo  Rn.  Ltl 

4/19.  4/26 

Connoquenessing  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Conmxjuenessing  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/3 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/26*.  5/10*,  TBA 

Harbor  Acres  Lk 

5/3*,  1/3/05 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Slippery  Rock  Ck,  N Br 

5/3* 

Thom  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Cambria  County 

Bens  Ck 

4/19* 

Blacklick  Ck,  N Br 

4/19,  5/10 

Chest  Ck 

5/3*.  5/3*’,  10/4’ 

Conemaugh  R.  Ltl,  N Br 

4/19,  5/3 

Duman  Dm 

4/26*.  5/10*,  5/17, 
TBA.  TBA 

Elton  Sportsmens  Dm 

4/19,  4/26 

Hinckston  Rn 

4/19*,  5/10 

Howells  Rn 

4/19,  5/3 

Killbuck  Rn 

5/3* 

Laurel  Rn 

4/19,  5/10,  5/17 

Lake  Rowena 

4/26*.  5/3,  5/1(1,  TBA, 
TBA,  TBA 

Noels  Ck 

4/19 

Paint  Ck.  Ltl 

4/19.  5/17 

Stewart  Rn 

4/19 

Cameron  County 

Brooks  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,  5/10 

Cov\  ley  Rn,  E Br 

4/19 

Cow  ley  Rn,  W [Br 

4/19 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/3*.  5/17*.  TBA, 
TBA 

Hicks  Rn.  E Br 

4/19,  5/3.  5/17 

Mix  Rn 

4/19 

North  Ck 

4,'  1 9 

yVuterway  Week  of: 


Cameron  County  cont. 


Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Driftwood  Br 

4/26,  4/26’,  5/10, 

10/4’ 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

First  Fk 

4/26,  5/10 

Sinnemahoning- 

Portage  Ck 

5/10 

West  Ck 

5/10 

WykotT  Rn 

4/19 

Carbon  County 

Aquashicola  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  5/3,  5/10, 

10/11 

Buckwha  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Hickory  Rn 

4/19 

Hickory  Rn  Lk 

4/19,  5/3 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/19,  5/10 

Lehigh  R 

5/3,  5/17 

Lizard  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,  5/10 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/19,  4/26.  5/10 

Mauch  Chunk  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Mud  Rn 

4/19’.  10/4’ 

Pohopoco  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Sand  Spring  Rn 

4/19,  5/3 

Centre  County 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/26,  5/17 

Beech  Ck.  S Fk 

5/10 

Black  Moshannon  Ck 

4/19’.  5/3,  5/10, 

10/4’ 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Marsh  Ck 

5/10 

Penns  Ck 

4/19 

Pine  Ck 

4/19,  5/17,  5/24 

Poe  Ck 

5/3*,  5/17*,  5/24 

Poe  Lk 

5/3*,  5/17*.  5/24,  10/4 

Sinking  Ck 

4/19 

Sixmile  Rn 

4/19,  5/3.  5/24 

Wolf  Rn 

5/24 

Chester  County 

Beaver  Ck 

4/19,  5/17 

Brandywine  Ck,  E Br 

5/3,  5/17',  5/17, 

1 0/4“ 

Brandyw  ine  Ck,  W Br 

4/19,  5/17 

Buck  Rn 

5/3 

Elk  Ck,  Bg 

5/3 

Elk  Ck,  E Br 

5/3 

French  Ck 

4/26,  4/26",  5/10 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/19 

Pickering  Ck 

4/26.  5/10",  5/10, 
1 0/4" 

Pocopson  Ck 

4/26.  5/3 

Valley  Ck,  W 

5/3,  5/17" 

White  Clay  Ck 

5/3,  5/10,  5/17 

White  Clay  Ck,  E Br 

5/3,  5/10,  5/17 

White  Clay  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/26,  5/10",  5/10, 
1 0/4’ 

Clarion  County 

Beaver  Ck 

5/3 

Canoe  Ck 

5/3 

Cathers  Rn 

4/19 

W'uterway 


Clarion  County  cont. 
Coon  Ck,  Bg 

4/26,  5/10 

Leathenvood  Ck 

4/19 

Mill  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,  5/24 

Piney  Ck 

4/19’,  4/19,  10/4" 

Redbank  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Sandy  Ck,  E 

4/19 

Toms  Rn 

4/26*,  5/10,  5/24 

Turkey  Rn 

5/3 

Clearfield  County 

Anderson  Ck 

4/26.  5/17 

Chest  Ck 

5/3*.  5/10 

Clearfield  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26".  4/26 

Curry  Rn 

5/10 

Gifford  Rn 

5/17 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/19*,  5/3* 

Hoekenberry  Rn 

5/10 

.lanesville  Dm 

4/19*,  5/3*,  10/4 

Laurel  Rn 

5/17 

Mahoning  Ck,  E Br 

4/26 

Medix  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

Moose  Ck 

4/26,  5/17 

North  Witmer  Rn 

5/10 

Parker  Lk 

5/10*.  10/4 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 
Bennett  Br 

5/17 

Susquehanna  R,  W Br 

4/26,  10/4 

Tannery  Dm 

5/3*,  5/10* 

Wolf  Rn 

4/26,  5/3 

Clinton  County 

Baker  Rn 

5/10 

Fishing  Ck 

5/3 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Hyner  Rn,  Rt  Br 

5/17 

Kettle  Ck 

4/19*,  5/3,  5/17 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/19*,  5/10*,  TBA, 

Young  Womans  Ck 

TBA 

5/24 

Young  Womans  CT,  L Fk 

5/3,  5/17,  5/24 

Columbia  County 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/3*,  5/17,  10/18, 

Fishing  Ck 

2/2 1 /05 

5/3,  5/3",  5/10,  10/4’ 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Pine  Ck 

5/17 

Roaring  Ck 

5/24 

Roaring  Ck,  S Br 

5/17 

Crawford  County 

Caldwell  Ck 

5/10,  5/17 

Conneaut  Ck 

4/19 

Deer  Ck,  N 

5/10 

Muddy  Ck 

5/10 

Oil  Ck 

5/24 

Oil  Ck,  E Br 

5/17 

Pine  Ck 

5/10,  5/17 

Sugar  Ck 

5/10 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Thompson  Ck 

5/17 

Woodcock  Ck 

4/19,  10/11 

# = Delayed  Har\’est  Area  * = Announced  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 
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fVaterway 


Ueek  oj: 


Cumberland 

Big  Spring  Ck 
Childrens  Lk 
Doubling  Gap  Lk 
Fuller  Lk 
Green  Spring  Ck 
Laurel  Lk 

Middle  Spring  Ck 
Mountain  Ck 
Opossum  Ck  Lk 
Yellow  Breeches  Ck 


Week  of: 

County 

4/19,  5/10 
5/3-^,  5/10* 

4/26*,  5/3* 

4/26* 

10/4" 

5/3*,  5/10*,  TBA, 
1/31/05 
4/19,  5/10 
5/3,  5/10 

4/26*,  TBA,  TBA 
4/19,  5/3,  5/17 


Dauphin  County 


Armstrong  Ck 
Clark  Ck 

Mahantango  Ck 
Manada  Ck 

Middletown  Rs 
Pine  Ck 
Pow'ell  Ck 
Rattling  Ck 
Rattling  Ck,  W Br 
Stony  Ck 
Wiconisco  Ck 


5/10 

4/19,  4/26,  5/10,  5/17", 
5/17,  5/24,  10/11* 

5/10 

4/19",  4/19,  5/10, 
10/4" 

4/26,  5/3 
5/17* 

5/10,  5/17 
4/26,  5/17,  5/24* 
4/26,  5/17,  5/24* 
4/19,  5/3*,  5/17.  5/24 
4/19,  5/10 


Delaware  County 

Chester  Ck  4/26,5/3,10/4 


Chester  Ck,  W Br 


4/26,  5/3 


H'aterway 

Heek  of: 

Erie  County 

Cascade  Ck 

4;  1 9,  4/26 

Conneauttee  Ck 

5/3 

Crooked  Ck 

4/26*,  5/3 

East  Basin  Pd 

44  9 

Elk  Ck 

4/19*,  4'26* 

French  Ck.  S Br 

4/26* 

Lake  Pleasant 

4/26,  TBA,  TBA 

Twentymile  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

5/3*,  2/7'05 

West  Basin  Pd 

4/19 

Fayette  County 

Back  Ck 

5/17 

Dunbar  Ck 

5/17",  5/4  7,  5/24, 
10/4* 

Dunlap  Ck 

4/19,  5/17 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/19*.  4/26*,  5/10. 
5/17,  5/24,  TB.A,  TBA 

Georges  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Indian  Ck 

5/17 

Meadow  Rn 

4/19,  5/17",  5/17, 
10/4" 

Mill  Rn 

5/3,  5/17 

Mountain  Ck 

4/19 

Sandy  Ck,  Bg 

4/19,  5/3 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

4/19*,  4/26*,  5/24, 
TBA,  TBA 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/19,  5/3,  5/10,  5/24*, 
6/7,  6/28,  8/30,  10/4, 
1/31/05 

Hutenvuy 

Fulton  County 

Aughw  ick  Ck,  Lll  5 
Aughw  ick  Ck.  Ltl.  N Br 
Aughw  ick  Ck.  Ltl.  S Br 
Brush  Ck 
Brush  Ck.  Ltl 
Cove  Ck 
Cov\  ans  Gap  Lk 


Licking  Ck 
Tonolow  ay  Ck,  Ltl 
Wooden  Bridae  Ck 


5 24 
5 24 
4 26 
4 26 
4 26 

5. 10,  5 10  , 

4 26*.  5 17 
IB  A 

5 10 
4 26 
5.10 


5 17*.  5 24 


10  4 
. TBA. 


Greene  County 

Browns  Ck 
Duke  Lk 


Dunkard  Fk 
Dunkard  Fk.  S Fk 
Enlow  Fk 
Wheeling  Ck, 

Dunkard  Fk,  N Fk 
Whiteley  Ck 


4 26.  5 10 
5, '3*,  5 10*. 
TBA 
4 19 
4 19 
54  0* 

4 19,  5, '3* 
4/26 


TBA. 


Huntingdon  County 

Auahw  ick  Ck.  Ltl.  N Br  5. 24 


Blacklog  Ck 
Globe  Rn 
Great  Trough  Ck 
Greenwood  Lk 
Flares  Valley  Ck 
Laurel  Rn 


4/26,  5 17 
5/10 

4/26.  5/10.  5 17 
5/17* 

5/10 

4 19*.  5'3.  5 10 


Darby  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19 

Forest  County 

North  Spring  Br 

5/10 

Ithan  Ck 

4/19 

Beaver  Rn 

5/17 

Perez  Lake 

5.'3*,  TBA,  TBA 

Ridley  Ck 

4/19*,  5/3,  10/4",  10/4 

Bluejay  Ck 

4/26,  5/10,  5/24 

Saddler  Ck 

5/24 

Coon  Ck.  Bg 

4/26,  5/10 

Shade  Ck 

5,  10 

Elk  County 

Hickory  Ck,  East 

5/17*,  5/17,  5/24, 

Shaver  Ck 

5/3 

Bear  Ck 

4/26* 

1 0/4* 

Standing  Stone  Ck 

4/19,  5 3,  5 10 

Byrnes  Rn 

4/26 

Hickory  Ck,  West 

5/17 

Three  Springs  Ck 

5 1 0 

Clarion  R,  E Br 

4/19,  5/10",  5/10, 

Maple  Ck 

4/26 

Tuscarora  Ck 

5/24 

5/17,  10/4* 

Millstone  Ck,  W Br 

4/26 

Whipple  Lk 

4 19*.  5.17*,  10  4 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

5/10.  5/24,  10/4" 

Ross  Rn 

4/19 

Crooked  Ck 

4/19,  5/10,  5/17 

Salmon  Ck 

4/19,  4/26*,  5/31,  10'4 

Indiana  County 

Flicks  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

Spring  Ck 

5/3,  5/17 

Blacklegs  Ck 

5,3 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

The  Branch 

5/31 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/19*.  4 26*.  10  4 

Hoffman  Rn 

4/19* 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Brush  Ck 

4 19 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

5/10*,  10/4 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

4/26,  5/3 

Canoe  Ck 

4/26 

Maxwell  Rn 

5/3 

Toms  Rn 

4/26*,  5/10,  5/24 

Cush  Ck 

4/19 

Medix  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

Cush-Cushion  Ck 

4 19 

Mill  Ck,  Bg 

4/19*,  4/26,  5/10, 

Franklin  County 

Mahoning  Ck,  Ltl 

4 26*,  4/26".  10,4= 

5/17",  10/4* 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

4/26,  5/3",  5/3,  5/17, 

Two  Lick  Ck,  S Br 

4 19 

Millstone  Ck 

4/19*.  5/3,  5/10 

10/4* 

Yellow  Ck 

4 19,  5 17 

Millstone  Ck,  E Br 

4/19*.  5/10,  5/24 

Antietam  Ck.  W Br 

4/26,  5/3 

Yellow  Ck.  Ltl 

4 1 9 

Millstone  Ck,  W Br 

4/26 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/26 

Mix  Rn 

4/19 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/26,  5/10.  5/17 

Jefferson  County 

Powers  Rn 

4/19,  5/10,  5/17 

Conococheague  Ck.  W Br 

5/3,  5/10 

Big  Rn 

4 26 

Ridgway  Rs 

5/10* 

Conodoguinet  Ck 

5/24 

Canoe  Ck 

4.'26 

Spring  Ck 

5/3,  5/17 

Cove  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Cathers  Rn 

4 19 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/24 

Dennis  Ck 

5/17,  5/24 

Clear  Ck 

4 19,  5/17.  6 21.  10  4 

Straight  Ck 

5/17 

Falling  Spring  Br 

5/17*,  5/17,  10/4* 

Clear  Rn 

5 A 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26 

Letterkenny  Rs 

5/3*.  5/10*,  TBA 

Cloe  Lk 

4 26*.  5/10*.  12  13, 

Twin  Lks 

4/19*,  5/10,  6/14 

Rowe  Rn 

5/10,  5/24 

1 31  05 

West  Ck 

5/10 

Five  Mile  Rn 

5 10 

Wilson  Rn 

5/24 

Mahoning  Ck.  E Br 

4 26 

Wolf  Rn 

5/17 

Mill  Ck 

4 19.  5 3.  5 24 

# = Delayed  Harvest  Area  * = Announced  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 
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Waterway 


Week  of: 


Week  of: 


Waterway 


Week  of: 


Waterway 


Jefferson  County  cont. 

Lawrence  County  cont. 

Pekin  Rn 

5/3 

Big  Rn 

4/19 

Rattlesnake  Ck 

4/26 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/19*,  10/11 

Red  Bank  Ck 

4/19,  5/10 

Deer  Ck 

5/10 

Red  Bank  Ck,  N Fk 

5/3,  5/17,  5/17", 

Hickory  Rn 

4/19 

10/4= 

Honey  Ck 

4/19 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/10 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/26",  4/26,  5/10, 

Sandy  Lick  Ck 

5/3,  5/17 

10/18" 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26 

Neshannock  Ck,  Ltl,  W Br 

4/19 

Wolf  Rn 

4/26,  5/3 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/26,  4/26",  5/3, 

10/18" 

Juniata  County 

Taylor  Rn 

4/26 

Blacklog  Ck 

4/26,  5/17 

Cocolamus  Ck 

5/10 

Lebanon  County 

Delaware  Ck 

5/10 

Bachman  Rn 

4/19,  5/3 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/24 

Hammer  Ck 

4/19*,  5/3 

Laurel  Rn 

5/24 

Lions  Lk 

4/26,  5/3 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/19",  4/19*,  4/26, 

Marquette  Lk 

4/19,  5/10 

5/3,  5/17,  10/4* 

Mill  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Lost  Ck 

5/10 

Quittapahilla  Ck 

4/19,  4/19",  4/26, 

Tuscarora  Ck 

5/24 

Snitz  Ck 

5/10,  10/4" 
4/26,  5/3 

Lackawanna 

County 

Stony  Ck 

5/3*,  5/17,  5/24 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

5/17* 

Stovers  Dm 

TBA,  TBA,  TBA 

Gardners  Ck 

5/17 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Lackawanna  Lk 

5/10*,  10/4,  2/21/05 

Lackawanna  R 

4/19,  5/10 

Lehigh  County 

Lehigh  R 

4/26*,  5/3,  5/10,  10/4 

Cedar  Ck 

4/26*,  5/10 

Merli-Samoski  Lk 

5/10*,  5/17*,  10/11 

Coplay  Ck 

4/26*,  5/3* 

Roaring  Bk 

4/19,  5/10 

Jordan  Ck 

4/26*,  5/3,  5/10 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br 

5/3",  5/3,  5/17,  9/27" 

Leaser  Lk 

4/26*,  5/3*,  TBA, 

WallcnpaLpick  Ck,  W Br 

4/19",  4/19,  5/3 

Lehigh  Canal 

TBA,  I'BA 
4/19*,  4/26 

Lancaster  County 

Lehigh  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26",  4/26*,  5/10, 

Beaver  Ck,  Bg 

4/26,  5/10 

10/4",  10/4 

Beaver  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/10 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Bowery  Rn 

4/26 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

5/10 

Chickies  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/10 

Swabia  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Climbers  Rn 

4/26 

Switzer  Ck 

5/10 

Cocalico  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19*,  5/3 

Trout  Ck,  Bg 

5/3,  5/10 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26*,  5/10 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl,  W Br 

5/3,  5/17 

Luzerne  County 

Conewago  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/3*,  5/17* 

Conowingo  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Francis  Slocum  Lk 

4/19,  4/26* 

Conoy  Ck 

4/26*,  5/10 

Harvey  Ck 

4/26,  5/10",  5/10, 

Donegal  Ck 

4/26,  5/10,  10/4" 

5/17,  10/18",  10/18 

Eshelman  Rn 

4/26 

Harveys  Lk 

10/4 

Eishing  Ck 

5/3 

Irena  Lk 

5/3*,  5/10*,  10/18, 

Hammer  Ck 

4/19*,  5/3 

2/2  1 /05 

Indian  Rn 

5/3 

Lake  Francis 

4/19,  5/17 

Londonland  Rn 

4/26 

Lake  Jean 

4/19 

Middle  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Lake  Took-A-While 

4/19,  10/18,  2/21/05 

Muddy  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3 

Lehigh  R 

4/26*,  5/3,  5/10,  5/17 

Muddy  Rn 

4/26 

Lily  Lk 

5/10*,  10/11 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/19*,  TBA,  TBA 

Moon  Lk 

4/26*,  5/17*,  TBA, 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/19 

2/2 1 /05 

Octoraro  Ck,  W Br 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10,  5/17, 

Nescopeck  Ck 

4/26,  5/17",  5/17, 

10/4" 

10/11" 

Pequea  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Pine  Ck 

5/17 

Rock  Rn 

4/26 

Wapwallopen  Ck,  Big 

4/19,  5/17 

Shearers  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Lawrence  County 

Lycoming  County 

Bear  Ck,  Ltl  4/19,5/10,5/17 

Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/19 

Hoagland  Rn 

5/24 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/19*,  5/10*,  TBA 

Lycoming  County  cont. 
Larrys  Ck 
Little  Pine  Lk 

Loyalsock  Ck 

Lycoming  Ck 

Mill  Ck  ( Warrensville) 
Muncy  Ck 

Muncy  Ck,  Ltl 
Pine  Ck 
Pine  Ck,  Ltl 

Pleasant  Stream 
Rock  Rn 
Spring  Ck 
White  Deer  Hole  Ck 


5/17 

4/26*,  5/17*,  TBA, 
TBA 

4/19,  5/1 OL  5/17, 
10/4« 

5/IO“,  5/10,  5/24, 
10/4" 

5/10,  5/24 

4/19,  5/3",  5/3,  5/17, 
10/4" 

5/3 

4/26,  5/10,  10/4 
5/3",  5/3,  5/10,  5/17, 
10/4" 

5/24 

4/19,  5/3,  5/24 

5/17 

5/17 


McKean  County 


Allegheny  R 

4/26,  5/17 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/19*,  5/10*,  5/24, 
12/13,  2/21/05 

Chappel  Fk 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

5/10 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/19*,  5/10* 

Havens  Rn 

5/3 

Kinzua  Ck 

4/26,  5/10",  5/10, 
5/24,  10/4" 

Kinzua  Ck,  S Br 

5/24 

Marvin  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,  5/10,  5/1 
10/4" 

Meade  Rn 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

Potato  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Potato  Ck,  W Br 

4/19 

Sevenmile  Rn 

5/10 

Skinner  Ck 

5/10 

Sugar  Rn 

4/26 

Sugar  Rn,  N Br 

5/3 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

5/3 

Tunungwant  Ck,  W Br 

5/3",  10/4" 

Twomile  Rn 

5/17 

Willow  Ck 

4/19,  5/3,  5/17 

Mercer  County 

Cool  Spring  Ck 

4/26",  4/26,  10/11* 

Mill  Ck 

4/26 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Neslianixick  Ck.  Ltl,  W Br 

4/19 

North  Deer  Ck 

5/10 

Sandy  Ck 

4/19 

Shenango  R 

4/19,  5/3,  10/11, 
2/7/05 

Shenango  R,  Ltl 

4/19,  5/17 

WolfCk 

4/19 

Yellow  Ck 

4/19 

Mifflin  County 

Havice  Ck 

5/24 

Kishacoquillas  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  5/24 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/19#,  4/19*^  4/26, 

5/17,  10/4" 

# = Delayed  Harvest  Area  * = Announced  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 
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Week  of: 


ft  uterwuy 


Week  of: 


Week  of: 


tf  aterway 


Monroe  County 


Appenzell  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Brodhead  Ck 

4/26,  5/17,  5/24,  10/4 

Buckwha  Ck 

5/10 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/10",  5/24, 
10/4",  10/4 

Dotters  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Hidden  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3*,  2/21  05 

Lake  Ck 

5/3 

Lehigh  R 

4/26*,  5/3,  5/10,  10/4 

McMichaels  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Princess  Rn 

4/26 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

5/3* 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

4/26"*,  4/26,  5/3,  10/4" 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/26*,  ILI 

Montgomery 

County 

Deep  Creek  Dm 

4/19* 

Loch  Alsh  Rs 

4/19,  4/26 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/19,  4/26*,  5/3 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/19,  5/3 

Skippack  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Stony  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

Unami  Ck 

4/26,  5/10 

Unnamed  Trib,  Stony  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

Montour  County 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

Roaring  Bk 

5/24 

Northampton 

County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  5/3,  5/24, 
10/11 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/24 

Hokendauqua  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Indian  Ck 

4/26,  5/3 

Jacoby  Ck 

5/3 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/19*,  4/26* 

Martins  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

Minsi  Lk 

4/19*,  2/21/05 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Saucon  Ck 

4/19,  5/3 

Northumberland  County 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/10 

Roaring  Ck,  S Br 

5/17 

Schwaben  Ck 

5/17 

Shamokin  Ck,  Ltl 
Zerbe  Twp  Rod  & 

4/19,  5/10 

Gun  Club  Pd 

5/10 

Perry  County 

Bixler  Rn 

4/26 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/19 

Buffalo  Ck,  Ltl 

4/19,  5/10 

Bull  Rn 

4/26 

Fishing  Ck 

5/10,  5/17 

Fowler  Hollow  Rn 

5/24 

Holman  Lk 

4/19*,  4/26*,  TBA 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/24 

Juniata  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

Laurel  Rn 

5/24 

Perry  County  cont. 

Schuylkill  County  conL 

McCabe  Rn 

4 26 

NeitertCk  IkxxJCuitn)!  Rs 

4 26 

Montour  Ck 

4'26 

Pine  Ck 

4 19*.  5 3.  5 17* 

Panther  Ck 

5/10 

Pine  Ck  - 

Raceoon  Ck 

5/10 

Trib.  to  Schuylkill  R 

4 26.  5 1 7 

Sherman  Ck 

5/3* 

Pine  Ck  - 

Shultz  Ck 

5/3 

Trib.  to  Sehuy  kill  R Ltl 

4 26,  5 17 

Pumping  Station  Dm 

4 19 

Philadelphia  County 

Rabbit  Run  Rs 

5 17 

Pennypack  Ck 

4 19,  4/26*.  5/3 

Schuylkill  R,  Ltl 

4 19.  5 10  . 10  4 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4 19,  5/3,  5/10,  10/4 

Swatara  Ck.  Lw.  Ltl 

4 19 

Swatara  Ck.  Up,  Ltl 

4 19.  4/26 

Pike  County 

Tuscarora  Lk 

TBA. TBA 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/26,  5/3,  5/24,  10/4 

Whippoorwill  Dm 

4 26,  5/10,  5 17 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

5/3,  5/10,  5/24 

Decker  Bk 

4U9 

Snyder  County 

Dingmans  Ck 

1 0/4" 

Mahantango  Ck.  N Br 

5 10 

Fain  iew  Lk 

5/10,  11  1 

Mahantango  Ck.  W Br 

5 10 

Lackawaxen  R 

4/26,  5/24.  10/4 

Middle  Ck 

4 26",  4/26.  10  4- 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

4/19*,  5/3* 

Middle  Ck.  N Br 

5 10 

Lake  Minisink 

5/10 

Swift  Rn 

5 10*,  5/17.  5 24 

Lily  Pond 

4/26 

Little  Mud  Pond 

4/26 

Somerset  County 

Masthope  Ck 

4/19,  4/26,  5/3 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4 19*.  5 '3 

Promised  Land  Lk.  Lw 

4/19*.  in 

Bens  Ck 

4 19.  5 17 

Saw  Ck 

4/26 

Bens  Ck,  S Fk 

4 19.  5 17 

Shohola  Ck 

4/26 

Blue  Hole  Ck 

5 3* 

Breastwork  Rn 

5 3 

Potter  County 

Brush  Ck 

5.'3* 

Allegheny  R 

4/26.  5/17",  5/17, 

Casselman  R 

5/31* 

1 0/4* 

Clear  Shade  Ck 

4 19.  5/10".  5 10 

Cowanesque  R 

5/3 

Elk  Lick  Ck 

4/ 1 9 

Cow  ley  Rn,  E Br 

4/19 

Fall  Ck 

5 '3* 

Cowley  Rn.  W Br 

4/19 

Flaugherty  Ck 

4 19 

Elevenmile  Ck 

5/3 

Gladdens  Rn 

5 24 

Freeman  Rn 

4/19 

Jones  Mill  Rn 

4 26*,  5/17,  5/24 

Genesee  R 

4/26 

Juniato  R.  Raystow  n Br 

5 '3 

Genesee  R,  Md  Br 

4/26 

Kimberly  Rn 

4 26*.  5/24 

Genesee  R,  W Br 

4/26 

Kooser  Lk 

5/3.  5' 17*.  5.'24*, 

Kettle  Ck 

4/19*,  5/3",  5/3,  5/17, 

6/28 

10/4" 

Kooser  Rn 

5/3,  5 10.  5 17* 

Kettle  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4 19*".  4 19*.  4/26*. 

Lyman  Rn 

4/26,  5/3,  5/24 

5.3,  5 10,  5 17*". 

Oswayo  Ck 

5/3 

5 17,  10  4" 

Oswayo  Ck,  S Br 

5/3 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5 3,  5 17*.  5 24*. 

Pine  Ck 

4/19,  4/26 

TBA,  1 31  05 

Pine  Ck,  W Br 

4/26 

McClintock  Rn 

5 17 

Sinnemahoning  Ck,  E Fk 

5/10 

Middle  Ck 

5/3* 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Piney  Ck 

4/19,  5 17 

First  Fk 

5/3",  5/3,  5/10,  10/4" 

Piney  Rn 

4 19 

South  Woods  Br 

5/3 

Shatfers  Rn 

5/3* 

Stony  Ck 

5 3,  5.' 24 

Schuylkill  County 

Whites  Ck 

5 17 

Bear  Ck 

5/3",  5/3,  5/17 

Wills  Ck 

4 26,  5 3 

Catawissa  Ck,  Ltl 

5/17 

Youghiogheny  R 

4,19,  5,3.  5 10.  .3  24*. 

Cold  Rn 

5/17 

6/7,  6/2S,  8/30,  10  4. 

Deep  Ck 

4/19* 

1 3 1 -O.^ 

Lizard  Ck 

5/10 

Locust  Ck 

4/19*,  4/26 

Sullivan  County 

Locust  Lk 

4/19*,  5/3*,  5/|0, 

Elk  Ck 

4 19 

12/13 

Fishing  Ck,  W Br 

5 3 

Mahanoy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/26,  5/17 

Hoagland  Br 

4 19,  4/26.  5 10 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/10 

Hunters  Lk 

4 19*.  5/3*,  9 27. 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/26 

2'2I  05 

Lovalsoek  Ck 

4 19,  5,3 

# = Delayed  Harvest  Area  * = Announced  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 
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ft  aterway 


Week  of: 


^^(/fe/^H’oy 


Week  of: 


Week  of: 


Waterway 


Sullivan  County  coin. 


Loyalsock  Ck.  Ltl  4/26 

Mflioopany  Ck,  N Fk  4/26 
Vluncy  Ck  5/3 

Pole  Bridge  Rn  5/3 

Schrader  Ck  5/10* 


Susquehanna  County 


5/10 

4/19,  5/10 


Gaylord  Ck 
Lackawanna  R 
Martins  Ck 
Meshoppen  Ck 
Meshoppen  Ck,  W E3r 
Quaker  Lk 
Salt  Lick  Ck 
Snake  Ck 
Starrucca  Ck 
Tunkhannock  Ck 
Tunkhannock  Ck,  E Br 
Wyalusing  Ck,  E Br 
Wyalusing  Ck,  N Br 

Tioga  County 

Asaph  Rn 
f3eechvvood  Lk 
Cowanesque  R 
Lake  Hamilton 

Long  Rn 
MUI  Ck 
Pine  Ck 
Stony  Fk 
Stony  Fk,  E Br 
Tiosta  R 


4/19 

4/26 

4/26 

4/19 

5/3",  5/3 

5/10 

5/17 

5/3 

5/17 

4/19 

4/19 


5/10* 

5/10*,  1/31/05 
5/3 

4/26*,  5/17*.  TBA, 

TBA 

5/10* 

4/19 

4/19,  4/26,  5/17*,  10/4 

4/19 

4/19 

5/3 


Union  County 

BulTalo  Ck  4/19,4/26 


Flalfway  Lk 
Laurel  Rn 
Penns  Ck 
Rapid  Rn 
Spring  Ck 
Spruce  Rn 
White  Deer  Ck 


5/3*,  5/17*,  TBA 

4/19 

5/24 

5/3 

5/17 

5/3* 

4/26*",  4/26*,  5/17*, 
5/24,  10/4" 


Venango  County 


5/17 

4/26,  5/17,  1 1/1, 
2/7/05 


Horse  Ck 
•lustus  Lk 

Mill  Ck 
Oil  Ck 
Pine  Rn 
Pithole  Ck 
Pithole  Ck,  W 
Prather  Ck 
Sandy  Ck 
Sandy  Ck,  E 
Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 
Scrubgrass  Ck,  Ltl 
Sugar  Ck 
Sugar  Ck,  E Br 
Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 


5/3 

5/3",  5/3,  5/24,  10/18" 
5/3 

4/26,  5/3 

5/3 

5/17 

4/19 

5/24 

5/17,  10/18" 

5/24 

5/10 

5/17 

5/10 


l enanyo  County  cont. 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Lw  4/19 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Up  4/19,5/17 

Warren  County 


Blue  Eye  Rn 
Brokenstraw  Ck 
Brokcnstraw  Ck,  Ltl 
Browns  Rn 
Caldwell  Ck 

Caldwell  Ck,  W Br 
Chapman  Lk 
Farnsworth  Br 
Fourmile  Rn 
Hickory  Ck,  E 
Hickory  Ck,  W 
Jackson  Rn 
Perry  Magee  Rn 
Pine  Ck 
Spring  Ck 
Tidioute  Ck 
Tionesta  Ck 
Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 
Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 
Tionesta  Ck,  W Br 
Twomile  Rn 

Washington 

Aunt  Clara  Fk 
Canonsburg  Lk 

Chartiers  Ck,  Ltl 
Dutch  Fk  Ck 
Dutch  Fk  Lk 

Enlow  Fk 
Millers  Rn 
Mingo  Ck 
Pike  Rn 

Templeton  Fk 
Tenmile  Ck 


5/17* 

5/3* 

5/10* 

5/17 

5/10".  5/10,  5/17. 
10/11" 

5/10 

5/10.  12/6,  2/7/05 

4/19.  5/10,  5/24 

5/17 

5/24 

5/17 

5/10,  5/24 

5/24 

5/17 

5/3 

5/24 

4/19.  5/3 
4/26,  5/3 
4/26.  5/3 
5/3,  5/10,  5/24 
5/17 

County 

4/26 

4/19*,  4/26*,  5/3, 
5/10.  5/17,  TBA,  TBA 
4/19,  4/26,  10/4 
5/17",  5/17,  10/4" 
4/19*.  4/26*.  5/17, 
5/24,  TBA,  TBA 
5/10* 

4/26,  5/3,  10/4 
4/19,  4/26,  5/10 
4/19,  4/26",  4/26. 

10/4" 

5/10* 

4/26,  5/10 


Wayne  County 


Butternut  Ck 
Duck  Harbor  Pd 
Dyberry  Ck 

Dyberry  Ck,  E Br 
Dyberry  Ck,  W Br 
Equinunk  Ck 
Jones  Ck 
Lackawanna  R 
Lackawaxen  R 
Lackawaxen  R.  W Br 
Long  Pd 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

Van  Auken  Ck 
( Way  mart  Br) 
Wallenpaupack  Ck.  W Br 


4/19",  10/4" 

4/19 

5/3,  5/10,  5/17, 
10/4" 

5/3,  5/10*,  5/17 

5/17 

5/17 

4/19 

4/19,  5/10 

4/26,  5/3,  5/24.  10/4 
5/10,  5/17 
5/17,  11/1 
4/19*,  5/17*,  11/1, 
2/2  1 /05 

5/17 

5/3 


# = Delayed  Harvest  Area  * = Aiotouneed  stoekiny.  See  separate  listing. 


Westmoreland  County 


Donegal  Lk 

Fourmile  Rn 
Hendricks  Ck 
Indian  Ck 
Indian  Lk 
Jacobs  Ck 
Keystone  Lk 

Linn  Rn 
Loyalhanna  Ck 

Mammoth  Dm 
Mill  Ck 

Northmoreland  Lk 

Sewickley  Ck 
Tubmill  Ck 
Turtle  Ck 
Tvs  in  Lk,  Lw 

Twin  Lk,  Up 


4/19*,  4/26*,  5/3, 

5/10,  5/17,  TBA,  TBA 

4/19,  5/3 

5/3 

5/17",  5/17,  10/4" 

4/26,  5/10,  TBA 
5/3,  5/10 

4/19*,  4/26*,  5/3, 

5/17,  TBA,  TBA 
4/19 

4/19,  4/26,  5/10, 

5/17",  5/17,  10/4* 

5/3*,  5/10,  TBA,  TBA 
5/3 

4/26,  5/3*,  5/10,  TBA, 

TBA 

5/10 

5/3 

4/26 

4/19,  4/26,  5/10, 

5/17,  TBA,  TBA,  TBA 
TBA,  2/21/05 


Wyoming  County 


Bowman  Ck 
Lake  Winola 
Martins  Ck 
Mehoopany  Ck 
Meshoppen  Ck 
Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 
Oxbow  Lk 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br 
Tuscarora  Ck 


5/10",  5/10,  9/27" 
5/10* 

4/19 

4/26 

4/26 

4/26 

5/10* 

5/3",  5/3,  9/27",  9/27 
4/26 


York  County 

Beaver  Ck 
Codorus  Ck 
Codorus  Ck,  E Br 
Codorus  Ck.  S Br 
Fishing  Ck 
Glatco  Lk 
Lk  Marburg 
Muddy  Ck 
Muddy  Ck.  N Br 
Muddy  Ck,  S Br 
Otter  Ck 

Sheppard  Myers  Dm 
Yellow  Breeches  Ck 


4/19 

4/26 

4/19,  5/17 
4/19,  5/17 
4/19.  5/3,  5/10 
4/19 
4/19 

4/19,  5/10,  10/4" 
4/26,  5/3 
5/10 

4/26,  5/3 
4/26,  5/3,  TBA 
4/19,  5/17 
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Pennsylvania's  2004  Approved  Trout  Waters 


At  its  April  2002  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  created  a pilot  program  for  announcing  the  specific 
day  and  time  of  inseason  adult  trout  stockings  on  selected  streams. 
Since  1978,  Commission  practice  has  been  to  announce  only  the 
week  when  waters  will  receive  inseason  stockings.  That  policy 
remains  in  effect  for  the  vast  majority  of  trout-stocked  waters.  In 
1997,  the  Commission  began  conducting  announced  inseason 
Saturday  stockings  at  certain  public  lakes  as  a way  to  increase  and 
diversify  fishing  opportunities.  All  of  these  announced  stockings 
are  inseason,  beginning  after  the  April  17  trout  season  opener. 

The  waterways  that  were  selected  for  the  announced  inseason 
program  meet  specific  criteria  in  that  they  are  readily  accessible; 
have  ample  and  convenient  parking;  are  located  predominately  on 
public  property  with  any  sections  located  on  private  property  being 


on  open  lands  with  attributes  similar  to  public  lands;  are  stocked  at 
a date  and  time  when  impacts  on  other  scheduled  stockings  can  be 
minimized;  and  provide  fishing  opportunities  in  a setting  that  will 
minimize  traffic  problems  and  user  contlicts. 

Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission's  control  ( w eather. 
pollutions,  posting,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  etc.), 
last-minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such 
instances,  the  district  waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt, 
when  possible,  to  notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes.  How  e\  er. 
if  the  changes  occur  after  local  media  deadlines  or  if  the  officer  is 
committed  to  other  assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  ma\  not  occur. 

This  list  is  accurate  as  of  February  5,  2004.  For  the  most  up- 
to-date  stocking  information,  check  the  Commission's  web  site 
at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Waterway 

Date 

Time 

yVaterway 

Date 

Time 

ff  aterway 

Date 

Time 

Allegheny  County 

Butler  Count}'  cunt. 

Cumberland  County 

Deer  Lk.  Lw 

4/24 

1:15pm 

Harbor  .Acres  Lk 

5/5 

1 :00pm 

Childrens  Lk 

5 8 

9:30am 

Deer  Lk,  Md 

4/24 

1:15pm 

Slippery'  Rock  Ck.  N Br 

5/5 

1 :00pm 

Childrens  Lk 

5 15 

9:30am 

Deer  Lk,  Up 

4/24 

1 :15pm 

Doublina  Gap  Lk 

5 1 

9:00am 

North  Park  Lk 

4/24 

1:15pm 

Cambria  County 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

5 8 

9:30am 

Bens  Ck 

4/21 

1 1 :00am 

Fuller  Lk 

5 1 

9:00am 

Beaver  County 

Chest  Ck 

5/4 

1 1 :00am 

Laurel  Lk 

5/8 

9:30am 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/24 

1 :30pm 

Chest  Ck 

5/7 

1 1 :00am 

Laurel  Lk 

5 15 

9:30am 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

5/8 

1 :30pm 

Duman  Dm 

5/1 

1 1 :00am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

5 1 

9:00am 

Brady  Rn,  S Br 

4/24 

1:30pm 

Duman  Dm 

5/15 

1 1 :00am 

Brady  Rn.  S Br 

5/8 

1 :30pm 

Hinckston  Rn 

4/19 

1 1 :30am 

Dauphin  County 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

5/1 

1 :15pm 

Killbuck  Rn 

5:1 

1 1 :00am 

Pine  Ck 

5 19 

1 1 :00am 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Lw 

5/15 

1:15pm 

Lk  Rowena 

5/1 

1 1 :00am 

Rattling  Ck 

5 25 

1 1 :00am 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

5/1 

1 : 1 5pm 

Rattlina  Ck,  W Br 

5 25 

1 1 :00am 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

5/15 

1 : 1 5pm 

Cameron  County 

Stony  Ck 

5 5 

1 1 :00am 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/8 

1 :30pm 

Georae  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/8 

11:1 5am 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/22 

1 :30pm 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/22 

11:1 5am 

Delaware  County 

Traverse  Ck 

5/8 

1 :3()pm 

Ridlev  Ck 

4 24 

1 2:30pm 

Traverse  Ck 

5/22 

1 :30pm 

Centre  County 

Poe  Ck 

5/8 

10:00am 

Elk  County 

Bedford  County 

Poe  Ck 

10:00am 

Bear  Ck 

4 28 

1 1:00am 

Bobs  Ck 

5/22 

8:00am 

Poe  Lk 

5/8 

10:00am 

Hoffman  Rn 

4 24 

10:45am 

Yellow  Ck 

5/15 

9:00am 

Poe  Lk 

5/22 

1 0:00am 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

5 15 

1 1:00am 

Mill  Ck.  Bia 

4 19 

1 1 :00am 

Berks  County 

Clarion  County 

Millstone  Ck 

4 22 

1 1 :30am 

Hay  Ck 

4/21 

1 :00pm 

Toms  Rn 

4/26 

1 1 :00am 

Millstone  Ck.  E Br 

4 22 

1 1 :30am 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/23 

1 :00pm 

Ridgway  Rs 

5 15 

1 1 :00am 

Clearfield  County 

Twin  Lks 

4 24 

1 0:45am 

Blair  County 

Chest  Ck 

5/7 

1 1 :00am 

Canoe  Lk 

4/24 

1 0:30am 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/24 

1 1 :00am 

Erie  County 

Canoe  Lk 

5/15 

1 0:30am 

Goss  Run  Dm 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Crooked  Ck 

4 27 

9:45am 

Janesville  Dm 

4/24 

1 1 :00am 

Elk  Ck 

4 21 

9:30am 

Bradford  County 

Janesville  Dm 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Elk  Ck 

4 27 

9:30am 

Schrader  Ck 

5/13 

10:45am 

Parker  Lk 

5/15 

1 0:00am 

French  Ck.  S Br 

4 29 

8:30am 

Sunfish  Pd 

4/24 

1 1 :00am 

Tannery  Dm 

5/8 

1 1 :00am 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

5 '8 

9:45am 

Sunfish  Pd 

5/22 

1 1 :00am 

Tannery  Dm 

5/15 

1 0:00am 

Fayette  County 

Bucks  County 

Clinton  County 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/24 

1 0:30am 

Delaware  Canal 

4/23 

12:30pm 

Kettle  Ck 

4'24 

1 1 :00am 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

5 1 

10:30am 

Levittown  Lk 

4/24 

1:15pm 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4'24 

1 1 :00am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

4 24 

1 0:30am 

Levittown  Lk 

5/1 

12:45pm 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/ 1 5 

1 1 :00am 

Virain  Rn  Dm 

5 1 

10:30am 

Lk  Luxembourg 

4/23 

12:30pm 

Youghiogheny  R 

5/29 

12:30pni 

Neshaminy  Ck 

4/23 

12:30pm 

Columbia  County 

Forest  County 

Butler  County 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/8 

1 2:00pm 

Salmon  Ck 

4/29 

11:1  5am 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/1 

1 :15pm 

Toms  Rn 

4 26 

1 1 :00ani 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/15 

1:15pm 
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Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Franklin  County 

Luzerne  County 

Somerset  County 

Lettcrkenny  Rs 

5/8 

1 0:30am 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/8 

12 

00pm 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4/22 

8:45am 

Letterkenny  Rs 

5/15 

10:30am 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/22 

12:30pm 

Blue  Hole  Ck 

5/6 

10:00am 

Frances  Slocum  Lk 

5/1 

12:30pm 

Brush  Ck 

5/8 

9:30am 

Fulton  County 

Irena  Lk 

5/8 

12 

00pm 

Casselman  R 

6/5 

10:30am 

Aughwick  Ck.  Ltl,  S Br 

5/1 

11 

00am 

Irena  Lk 

5/15 

12 

30pm 

Fall  Ck 

5/6 

10:00am 

Aiighwick  Ck,  Ltl.  S Br 

5/22 

11 

00am 

Lehigh  R 

4/28 

1 :00pm 

Jones  Mill  Rn 

4/27 

10:00am 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

5/1 

11 

00am 

Lily  Lk 

5/15 

12 

30pm 

Kimberly  Rn 

4/27 

10:00am 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

5/22 

11 

00am 

Moon  Lk 

5/1 

12:30pm 

Kooser  Lk 

5/22 

10:00am 

Moon  Lk 

5/22 

12:30pm 

Kooser  Lk 

5/29 

10:00am 

Greene  County 

Kooser  Rn 

5/22 

1 0:00am 

Duke  Lk 

5/8 

1 :00pm 

Lycoming  County 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4/21 

10:00am 

Duke  Lk 

5/15 

1 :00pm 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/1 

1 ():45am 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4/27 

10:00am 

Enlow  Fk 

5/15 

1 :00pm 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/22 

10:45am 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4/28 

1 0:00am 

Wheeling  Ck,  Dkd  Fk,  N Fk 

5/8 

1 :00pm 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

5/18 

10:00am 

McKean  County 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/22 

10:00am 

Huntingdon  County 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/24 

9:45am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/29 

1 0:00am 

Greenwood  Lk 

5/22 

9:30am 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

5/15 

9:45am 

Middle  Ck 

5/6 

10:00am 

Laurel  Rn 

4/24 

9:30am 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/24 

9:45am 

Shaffers  Rn 

5/8 

9:30am 

Perez  Lk 

5/8 

9:30am 

Hamlin  Lk 

5/15 

9:45am 

Youghiogheny  R 

5/29 

12:30pm 

Whipple  Lk 

4/24 

9:30am 

Whipple  Lk 

5/22 

9:30am 

Mifflin  County 

Sullivan  County 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/21 

1 0:30am 

Hunters  Lk 

4/24 

1 0:45am 

Indiana  County 

Shenango  R 

4/21 

1 0:30am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/8 

10:45am 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/24 

12 

00pm 

Schrader  Ck 

5/13 

1 0:45am 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

5/1 

12 

00pm 

Monroe  County 

Mahoning  Ck,  Ltl 

4/28 

12 

00pm 

Hidden  Lk 

4/24 

1 

00pm 

Tioga  County 

Hidden  Lk 

5/8 

1 

00pm 

Asaph  Rn 

5/14 

12:00pm 

Jefferson  County 

Lehigh  R 

4/28 

1 

00pm 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/15 

12:00pm 

Cloe  Lk 

5/1 

1 1 

00am 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

5/8 

1 

00pm 

Lake  Hamilton 

5/1 

12:00pm 

Cloe  Lk 

5/15 

11 

00am 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

5/1 

1 

00pm 

Lake  Hamilton 

5/22 

12:00pm 

Tobvhanna  Lk 

5/1 

1 

00pm 

Long  Rn 

5/14 

12:00pm 

Juniata  County 

Pine  Ck 

5/19 

12:00pm 

Licking  Ck.  E 

4/21 

1 0:30am 

Montgomery  County 

Deep  Creek  Dm 

4/24 

1 1 

30am 

Union  County 

Lackawanna  County 

Pennypack  Ck 

5/1 

1 :0()pm 

Halfway  Lk 

5/8 

1 0:00am 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

5/22 

1 

00pm 

Halfw  ay  Lk 

5/22 

1 0:00am 

Lackawanna  Lk 

5/15 

1 

00pm 

Northampton  County 

Spruce  Rn 

5/8 

1 0:00am 

Lehigh  R 

4/28 

1 

00pm 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/24 

1 

00pm 

White  Deer  Ck 

5/1 

10:1  5am 

Merli-Sarnoski  Lk 

5/15 

1 

00pm 

Lehigh  Canal 

5/1 

1 

00pm 

White  Deer  Ck 

5/22 

10:00am 

Merli-Sarnoski  Lk 

5/22 

1 

00pm 

Minsi  Lk 

4/24 

1 

00pm 

Warren  County 

Lancaster  County 

Perry  County 

Blue  Eye  Rn 

5/18 

8:30am 

Cocalico  Ck.  Ltl 

4/22 

11 

30am 

Holman  Lk 

4/19 

1 1 

30am 

Brokenstraw  Ck 

5/7 

9:30am 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl 

4/30 

1 1 

30am 

Holman  Lk 

5/1 

1 1 

30am 

Brokenstraw  Ck,  Ltl 

5/10 

9:00am 

Conov  Ck 

4/30 

11 

30am 

Sherman  Ck 

5/3 

1 1 

30am 

Hammer  Ck 

4/20 

11 

1 5am 

Washington  County 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/24 

1 1 

00am 

Philadelphia  County 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/24 

1 :30pm 

Pennypack  Ck 

5/1 

1 

00pm 

Canonsburg  Lk 

5/1 

1 :30pm 

Lawrence  County 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/24 

1 :30pm 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/24 

1 0:30am 

Pike  County 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

5/1 

1 :30pm 

Bessemer  Lk 

5/15 

1 0:30am 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

4/24 

1 :00pm 

Enlow  Fk 

5/15 

1 :00pm 

Cascade  Quarrc 

4/24 

10:30am 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

5/8 

1 

00pm 

Templeton  Fk 

5/15 

1 :00pm 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

4/24 

1 :00pm 

Lebanon  County 

Wayne  County 

Hammer  Ck 

4/20 

1 1 

1 5am 

Potter  County 

Dyberry  Ck,  E Br 

5/12 

1 :00pm 

Stony  Ck 

5/5 

1 1 

00am 

Kettle  Ck 

4/24 

1 1 :()()am 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

4/24 

1 :00pm 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/22 

1 :00pm 

Lehigh  County 

Schuylkill  County 

Cedar  Ck 

4/24 

12 

30pm 

Deep  Ck 

4/24 

1 

1 5pm 

Westmoreland  County 

Coplay  Ck 

5/1 

12 

30pm 

Locust  Ck 

4/24 

12 

30pm 

Donegal  Lk 

4/24 

12;30pm 

Coplay  Ck 

5/8 

12 

30pm 

Locust  Lk 

4/24 

12:30pm 

Donegal  Lk 

5/1 

1 2:30pm 

.Iordan  Ck 

4/27 

1 

00pm 

Locust  Lk 

5/8 

12:30pm 

Keystone  Lk 

4/24 

12:00pm 

Leaser  Lk 

5/1 

12:30pm 

Pine  Ck 

4/24 

1 

1 5pm 

Keystone  Lk 

5/1 

12:00pm 

Leaser  Lk 

5/8 

12:30pm 

Pine  Ck 

5/19 

11: 

00am 

Mammoth  Dm 

5/8 

12:30pm 

Lehiah  Canal 

4/24 

1 :00pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

5/8 

12:30pm 

Lehigh  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

12 

30pm 

Snyder  County 

Swift  Rn 

5/15 

1 0:30am 

Wyoming  County 

Lake  Winola 

5/15 

1 :00pm 

Oxbow  Lk 

5/15 

1 :00pm 
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The 

Floating 

Minnow 

by  Carl  Haensel 


I picked  up  my  first  Floating  Minnow  at 
a fly  shop  a few  years  ago.  I had  heard 
tales  of  fish  aggressively  inhaling  similar 
patterns  everywhere  from  local  trout 
streams  to  Florida’s  mangrove  flats.  As 
with  many  new  patterns,  I had  no  faith 
in  it,  so  it  stayed  untouched  in  my  fly 
box  for  many  months.  A day  of  small- 
mouth  bass  fishing  on  a creek  near 
home  finally  brought  it  out.  My  wife, 
Cindy,  and  I were  floating  downstream 
in  our  canoe  when  smallmouth  bass 
started  pushing  good-sized  shiners  to 
the  surface.  I tied  the  Floating  Minnow 
onto  a 7-weight  rod  and  handed  it  to 
Cindy.  Three  casts,  a dozen  vicious  sur- 
face hits  and  one  17-inch  smallmouth 
bass  later,  we  were  both  hooked  on  the 
Floating  Minnow  concept. 

Floating  minnow  patterns  have  been 
around  for  a while,  with  recipes  dating 
back  over  a century  using  materials  in- 
cluding hollow  goose  quills.  The  cur- 
rent popular  version  consists  of  a 
Mustad  3966  hook  or  equivalent,  a 
floating  head  of  two  bug  bodies  glued 
together,  and  a body  of  deer  hair  and 
Krystal  Flash.  Begin  the  streamer  fly  by 
tying  on  the  deer  hair,  Krystal  Flash  and 
tinsel.  Glue  the  bug  bodies  on  after  you 
finish  the  body.  Eyes  can  be  either 
drawn  on  or  glued  on  for  added  effect. 

A monofilament  weed  guard  can  be  tied 
in  for  use  in  brushy  areas. 

True  to  our  expectations,  the  Floating 
Minnow  has  been  successful  just  about 
everywhere  we  have  tried  it.  A day  of 
fall  fishing  on  the  Little  Juniata  River 
proved  its  worth  for  trout.  A few 
friends  banded  together  for  one  last  day 


of  fall  trout  fishing  before  the  winter 
chill.  Nymph  patterns  and  other 
streamers  had  brought  some  small 
fish  to  hand,  but  we  caught  none  of 
the  large  trout  that  we  all  imagined 
were  lurking  in  the  deep  holes  of  the 
Little  J. 

We  spotted  trout  pushing  minnows 
to  the  surface  in  an  eddy  near  a rail- 
road trestle,  and  I tied  on  the  Floating 
Minnow.  A few  casts  later,  a large 
brown  trout,  better  estimated  in 
pounds  than  inches,  came  hurtling 
out  of  the  water.  The  Floating  Min- 
now disappeared  as  the  trout  crashed 
down  into  the  eddy.  A quick  strip  and 
hook  set  put  the  trout  on  the  line,  but 
it  soon  shook  the  hook.  Smaller  but 
still  hefty  brown  trout  continued  to 
strike  the  fly  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 


The  strikes  you  can  get  with  these 
patterns  are  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  fishing.  On  one  cast  you  may  get  a 
half-dozen  strikes.  The  key  to  hook- 
ing fish  is  not  to  set  the  hook.  This 
may  sound  odd,  but  consider  this: 
Ltnderwater  a predatory  fish  suddenly 
sees  a wounded  minnow  on  the  sur- 
face. With  a sudden  rush  it  heads  to 
the  surface  and  takes  a grab  at  it. 

More  often  than  not,  it  misses  the  fly. 
If  you  set  the  hook  now,  you  won’t 
catch  the  fish.  Instead,  continue  strip- 
ping the  fly  in.  With  your  rod  tip 
close  to  the  water,  strip  the  fly  in  using 
short  bursts.  When  a fish  finally  con- 
nects and  gets  the  fly  in  its  mouth, 
you’ll  feel  it  on  the  next  strip.  Only 
then  should  you  bring  your  rod  up 
and  complete  the  hookset.O 


The  Floating  Minnow  has  been  successful  just  about  everynvhere  the  author  has 
tried  it.  This  17-inch  smallmouth  bass  grabbed  a Floating  Minnow  on  a stream 
in  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 
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^ imitate 

a ■'  ni^^^fiiplfi  ^1®  :|W 

For  instance,  you  can  in^itate  a duii  of  the  Ephemerella^  or  Sul 
genus,  with  either  a I^rachu^  Sulphur;  No -Hackle  Sulphur;  a 
Thorax  or  aCat^iU-st^  Sulphur,  to  name  the  most  popular 


photo-  Vic  Attardo 


Even  though  it  may  be  unintentional,  fly  anglers  have 
been  directed  to  fish  one  or  another  style  during  a hatch. 

But  one  trick  I’ve  been  using  in  recent  years  is  to  work  a 
number  of  patterns  of  the  same  mayfly  through  the  course 
of  a hatch  or  spinnerfall. 

The  lesson  came  home  while  1 was  on  the  upper  Dela- 
ware one  spring  day  and  found  that  having  multiple  pat- 
terns of  the  same  natural  became  a necessity.  1 had 
positioned  myself  on  the  inside  curve  of  a strong  run  below 
Balls  Eddy.  The  stretch  started  with  a wide,  sweeping  riffle, 
and  in  the  corner  where  the  river  turned  sharply  was  a dis- 
cernible eddy.  Typically,  a pocket  eddy  like  this  is  a key 
place  to  peck  at  Delaware  River  trout  during  a hatch.  The 
day  was  cool  and  moist,  and  the  air  was  soon  filled  with 
many  hatches.  As  I approached  the  water,  I saw  trout  rising 
in  the  pocket. 

Capturing  a natural,  I discovered  it  was  a green  caddis,  so 
I went  into  my  caddis  box  and  found  a green  Elk  Hair  with 
a trailing  shuck.  With  that  fly  I hooked  three  trout  and 
landed  two  of  them.  But  after  a time,  the  pod  of  fish  re- 
fused my  Elk  Hair.  They  had  simply  seen  enough  of  it.  The 
caddis  activity  ended  and  the  fish  seemed  to  disappear. 

Not  wanting  to  force  the  issue,  I sat  on  the  grass.  In  a few 
minutes  I noticed  blue-winged  olives  rising  all  around  me  in 
the  tall  vegetation.  They  were  coming  off  the  wet  grass  and 
beginning  to  form  a high  cloud.  Realizing  a spinnerfall  was 
about  to  happen,  I tied  on  a Blue- Winged  Olive  (BWO) 
Spinner.  It  was  fully  hackled  but  with  the  bottom  clipped 
out. 

As  the  spinner  cloud  descended  to  the  surface,  the  pocket 
eddy  began  to  boil  again.  I laid  the  BWO  out  over  the  trout, 
got  hits  several  times  and  landed  another  two  fish.  But  after 
the  second  trout,  I took  nothing  but  refusals. 

Then  the  light  bulb  went  on.  The  spinnerfall  was  still 
occurring,  so  I removed  the  hackled  BWO  and  tied  on  a 
Parachute  BWO.  I cast  this  pattern  and  landed  another  two 
trout  before  the  remaining  fish  refused  it. 

Going  through  my  fly  box,  I found  another  style  of  BWO, 
a no-hackle  with  an  Antron®  post.  This  fly  was  a totally 
unorthodox  tie,  actually,  a fly-tying  mistake.  Yet,  on  a sub- 
sequent cast,  I caught  trout. 

After  the  BWO  spinnerfall  ended,  another  set  of  green 
caddises  appeared.  Because  the  trout  were  concentrated  in 
the  eddy,  I stayed  in  the  same  area,  fully  realizing  that  most 
of  these  fish  had  either  swiped  or  refused  my  Elk  Hair  on 
the  previous  spurt.  A few  trout  did  make  cautious  strikes, 
but  they  were  obviously  wary. 

Eortunately,  the  light  bulb  was  still  on.  Eorgoing  the  Elk 
Hair  style,  I found  a front-hackled,  flat-winged  thing,  sort 
of  a Henryville  Special-style  of  caddis  residing  in  my  caddis 
box.  The  color  was  perfect  and  I landed  a couple  of  nice 
trout  with  it  during  another  of  these  “10-minute  hatches 
and  spinnerfalls.” 


Well,  darn  if  some  Hendricksons  didn’t  come  down  the 
pike  shortly  after  the  second  round  of  green  caddises  ended. 
1 worked  the  eddy  with  a Catskill-style  Hendrickson  and 
missed  a couple  of  fish.  Then  the  pattern  was  ignored.  1 
trimmed  the  hackle  off  the  bottom  of  the  Catskill  and 
landed  a fish.  With  no  other  Hendrickson  patterns  in  my 
kit,  I had  to  give  up.  “The  fish,”  I said  to  myself,  “have  seen 
everything  I’ve  got.” 

First  success  secret 

The  first  trick  is  this:  Don’t  carry  just  one  style  of  fly. 

Often  when  you  get  strikes  and  then  refusals,  it’s  because 
the  fish  just  recognize  your  fly.  This  is  when  you  should 
pull  out  another  fly  imitating  the  same  natural  with  the 
same  color  but  another  pattern  type. 

When  I have  a pretty  good  idea  about  what’s  happening 
on  a stream,  say,  hatches  of  hendricksons,  sulphurs  or  any- 
thing else,  I carry  different  styles  of  the  same  fly.  I like  a 
thorax  tie,  a compara-dun,  parachute  and  full-hackled 
Catskill  style.  For  fussy  fish  in  slower  water,  I mix  in  a cut- 
wing pattern. 

When  the  fish  refuse  to  come  near  one  style  they’ve  al- 
ready seen,  I tie  on  another.  Sometimes  1 go  up  or  down  a 
size,  preferably  up,  but  mostly  it’s  a style  change.  When  you 
get  refusals,  switch  pattern  types.  Keep  the  fish  tricked. 

Flat-sticking 

My  second  favorite  fly-fishing  trick  concerns  stream- 
ers. I call  it  “fiat-sticking.”  I used  to  call  it  “dead-sticking,” 
but  bass  anglers  and  shad  anglers  use  that  term  for  some- 
thing else,  so  I changed. 

The  technique  begins  with  a basic  down-and-across 
streamer  cast  (see  Figure  1).  Throw  the  line  across,  or 


^uiphic-Tcd  UoHi’ 
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1 


( 
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slightly  upstream,  allow 
the  fly  to  sink  and  re- 
trieve the  fly  in  a swing- 
ing arc  with  erratic 
strips.  The  trick  to  flat- 
sticking  is  to  let  the  fly 
hang  downstream  of 
your  position.  Ideally, 
the  streamer  should  be 
in  the  break  between  the 
main  current  and  some 
slack  water.  The  fly 
should  sway  between  the 
edge  of  the  deep  water 
and  the  shallower  water. 

How  long  I let  a streamer 
remain  in  this  position 
depends  on  the  chances  I 
believe  there  are  in  at- 
tracting a trout,  but  15  to 
30  seconds  is  usually 
plenty. 

Typically,  at  the  end  of 
a downstream  arc,  an 
unweighted  or  lightly 
weighted  streamer  gets  lifted  to  the  surface  by  the  current. 
Then,  when  the  fly  slides  into  slack  water,  it  usually  drops  to 
the  bottom.  To  accomplish  flat-sticking,  I wait  until  the 
downstream  arc  is  completed  and  the  fly  is  at  the  edge  of 
the  current.  I then  jig  or  jostle  the  rod  tip  lightly  and  swing 
the  fly  slowly  back  and  forth  by  swinging  the  rod  to  my  left 
and  right.  How  much  jigging  and  swinging  I do  depends  on 
the  current.  It  varies  a lot  from  spot  to  spot. 

What  makes  flat-sticking  so  effective  is  that  it  frequently 
teases  a trout  that’s  sitting  at  the  edge  of  fast  water.  If  I had 
just  completed  the  arc  and  quickly  retrieved  the  fly,  the  fish 
probably  would  have  not  seen  it  as  a viable  target.  But  a 
streamer  hovering  near  its  position  in  a slack  seam  is  too 
tempting  to  pass  up. 

In  other  cases  of  successful  flat-sticking,  I nab  a trout 
that  rushes  to  my  streamer  from  several  feet  away.  Wearing 
polarized  glasses.  I’ve  seen  this  happen  several  times.  A 
flash  appears  in  the  main  current  and  bang,  I get  a strike. 

I’ve  also  seen  the  wake  across  the  surface  as  a trout  beelines 


toward  the  shore  or 
shoal  where  I’m  swing- 
ing the  fly. 

Another  way  to  flat- 
stick  is  to  keep  the  line 
extended  as  you  wade 
across  a river.  Typi- 
cally, I’ve  worked  a nice 
piece  of  water  and  de- 
cided to  move  on,  go- 
ing farther  out  and 
deeper.  As  I wade,  I 
leave  about  40  feet  of 
line  hanging  below  me 
with  my  index  finger 
pressing  the  fly  line 
tightly  to  the  cork  and 
a small  loop  between 
my  finger  and  reel.  As 
I move  across  the  river- 
bed, I keep  the  rod  in 
my  downstream  hand 
and  low  to  the  water. 
My  knees  are  mush,  so 
I use  a wading  stick. 

As  I wade  across,  I 
frequently  get  a thunk 
on  the  line.  It’s  oc- 
curred so  often,  it  no 
longer  surprises  me. 

As  soon  as  I feel  the 
strike,  I pull  the  rod 
back  hard,  sweeping  it 
upstream.  I don’t  lift 
the  rod  until  I complete  the  hook  set. 

If  I were  to  lift  and  set.  I’d  actually  be  putting  slack  in  the 
line  for  a moment.  It  took  me  time  to  figure  this  out. 
Sweeping  the  rod  to  the  side  is  the  only  way  to  set  the  hook 
when  the  rod  is  flat  to  the  flow  and  you  are  perpendicular  to 
the  current.  Simply  pull  it  back  level  and  upstream.  Then, 
with  the  line  tight,  you  can  lift  and  fight  the  fish  normally. 

I remember  once  unhooking  a rainbow  I had  caught 
while  wading  across  with  the  flat  stick.  I needed  something 
in  my  vest,  so  I let  the  line  swing  out  below  me  again.  It  was 
downstream  about  25  feet  when  the  tip  went  wild.  But  this 
time  I held  the  rod  high  under  my  arm  with  no  pressure  on 
the  line.  The  trout  was  on  and  off  because  the  rod  was  not 
in  position  for  a hook  set.  Lucky  fish. 

The  more  I practice  fly  fishing,  the  more  tricks  I use  to 
catch  fish.  These  tricks  are  typically  not  part  of  the  ballet 
dance  of  regular  fly  fishing,  but  heck,  they  do  work.  And 
after  all,  the  essence  of  fishing  is  just  fooling  a fish.  Q 
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photo-Vic  Attanlo 


pa’s  State  Fish  -Brook  Trout 


WILDLIFE  FOREVER 
s STATE-FISH  ART  CONTEST 
RULES  & REGULAnONS 


HOW  TO  ENTER: 


Completed  portfolios  must  be  postmarked  by  March  31  of  each 
year.  Portfolios  must  include: 

□ A completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  participant’s  state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about  participant’s  state  fish, 
its  habitat,  behavior  or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  composi- 
tion must  include  the  student’s  name  and  address. 

□ Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free  1- 
877-FISHART  (877-347-4278).  Please  allow  two  weeks  by 
mail.  Entry  forms  will  not  be  accepted  by  e-mail.  Please 
download  or  print  the  entry  form  at  www.statefishart.com 
and  send  via  regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent 
or  guardian,  and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd,  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades 
four  through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or  home- 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Only  one  entry  per  child  will  be 
accepted. 

• Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the  artwork. 

• The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  the  official  fish  ot  his 
or  her  home  state.  PA’s  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout. 
The  fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  habitat.  Information 
about  each  state  fish  is  available  on  the  Internet  at 
www.statefishart.com. 

• All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant’s  original,  hand-done 
creation.  Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork  will 
not  be  accepted. 

• All  artwork  must  be  8.5"xH"  and  horizontal,  without  a 
mat,  frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  may  in- 
clude scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry  brush, 
watercolor,  crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum  printing,  or 
crayon.  Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk,  charcoal  or  lead, 
they  should  seal  it  with  an  adhesive. 

• All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1/4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

• No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  design.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying  char- 
acteristics will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from  the  com- 
petition. 


• Completed  portfolios  must  include  a typed  composition  or 
theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length.  Compositions 
should  be  related  specifically  to  the  characteristics  of  the  state 
fish,  its  habitat,  behavior,  or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  compo- 
sition must  include  the  student’s  name  and  address. 

PRIZES: 

• All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate  of  participation. 

• Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  Earth 
Day  of  each  year — one  winner  per  grade  group  (4-6th,  7-9th, 
10-12th)  for  a total  of  150  winners  (50  states  x 3 winners  = 150). 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  Mall  of  America 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  State-Fish  Art  Expo  in  lime. 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  presented  online  at 
www.statefishart.com. 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate 
relatives  of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or  participating  spon- 
sors. 

• It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife  Forever 
of  any  change  of  address. 

• Contestants  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  may  use  either  the 
Maryland  or  Virginia  state  fish  in  their  portfolios. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

• Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art  contes- 
tant without  compensation. 

• Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the  contest.  In 
order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest, 
products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may  be  produced 
from  winning  artwork.  Any  monies  realized  trom  the  sale  or 
licensing  of  the  artwork  will  be  used  to  support  the  contest,  wild- 
life conservation,  and  education  initiatives.  The  winning  artists 
must  provide  autographs  without  charge  to  Wildlite  Forever. 

• Retains  all  winning  entries  until  lime  1 of  the  following  year 
and  will  return  the  winning  entries  to  the  students  in  lune  upon 
request. 

• Will  return  all  non-winning  entries  upon  request  after  Au- 
gust 31,  if  the  student  provides  a self-addressed  10"xl3"  enve- 
lope. 

• Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after  one 
year. 

• Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  damage  of  fhe  enfries. 
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Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out  teacher  and  school  information  before 
duplicating  and  distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 


Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31, 2004 

Wildlife  Forever,  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 


Grade 
Check  one: 

□ d'*’  □ 5'^  □ 6'^ 

□ 7*'’  □ 8“^  □ 9“’ 

□ 10"’  □IT"  □12"’ 

Group  I 

Group  11 

Group  III 

Contestant 


Home  Address 

East  Name 

First  Name 

Birthdate 

Street  or  PO  Box 

City 

State 

Zip 

Telephone 

( ) 

( ) 

Home 

Parent  Daytime 

Art  Entry  Title 

Fish  Species 

Art  Medium  Used 


Composition  Title  

School  and  Teacher  Information 

Teacher’s  Name  

Name  of  School  

Street  Address  

City/State/Zip  

/ hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or 
other  materials  protected  by  copyright  laws.  I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I grant  exclusive  right  to  Wildlife  Forever  and  its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/ 
or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display  my  art.  Also,  I agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composi- 
tion may  be  used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me.  I also  grant  Wildlife  Forever  the  right  to  re- 
lease my  name  and  hometown  in  promoting  the  winners  of  the  contest. 

Signature  of  Student Date  


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher Date  

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  education@wildlifeforever.org  or  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877-FISH ART. 
Artwork  must  be  8.5"  x 11"  HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1/4-inch  thick.  Do  not  mat  or  frame. 

Do  not  have  lettering  or  borders  on  the  front. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Sc  Boat  Con^mission 

ANGLER  AWARD  PROGRAM 


Qualifying  Minimum  Weights  and  State  Records 


Species  Catch  & Release  Sr.  Jr.  State  Record 

Inches  Pounds  Ounces  Pounds  Ounces  Pounds  Ounces 


Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

0 

4 

0 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smailmouth 

19 

4 

0 

3 

8 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes hybrid) 

Marine 

30 

23 

0 

21 

0 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

0 

7 

8 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

0 

1 

8 

3 

15.7 

Bluegill 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

0 

11 

8 

52 

0 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  & White 

24 

10 

8 

8 

0 

35 

2.5 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

0 

16 

0 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2.88 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

0 

4 

0 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

0 

20 

0 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

0 

12 

0 

8 

1 

7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 

4 

0 

12 

2 

9 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

14.8 

Pike,  Northern  & Amur 

27 

11 

0 

8 

0 

35 

0 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

17 

2 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

0 

11 

8 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

0 

6 

8 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

0 

2 

8 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

0 

1 

8 

4 

0 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

0 

4 

8 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

2 

12 

2 

0 

12 

14.4 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

0 

1 

8 

7 

0 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

19 

10 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

0 

12 

0 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

15 

6.25 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

0 

8 

0 

20 

3 

Walleye 

23 

8 

0 

6 

0 

17 

9 

Rules 

^ . Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or 
their  guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Of- 
ficial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Measure 
from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish 
IS  required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  sta- 
tion or  authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken 
at  the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for 
catch-and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  dis- 
qualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not 
required. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  re- 
quirements must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  of- 
ficial weighing  station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

1 0.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  inves- 
tigate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  mea- 
surement and  weighing,  it  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

11.  Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  appli- 
cant. 

1 2.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used  in,  but  not  limited  to,  press  releases, 
published  articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

13.  Parental  signature  is  required  when  applicant  is  under  1 8 years  of  age. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact  an  offi- 
cial weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  office. 


Application  for:  (check  one) 
□ Senior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  1 6 and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and  patch. 


Fish  Species 

Date  Caught  - 
Angler's  Name 


Age 


□ Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 

□ Husky  Musky  Club 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 


Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City State Zip 

Fish  Weight lbs. oz. Length in.:  Girth 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 


□ Catch  and  Release 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 


Rod Reel 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 


Line 


□ First  Fish 


Weighed  and  Measured  by 


certificate  recognizing  a new  angler's 
first  fish.  There  are  no  size 
qualifications. 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Catch  Witnessed  by 

Applicant's  Signature Date 

Parental  signature  if  applicant  is  under  1 8 years  of  age 


Mail  application  and  photograph  fo;  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


rev.  3-03 


Pennsylvania 


Bass,  Largeniouth 

Donald  Shade 

Waynesboro,  PA 

11  lb.  3 oz. 

Birch  Run  Reservoir 

Adams  Co. 

1983 

Bass,  Rock 

David  L.  Weber 

Lake  City,  PA 

3 lb.  2 oz. 

Elk  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

1971 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

Robert  T.  Steelman 

I Livertown,  PA 

8 lb.  8 oz. 

Scotts  Run  Lake 

Berks  Co. 

1997 

Bass,  Striped  - Landlocked  Lake 

Robert  Price 

Huntingdon,  PA 

53  lb.  12  oz. 

Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  Co. 

1994 

Bass,  Striped  - Marine 

Donald  J.  Clark 

Boothwyn,  PA 

53  lb.  13  oz. 

Delaware  River 

Delaware  Co. 

1989 

Bass,  White 

Robert  H.  Hornstrom 

Meadville,  PA 

3 lb.  15.7  oz. 

Conneaut  Lake 

Crawford  Co. 

2002 

Bluegill 

Tom  Twincheck 

Blairsville,  PA 

2 lb.  9 oz. 

Keystone  Lake 

Armstrong  Co. 

1983 

Carp 

George  Brown 

Saltillo,  PA 

52  lb. 

Juniata  River 

Huntingdon  Co. 

1962 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

Eddie  Lasorda 

Exton,  PA 

4 lb.  4 oz. 

Marsh  Creek 

Chester  Co. 

1983 

Catfish,  Channel 

Austin  E.  Roth  111 

Bowmanstown,  PA  35  lb.  2.5  oz. 

Lehigh  Canal 

Northampton  Co. 

1991 

Catfish,  Flathead 

Seymore  Albramovitz 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

43  lb.  9 oz. 

Allegheny  River 

Allegheny  Co. 

1985 

Crappie 

Richard  A.  Pino 

Covington,  PA 

4 lb.  2.88  oz. 

Hammond  Lake 

Tioga  Co. 

2000 

Drum,  Freshwater 

Tim  Rogers 

Finleyville,  PA 

19  lb.  14  oz. 

Monongahela  River 

Washington  Co. 

1994 

Muskellunge 

Lewis  Walker,  J r. 

Meadville,  PA 

54  lb.  3 oz. 

Conneaut  Lake 

Crawford  Co. 

1924 

Perch,  White 

Kevin  Nelson  Strunk 

Bangor,  PA 

1 lb.  7 oz. 

Minsi  Lake 

Northampton  Co. 

1991 

Perch,  Yellow 

Keith  Meek 

Mactingie,  PA 

2 lb.  9 oz. 

Beltzville  Lake 

Carbon  Co. 

2000 

Pickerel,  Chain 

Dave  Wilson 

Honesdale,  PA 

8 lb.  14.8  oz 

Long  Pond 

Wayne  Co. 

2002 

Pike,  Northern 

Carl  J.  Stoltz 

Bradford,  PA 

35  lb. 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

McKean  Co. 

2003 

Salmon,  Atlantic  - 

l andlocked  Lake 

Brian  Keller 

Altoona,  PA 

17  lb.  2 oz. 

Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  Co. 

2001 

Salmon,  Chinook 

Gregory  Lasko 

Erie,  PA 

28  lb.  15  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1990 

Salmon,  Coho 

Jack  Scheirer 

McMurry,  PA 

15  lb.  5 oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1985 

Salmon,  Pink 

David  A.  Rabatin 

Bethel  Park,  PA 

4 lb.  8 oz. 

Elk  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

1995 

Sauger 

Tim  Waltz 

Williamsport,  PA 

41b. 

Susquehanna  River 

Lycoming  Co. 

2001 

Shad,  American 

Anthony  Mecca 

Peckville,  PA 

9 lb.  9 oz. 

Delaware  River 

Pike  Co. 

1986 

Sucker 

Raymond  Szalewicz 

Titusville 

12  lb.  14.4  oz. 

Allegheny  River 

Forest  Co. 

2003 

Trout,  Brook 

Vonada  Ranck 

Watsontown,  PA 

7 lb. 

Fishing  Creek 

Clinton  Co. 

1996 

Trout,  Brown 

Fazle  Buljubasic 

Erie,  PA 

19  lb.  10  oz. 

Walnut  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

2000 

Trout,  Lake 

Tom  lllar,  Jr 

Apollo,  PA 

27  lb.  13  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1996 

Trout,  Palomino 

R.  W.  Hafer 

Greensburg,  PA 

11  lb.  10  oz. 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Co. 

1986 

Trout,  Rainbow 

Dennis  L.  Clouse 

Bethlehem,  PA 

15  lb.  6.25  oz. 

Jordan  Creek 

Lehigh  Co. 

1986 

Trout,  Steelhead 

Corey  T.  Brown 

Osterburg,  PA 

20  lb.  3 oz. 

Walnut  Creek 

Erie  Co. 

2001 

Walleye 

Mike  Holly 

Bradford,  PA 

17  Ib.  9 oz. 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

Warren  Co. 

1980 

RULES  FOR  STATE-RECORD  FISH 

• Ib  be  considered  as  a state  record,  the  new  fish  weight  must  exceed  the  current 
state-record  weight  by  one  ounce  or  more, 

• Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  without  charge  or 
fee.  Fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fishing  lakes,  ponds  or  streams  or  in  waters 
restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their  guests  do  not  qualify. 

• Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

• Fish  must  be  weighed  on  a certified  scale.  Weighing  must  be  witnessed  by  one 
person,  not  including  the  angler  or  any  companions  accompanying  the  angler  at  the 
time  of  the  catch. 

• Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape.  Measurements  may  be 
made  by  an  Official  Measuring  Station  or  authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

• Species  identification  must  be  verified  by  a Fish  & Boat  Commission  biologist, 
waterways  conservation  officer  (WCO)  or  other  authorized  employee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

• A clear  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  is  required.  Fins  should  be  spread  open  to 
the  extent  possible.  The  photograph  should  be  in  color. 

• Application  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

• Resident  and  non-resident  anglers  can  qualify. 

• Completed  application  must  be  sworn  to  and  properly  notarized. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  investigate  the 
Identification,  methods  used  in  catching  and  the  accuracy  of  measuring  and 
weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

Visit  the  Commission's  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  to  download  applications  for 
state-record  fish.  Angler  Award  applications  may  also  be  downloaded  from  the 
Commission’s  website,  or  see  page  41. 
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Pennsylvania  Trout/Salmon 

Stamp  & Print 


A painting  by  Susan  Bankey  Yoder  of  Atglen,  Pennsylva- 
nia, won  the  2004  Pennsylvania  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  Art 
Competition.  The  painting,  titled  “Quiet  Time,”  depicts  a 
fly-fisherman  netting  a trout  on  Brandywine  Creek.  Susan 
Bankey  Yoder  said  the  painting  has  high  sentimental  value 
because  she  and  her  husband  often  fished  there  when  they 
first  started  dating.  She  has  been  a frequent  competitor  in 
the  annual  art  contest,  often  placing  among  the  finalists.  In 
2002,  she  placed  third.  In  2003,  her  entry  initially  tied  for 
first,  but  placed  second  after  a “runoff”  vote  for  first  place. 

This  is  the  first  time  a woman  has  painted  the  artwork 
for  the  Commission’s  trout/salmon  stamp,  which  started  in 
1991.  Susan,  a recent  inductee  in  the  Society  of  Animal 
Artists,  has  received  many  awards  and  honors  while  dili- 
gently using  her  talent  to  build  the  foundations  of  her  ca- 
reer. Her  work  as  an  illustrator  has  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  numerous  books  and  examples  of  her  work 
can  be  seen  nationwide.  She  has  a commitment  to  conser- 
vation as  well,  by  contributions  and  memberships  to  vari- 
ous wildlife  programs  and  organizations.  O 


For  information  on  trout/salmon  stamp 
prints  and  patches,  contact  Wilderness 
Editions,  at  wildart@lazerlink.com, 
or  call  814-686-1965. 

Visit  the  publisher  at 
www.wildernesseditions.com. 


2005  Trout  Stamp  & Print 

A contest  will  not  be  held  for  the  2005  stamp  year. 
An  artist  is  being  commissioned  to  paint  the  2005 
trout/salmon  stamp  & print. 
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If  you  wanted  to  find  a cod  in  Pennsylvania,  where  would  you  look? 
The  Susquehanna  River,  the  Delaware  Estuary  or  Lake  Erie?  Most 
people  think  that  cod  are  ocean  dwellers,  and  that  they  can  be  found 
in  the  Keystone  State  only  in  the  seafood  section  of  supermarkets  or 
the  Pittsburgh  Zoo’s  aquarium. 
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In  2003,  biologists  found  burbot  in  portions  of  the 
upper  Susquehanna  River.  The  surveys  provided 
information  on  burbot  population  estimates  and  diet 
analysis.  More  sites  will  be  sampled  this  year. 


But  freshwater  cod  really  do  ply  Pennsylvania  waters,  and 
if  your  answer  was  Lake  Erie,  you’re  partly  correct.  How- 
ever, would  you  have  considered,  even  for  an  instant,  look- 
ing in  small  trout  streams  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Allegheny  River  Watershed?  Not  only  do  they  thrive  in  the 
great  lake,  where  prey  and  habitat  are  almost  without 
bounds,  but  they  also  dwell  in  anonymity  in  the  more  aus- 
tere confines  of  cool  streams  in  McKean  and  Potter  coun- 
ties, some  so  small  that  a nimble  angler  could  jump 
across  them. 

Unique  among  PA  fishes 

Our  cod  is  properly  known  as  the  “burbot,”  the  single 
truly  freshwater  member  of  its  family  of  important  and 
well-known  food  fishes.  The  burbot  is  not  going  to  win  any 
beauty  contests.  Anne  Brataas,  in  North  Country  Almanac, 
spared  few  insults  when  she  described  this  beast  as  “a  glis- 
tening mucoid  creature”  that  is  “so  spectacularly  ugly  that  it 
is  deserving  of  homage.”  Although  this  description  may  be 
a bit  sensational,  the  burbot  is  certainly  unique  among 
Pennsylvania’s  fishes. 

It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  our  other  fish  spe- 
cies by  its  elongate,  somewhat  eellike  form  and  long,  flow- 
ing fins.  It  possesses  a unique  single  barbel  on  the  chin  that 
resembles  a small  goatee,  and  a set  of  short,  devilish  horns, 
or  tubes,  between  its  nostrils.  Burbot  vary  in  color  from 
light  yellowish  to  almost  black,  and  many  have  varying  de- 
grees of  mottling  over  much  of  the  body  and  fins. 

Nearly  as  unique  as  the  fish’s  appearance  is  its  roster  of 
colorful  nicknames.  In  addition  to  freshwater  cod,  it  is 
known  in  different  parts  of  its  range  as  ling,  ling  cod,  cusk, 
eelpout,  spineless  catfish,  gudgeon,  mud  blower,  mother  eel, 
lush,  dogfish,  maria  and  methy. 

Burbot  diet  studies  paint  the  fish  as  a voracious  night- 
time predator.  When  it  was  captured  in  a seine,  a 22-inch 
Lake  Winnebago  specimen  had  consumed  all  but  the  tail  of 
a 16-inch  walleye.  The  stomach  of  a 19-incher  contained 
five  3-inch  perch,  six  2-inch  crayfish,  six  mayfly  nymphs, 
and  a dragonfly  larva.  The  favorite  table  fare  of  lake-dwell- 
ing specimens  is  nongame  fish,  including  sculpins,  chubs 
and  trout-perch. 

The  burbot’s  occasional  hankering  for  a meal  of  lake 
trout,  perch  and  walleyes,  along  with  a side  dish  of  herring 
eggs,  has  landed  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  many  fishery  man- 
agers and  commercial  netters.  In  the  first  half  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  it  was  considered  a serious  nuisance  to  the 
Great  Lakes  commercial  fisheries  because  it  preys  on  more 
valuable  fish  and  competes  with  them  for  food.  Some  states 
and  Canadian  provinces,  at  various  times,  have  instituted 
“rough  fish”  control  programs  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
such  “undesirables.”  In  one  operation  in  Manitoba,  50,000 
pounds  of  burbot  were  caught  and  removed  from  a lake  in 
three  days  of  netting! 


Pennsylvania’s  burbot  distribution  is  as  unusual  as  the 
fish  itself.  According  to  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Fisheries 
Biologist  Roger  Kenyon,  a healthy  population  currently  ex- 
ists in  the  big  lake.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that  are  “land- 
locked” in  the  upper  Allegheny  appear  to  be  dwindling,  and 
they  are  listed  as  endangered  by  the  Commission. 

Before  the  glaciers 

Before  the  assault  of  the  great  glaciers  during  the  last  Ice 
Age,  the  Allegheny  River  flowed  northward  toward  the  an- 
cestral Lake  Erie,  and  all  our  burbot  occupied  the  same 
drainage.  But  when  the  final  ice  sheet  retreated  about 
15,000  years  ago,  the  Allegheny’s  flow  was  forced  southward 
toward  the  Ohio  River,  and  those  remaining  fish  were  for- 
ever stranded,  northern  fish  in  a southward-flowing  river 
system.  This  same  phenomenon  relegated  the  longnose 
sucker  to  a few  streams  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state, 
where  it  is  now  endangered  (see  “The  Lonely  Longnose 
Sucker,”  Nov/Dec  2002  PA&B).  The  burbot  also  survives  in 
similar  circumstances  in  the  upper  Susquehanna  River  sys- 
tem in  New  York. 

Field  studies 

Until  recently,  practically  nothing  was  known  of  these 
Allegheny  burbot,  but  that  is  changing.  In  2002,  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund,  the  state’s  nongame  tax 
checkoff  fund,  approved  a grant  request  to  stud\’  these  iso- 
lated cod.  According  to  Dr.  Jay  Stauffer  Ir.,  professor  of  ich- 
thyology at  Penn  State  University,  the  project  objectives 
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Cod  in  the 

include  surveying  all  known  historic  and  potential  burbot 
locations,  determining  the  age  structure  of  existing  popula- 
tions, and  examining  diets  and  habitat  preferences. 

As  a result  of  field  work  conducted  during  the  past  two 
years,  we  now  better  understand  the  status  of  our  Allegh- 
eny cod,  and  it  appears  that  its  “endangered”  designation  is 
accurate.  Project  leader  Doug  Fischer  reports  that  in  2002, 

72  sites  were  surveyed,  mainly  in  McKean  and  Potter  coun- 
ties, and  a total  of  59  burbot  were  collected  and  released. 
However,  22  of  those  came  from  a single  stream,  and  the 
others  were  thinly  scattered  over  a large  geographic  area. 

The  fish  are  collected  with  the  aid  of  a backpack 
electrofishing  unit.  The  captives  are  then  weighed,  mea- 
sured and  examined  for  parasites  and  general  health.  Scale 
samples  are  collected  so  that  the  burbot’s  age  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  fish’s  stomach  contents  are  removed  for  the 
diet  analysis.  They  are  then  returned  to  their  home  stream, 
only  slightly  worse  for  the  experience,  and  very  hungry! 

Fischer  reports  that  the  largest  burbot  captured 
stretched  the  tape  at  15  inches,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
size  its  cousins  in  Lake  Erie  are  capable  of  attaining.  Most 
of  the  fish  were  at  least  two  years  old,  and  the  oldest  was 
seven. 

Burbot  biology 

Until  an  Allegheny  burbot  reaches  10  inches,  it  eats  in- 
sect larvae  and  small  crayfish  almost  exclusively.  Its  tastes 
expand  from  that  length  on,  and  it  shifts  its  affinities  to- 
ward forage  fish,  including  sculpins  and  minnows,  but  it 
still  snacks  on  a large  crayfish  from  time  to  time.  Fischer 
also  found  small  stones  in  his  burbots’  stomachs,  indicat- 
ing that  they  do  a lot  of  “rooting  around”  in  the  bottom 
when  teeding. 

These  burbot  are  primarily  nocturnal,  so  they  must  have 
daytime  hiding  places,  and  only  streams  with  an  abun- 
dance of  boulders,  undercut  banks  or  downed  trees  yielded 
specimens. 

The  burbot  may  be  found  in  fresh  waters  nearly  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  it  is  common  over  much  of  Eurasia  and 
North  America  above  the  40-degree  latitude.  Although 
they’ve  been  collected  as  far  south  as  Kentucky,  the  greatest 
numbers  may  be  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  northward. 

According  to  Kenyon,  Lake  Erie  burbot  move  into  shal- 
lows up  to  10  feet  deep  in  january,  under  the  ice  if  neces- 
sary, to  spawn  over  beds  of  sand  or  gravel.  A single  female 
burbot  may  produce  anywhere  from  250,000  to  more  than 
a million  eggs,  but  fewer  than  a handful  will  survive  to  be- 
come adults.  In  Lake  Erie,  these  juveniles  spend  their  first 
year  close  to  shore,  and  sometimes  they  may  move  a short 
distance  up  tributary  streams.  They  may  eventually  grow 
to  30  inches  and  more  than  10  pounds.  In  1998,  a 
17-pound  whopper  was  caught  from  the  Ohio  portion  of 
the  lake. 
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Hard  times 

Lake  Erie’s  burbot,  although  common  now,  went  through 
some  hard  times.  The  invasion  of  the  sea  lamprey  into  the 
Great  Lakes  had  the  same  effect  on  burbot  as  it  did  on  lake 
trout,  and  their  numbers  plummeted.  Lamprey  control  has 
allowed  burbot  numbers  to  recover  to  present  levels. 

People  have  been  trying  for  years  to  find  a niche  for  the 
burbot.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  its  old  reputation  as  a 
“trash  fish,”  some  promoters  have  tried  to  entice  the  restau- 
rant industry  into  stimulating  the  public’s  interest  in  the 
burbot  as  table  fare.  Canada  provided  cleaned  and  skinned 
burbot  to  Toronto  hotels  and  restaurants,  requesting  that 
their  chefs  provide  an  assessment  of  its  quality.  Although 
the  results  were  positive,  no  market  developed. 

The  burbot  fishery  of  Lake  Erie  remains  largely 
unexploited,  although  Kenyon  notes  that  pier  fishermen  oc- 
casionally catch  them. 

The  importance  of  the  Allegheny  River  population  can- 
not be  overstated,  and  they  must  continue  to  be  protected. 

It  is  a unique  relict  of  the  Ice  Age  that  provides  living 
insight  into  biogeography  and  evolution,  and  even  though 
the  old  fishermen  who  yanked  hundreds  of  trout  from  the 
burbot’s  lair  have  never  seen  it,  it  is  one  of  the  state’s  natural 
treasures.  o 


2003  Burbot  Study  Results 

According  to  Doug  Fischer  of  Penn  State,  in  the 
spring  of  2003,  portions  of  the  Allegheny, 
Susquehanna  and  Genesee  rivers  were 
electrofished  for  burbot.  The  surveys  also  as- 
sessed sites  in  the  New  York  portion  of  the  upper 
Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  rivers.  Of  these  ar- 
eas surveyed,  only  portions  of  the  Susquehanna 
produced  burbot.  From  July  to  August,  persistent 
rain  caused  high  waters,  hindering  electrofishing 
efforts.  Surveys  resumed  in  late  August.  The  sur- 
veys provided  Penn  State  information  about  bur- 
bot population  estimates  and  diet  analysis. 
Preliminary  results  suggest  that  burbot  prey  on  an 
array  of  macroinvertebrates,  crayfish  and  fish,  in- 
cluding other  burbot.  Additional  sites  will  be 
sampled  in  2004  to  complete  the  population  es- 
timates, depending  on  weather  and  water  level 
conditions. — Chris  Urban,  Chief,  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Natural  Diversity  Section. 
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(Answers:  1,  Safety;  2,  Manners;  3,  Appreciate;  4,  Release;  5,  Teach.) 


Dedicated  to  the  Nlemoiy'  of  Commissioner  Enoch  S.  "Inky"  IVIoore 


ril  bet  you  think  you  are  a smart  angler.  You  fish  where  the  fish  are.  You  know 
which  lures  to  use  in  different  situations.  You  know  how  to  tie  a knot  or  two.  And 
you've  even  caught  your  share  of  fish! 

If  that's  the  case,  then  you  are  a smart  angler!  Good  for  you!  But  what  we're  talking 
about  is  a SMART  angler.  Each  letter  in  the  word  "SMART"  stands  for  an  important 
part  of  being  an  angler.  Use  the  clues  below  to  fill  in  the  blanks  and  figure  out  what 
being  SMART  is  all  about.  The  answers  appear  on  the  left  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 


first. 


t/  If  fishing  from  a boat,  wearyour  life 
jacket. 

•/  Always  walk  when  carrying  your  fishing 
rod. 

|/  Secure  the  hook  to  your  rod  when  you're 
walking  to  your  spot. 

•/  Look  behind  (and  above)  before  casting. 
i/  Take  someone  with  you. 
l/  Let  an  adult  know  where  you're  going  and 
when  you'll  be  back. 

2.  M 

are  important. 

•/  Be  polite  and  helpful  to  other  anglers. 

Ask  permission  from  landowners  to  enter 
their  property  to  fish. 
t/  Give  other  anglers  plenty  of  space. 

%/  Don't  litter.  Pick  up  any  litter  you  find. 


3.  A 

clean  water. 

%/  Without  clean  water,  there  are  no  fish. 

l/  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  fish  you  seek 
and  the  places  where  they  live. 

|/  Do  what  you  can  to  protect  our  water 
resources. 

4.  R 

some  of  your  catch. 

t/  Land  fish  quickly  and  handle  them  as 
little  as  possible. 

l/  Release  fish  quickly  and  gently. 

l/  Keep  only  those  fish  you  will  eat. 

%/  Pack  fish  on  ice  to  keep  them  fresh  until 
you  get  home. 

5.  T others 

to  be  SMART  anglers. 


l/  The  future  of  our  sport  is  in  your  hands, 
l/  Share  what  you  know  with  others. 

%/  Take  someone  fishing:  Young  or  old, 
fishing  is  for  everyone! 


No  matter  what 
activity  we  enjoy, 
safety  should  always 
come  first.  Some- 
times laws  help  us  to 
be  safe — like  wearing 
a helmet  while  riding 
a bicycle,  or  wearing 
a life  jacket  when 
boating. 

Unlike  boating, 
though,  there  aren't 
many  laws  or  regula- 
tions to  keep  us  safe 
while  fishing.  But 
there  are  many  com- 
mon-sense things 
anglers  should  re- 
member. Complete 
the  sentences  and 
then  find  the  words 
in  the  word  search. 


• When  fishing  from  a , wear  your  life  jacket. 

• Remember  that calls  for  extra  caution — 

it  can  zap  heat  from  your  body. 

• Always  secure  the to  your  rod  when  not  fishing. 

• Watch  your  step  on . 

• When  wading, could  cause  you  to 

go  in  over  your  boots  or  head. 

• Wear with  felt-soled  bottoms. 

• Watch  out  for  those  sharp on  fish. 

• Know  how  thick  the is  before  you  go  out  on  it. 

• Stay  back  from  slippery  or  unstable  bank . 

• Always  check  behind  you  before . 

• If  your  lure  or  hook  gets  hung  up  in , 

don't  jerk  it — give  a steady  tug  to  free  your  line. 


Word  Search 
Choices: 
cold  water 
slippery  rocks 
deep  holes 
waders 


edges 

casting 

branches 
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It's  important  to  use  qood  rnanners  toward  those  around  vou.  Gr 


important  to  use  good 
when  you're  at  the  dinner  table.  It's 
also  important  to  use  good  manners 
when  you're  fishing.  Good  manners  can 
make  a more  enjoyable  day  for  you  and 
others  around  you. 

Good  manners  indude  asking  permis- 
sion from  Landowners  before  entering  their 
Land  to  fish,  or  before  just  crossing  their 
Land  to  reach  a fishing  spot. 

Many  Landowners 
aLLow  strangers  to 
cross  their  property  to 
fish.  They  don't  have 
to.  They  do  this  as  a 
courtesy. 

One  way  to  show 
your  appreciation  is 
not  to  Litter.  And  be 
sure  to  pick  up  any 
Litter  you  may  find. 

A more  traditionaL 
way  to  show  your 
appreciation  is  with  a 
thank-you  card.  Use 
the  notecard  beLow  to 
write  a short  thank- 
you  note  to  your 
favorite  Landowner. 

WhiLe  you're  on  the 
water  it's  important  to 
show  good  manners 


you.  Give  other 
angLers  pLenty  of  space  to  fish.  Be  re- 
spectfuL  and  keep  your  voice  down.  If 
you're  catching  fish,  keep  your  hooting 
and  hoLLering  to  yourseLf.  Many  angLers  go 
fishing  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet.  Your 
big  smiLe,  not  your  Loud  noises,  wiLL  show 
everyone  around  you  that  you're  having  a 
great  time. 


Please  feel  free  to 
photocopy  this  card. 


f want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  on 
your  property,  t spend  many  enjoyable 
hours  fishing  here,  and  without  your 
hospitality  that  would  not  be  possible.  In 
return,  I promise  to  make  sure  that  I leave 
nothing  behind  but  footprints  and  will 
treat  your  land  as  if  it  were  my  own. 
Thanks  again. 


Appreciate 


VCAiu 


> 


When  you  appreciate 

something,  you  are  

grateful  for  It  and  value  It. 
Appreciation  Is  something 
feel  Inside.  But  If  you 
appreciate  something.  It' 
to  show  It  on  the  outside 
BY  YOUR  ACTIONS. 

You  can  show 
your  appreciation  by: 


Learning  more  about  something. 

What  is  one  thing  related  to  fish  or  fishing  that  you  want 
to  learn  more  about? 


Doing  things  to  protect  what  you  appredate. 

List  two  things  you  can  do  to  protect  fish  or  fishing. 

1) 

2) 

Letting  others  know  why  you  think  it's  important. 

Describe  why  fish  and  fishing  are  important  to  you. 


Check  out  the  Commission's  web  site  : www.fish.state.pa.us 


am/e 
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• Do  I know  the  seasons,  sizes  and  creel  limits  for 
the  fish  ril  try  to  catch? 

• Are  there  any  special  regulations  (like  catch 
and  release)  for  the  area  I'll  fish? 

• Do  I like  to  eat  fish? 

• Do  others  at  home  like  to  eat  fish? 

• How  many  fish  are  "enough"  for  me 
and  my  family? 

Who  is  going  to  clean  and  cook 
the  fish?  Does  that  person 
know  how? 

• Do  I have  a way  to  keep  the 
fish  fresh  before  I 
get  home? 


You  'll  probably 
want  to  keep  some 
of  the  fish  you  catch 
because  most  everyone 
enjoys  a fresh  fish  meal. 
Be  sure  you've  followed 
the  seasons,  sizes  and 
creel  limits  in  the 
Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws, 


WILD  BROOK  TROUT 

ENHANCEMENT  AREA 


NO  BROOK  TROVr  MAY  BE 

killed  or  had  in  possession 


Then  keep 
only  the  fish 
you  intend 
to  eat. 


THINGS  TO  KNOW  BEFORE  YOU  GO: 


I 

i 


I 


^ c-i 

\ i 


You're  not  alone  if  you 
think  unhooking  a fish  can  be 
tricky.  Some  fish  have  tough 
skin  around  their  mouth.  Some- 
times fish  get  hooked  in  an  awkward 
spot.  Lures  with  multiple 
hooks  (like  treble  hooks)  can 
seem  impossible  to  remove! 

Before  you  go  fishing,  find  a sturdy  pair 
of  pliers  for  your  tackle  box.  Use  the  pliers 
to  squeeze  the  barb  down  on  each  hook. 

Barbs  are  designed  to  help  keep  fish 
hooked.  Removing  the  barb,  or  squeezing 
it  down,  makes  removing  the  hook  easier. 

You  might  think  that  barbless  hooks  mean  you're  hooking  and  reeling  in  fewer  fish.  But  if 
you're  careful  about  how  you  set  the  hook  and  reel  in  the  fish,  you'll  find  that  you  don't 
lose  many  fish. 

Removing  a hook  quickly  from  a fish  is  one  important 
part  to  releasing  fish.  Another  important  part  is  keeping 
the  fish  safe  during  its  release.  The  law  states  you  must 
immediately  return  a fish  unharmed  if  it  is  caught  out  of 
season,  if  it  is  too  small,  or  if  catching  it  puts  you  over  the 
daily  creel  limit.  That  means  you  must  work  quickly  and 
carefully!  Use  these  guidelines  to  get  the  job  done. 

• Land  the  fish  quickly.  Don't  let  it  fight  and  jump  until  it's 
exhausted.  Increase  the  drag  on  your  reel  and  make  sure  your 
fishing  line  is  in  good  condition. 

• Keep  the  fish  in  the  water  as  long  as  possible.  Try  not  to 
bring  the  fish  onto  land  where  it  can  flop  around  on  the  ground. 

• Handle  the  fish  as  little  as  possible.  Quickly  remove  the 
hook.  Practice  grabbing  the  hook  shank  and  turning  the  hook 
upside  down.  Usually  the  fish  will  slide  off  the  hook.  If  not, 
give  it  a gentle  shake. 

• If  you  must  handle  the  fish,  make  sure  your  hands  are  wet 
before  you  touch  the  fish. 

• Sometimes  a fish  will  get  hooked  deeply  and  there's  no 
way  to  get  the  hook  out.  Just  snip  the  line  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  fish's  mouth.  Then  release  the  fish.  The  fish  has  a good 

chance  of  surviving. 

• Return  the  fish  gently  to  the  water  as  soon 
as  possible.  Remember  that  "unharmed"  is  the 
key  word. 

• Give  the  fish  a few  seconds  to  "shake  it 
off."  Then,  if  the  fish  doesn't  swim  away,  gently 
move  it  back  and  forth  in  the  water.  This  helps  it 
get  a fresh  dose  of  oxygen  by  moving  water  over 
its  gills. 


shank 


bite 


Here  are  some  reasons  why  you  should 
teach  others  what  you've  learned  about 
being  a SMART  angler.  Fill  in  the  blanks. 


Anglers  s 

buying  fishing  licenses. 

Fishing  is  a fun  and  h _ 


the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  by 


activity. 


Fishing  is  more  fun  with  a f 

Fishing  is  a good  way  for  the  whole  f 

spend  time  together. 

Being  a SMART  angler  helps  us  have  as 

successful  time  on  the  water. 

Smart  anglers  help  protect  and  conserve  the 


and 


Unscramble  the  circled  letters  to  figure  out  the  bottom  line. 
Why  teach  others  to  be  SMART  anglers? 


Because  the 


of  fishing  is  in  our  hands. 


I 

h FOR  ANSWERS,  HOLD  THIS  SECTION  UP  TO  MIRROR,  '.biovr  ■.vx^'uznk) 


right  across  the  water  and  onto  the 
docks.  After  knocking  me  for  a loop,  the 
miniature  tornado  dissipated.  I am  very 
grateful  that  the  tornado  took  only  my 
hat  and  not  the  boat  cover.  My  hat  was 
rescued  and  returned  by  a kind  boater, 
but  an  incident  report  would  have  to 
have  been  filed  for  my  boat  cover.  Who 
in  his  right  mind  would  believe  that  a 
miniature  tornado  hit  only  me  on  the 
entire  lake? — WCO  Erik  P.  Shellgren, 
Forest  County. 


Caught  in  his  own  net 

Late  one  evening  in  June,  Deputy  Jay 
Hewitt  and  I were  patrolling  the  shore- 
line of  Lake  Arthur,  Butler  County.  The 
word  was  out  that  the  hybrid  striped 
bass  were  actively  hitting  the  alewife 
along  the  shores  of  many  coves.  As  I 
made  my  rounds,  I encountered  a shore 
fisherman  sitting  next  to  a very  large 
seine  net.  I knew  by  the  appearance  that 
the  net  was  larger  than  4 feet  x 4 feet.  I 
asked  the  man  why  he  was  using  such  a 
large  minnow  net.  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  only  4x4  when  he 
bought  it,  but  realized  that  it  was 
1 2x4  when  he  opened  it  up  at  home. 
“That’s  unfortunate,  “ I said,  “be- 
cause I’m  going  to  have  to  confiscate 
the  net  as  an  illegal  device.”  The  fish- 
erman angrily  announced  that  it 
wasn’t  fair  that  I was  taking  his  net 
just  because  he  made  a mistake. 
“Well,  sir,”  1 replied,  “if  you  realized  it 
was  too  big  when  you  arrived  at 
home,  why  do  you  have  it  with  you  at 
the  lake?”  While  he  stood  silent  at  a 
loss  for  words,  I informed  him  that 
his  violation  could  cost  him  $200 
and  that  I’d  be  more  than  happy  to 
seize  the  net  as  evidence  if  he  wanted 
to  proceed  with  a citation.  “No,  that’s 
alright,  officer,”  he  said.  “You  take  the 
net  and  I’ll  take  the  warning.” — 
WCO  Jonathan  R.  Kay,  Butler  County. 


Better  check  the  chart! 

During  a patrol  on  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Warren  County,  I saw  a fisher- 
man catch  a musky.  As  he  and  his  part- 
ner admired  it,  I judged  the  fish  to  be 
right  about  legal  size,  30  inches.  When 
I saw  the  partner  get  out  a stringer  with- 


Litterbug 

One  afternoon  in  June  1 was  standing 
along  the  Allegheny  River  watching  two 
men  from  a distance  as  they  consumed 
beverages.  After  one  of  them  tossed  his 
empty  bottle  into  the  brush,  I ap- 
proached him  and  issued  a citation  for 
littering.  Two  months  later,  DWCO 
Ron  Matson  and  I were  patrolling  the 
same  area  when  we  saw  two  men  along 
the  shoreline.  After  a few  minutes  one 
of  them  tossed  a can  into  the 
brush.  What  a surprise  to  find  it 
was  the  same  men,  only  this  time 
the  other  guy  was  the  litterbug! — 

WCO  Bruce  Gundlach,  Western 
Armstrong  County. 

First  five,  second  five 

while  finishing  up  a stocking 
last  year,  a very  nice  elderly  lady 
was  excited  that  we  had  stopped 
near  her  campsite.  After  she 
watched  the  last  bucket  go  in,  she 
said  she  had  to  get  her  rod  in  a 
hurry  and  get  fishing.  1 said 
something  like,  “Why  the  rush? 

You  have  all  day,”  and  she  looked 
at  me  very  seriously  and  said,  “Be- 
cause it  is  almost  noon  and  I have 
to  hurry  to  get  my  first  five!” 

With  this  my  eyebrow  went  up 
and  I asked  her  to  explain  the 
“first-five-before-noon”  idea.  She 
patiently  explained  that  if  she  wanted  to 
get  her  whole  limit  of  the  day,  she 
needed  to  get  her  first  five  in  the  20  or  so 
minutes  before  noon,  and  then  in  the 
afternoon  she  could  get  her  second  five 
fish.  I asked  her  where  she  got  the  infor- 
mation on  the  “five-before-lunch-and- 


five-after-lunch”  idea.  Again  she  told 
me  how  her  husband  had  explained  all 
the  rules  to  her  about  fishing  and  that 
you  were  allowed  to  have  only  five  on 
the  stringer  at  a time.  After  you  keep 
five,  you  take  them  back  to  your  trailer 
and  then  wait  until  afternoon,  at  which 
time  you  were  allowed  to  catch  and  keep 
five  more.  At  this  point,  1 requested  the 
honor  of  meeting  this  nice  lady’s  hus- 
band and  she  took  me  to  him  and  intro- 
duced me.  By  the  time  I finished 
explaining  the  actual  regulations  to  the 
couple,  I think  Mr.  First  Five/Second 
Five’s  wife  was  going  to  make  him  pay 
more  dearly  than  I if  I had  caught  him 
myself! — WCO  William  D.  Crisp, 
Cameron  County. 

Miniature  tornado? 

One  day  last  summer  the  Tionesta 
area  was  experiencing  strange  weather 
patterns  and  I decided  it  was  time  to  fin- 
ish patrolling  Tionesta  Lake.  I docked 
the  boat  and  was  unfolding  the  cover 


when  I heard  someone  yell  a warning.  A 


U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  employee 
yelled, “Erik!  Lookout!  Here  it  comes!” 
All  of  a sudden  I struggled  to  keep  the 
boat  cover  and  me  from  blowing  away. 
I could  not  figure  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. Then  I was  told  that  a miniature 
tornado  came  down  off  a mountain 
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out  having  measured  the  fish,  I rushed 
over.  “How  big  is  that  musky?”  I asked. 
“It’s  not  a musky — it’s  a northern”  was 
the  reply.  I told  the  two  it  was  certainly  a 
musky,  and  I measured  it  and  found  it  to 
be  just  under  30  inches.  After  the  two  re- 
leased the  fish,  I explained  the  differences 
between  the  two  fish  and  how  those  dif- 
ferences are  used  to  identify  them.  I also 
suggested  they  look  at  the  identification 
chart  in  the  fishing  summary  book.  Af- 
ter all  that,  one  of  the  men  looked  at  me 
and  told  me  that  in  Warren  County,  the 
way  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two 
was  that  any  member  of  the  pike  family 
less  than  30  inches  was  a northern  and 
anything  over  30  inches  was  a musky.  As 
I said,  better  check  the  identification 
chart! — WCO  William  E.  Martin,  Warren 
County. 

Seeing  is  believing 

While  on  patrol  on  Lake  Henry  on  the 
opening  day  of  bass  season,  I was  stand- 
ing on  a dock  surrounded  by  lily  pads.  I 
was  speaking  with  bass  fisherman  Kevin 
Park  of  Lake  Ariel.  He  was  fishing  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  lily  pads.  He  was  catching 
fish  on  what  seemed  like  every  cast — 
mostly  bass  and  pickerel.  WTiile  we  were 
speaking,  I heard  a loud  splash  in  the 
water  where  the  dock  and  shoreline  meet. 
When  I turned  to  see  what  was  causing 
this  disturbance,  I was  amazed.  An  im- 
pressive largemouth  bass  was  chasing  a 
small  chain  pickerel.  The  commotion 
lasted  only  a few  seconds,  but  when  it  was 
over,  the  bass  disappeared  into  the  lake 
and  the  pickerel,  while  making  a hasty 
retreat,  wound  up  sitting  on  the  gravel 
shoreline.  I watched  it  for  a few  seconds 
and  then  returned  the  frightened  fish  to 
the  water. — WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern 
Wayne  County. 

Serving  warrants 

While  I was  a WCO  in  Delaware 
County,  I gained  much  experience  in 
warrant  service.  I always  took  another 
officer  with  me,  because  these  situations 
can  sometimes  be  difficult.  Sometimes 
the  suspect  got  mad  because  you  are  at 
his  home,  or  a spouse  got  mad  because  he 
or  she  was  unaware  of  the  incident. 
There  was  also  the  possibility  the  suspect 


was  wanted  for  something  else  and  didn’t 
know  which  offense  had  brought  me  to 
the  door. 

There  was  always  at  least  one  funny 
e.xperience  with  whomever  accompanied 
me.  However,  the  most  interesting  al- 
ways seemed  to  occur  when  Assistant 
Regional  Supervisor  (retired)  Jim 
Wagner  rode  along.  One  occasion  took 
us  to  a local  cemetery,  where  a suspect 
worked.  As  I spoke  with  the  manager, 
Jim  shouted,  “There  he  is!”  I turned,  ex- 
pecting a confrontation.  Instead,  I saw 
our  suspect  hightailing  it  across  the 
field. ..on  a lawn  mower!  After  chasing 
the  suspect  both  with  the  vehicle  and  on 
foot,  we  finally  caught  him.  As  I hand- 
cuffed him,  he  asked,  “Do  you  have  to  do 
that?  It’s  not  like  I was  going  to  run  or 
anything!” 

A second  warrant  took  us  to  an  ad- 
dress in  Philadelphia.  A gentleman 
matching  the  suspect’s  description  an- 
swered the  door  and  immediately  said 
that  the  suspect  was  not  there.  We  found 
this  odd  because  we  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  say  why  we  were  there.  The 
gentleman  said  he  was  a cousin,  but  did 
not  have  identification.  I then  asked  if  he 
lived  with  his  cousin  or  if  he  was  just  vis- 
iting. The  gentleman  said  he  was  visiting 
and  asked  why  I had  asked.  1 pointed  to 
the  family  picture  above  the  fireplace 
with  him  in  it.  He  finally  admitted  he 
was  the  suspect,  but  he  paid  his  fines, 
$137,  in  coins! — Southcentral  Assistant 
Regional  Supervisor  Thomas  J.  Burrell. 

After  15  years 

After  15  years  in  the  field,  I was  begin- 
ning to  think  I may  have  seen  it  all.  But 
a patrol  on  Sunday,  March  16,  2003,  re- 
futed that  idea.  1 was  patrolling  with 
WCO  Anthony  Quarracino,  and  we 
checked  ice  fishermen  at  Perez  Lake  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Less  than  two  hours 
later  we  observed  our  first  water  skier  of 
the  season  on  the  Wdrrior  Ridge  Hydro 
Pool  of  the  Juniata  River! — WCO  Alan  D. 
Robinson,  Huntingdon  County. 

Electronic  age  marvels 

The  Area  6 Fisheries  Management  of- 
fice is  located  along  a small  stream  in 
Haycock  Cove  at  Lake  Nockamixon, 


Bucks  County.  From  his  window,  ,\rea 
Fisheries  Manager  .Mike  Kautmann  has 
been  privileged  to  see  manv  wildlife  spe- 
cies and,  of  course,  anglers  fishing  the 
stream.  On  this  particular  late  October 
morning  .Mike  and  1 were  ha\  ing  a 
phone  conversation  about  various  work 
assignments.  He  then  mentioned  that 
two  anglers  had  just  set  up  to  fish  for 
channel  cats  in  the  small  tributary. 
Seems  whenever  flows  in  the  small 
stream  pick  up  following  a substantial 
storm,  the  channel  cats  move  in  for  a 
feast.  Rains  the  previous  night  triggered 
the  movement  of  channel  catfish  into 
the  stream.  “Well,  they  just  landed 
number  three,”  Mike  reported.  Then,  a 
couple  of  minutes  later,  he  broke  into 
our  conversation  and  said,  “Number 
four  is  flopping  on  the  bank.”  1 thought 
this  is  great — an  instant  report  of  a suc- 
cessful outing.  When  we  finished  our 
conversation,  1 glanced  at  my  computer 
monitor  and  noted  that  an  e-mail  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Area  6 office. 
Seems  that  while  Mike  and  I were  hav- 
ing our  conversation.  Fisheries  Biologist 
Dave  Miko  wandered  over  to  the  anglers 
and  took  digital  pictures  for  updating 
the  office  library.  So  1 had  not  onlv  a 
“blow-by-blow”  account  of  the  angling, 
hut  also  instant  proof  of  the  catches! 
The  bottom  line  of  the  story  is  that  two 
anglers  knowing  the  feeding  habits  of  a 
prime  Pennsylvania  sport  fish  took  ad- 
vantage of  conditions  and  caught  the 
makings  of  an  excellent  meal. — Dick 
Snyder,  Chief,  Division  of  Fisheries  Man- 
agement. 

Kings  Creek 

On  opening  day  there  were  several 
people  standing  around  a hole  on  Kings 
Creek.  Two  of  them  were  a \'oung  man 
and  his  aunt.  There  was  a burst  of  ex- 
citement as  the  young  man  got  a hit  and 
set  the  hook.  As  he  played  the  fish,  in  an 
attempt  to  reel  him  in,  his  aunt  also  got 
a hit.  As  the  two  of  them  battled  their 
respective  fish  to  shore,  it  turned  out 
that  they  had  hooked  the  same  fish. — 
U^CO  Raymond  /.  Borkovski,  Northern 
Washington/Southern  Bea\  er  Counties.  O 
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CURRENTS 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 


Every  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  stocks  trout  in 
thousands  of  stream  miles  and  doz- 
ens of  lakes,  in  spring,  fall  and  winter. 
Interested  anglers  and  other  citizens 
often  arrive  to  help  or  watch  indi- 
vidual stockings.  The  safety  of  all  in 
attendance  often  becomes  a signifi- 
cant concern,  as  does  the  effective 
stocking  of  the  delicate  cargo  brought 
to  the  water  from  our  hatcheries. 

A planned  fish  stocking  can  be  dis- 
rupted or  delayed  because  of  unsafe 
conditions  created  by  factors  includ- 
ing the  weather,  road  and  traffic  con- 
ditions, the  number  of  participant 
vehicles,  access  to  the  water  by  the 
stocking  truck  and  officer,  and  par- 
ticipant conduct.  When  attending  a 
fish  stocking,  it’s  important  for  every- 
one to  abide  by  the  directions  given 
by  the  waterways  conservation  officer 
(WCO)  or  his/her  designee  at  all 
times,  and: 

1^  Arrive  in  time  to  hear  the  WCO’s 
briefing  of  safety  and  stocking  in- 
structions. 

Don’t  help  carry  fish  if  you  have 
any  health  problems. 

Sr  Do  not  park  ahead  of  the  stock- 
ing procession’s  lead  vehicle  or  be- 
hind the  designated  tail  safety 
vehicle. 

S^  Keep  your  vehicle  at  least  40  feet 
behind  the  stocking  truck  at  all  times. 


phoio-Arf  Michaels 


S/  Do  not  jump  ahead  of  the  stock- 
ing truck  and  park  in  off-road  spots 
that  will  be  used  by  the  truck.  Doing 
so  can  cause  the  truck  to  bypass  that 
stocking  location. 

S/  Do  not  park  your  vehicle  so  that  it 
obstructs  traffic.  Park  safely  and  le- 
gally off  the  roadway. 

S/  Carpool  with  other  participants,  if 
possible. 

S/  If  you’re  going  to  help  carry  buck- 
ets, always  off-load  the  buckets  from 
the  back  of  the  truck. 

S/  Fish  don’t  survive  long  in  a bucket, 
so  carry  your  buckets  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible from  the  truck  to  the  water.  Bring 
the  bucket  back  to  the  truck  promptly 
so  that  the  stocking  can  continue  with- 
out delay. 

S/  Don’t  pour  buckets  of  fish  into 
shallow,  muddy  or  silted  areas.  Be  sure 
the  water  is  deep  enough  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  dying  because  of  clogged 
gifis. 

Sr  Always  stay  alert  to  moving  traffic. 
Keep  children  under  immediate  safe 
control,  and  do  not  stand  in  traffic 
lanes  while  watching  or  helping  to 
stock. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  not 
liable  for  any  injury  to  stocking  assis- 
tants or  damage  to  their  vehicles. 
Please  help  make  fish  stockings  safe, 
efficient  and  enjoyable  by  always  stay- 
ing safety  alert! 


NEW  STATE-RECORD 
SUCKER  CAUGHT 

A Titusville  man  jigging  for  walleyes 
on  the  Allegheny  River  got  an  unex- 
pected early  Christmas  present  when 
instead  he  landed  a new  state-record 
sucker.  Raymond  Szalewicz  was  fishing 
a familiar  spot  in  the  river  near  West 
Hickory,  Forest  County,  on  December  13 
at  a location  where  he  had  previously 
landed  several  nice  walleyes,  including  a 
30-incher.  Casting  a black  jig  in  the  di- 
rection of  some  woody  debris,  he  was 
letting  the  lure  settle  toward  the  bottom 
when  he  felt  a telltale  bump  and  his  line 
began  to  move  upstream. 

“I  immediately  assumed  it  was  a wall- 
eye and  I knew  it  was  heavier  than  the 
big  one  1 caught  there  before  at  the  same 
spot,”  Szalewicz  said.  He  soon  turned 
the  fish,  and  “when  it  rolled,  I saw  its 
belly  the  first  time.  It  came  in  easily,  but 
its  weight  and  the  current  made  it  very 
difficult  to  maneuver  it  to  the  collapsible 
net  I carry.” 


Raymond  Szalewicz  shows  the  new 
state-record  sucker  he  caught  December 
13,  2003,  in  the  Forest  County  portion 
of  the  Allegheny  River. 

Soon  he  realized  the  fish  was  a sucker, 
but  not  just  any  sucker.  After  he  measured 
it  at  3 1 inches  in  the  net,  he  began  to  sus- 
pect that  he  might  have  a special  catch.  A 
weighing  on  a certified  scale  confirmed  it: 
At  1 2 pounds,  1 4.4  ounces,  it  was  the  larg- 
est fish  of  its  kind  on  record  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.  The  previous  record  sucker  was 
caught  in  1995  by  Troy  A.  Bemis,  of  En- 
deavor. It  weighed  12  pounds,  9 ounces, 
and  was  also  taken  from  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Forest  County. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

PAMPHLET 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  an  X*  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 

For  multiple  copies,  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 


Title 


Description 


□ Angler  Award  Program 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

□ Careers  with  the  PFBC 

□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Fiabitat 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

□ Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

□ Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing! 

□ Paddle  PA 

□ Pennsylvania  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

□ Personal  Flotation  Devices 

□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania 

□ Snakes  in  Basements  and  Buildings 

□ Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

□ To  Protect,  Conserve  and  Enhance 


State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  serv'ice,  non-civil  serx'ice 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

Poster  on  habitat  components 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

Boat  registration’s  frequently  asked  questions 

Basic  how-to  information  sheet 

Basic  information  on  the  Fish  Fund 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations 

All  about  life  jackets,  life  vests  and  life  preservers 

Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

Watersways  Conservation  Officer  career  information 


Region  Brochures  - “Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania” 


□ NORTHWEST  Counties;  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest, 
Eawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRAE  SECTION  I Counties:  Butler,  Clarion, 
Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Eawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRAE  SECTION  II  Counties:  Centre,  Clinton, 
Eycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga, 
Union 

□ NORTHEAST  Counties:  Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia, 
Eackawanna,  Euzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne,  Wyoming 

□ SOUTHWEST  Counties:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 

□ SOUTHGENTRAE  Counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Eebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry,  York 

□ SOUTHEAST  Counties:  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Eancaster,  Eehigh,  Montgomery,  Northhampton,  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill 


• Region  map  with  streams, 
lakes,  roads 

• Approved  trout  waters 

• Boat  access/launch  ramps 

• Class  A wild  trout  streams 

• PFBC  Region  Offices, 
Hatcheries 

• Pumpout  stations 

• Regulations  overview 

• Special  regulation  areas 

• Universally  accessible  areas 

• FREE  of  charge! 


Name 

Address 

City State ZIP 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Education  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  &C  Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  l“’l06-~000.  Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delis  er\  . 

Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-703-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  e-mailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-befJ'state.pa.us 
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PFBC  PUBLICATIONS  AND 
PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORIM 


PA  Species  ^ 

Wall  Chart  Sets  (taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


Code# 


Quantity 


Price 


Subtotal 


1 Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 

1 Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
1 Foraae  Fishes  (i7"  x 22" fuii  color ) 

103FCHTS 

$5.66 

1 Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (i7"x  22”  fuii  color) 

103RCHTS 

$3.77 

EBooks  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1 PAAmohibians  & Reotiles 

103AMPR 

$9.43 

■ Guide  to  Public  Fishinq  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

1 Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

Pfl-tchcs/IWUffS  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available.  shiDOina  and  handlina  additional) 

1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NCOP98 

$4.71 

1999  Northern  Leonard  Frog 

111NLFR99 

$4.71 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111IVIPTU00 

$4.71 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4.71 

2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Black  Phase  New! 

111TMBR04 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Yellow  Phase  New! 

111TII\/IB04 

$4.71 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Sauoeve 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Patch  Get  one  for  your^^ 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hat  or  ves  . 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

2004  PLAY  Patch:  Chain  Pickerel  New! 

111PLAY04 

$2.83 

2004  Trout  Stamp  "Quiet  Time" 

111TROU04 

$4.71 

2003  Waterways  Conservation 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

2004  Game  Fish  Series  CraoDie 

111GAME04 

$4.71 

1 Short  16-ounce  muo  (removable  base  to  add  ice) 

115SI\/IUG03 

$4.71 

1 Tall  16-ounce  mug  (fits  most  vehicle  cud  holders) 

115TMUG03 

$4.71 

1 Nature  Cards  Set  #1  (Single  Pack) 

103NC101 

$2.83 

1 PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

1 PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL 

$5.66 
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Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


TO 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


=5 
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Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00  - ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $10.00  or  more  - ADD  $3.00 


Peimsylvania  Angler  Boater  Snbscriptions/Renewals 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 


□ New  U Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


Free  PLAY  Subscriptions 


MM5 


J YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age;  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  9(16  issues) 
J Age:  10  (12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  J Age:  12  (4  issues) 


Name 


Child's  Name 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Please  mail  entire  form 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  Educational 
Media  Services,  PO.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery 
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CURRENTS 


Commission  to  Seek  Comments  on  Potential 
Changes  to  "DHALO"  Program 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  will  seek  angler  input  on  a proposal  to  allow 
the  use  of  all  legal  tackle  types  during  the  summer  months  on  Delayed- Har- 
vest, Artificial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  areas.  The  Commission  opted  to  open 
an  extended  public  comment  process  on  the  possible  change  at  its  winter 
quarterly  meeting  January  26-27  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Commission  is  interested  in  hearing  from  anglers  on  the  idea  of  allow- 
ing the  use  of  bait  on  57  specially  regulated  trout  fishing  waters  during  the  so- 
called  “harvest  period”  of  June  1 5 through  Labor  Day.  The  expansion  to  alJow 
baitfishing,  if  adopted,  would  apply  only  during  the  specified  time  and  only 
on  “Artificial-Lures-Only”  waters  in  the  delayed-harvest  program. 

Pennsylvania  has  two  delayed-harvest  special-regulation  programs  for 
trout:  Delayed  Harvest,  Artificial  Lures  Only  (DHALO)  and  Delayed  Harvest, 
Fly  Fishing  Only  (DHFFO).  Both  allow  year-round  fishing  with  no  closed  sea- 
son (unlike  most  other  stocked  trout  waters).  Harvest  is  permitted  from  mid- 
June  through  Labor  Day,  with  catch-and-release  angJing  at  all  other  times. 

The  idea  behind  delayed-harvest  regulations  is  to  maximize  total  recre- 
ational fishing  opportunities  and  to  combine  a harvest  and  a catch-and-re- 
lease  component.  Using  stocked  trout  and  tailoring  fishing  regulations  to  take 
best  advantage  of  changing  stream  conditions  achieve  these  goals.  As  a result 
of  extending  the  fishing  opportunities  for  a longer  period,  streams  in  delayed- 
harvest  programs  are  among  the  most  popular  for  all  special-regulation  trout 
waters. 

Because  of  the  widespread  angler  interest  in  the  DHALO  program,  the 
Commission  will  schedule  at  least  two  special  public  meetings  regarding  the 
proposal.  The  dates  and  locations  for  these  meetings  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. The  Commission  invites  comments  on  several  issues,  including  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  change  on  delayed-harvest  areas  on  waters  that  flow 
through  private  property. 

In  other  action  at  the  meeting,  the  Commission  added  the  following  wa- 
terways to  the  Wild  Brook  Trout  Enhancement  Program,  effective  January  1, 
2005:  Birch  Run,  Potter  County;  Jeans  Run,  Carbon  County;  Kistler  Run, 
Monroe  County;  Lyman  Run,  Potter  County;  Minister  Creek,  Forest  and 
Warren  counties;  Shaeffer  Run,  Perry  County;  Camp  Run,  Westmoreland 
County;  and  Wolf  Swamp  Run,  Monroe  County. 

The  concept  of  this  recently  created  program  is  to  eliminate  the  effect  that 
harvest  may  have  on  wild  brook  trout  populations  and  to  increase  the  abun- 
dance of  older  and  larger  wild  brook  trout.  Under  these  regulations,  catch- 
and-release  angling  applies  to  brook  trout  at  all  times  while  the  harvest  of  all 
other  trout  species  is  governed  by  statewide  season,  size  and  creel  limits.  To 
appeal  to  a broader  base  of  anglers,  these  waters  are  open  to  angling  year- 
round  with  no  special  tackle  restrictions.  The  regulations  apply  on  a water- 
shed basin  level  (main  stem  and  all  tributaries)  or  to  a portion  of  the  basin, 
which  provides  increased  protection  for  wild  brook  trout  over  a larger  area. 

Portions  of  Camp  Run  and  Lyman  Run  are  currently  in  the  All-Tackle,  Se- 
lective-Harvest Program  and  the  Selective-Harvest  Program,  respectively. 
Those  special  regulations  will  be  removed  with  the  implementation  of  the 
Wild  Brook  Trout  Enhancement  regulations. 

Eor  complete  details  on  Commission  action  during  this  meeting,  visit  the 
Commission’s  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Grants  for  Phys  Ed 
Fishing  Programs 

The  Future  Fisherman  Foundation  is 
making  $200,000  available  to  physical 
education  teachers  who  incorporate 
fishing  and  boating  education  into  their 
curricula,  offering  grants  up  to  $5,000  to 
help  foster  active  leisure  lifestyles  and 
ethical  attitudes  about  the  outdoors. 

Grants  can  be  used  for  fishing  and 
boating  equipment,  field  trips,  curricu- 
lum materials  and  other  resources  to 
assist  instructors  in  carrying  out  fishing 
and  boating  education.  Launched  last 
year,  the  National  Physical  Education 
Grants  Initiative  supported  34  schools  in 
20  states  with  $150,000  in  grants.  The 
program  was  developed  through  a part- 
nership among  the  Future  Fisherman 
Foundation,  Recreational  Boating  and 
Fishing  Foundation,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Leisure  and  Recreation,  and 
National  Association  for  Sport  and 
Physical  Education. 

Last  year,  seven  teachers  in  six  Penn- 
sylvania school  districts  received  grants: 
Michael  Thim,  Bucks  County  Technical 
High  School;  Sharon  Retif,  Germantown 
Academy;  Bob  Emery,  Neshaminy 
Middle  School;  Warren  Goodling, 
Hempfield  High  School;  Barbara  Ferrell 
and  Andrea  Miller,  Boiling  Springs  High 
School;  and  David  Eichler,  Donegal 
High  School. 

Grant  application  forms  and  com- 
plete details  are  available  from  partner 
organizations  and  online  at 
www.futurefisherman.org,  or  contact 
grants  administrator  Jeff  Bloem  at  703- 
519-9691  x247.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  by  April  2 1 , 2004.  All  appli- 
cants will  be  notified  in  early  June  on  the 
status  of  their  grant  proposals,  and  a 
training  workshop  for  those  awarded 
grants  will  he  held  in  July  to  help  prepare 
teachers  for  the  upcoming  school  year. 

For  details  on  the  Gommission’s  edu- 
cation programs,  visit  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  on 
the  left  beneath  “Navigate  Our  Site,”  click 
on  “Education.” 
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Early  Ruling  in  Little  Juniata  Case  Favors  DEP,  DCNR  and  PFBC 


The  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  (DEP),  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
(DCNR),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  (PFBC)  scored  an 
early  victory  in  a landmark  case  that 
now  moves  forward  to  settle  a dispute 
over  the  public’s  right  to  fish,  boat  and 
recreate  on  a 1.3-mile  section  of  the 
Little  Juniata  River. 

Huntingdon  County  Common  Pleas 
Court  issued  an  order  January  13,  2004, 
denying  preliminary  objections  by  de- 
fendants attempting  to  have  the 
Commonwealth’s  case  dismissed.  The 


state’s  case  asserts  that  the  Little  Juniata 
should  be  open  to  the  public  for  fishing, 
boating  and  other  recreation.  The  de- 
fendants seek  to  restrict  public  access  to 
the  river. 

“The  court’s  decision  allows  the 
Commonwealth  to  move  ahead  and 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  legal  basis 
for  any  individual  to  be  excluded  from 
the  lawful  use  of  this  stretch  of  the  Little 
Juniata  River,”  DEP  Secretary  Kathleen 
IVlcGinty  said. 

“iVlaking  sure  residents  have  access  to 
public  resources  is  a constitutional  re- 
sponsibility inherent  in  our  efforts  to 


Trout  Stuffed  with 


photo-Wayne  Phillips 


Mushrooms  and  Spinach  h 

Wayne  Phillips 


It’s  difficult  to  top  rainbow  trout 
as  table  fare,  especially  when  you 
stuff  them  with  mushrooms  and 
spinach. 

Ingredients 

(for  four  servings) 

Four  pan-sized  rainbow  trout 
For  the  stuffing: 

✓ 2 cups  mushrooms,  diced 
»/l  small  onion,  diced 

✓ 2 cloves  garlic,  finely  minced 
|/(1)  10-ounce  package  frozen 

spinach,  thawed  and  drained 
t^4-8  Tbsp.  butter 
k'Salt  and  pepper 

Procedure 

Over  medium  heat,  saute  the 
mushrooms,  onion  and  garlic  in 
butter  until  soft.  Add  spinach  and 


continue  sauteing  until  ingredients 
have  given  up  nearly  all  of  their 
moisture.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Allow  mixture  to  cool.  Pat  in- 
side of  trout  dry  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Place  vegetable 
mixture  inside  the  trout.  Cook 
trout  in  butter  on  top  of  the  stove  or 
bake  in  the  oven. 

Serve 

Serve  rainbow  trout  with  simple 
side  dishes.  Mashed  potatoes  with  a 
steamed  vegetable  like  broccoli,  as- 
paragus or  cauliflower  are  perfect. 

If  you  prefer  using  fresh  spinach, 
substitute  it  for  the  frozen  spinach. 
Wash  fresh  spinach  carefully.  You 
will  need  to  cook  the  fresh  spinach 
longer  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture. 


protect  our  rivers,  streams,  forests  and 
state  parks,”  DCNR  Secretary  Michael 
DiBerardinis  said. 

“Pennsylvania’s  anglers  and  boaters 
should  watch  with  interest  as  this  case 
could  reaffirm  their  rights  to  enjoy  the 
state’s  truest  natural  treasures,”  said 
PFBC  Deputy  Executive  Director  and 
Chief  Counsel  Dennis  T.  Guise. 

The  Commonwealth’s  complaint, 
filed  in  June,  alleges  that  Donald  Beaver, 
one  of  the  defendants  in  the  case,  has 
been  operating  various  exclusive  fly  fish- 
ing services  on  the  Little  Juniata  River  at 
and  below  its  confluence  with  Spruce 
Creek  in  Huntingdon  County,  and  that 
Beaver  and  his  employees  have  excluded 
the  public  from  the  river,  posting  “no 
trespassing”  signs  and  erecting  cables 
across  the  waterway  at  both  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  stretch.  Accord- 
ing to  the  complaint,  Beaver  has  a con- 
tractual arrangement  with  Connie  Espy 
to  use  property  she  owns  adjacent  to  the 
river  on  the  eastern  side.  Espy  is  also 
named  as  a defendant. 

The  state  agencies’  complaint  asks  the 
court  to  enjoin  Beaver,  his  employees 
and  other  defendants  from  interfering 
with  the  public’s  right  to  use  the  1.3-mile 
section  of  the  Little  Juniata  R.iver  and 
confirm  the  long-standing  position  of 
the  agencies  that  the  Little  Juniata  is  a 
navigable  water  of  the  Commonwealth, 
held  in  trust  by  the  state  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

State  ownership  is  based  on  the  his- 
torical navigability  of  the  Little  Juniata 
River.  The  Commonwealth  agencies  be- 
lieve there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  use  of 
the  Little  Juniata  to  transport  goods 
downriver  in  the  late  1700s  and  early 
1800s.  Additionally,  there  are  three 
statutory  public  highway  declarations 
for  the  Little  Juniata  dating  back  to  1 794, 
1808  and  1822. 

The  court’s  decision  to  deny  the  pre- 
liminary objections  is  not  a final  deci- 
sion on  the  case.  The  legal  status  of  this 
stream  remains  in  dispute,  and  anglers, 
boaters  and  other  users  should  be  mind- 
ful that  this  matter  is  not  yet  resolved. 
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Use  of  Commercially 
Grown  Trout  Piloted 
During  Winter 
Stockings 

You’d  never  know  it  to  catch  one,  hut 
there  was  something  a little  different 
about  some  trout  stocked  as  part  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  2004  winter 
stocking  program.  The  13,900  rainbow 
trout  stocked  into  eight  lakes  were  part 
of  a pilot  program  using  commercially 
acquired  fish  instead  of  those  grown  in 
the  state  hatchery  system. 

The  Commission  is  examining  the 
feasibility  of  augmenting  stockings  with 
commercial  contracts.  Tellico  Trout 
Farms,  a North  Carolina-based  hatch- 
ery, won  a competitive  bidding  process 
to  supply  and  stock  the  rainbow  trout 
used  in  the  trial. 

The  Commission  examined  the  trout 
before  the  fish  were  released  to  ensure 
that  they  were  in  good  health  and  that 
they  met  the  Commission’s  standards. 
The  purchased  fish  were  in  the  same 
size  range  of  the  trout  reared  in  the 
state-run  hatchery  system.  All  have 
been  previously  screened  for  chemicals 
of  concern. 

The  pilot  program  for  the  commer- 
cial acquisition  of  fish  is  part  of  the 
Commission’s  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  it  can  meet  angler  demand  for 
stocked  trout.  Some  100,000  brook 
trout  reared  at  the  Allegheny  National 
Fish  Fiatchery,  near  Warren,  will  be 
stocked  this  spring  through  a coopera- 
tive agreement  between  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service. 

The  first  shipments  of  purchased 
trout  were  stocked  in  December  in  the 
following  lakes:  Lake  Pleasant,  Erie 
County;  Twin  Lake,  Lower, 
Westmoreland  County;  Lake  Rowena, 
Cambria  County;  Tuscarora  Lake, 
Schuylkill  County;  Leaser  Lake,  Lehigh 
County;  Levittown  Lake,  Bucks  County; 
Lake  Luxembourg,  Bucks  County;  and 
Stovers  Dam,  Lebanon  County. 


On  February  1 1,  2004, 

Commission  President 
Samuel  M.  Concilia 
(left)  and  Commission 
Executive  Director  Dr. 

Douglas  J.  Austen 
(right)  presented 
Commissioner  Ross  J. 

Huhn  with  a 
commemorative 
plaque,  honoring  him 
as  the  longest-serving 
commissioner.  On  that 
date,  Huhn's  length  of  service  exceeded  that  of  any  other  commissioner. 
Commissioner  Huhn  began  service  as  a commissioner  on  June  17,  1 980.  His 
appointment  was  reconfirmed  on  July  1,  1986,  and  on  May  3,  1995. 
Commissioner  Huhn  represents  Commission  District  #2,  which  includes 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Washington  and 
Westmoreland  counties. 
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Angler's  Notebook  iy  don 


Big,  elusive 
crappies  seek 
shallow  water 
in  spring  for 
spawning,  and 
you  can  find 
them  more  eas- 
ily then.  Try 
locating  them 
first  with  minnows  and  then  switching  to  small  jigs. 


photo-Art  Michaels 


A large  plastic  or  rubber  dish  tub  or  laundry  basket  is  a practical  item  to 
keep  in  your  vehicle  during  fishing  season.  It  can  be  used  to  hold  wet  hip 
boots,  waders  or  wading  shoes,  as  well  as  any  other  gear  soaked  or  mud- 
died after  a day  on  the  stream.  By  doing  this,  you  can  also  keep  your  ve- 
hicle cleaner,  drier  and  better  organized. 


Fly  tiers  should  check  out  fabric  stores  or  sewing  centers  to  find  new  and 
unique  tying  materials.  Shiny  flosses  and  threads  that  add  appeal  to  flies 
can  often  be  found  at  these  places  for  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  commercial 
tying  supplies.  They  also  offer  extensive  selections  of  inexpensive  beads 
that  can  be  used  to  tie  beadhead  nymphs. 

An  item  fly  anglers  should  carry,  along  with  their  myriad  of  other  fly  an- 
gling paraphernalia,  is  a small  fish-tank  net.  Any  experienced  fly  fisher- 
man knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  pick  aquatic  insects  off  the  water’s 
surface  for  identification.  A net,  available  at  pet  stores,  makes  this  seem- 
ingly impossible  task  much  easier. 

When  going  after  catfish,  try  using  this  free  bait  that’s  readily  available  on 
all  rivers:  Crayfish.  Simply  round  up  a bucketful  of  crawdads  before  set- 
tling in  for  an  evening  of  fishing  for  channel  catfish.  Use  the  whole  cray- 
fish or  just  the  tail.  They’re  also  nicer  to  handle  than  messy,  smelly 
“blood  baits.” 
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Governor  and  Lt.  Governor  Visit  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor  Show 


The  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor  Show  at  the  Farm  Show 
Complex  in  Harrisburg  hosted  visits  last  February  from  Penn- 
sylvania Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Catherine  Baker  Knoll.  Both  of  Pennsylvania’s  top  state 
officials  took  advantage  of  their  visits  to  purchase  their  2004 
fishing  licenses. 

Governor  Rendell  purchased  Pennsylvania  Resident  Fishing 
License  #1  at  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  exhibit. 


Commission  employee  Danielle  Hoover  prepared  Governor 
Rendell’s  license. 


As  part  of  his  visit  to  the  Sports  Show,  Governor  Rendell  an- 
nounced action  to  release  $13.8  million  in  funding  for  projects 
at  five  state  fish  hatcheries  and  a demonstration  project  using 
treated  mine  drainage  as  a water  supply  for  aquaculture. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Catherine  Baker  Knoll  purchased 
Resident  Fishing  License  #2  as  part  of  her  visit. 


With  Lt.  Governor  Knoll  are  (from  left)  Commissioner  Sam 
Concilia,  Commission  employee  Karen  Hill,  Commissioner 
Paul  Mahon  and  Commission  Executive  Director  Dr. 
Douglas  J.  Austen. 


Visiting  the  Eastern 
Sports  & Outdoor 
Show  with  Governor 
Rendell  were  (from 
left)  State 
Representative  Ed 
Staback,  Commission 
Executive  Director  Dr. 
Douglas  J.  Austen, 
Governor  Rendell,  and 
Commissioners  Paul 
Mahon,  Don 
Anderson,  Richard 
Czop,  Ted  Keir,  Bill 
Sabatose,  Leon  Reed 
and  Sam  Concilia. 
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2004  COPA  Patch 

Since  1995,  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Penn 
sylvania  Association  (COPA)  has  offered  an  an 
nual  collectible  patch.  After  these  highly 
sought-after  patches  are  sold  out,  they  will  be 
available  only  on  secondary  markets. 

The  2004  COPA  collectible  patch  features 
the  northern  cardinal.  These  easily  recognizable 


songbirds  are  common  visitors  to  winter  birdfeeders  where 
they  often  eat  sunflower  seeds. 

The  2004  COPA  patch  costs  $5.50  each  ($4.71  per 
patch  -t-  29  cents  PA  state  sales  tax  and  50  cents 
shipping/handling  per  patch  ordered). 

To  order  patches,  send  a request  including  your 
mailing  address  and  payment  to:  COPA,  P.O.  Box 
345,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652.  Make  checks  payable  to 
COPA.  Send  for  your  patch  TODAY! 
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John  Heavner,  King  of  Prussia,  Ronnie  and  Catherine’s 
older  brother,  caught  this  17-inch  largemouth  bass  near 
Bridgeport  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  Montgomery 
County.  He  caught  thefish  on  a nightcrawler.  After  the 
photo  was  taken,  he  released  thefish. 


Ronnie 


(right),  age  14, 
shows  the  23- 


inch  channel 


catfish  he  caught 
in  the  Schuylkill 
River  near  the 
Bridgeport  Dam, 

Montgomery  County.  Ronnie’s  sister,  Catherine,  age 
15,  netted  thefish.  Thefish  took  a nightcrawler. 
Ronnie  and  Catherine  released  thefish  after  the  photo 
was  taken. 


Joshua  Brody,  age 
4,  and  his 
grandfather  John 
Brody  show  the 
17.5-pound,  32- 
inch  carp  they 
caught  in  the 
Susquehanna 
River.  The  carp 
took  a slow-trolled 
minnow.  They 
j released  the  carp 
after  the  picture 
\ was  taken. 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Jennifer  Clark, 
Harrisburg, 
caught  this  25- 
inch  catfish  on  a 
nightcrawler  in 
the  Susquehanna 
River,  near 
Dauphin. 


Charles  Hoffman, 
Ridgway,  shows  the 
14-pound,  15-ounce 
northern  pike  that 
came  from  the  depths 
of  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  Hoffman’s 
fish  took  a live 
minnow  suspended 
from  a tipup. 


Sandy  Neumann, 
Coopersburg,  caught 
this  17.5-inch 
largemouth  bass  at 
Lake  Nockamixon, 
Nockamixon  State 
Park,  Bucks  County. 
The  bass  grabbed  an 
eighth-ounce  jig  with  a 
3-inch  pumpkinseed 
plastic  tail.  The  bass 
weighed  around  3.5 
pounds.  After  taking 
the  picture,  thefish  was 
released. 


Eric  Snyder,  age  10, 
caught  this  26-inch, 
7.5-pound  hybrid 
striped  bass  in  the 
Monongahela 
River.  He  was 
using  a minnow  for 
bait.  Eric  was 
fishing  with  his 
grandfather, 
Richard  Snyder, 
and  his  dad,  Jeff 
Snyder. 
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During  the  Commission’s 
January  meeting,  the 
Conservation  Officers  of 
Pennsylvania  Association 
(COPA)  presented  a $2,000 
check  for  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Conservation 
Acquisition  Partnership  (CAP) 
program.  In  making  this 
donation  on  behalf  of  COPA, 
Northcentral  Regional  Law 
Enforcement  Manager  Brian 
Burger  (left)  noted  that  the 
Association  has  been  steadfast 
in  its  support  for  the  CAP 
program  and  that  the  check 
represents  COPA’s  gifts  for  both 
2003  and  2004.  Accepting  the 
donation  for  the  Commission 
were  Commission  President 
Samuel  M.  Concilia  (center) 
and  Commission  Executive 
Director  Dr.  Douglas  J.  Austen. 
For  information  on  COPA,  visit 
www.pawco.org. 


During  the  Commission’s  January  meeting,  Executive  Director  Dr. 
Douglas  J.  Austen  and  Commission  President  Samuel  M.  Concilia  presented 
awards  to  five  staff  members  for  their  contributions  to  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater  magazine.  Contributor  awards  were  created  in  1997  to  recognize 
staff  for  writing  material  for  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  magazine. 

Robert  Wilberding,  Manager,  Pleasant  Gap  State  Fish  Hatchery,  and  Thomas  Pekarski, 
Manager,  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery,  were  recognized  as  winners  of  the  2003  Major 
Feature  Award  in  the  Commission’s  Staff  Contributor  Incentive  Program.  Bob’s  winning 
article,  “Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  Station’s  100th  Anniversary,”  appeared  in  the  July/ August 
issue.  Tom’s  winning  contribution,  “Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery’s  100th  Anniver- 
sary,” appeared  in  the  November/December  issue.  In  addition  to  writing  the  articles,  both 
contrihutors  gathered  archival  photographs  of  both  state  fish  hatcheries  and  compiled  ad- 
ditional supportive  material  for  their  articles. 

Richard  Morder,  waterways  conservation  officer  for  Perry/Juniata  counties,  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  Best  Short  Feature  Award  in  the  Commission’s  Staff  Contribu- 
tor Incentive  Program.  His  winning  contribution,  “Rescue  at  Braddock 
Lock  and  Dam  2,”  appeared  in  the  January/February  issue.  This  article 
described  the  rescue  of  a boater  whose  craft  became  lodged  on  the  dam. 

The  rescue  was  a cooperative  effort  among  several  entities. 

William  Crisp  (not  pictured),  waterways  conservation  officer  for 
Cameron  County,  was  chosen  the  winner  of  the  Best  “Notes  from  the 
Streams”  Award  in  the  Commission’s  Staff  Contributor  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. William’s  winning  contribution,  “Close  Friend,”  appeared  in  the 
November/December  issue.  His  contribution  revealed  the  complexity  of 
a WCO’s  job. 

Executive  Director  Austen  and  Commissioner  Concilia  presented  a 
special  magazine  award  to  Clyde  Warner  Jr.,  assistant  regional  supervi- 
sor in  the  Southeast  Region.  This  award  commended  Clyde  for  his  writ- 
ing the  “WCO  Diary”  column  during  2003. 
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Keeping 
Fishing  and 
Boating  for 
Generations 


Last  week  I purchased  my  first 
Pennsylvania  Resident  Annual 
Fishing  License  and  Trout/ 
Salmon  Stamp  after  buying  tour- 
ist licenses  during  past  visits  to  this 
beautiful  state.  As  did  many  of  you, 

I paid  my  $22.50  and  then  started 
thinking  about  where  my  trips  would 
take  me  over  the  year  and  the  trout,  bass 
and  other  fish  that  I’d  be  chasing.  Fiope- 
tully.  I’ll  learn  to  fish  the  waters  of  Penn- 
sylvania successfully  and  enhance  my 
skills  by  fishing  with  some  of  the  many 
fine  anglers  in  this  state. 

Although  by  no  means  do  I consider 
myself  to  be  a skilled  angler,  I have  had 
the  chance  to  fish  waters  from  Florida  to 
Alaska  with  much  time  spent  on  the  New 
River  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and 
the  many  streams  of  Wyoming  and  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  My  first  fish 
were  white  bass  in  the  LJpper  Missouri 
River  and  later,  on  that  same  family  va- 
cation, cutthroat  trout  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  I must  have  been  about  8 
years  old  at  the  time  and  was  fishing  with 
my  dad  and  older  brother. 

These  are  wonderful  memories  and  I 
greatly  look  forward  to  sharing  similar 
experiences  with  my  two  children  as  they 
grow  up  and  become  my  fishing  part- 
ners. I also  hope  to  tell  them  that  the 
fishing  licenses  they  eventually  will  pur- 
chase are  a big  part  of  the  reason  why 
they  will  still  enjoy  those  fishing  oppor- 
tunities. 

To  many  of  us,  it  seems  that  the  fish- 
ing license  we  purchase  is  simply  a cer- 
tificate mandated  by  the  state  that 
permits  us  to  fish  legally.  While  this  is 
true,  there  is  much  more  to  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Since  1919,  Pennsylvania  has  sold 
non-resident  licenses,  and  since  1922,  we 
have  sold  resident  licenses.  Those  first 
ones  were  sold  for  $1  each.  When  I 
turned  16  in  1975,  a Pennsylvania  Resi- 
dent Annual  Fishing  License  would  have 
cost  me  $7.50,  equivalent  to  about  $26 
today  based  on  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor cost-of-living  statistics. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  though,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  parts  of 
most  people’s  fishing  trips.  On  my  most 


recent  trip  to  Green  Spring  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County  (I  did  catch  a few 
nice  brown  trout  there),  I stopped  by  a 
fly-fishing  shop  to  pick  up  a few  items. 
Needless  to  say,  just  a few  flies  and  a 
small  plastic  fly  box  alone  cost  well  over 
$20.  Later  this  spring.  I’ll  register  my 
canoe  so  that  I can  use  Commission  boat 
launch  areas  and  paddle  in  a state  park 
lake.  This  fee  will  set  me  back  all  of  $10. 

Yet,  what  do  you  get  for  your  money? 
For  that  $10,  over  the  next  two  years  I’ll 
have  access  to  over  250  launch  sites  and 
dozens  of  lakes.  My  kids  and  I will  be 
able  to  fish  for  about  any  species  of 
freshwater  fish  and  some  of  the  best 
trout  waters  in  the  nation.  We  will  know 
that  there  are  more  than  400  profes- 
sional staff  and  hundreds  of  volunteers 
working  to  protect  the  aquatic  resources, 
maintain  access  sites,  improve  the  fisher- 
ies, teach  boating  safety,  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  literally  hundreds 
of  fishing  clubs,  watershed  groups,  lake 
owner  associations,  individual  anglers 
and  boaters,  and  much  more.  Even  with 
the  proposed  new  license  fees,  including 
$20  for  a resident  license,  a fishing  li- 
cense will  remain  one  of  the  best  cieals  in 
recreation. 

In  addition  to  a new  package  of  fish- 
ing license  and  boat  registration  fees 
proposed  in  House  Bill  2155,  a new  $2 
license  is  proposed  for  youths  aged  12  to 
15.  Is  this  a new  idea?  No.  In  May  1977, 
Commission  Executive  Director  Ralph 
Abele  wrote  in  this  spot  about  a pro- 
posed $3  youth  license  and  an  even  ear- 
lier proposal  for  a $2  youth  license  back 
in  1973." 

A youth  license  would  be  an  impor- 
tant change  for  us  and  for  Pennsylvania. 
We  anticipate  selling  about  100,000  of 
these  licenses,  and  each  one  that  we  sell 
will  bring  in  an  additional  $3.50  in  fed- 
eral funds  from  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service.  If  you  do  the  math,  this  results 
in  about  $550,000  that  we  can  use  to 
enhance  our  programs,  including  ex- 
panding youth  fishing  opportunities  and 
increasing  educational  efforts. 

Will  $2  be  an  obstacle  for  kids  to  fish? 
Will  this  license  prevent  young  people 
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from  taking  up  fishing?  I think  that  such 
worries  are  unfounded.  Throughout  the 
state,  we  work  with  local  clubs  and  civic 
organizations  to  support  hundreds  of 
youth  fishing  days,  most  of  which  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the  li- 
cense requirement.  We  also  establish  free 
fishing  days  (set  this  year  for  May  29  and 
June  5)  to  make  sure  that  everyone  can 
get  out  to  fish  without  any  license  cost. 
Another  way  to  look  at  this  is  that  the  li- 
cense is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  down- 
loading two  songs  from  most  web  sites, 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  a movie  theater 
ticket,  half  the  cost  to  rent  a new  video 
release,  and  it  won’t  even  get  you  near  the 
gate  of  any  amusement  park. 

Might  there  be  cases  where  $2  is  a 
problem?  Possibly,  but  we  can  work  out 
ways  to  get  those  kids  out  on  the  stream 
or  lake  through  our  own  programs  or 
through  local  fishing  clubs.  You  should 
also  know  that  our  excellent  corps  of 
waterways  conservation  officers  will  not 
be  writing  tickets  to  kids  who  decide  to 
fish  without  a license.  This  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  talk  and  education 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Let’s  not  underestimate  our  youth. 
They  are  smart  and  willing  to  play  a role 
in  helping  to  protect,  conserve  and  en- 
hance our  fish,  fishing  and  the  environ- 
ment. A youth  license  gets  them  thinking 
about  and  participating  in  this  process 
much  earlier,  it  brings  in  new  funds  that 
will  help  other  youth  experience  fishing, 
and  it  will  enhance  fishing  opportunities 
for  youth,  which  they  will  share,  some- 
day, with  their  own  kids.  It  really  is  a 
good  deal  for  Pennsylvania. 


Executive  Director 

To  view  these  documents,  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  click  on  “Funding  - 
HB  2155,  Growing  Greener  II,”  and  on 
the  left  side  of  that  page  find  the  article 
links  under  “HB  2155  PAGES.” 


Commission  Bans  Unsafe  Boatinq  Practice 
Known  as  "Teak  Surfing'^ 


IF  YOU  COULD  SEC 


CARBON  MONOXIDr.^SP 

IT  MIGHT  LOOK  A 

LIKE  THISy^V 


The  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission took  action  at  its 
spring  quarterly  meeting 
April  19  and  20  to  ban 
teak  surfing,  an  unsafe 
boating  practice.  Teak 
surfing,  sometimes  called 
“drag  surfing,”  is  an 
emerging  and  highly  dan- 
gerous fad.  The  practice 
involves  an  individual’s 
holding  onto  an  accelerat- 
ing boat’s  swim  platform 
and  letting  go  to  “surf” 
the  wake.  In  addition  to 
the  inherent  danger  of  the 
individual  losing  his  or 
her  grasp  of  the  swim 
platform  and  being  hit  by 
a moving  boat  propeller, 
teak  surfers  face  injury 
and  death  from  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning. 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  a col- 
orless, odorless,  tasteless  and  highly 
toxic  gas.  It  is  produced  when  a 
carbon-based  fuel,  such  as  gasoline, 
propane,  charcoal  or  oil,  burns.  CO 
is  often  emitted  through  a boat’s 
engine  or  generator  exhaust  outlets. 
As  a result,  CO  can  accumulate  al- 
most anywhere  in  or  around  a boat, 
including  around  or  under  swim 
platforms  and  a boat’s  stern. 

In  conjunction  with  banning 
teak  surfing,  the  Commission 
adopted  language  prohibiting  the 
use  of  a tow  line  of  less  than  20  feet. 
Passengers  towed  on  water  skis  or 
other  devices  by  a short  line  also 
run  risks  from  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning. 

In  other  action  during  the  meet- 
ing, the  Commission: 

• set  public  meetings  on  a re- 
quest to  allow  the  use  of  bait  during 
the  “harvest  period”  on  waters 


managed  as  part  of  the  Delayed- 
Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  pro- 
gram. The  meetings  will  be  held 
from  7 p.m.  to  9 p.m,  on  May  12  in 
Monroeville  and  on  May  13  in 
Leesport. 

• expanded  the  slow,  no-wake 
zone  for  boating  on  the  Lehigh 
River  in  the  area  of  the  Route  33 
Access  in  Northampton  County. 

• voted  to  seek  public  comment 
on  proposed  changes  to  regulations 
establishing  the  minimum  age  of 
operation  for  certain  boats.  It  is 
proposed  that  a person  1 1 years  old 
or  younger  may  not  operate  a per- 
sonal watercraft  or  a boat  propelled 
by  a motor  greater  than  25  horse- 
power and  that  effective  January  1 , 
2008,  a person  15  years  old  or 
younger  may  not  operate  a per- 
sonal watercraft. 

For  complete  details  on  Com- 
mission action  during  this  meet- 
ing, visit  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Opportunities 

May  and  June  offer  special  opportunities  for  anglers  and  boaters,  and  in  this 
issue  we  remind  anglers  and  boaters  of  some  of  those  chances. 

This  year,  May  29  and  June  5 are  Pennsylvania’s  Fish-for-Free  days.  On 
those  days  the  fishing  license  rec]uirement  (and  only  the  fishing  license 
requirement)  is  waived.  Fish-for-Free  days  provide  a unique  chance  to 
introduce  a friend,  relative,  neighbor  or  business  associate  to  fishing.  For 
details  on  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  see  page  21. 

On  page  22,  Linda  Steiner  explains  the  function  of  Pennsylvania’s  four 
largest  conservancies  and  land  trusts,  and  how  anglers  and  boaters  benefit 
from  their  work.  After  reading  this  article  you’ll  see  that  opportunities  abound 
for  becoming  involved  in  conservation  efforts  and  making  a difference  in  the 
conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  lands  and  waters. 

On  page  27,  we  present  the  results  of  the  2003  PFBC  Photography  Contest. 
The  contest  included  168  entries  in  five  categories.  A group  of  five  judges 
chose  three  winners  and  one  honorable-mention  winner  in  each  category. 
Enjoy  viewing  the  results!  The  opportunity?  Please  check  page  31  to  review 
the  2004  contest  rules  and  entry  form,  and  be  sure  to  enter  this  year’s  contest. 
Some  recognition  and  sharing  your  photographs  with  PA&B  readers  could  be 
in  your  future.  The  entry  deadline  is  December  31,  2004. 

On  page  50,  “2003  Pennsylvania  Boating  Fatalities,”  by  Commission  Boating 
Safety  Education  Manager  Dan  Martin,  is  a stark  reminder  of  the  opportu- 
nity— no,  the  necessity — to  make  safety  aboard  our  boats  the  priority.  As  the 
theme  of  National  Safe  Boating  Week  (May  22  through  May  28)  states,  “Boat 
Smart.  Boat  Safe.  Wear  It!”  Wearing  a life  jacket  when  aboard  a boat  is  one 
safety  measure  we  can  all  live  with. 

Near  the  end  of  each  issue  is  our  “Cast  & Caught”  (C&C)  page  (see  page  63). 
C&C  offers  opportunities  to  share  with  the  Commission  and  with  other 
readers  the  results  of  your  angling  prowess  and  success.  — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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1878.  An  act  of  June  3 banned  fishing  on  Sunday.  This  act  was  reversed  in  1937. 

1879.  On  June  1 1,  the  state  legislature  authorized  the  Fishery  Commissioners  to 
build  fishways  or  ladders  for  the  passage  of  migratory  or  anadromous  fishes  in  the 
state’s  public  streams. 

1909.  An  act  of  May  1 “forbids  the  running  of  any  refuse  into  a stream  which  [is] 
deleterious  to  fish  or  fish  life.”  The  new  law  gave  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
similar  enforcement  power  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Health  in  “keeping  water 
pure.” 
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described  above,  or  if  you  desire  more  information,  please  write  to:  The  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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Filleting  fish 

May  I legally  fillet  my  fish  along  the 
stream? — Emailed  item  (from  one  or 
more  people)  taken  from  the  “Q&A”  area 
of  the  Commission’s  web  site, 

www.fish.state.pa.  us. 

All  fish  may  be  field-dressed  (that 
is,  the  entrails  may  be  removed  but 
the  head  and  tail  must  remain  on  the 
fish),  but  not  all  fish  may  be  legally 
filleted  along  the  stream.  Filleting  is 
the  removal  of  the  edible  meat  along 
the  sides  of  the  fish.  Any  fish  that  has 
a minimum  size  and/or  a closed  sea- 
son may  not  be  filleted  until  it  reaches 
the  place  where  you  intend  to  eat  it  ( in 
most  cases,  your  residence) . Fish  that 
have  no  closed  season  or  minimum 
size  may  be  filleted,  but  the  skin  must 
remain  on  the  fillet  until  it  reaches  the 
place  where  you  intend  to  eat  it.  For 
example,  an  angler  may  fillet  crap- 
pies,  catfish  or  perch  along  the 
stream,  as  long  as  the  skin  remains  on 
the  fillet.  Fishermen  may  not  fillet 
walleyes  or  trout  along  the  stream. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Anglers  who  go  to  a licensed, 
regulated  fishing  lake  (a  fee-fishing 
area)  may  have  their  fish  filleted. 
However,  they  will  also  receive  a re- 
ceipt from  the  establishment  to  iden- 
tify the  source.  Anglers  may  also  take 
fish  to  an  officially  recognized  fish- 
cleaning station  and  have  them  fil- 
leted. The  station  operator  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  angler  a receipt  that 
indicates  the  species  and  number  of 
fish  filleted. 


Anglers  who  field-dress  their  fish 
should  also  consider  the  landowner. 
A large  amount  of  entrails  can  create 
an  unsightly,  smelly  mess  on 
someone’s  property,  causing  strained 
angler/landowner  relations.  Anglers 
should  ensure  that  the  property 
owner  has  no  objection  to  your  field- 
dressing the  catch,  or  you  should  en- 
sure that  the  entrails  are  discarded 
properly. — Jeff  Bridi,  Southeast  Re- 
gional Manager. 

Bugging  me  for 
some  time 

This  is  something  that  has  been  bug- 
ging me  for  some  time.  I live  in  Port 
Royal,  Juniata  County.  I fish  a lot  and 
use  the  Commission’s  Walker  Access. 
Big  Bass  water  runs  from  the  Port 
Royal  bridge  downstream.  Suppose  1 
put  my  boat  in  at  the  Walker  Access  and 
go  upriver  above  the  Port  Royal  bridge 
and  catch  some  bass  that  are  legal 
above  the  bridge  ( 1 2 inches),  and  then 
take  my  boat  out  at  the  Walker  Access 
and  I get  stopped  by  a WCO.  How 
would  the  WCO  handle  this? — R.G. 
Price,  Port  Royal. 


through  the  narrows  toward 
Lewistown.  If  you  have  a canoe,  you 
could  also  put  in  at  the  Mifflintown 
Access  and  float  down  to  the  Port 
Royal  bridge  to  harvest  fish  above  the 
12-inch  length. — WCO  Richard  D. 
Morder,  Perry  and  Juniata  Counties. 

Notes  on  a good  deed 

I am  referring  to  the  letter  “Thanks 
for  the  good  deed”  in  “Mail”  in  the 
January/February  2004  PA&B.  If  you 
still  have  the  writer’s  email  address, 
please  let  him  know  that  his  thank-you 
letter  made  my  day.  I was  the  person 
who  found  his  fishing  license  in  the 
parking  lot  of  the  Jim  Thorpe  Market. 
The  Lehigh  River  runs  past  the  park- 
ing lot.  1 tried  to  get  his  phone  num- 
ber, but  was  unsuccessful.  1 put  the 
contents  of  the  license  holder  in  an 
envelope  and  sent  it  to  the  address  on 
the  license.  1 did  this  once  before  when 
1 found  a license  in  the  Delaware  Wa- 
ter Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  It 
just  made  me  feel  good  that  Mr. 
Steelman  appreciated  this  gesture  and 
1 wish  him  tight  lines. — Henry  Geyer, 
Ardsley. 


This  question  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  several  times  while 
checking  anglers  and  boaters  at  the 
Walker  Access.  According  to  the  Fish 
and  Boat  code,  “It  is  unlawful  to  take 
catch,  kill  or  possess  largemouth, 
spotted  or  smallmouth  bass  on  or  in 
designated  Big  Bass  Regulation  wa- 
ters except  in  compliance  with  the  fol- 
lowing seasons  and  size  and  creel  lim- 
its.” The  Port  Royal  bridge  is  the  up- 
per limit  on  the  Juniata  River  for  Big 
Bass  waters.  Therefore,  you  may 
catch  a bass  less  than  15  inches  above 
the  Port  Royal  bridge  and  harvest 
this  fish.  But  if  you  are  in  pos- 
session of  this  same  fish  at  the  , 
Walker  Access,  it  becomes  ille- 
gal and  a citation  may  be  issued. 

My  recommendation  is  that  if  you 
want  to  fish  for  smallmouth  bass  and 
would  like  to  harvest  bass  12  inches 
and  larger,  put  in  at  the  Mifflintown 
Access.  There  is  excellent  fishing  up 


Turtle  consumption 
advisory? 

Are  there  any  consumption  adviso- 
ries for  snapping  turtles  in  Pennsylva- 
nia waters?  I would  like  to  know  if  I 
can  eat  snappers  from  the  Shenango 
River  and  other  waterways. — Art 
Tompkins,  submitted  via  email. 


Your  question  is  timely.  The  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  PA  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection,  and  PA 
Department  of  Health  are  presently 
performing  a statewide  survey  of 
snappers  because  a snapping  turtle 
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collected  and  analyzed  from  Presque 
Isle  Bay  on  Lake  Erie  contained  rela- 
tively high  concentrations  of  PCBs  in 
its  fat,  even  though  its  meat  was  rela- 
tively low  in  PCBs.  We  therefore  de- 
cided to  initiate  a statewide  study  in 
which  we  are  collecting  and  analyzing 
turtles  from  six  different  regions  in 
the  state.  The  study  will  give  us  some 
idea  about  the  presence  and  distribu- 
tion of  PCBs  in  snapping  turtles.  I 
expect  that  these  results  will  lead  us 
to  some  special  advice  about  consum- 
ing snapping  turtles.  But  until  the 
information  is  available,  use  the  fish 
consumption  advisory  information 
in  the  current  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws  as  a guide. 

Because  turtles  are  much  longer- 
lived  than  fish,  you  should  avoid  eat- 
ing turtles  from  waters  that  have  do- 
not-eat  advisories.  In  other  waters, 
trim  the  fat,  following  the  guidance 
for  sportfish  for  that  water,  and  en- 
joy the  meat.  Remember  that  the 
Shenango  River  from  Shenango  Lake 
Dam  to  its  mouth  (where  the 
Shenango  and  the  Mahoning  rivers 
join  to  form  the  Beaver  River)  cur- 
rently has  do-not-eat  advisories  on 
muskellunge  and  carp  as  well  as  one- 
meal-per-month  advisories  on  large- 
mouth  bass,  walleyes,  smallmouth 
bass,  bluegills,  crappies,  white  suck- 
ers, sunfish  and  channel  catfish,  due 
to  PCBs.  All  of  our  public  health  pro- 
tection information  on  fish  con- 
sumption is  advisory  and  voluntary. 

Watch  for  new  information  about 
our  snapping  turtle  study,  which  will 
appear  in  the  2005  Summary  of  Fish- 
ing Regulations  and  Laws. — John 
Arway,  Chief  Environmental  Services 
Division. 

For  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer 

Deregulation  and  consolidation  are 
two  words  that  have  not  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  consumer  eventually  pays 
more  and  gets  less.  I know  that  my  tele- 
phone, electric,  gas  and  water  costs  re- 
flect what  has  happened  as  a result  of 


deregulation  and  consolidation  in  the 
public  utility  industry.  Keep  the  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  as  it  is  now — 
separate  from  the  Game  Commission. 
As  it  stands  now,  we,  the  PA  sportsmen, 
are  enjoying  the  best  service  trom  both 
commissions,  and  there  is  no  compe- 
tition for  programs  or  funds.  The  an- 
glers and  hunters  know  they  are  get- 
ting the  most  bang  for  their  bucks  and 
so  do  the  trappers.  Why  try  to  pit  one 
group  against  the  other  in  a consoli- 
dated commission? — George  Taylor, 
Clifton  Heights. 

Every  trout  stream 

My  husband  inadvertently  has 
started  a competition  with  himself. 
As  a little  boy,  he  used  to  go  and  watch 
his  father  fish.  Later  he  fished  with 
his  brother  and  some  friends,  remain- 
ing pretty  much  in  his  home  territory. 
Not  until  1985  did  he  seriously  begin 
to  fish. 

At  first  he  thought  about  fishing  in 
every  county.  That  was  the  first  feat. 
Then  it  turned  into  every  stocked 
stream  in  PA.  The  rules  are  that  to 
count,  his  fishing  a stream  has  to  in- 
clude a successful  catch  with  no  foul- 
hooked  fish. 

In  1992,  fate  had  it  that  we  met.  I 
have  always  loved  PA  but  had  not  re- 
ally seen  this  state — not  through  a 
fisherman’s  eye.  Our  very  first  trip  was 
“Hix,  Mix,  Medix  and  First  Fork.”  That 
year  the  regs  book  was  purple.  1 fell  in 
love,  again,  with  PA.  1 will  never  be 
good  at  trout  fishing  nor  share  his  en- 
thusiasm, but  we  are  equal  in  our  love 
and  respect  for  this  state. 

Anyway,  we  started  taking  a lot  of 
“road  trips”  and  our  relationship  blos- 
somed. Somewhere  in  this  time  he 
spoke  of  his  goal  to  fish,  successfully, 
in  all  the  PA  trout-stocked  streams.  1 
was  skeptical  and  my  first  question  was 
whether  he  kept  some  sort  of  record — 
which  he  does. 

We  have  worked  our  way  through 
several  topo  maps  and  have  spent 
many  hours  looking  over  areas.  Only 
difference  is  now  we  need  magnifica- 
tion for  our  glasses.  Fie  has  memorized 


the  preseason  and  inseason  stocking 
schedules.  He  would  find  more  info  in 
the  yearly  summary  books,  booklets  and 
pamphlets  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
publishes.  Lord  forbid  I even  think  of 
throwing  out  one  issue  of  PA  Angler  cF 
Boater  magazine! 

It  used  to  be  we  spent  hours  check- 
ing a new  stream,  finding  the  roads  and 
looking  for  signs  of  fishing  activity  or 
stockings — such  as  the  litterbug  sign, 
then  the  foot  traffic,  and,  sad  to  say,  the 
trash  left  behind  by  the  fishermen.  I am 
so  happy  my  husband  uses  his  vest  pock- 
ets for  his  fishing  trash. 

We  have  shared  a lot  of  good  and  bad 
memories  attempting  this  feat.  My  last 
dog  was  checking  the  rocky  streamside 
of  Snake  Creek  in  Susquehanna  County 
when  she  swallowed  a hook  some  an- 
gler had  left  behind  with  a treat  for  her 
to  find.  Two  days  later  she  had  surgery 
because  the  hook  was  lodged  in  her 
esophagus.  She  was  close  to  15  years  old 
at  the  time  and  1 refused  to  let  a fish 
hook  get  the  best  of  her. 

We  have  had  breakdowns  with  our 
truck.  I had  a really  great  camera  that 
the  waters  claimed.  The  bad  news  is  that 
was  my  first  fall.  The  good  news  is  that 
will  be  my  last  fall! 

Mark  knows  all  of  PA  roads,  topog- 
raphy and  areas  better  than  anyone.  It 
IS  his  backyard.  It  is  amazing  how  he 
remembers  each  stream  he  has  fished  as 
if  it  were  his  first.  He  is  obsessed  and 
now  dedicated  to  completing  his  goal.  I 
have  been  told  he  will  be  the  first  to  ac- 
complish such  a feat. 

I am  asking  that  maybe  you  would 
know  what  he  needs  to  do  to  document 
his  madness.  1 see  his  accomplishing  this 
in  five  to  10  years.  No  doubt  he  will  do 
it  and  I am  proud  that  I am  able  to  share 
a small  part  of  this  with  him. — Carol 
Vasitiko,  sent  via  email. 

What  an  ambitious  project!  Keep- 
ing accurate  records  is  vital.  One  ex- 
cellent map  source  is  the  Com- 
mission’s online  regional  maps.  Visit 
the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  click  on 
“Online  Maps.”  Good  luck!-£d.  O 
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Flat  bottom 


The  most  important  part  of  a boat  is  its  hull.  When  a 
boat  is  built,  the  hull  is  made  first  and  then  everything 
else  is  added  to  it.  The  shape  and  type  of  a boat’s  hull 
determine  how  the  boat  handles  in  different  water  con- 
ditions. Use  the  information  below  to  choose  the  kind 
of  boat  that  best  matches  your  kind  of  boating. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  hulls: 

Displacement  hull.  This  type  of  hull  is  rounded 
and  plows  the  water  out  of  its  way  as  it  moves  along. 

Advantage:  Provides  a stable,  smooth  ride  by  plow- 
ing through  waves. 

Disadvantages:  Uses  more  fuel  to  plow  water  out  of 
its  way,  and  is  slow. 

Example:  Sailboat. 

Planing  hull:  This  type  of  hull  is  either  flat-bot- 
tomed or  V-shaped  in  front  and  flatter  toward  the  back. 
It  is  designed  to  lift  the  front  part  of  the  boat  out  of  the 
water  as  it  speeds  up,  letting  the  boat  skim  across  the 
water. 

Advantages:  Uses  less  fuel  and  goes  faster  because  it 
rides  on  top  of  the  water  instead  of  plowing  through  it. 

Disadvantage:  Rougher,  more  unstable  ride  because 
it  bounces  on  top  of  waves. 

Example:  Ski  boat. 

Most  boats  are  combinations  of  planing  and  dis- 
placement hulls.  At  slower  speeds  or  in  larger  waves,  the 
boat  plows  through  the  water,  allowing  a smoother  ride. 
At  higher  speeds  or  on  smooth  water,  the  boat  planes,  or 
skims,  on  top  of  the  water.  Catamarans,  pontoon  boats 
and  cathedral-hulled  boats  are  multiple-hulled  craft.  A 
cathedral-hulled  boat  has  great  stability  but  provides  a 
rough  ride  in  large  waves.  Q 


V-BOTTOM:  Used  on  boats  operated  in  wavy  water, 
or  on  boats  that  go  farther  offshore.  The  V-bottom 
slices  through  waves,  creating  a more  stable  ride.  V- 
bottomed  boats  go  faster  than  round-bottomed  boats. 


FLAT  BOTTOM:  A planing-hulled  boat  that  is  flat 
from  front  to  back  and  rides  on  top  of  the  water. 


ROUND  BOTTOM:  A displacement-hulled  boat.  Its 
round  shape  gives  a soft  ride,  but  rocks  back  and 
forth  more  than  a flat-bottomed  boat. 
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The  last  time  I had 
used  a noodle  rod, 
the  air  tempera- 
ture was  just  a few 
degrees  above  zero, 
slushy  chunks  of 
ice  were  floating 
down  the  river, 
and  I was  catching 
steelhead.  But  now 
it  was  late  June  and 
there  wasn’t  a 
steelhead  in  sight. 


Instead,  I was  sitting  in  the  bow  of  a drift  boat  with  a guide  and  his  son.  We  were  drifting 
the  Lehigh  River  below  Bowmanstown,  Carbon  County,  a trout-rich  tailwater  that  holds 
rainbows,  browns  and  brookies.  The  flow  emanates  from  the  bottom  of  the  Francis  E. 
Walter  Dam,  about  20  miles  upstream,  so  the  water  temperature  was  a pleasant  68  degrees. 
That  afternoon  the  release  was  strong,  a full  1,200  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  equipment,  a noodle  rod  is  nothing  more  than  a very  long, 
very  light  and  very  springy  spinning  rod  capable  of  casting  small  lures  and  baits  an  ex- 
tremely long  distance.  Noodle  rods  routinely  come  in  lengths  of  9 and  10  feet,  but  I have 
seen  them  1 1 feet  and  longer.  Using  4-pound-test  line,  you  can  throw  a 1/16-ounce  bait  into 
the  next  county,  no  matter  how  far  back  you’re  standing. 
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For  a moment  I thought  I was  back  in  frigid  water  catching  mighty  steelhead. 

No  rod  makes  a wider,  deeper  bow  than 
a noodle  rod  and  no  rod  flexes  as  fast. 
Each  time  the  trout  tried  to  bolt,  the 
noodle  rod  just  flexed  again  and  the 
barbless  hook  held  tight. 


Noodle  rods  also  let  an  angler 
land  large  fish  on  light  line  be- 
cause the  rod  gives:  A noodle  rod 
is  very  forgiving  of  a fish’s  power- 
ful runs.  Noodle  rods  are  often 
used  to  catch  winter  steelhead  in 
strong,  clear  water,  just  the  conditions  where  light  line,  long 
casts  and  a pliant  rod  would  be  helpful. 

The  younger  angler  had  rigged  a noodle  rod  so  he  could 
fish  for  trout.  David  Frey  Jr.  had  now  rigged  steelhead  equip- 
ment in  a way  that  would  be  attractive  to  summer  trout,  and 
in  our  first  hour  on  the  water,  he  had  already  proved  his 
theory  with  four  fish. 

I had  started  the  day  working  a streamer  on  a fly  rod,  but 
in  the  heavy  current  the  tactic  just  wasn’t  fun.  After  an  hour 
of  little  results,  I turned  to  father  and  son,  begging  them  to  rig 
me  up  a noodle  rod. 

“It’ll  cost  you,”  Junior  joked,  handing  me  a finished  rod. 

The  10-footer  was  adorned  with  gear  worthy  of  steelhead 
fishing,  but  with  a baited  twist.  The  rod  was  equipped  with  a 
medium-weight  spinning  reel  spooled  with  8-pound-test  line. 
The  line  might  be  a little  large  for  winter  steelhead,  but  it  was 
still  within  reason.  What  made  the  reel  “steelheady”  was  that 
it  held  brown  line.  Brown  or  camouflage  is  a common  line 
color  for  the  rivers  of  the  Great  Lakes  because  the  neutral 
color  helps  disguise  the  offering  in  winter’s  clear  waters.  Tied 
to  the  line  was  a three-way  gold  swivel,  and  even  though  gold 
swivels  are  a little  bright  for  winter  steelhead,  the  concept  be- 
hind the  rig  was  still  steelheady. 

On  the  bottom  ring  of  the  swivel  was  a short,  three-inch 
leader.  Connected  to  the  leader  was  a quarter-ounce  rubber- 
encased  weight  shaped  like  a banana  with  a severely  tapered 
base.  The  top  of  the  banana  is  filled  with  balsa  wood  and  the 
thin  base  is  made  from  stainless  steel  wire.  The  notion  be- 
hind this  weight  is  that  it  can  be  maneuvered  through  rocks 
with  few  hang-ups.  Its  rigidity,  curvature  and  taper  make  it 
perfect  for  working  rocky  rivers  like  the  Lehigh. 

Just  as  in  steelhead  fishing,  the  business  end  of  the  rig  was 
connected  to  a long  leader.  In  this  case,  24  inches  of  brown 
line  sprouted  from  the  third  ring  on  the  swivel  down  to  a 
hook.  The  straight-shank  hook  had  no  baitholder  barbs. 

Also,  the  barb  beneath  the  point  had  been  crushed. 

Lehigh  River  Water  Trail 

The  Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  is  the  newest  addition 
to  the  state's  system  of  16  water  trails  certified  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

The  72-mile  Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  includes  20  ac 
cess  points  from  White  Haven,  Carbon  County,  to  Easton, 
Northampton  County.  The  water  trail  is  separated  into  a north- 
ern and  southern  section.  The  published  water  trail  guides 
show  "trailheads"  (boat  Launch  and  take-out  points)  and  pro- 
vide background  information  on  points  of  interest  along  the 
way.  In  addition,  an  interactive  web  site  and  access  point 


I’ve  heard  that  some  anglers 
use  bits  of  nightcrawler  for  win- 
ter steelhead,  but  I have  never 
seen  anyone  fish  this  way.  Never- 
theless, Dave  Sr.  took  the  rig  and 
threaded  a 3-inch  nub  of 
nightcrawler  to  the  barbless  hook. 

“Now  it  looks  like  a little  brown  leech,”  he  said,  “and  we 
have  a ton  of  those  in  the  Lehigh.” 

After  we  came  through  a fast  chute.  Senior  dropped  an- 
chor at  the  head  of  a riffle.  He  pulled  the  drift  boat  a tew 
feet  to  the  side  of  the  heavy  flow,  but  kept  near  the  top  of 
the  fast  water.  \-\Tien  we  settled  in,  Dave  Jr.  slung  the  bait 
and  weight  some  40  to  50  feet  on  his  side,  perpendicular  to 
the  boat. 

The  offering  hit  the  water  with  a soft  plop  and  Junior 
gathered  up  the  slack  from  the  cast.  As  the  offering  went 
downstream,  he  held  the  rod  tip  high,  keeping  as  much  line 
off  the  water  as  possible. 

“I’ve  had  some  hits  as  it  was  moving  downstream,”  Jun- 
ior said. 

On  this  drift,  the  younger  Frey  let  the  bait  move  below 
the  boat  and  into  a smooth  pocket  deep  into  the  run.  He 
dropped  his  rod  tip  a tad  and  then  sat  down  in  the  stern. 

“They’re  being  fussy,”  he  said.  “I’d  bet  if  they  were  realh’ 
aggressive  they’d  hit  as  soon  as  the  bait  landed  in  the  eddy. 

I had  one  or  two  hits  like  that  already,  but  mostly  I’ve  had 
to  wait.” 

The  wait  was  not  long. 

I was  studying  the  river  but  turned  in  time  to  see  Junior 
stand  and  pull  back  softly  on  the  rod.  With  a noodle  rod 
you  don’t  have  to  cross  a fish’s  eyes  when  you  strike.  In 
fact,  that  would  be  a mistake.  Junior  tendered  a quick, 
smooth  reaction  to  the  strike,  giving  the  rod  just  a brief 
backward  snap.  Then  he  gathered  up  line  as  the  trout 
battled  through  the  fast  water. 

Soon  he  brought  a nice  15-inch  rainbow  to  the  edge  of 
his  father’s  rubber  catch-and-release  net.  The  trout  was 
hooked  in  the  side  of  the  mouth,  in  part  because  Junior 
had  reacted  quickly  to  the  strike.  With  the  barb  crushed 
down,  the  hook  easily  came  free. 


signage  promote  the  use  of  the  river  and  let  users  gain 
information  about  the  Lehigh  River's  recreational  re- 
sources. 

The  creation  of  the  Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  was 
funded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources.  The  water  trail  was  created  by 
Wildlands  Conservancy  with  cooperation  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Additional  assistance  was  provided 
by  the  Delaware  & Lehigh  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commission, 
Lehigh  University  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Canoe  Club.  The  inter- 
active web  site  can  be  viewed  at  www.wildlandspa.org. — Chns 
Kocher,  Director  of  Rivers  Program,  Wildlands  Conservancy. 
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After  getting  this  eyewitness  lesson,  I gave  the  technique 
a try.  Truly  it  was  no  different  from  drifting  a yarn  fly  for 
steelhead.  After  a loblike  cast,  I kept  the  line  high  as  it 
bounced  along  and  watched  it  for  a subtle  take.  Then  I let 
it  settle  into  a pocket  and  waited. 

In  a minute  or  so  I thought  1 had  a hit,  but  I was  a little 
slow  and  missed  the  strike.  The  trout  took  the  bait. 

The  next  time  1 made  the  cast,  1 added  one  small  trick 
to  the  technique.  Instead  of  letting  the  rod  telegraph  the 
first  sign,  1 kept  the  index  finger  of  my  rod  hand  under- 
neath the  line  above  the  reefs  bail.  It’s  a common  trout 
fishing  gambit. 

On  my  second  cast,  I didn’t  have  to  wait  for  the  bait  to 
settle  into  a pocket.  As  it  bounced  through  the  transition 
between  riffle  and  run,  1 felt  a light  take.  Pulling  back 
semi-gently  on  the  rod,  1 gave  the  outfit  a brief,  short  snap. 
The  trout  was  hooked. 

For  a moment  I thought  I was  back  in  frigid  water  catch- 
ing mighty  steelhead.  The  noodle  rod  bent  like,  well,  a wet 
noodle.  No  rod  makes  a wider,  deeper  bow  than  a noodle 
rod  and  no  rod  flexes  as  fast,  like  a high-wave  oscillation. 
Each  time  the  trout  tried  to  bolt,  the  noodle  rod  just  flexed 
again  and  the  barbless  hook  held  tight. 

Dave  Senior,  Junior  and  I put  an  amazing  30  to  35  trout 
in  the  boat.  The  bites  just  kept  coming  and  we  just  kept 
hooking.  The  equipment  and  technique  was  perfect  for 
this  rocky  river  with  a strong  current  and  I thought  of  all 
the  places  1 would  take  this  game  in  the  future. 

For  the  record,  only  one  trout  was  hurt  by  this  tech- 
nique, no  more,  no  less  than  would  be  damaged  by  fly  fish- 
ing. But  just  be  sure  to  crush  the  barb,  use  only  nubs  of 
baits  and  set  the  hook  immediately.O 


.umm’i 


Mahoning 


imertor 


Approved  Trout  Waters 
10  Aquashicola  Creek 
Drakes  Creek 
Francis  Walter  Res. 

Hickory  Run 

(from  outlet  of  Hickory  Run  Lake 
downstream  to  Saylorsville  Dam) 

Hickory  Run  Lake 
Lehigh  Canal  (Long  Run  Level) 
17,  48,  62  Lehigh  River 

(between  Carbon  and  Luzerne 
counties  and  downstream  to 
Sandy  Run) 

18  Lizard  Creek 


12 

13 

14 


15 

16 


21 

23 

40 

53 

67 


Mahoning  Creek 
Mauch  Chunk  Creek 

(from  Mauch  Chunk  Lake  downstream) 

Mud  Run 

Sand  Spring  Run 

Francis  E.  Walter  Res. 

(Bear  Creek  Res.) 

Wrights  Creek 

Tobyhanna  Creek  4 


Special  Regulation  Areas 
|5^  Mauch  Chunk  Lake-Big  Bass 
Mud  Run-Delayed  Harvest  ALO 
Hickory  Run-Catch  and  Release 


I Class  A Wild  Trout  Streams 

7 Little  Bear  Creek  (From  headwaters 
downstream  to  confluence  with  Big  Bear  Creek) 

8 Black  Creek  (From  Weider  Tract  downstream 
to  mouth) 

9 Hawk  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to 
dam  upstream  of  SR  0534  bridge  downstream 
to  mouth) 

10  Hickory  Run  (From  Sand  Spring  Run  down 
stream  to  mouth) 

II  Stony  Creek  (From  confluence  with  Yellow  Run 
downstream  to  mouth) 

52  Unnamed  tributary,  Nescopeck  Creek 

(From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

\ Access  Areas 

836  Lehigh  River-White  Haven 

839  Mauch  Chunk  Lake-Launch  Ramp  "A" 

840  Mauch  Chunk  Lake-Launch  Ramp  "B" 

841  Lehigh  River-Rockport 

842  Lehigh  River-Glen  Onoko 

887  Francis  E.  Walter  Res. 
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Summer  is  fast  approaching, 

which  means  boaters  will  soon  be 
heading  for  open  waters.  As  a result, 
my  law  enforcement  efforts  will  shift 
from  trout  streams  to  boating  safety. 
This  change  in  focus  doesn’t  depend 
only  on  the  number  of  boats  on  the 
water.  The  change  is  also  triggered  by 
the  time  of  year  when  they  begin  to 
launch. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
first  month  of  the  boating  season  yields 
the  greatest  number  of  boating  safety 
violations.  A combination  of  cabin  fe- 
ver and  new  boat  ownership  places 
both  experienced  and  inexperienced 
watercraft  operators  in  a state  of  antici- 
pation that  tends  to  cloud  sound  judg- 
ment. Recreational  boating  is 
generally  viewed  as  just  that — ’’recre- 
ational.” Certainly,  boating  should  be 
enjoyable,  but  it  must  be  tempered 
with  safe  practice,  an  understanding 
of  the  law,  and  knowledge  of  one’s 
limitations. 

If  s easy  for  a watercraft  operator 
to  be  lulled  into  a false  sense  of  con- 
fidence and  security  on  the  water. 
Unlike  driving  an  automobile,  there 
are  no  paved  surfaces,  no  lanes  of 
travel,  no  seatbelts,  and  usually  no 
speed  limits.  Furthermore,  there  are 
no  headlights,  no  turn  signals,  and 
no  breaks.  Because  these  conditions 
apply  to  automobiles  and  not  to 
boats,  operators  must  be  more  aware 
and  more  safety-conscious  while  op- 
erating watercraft.  Lacking  the  traf- 
fic controls  we  obey  every  day  on  our 
highways,  our  waterways  present  a 
boating  environment  laden  with  po- 
tential hazards  that  contribute  to 
preventable  accidents  and  injury. 

Every  year  I stop  hundreds  of  boat 
operators  for  safety  violations.  In 


many  cases,  these  operators  do  not 
appreciate  the  dangers  associated 
with  their  actions.  Common  re- 
sponses to  my  boating  enforcement 
efforts  are,  “This  is  harassment”  and 
“Can’t  you  find  something  more  im- 
portant to  do?” 

These  comments  only  reinforce 
my  belief  that  many  boaters  view 
their  pastime  as  purely  recreational, 
having  no  legal  or  personal  conse- 
quences for  poor  or  irresponsible 
judgment.  However,  when  1 explain 
the  similarities  between  automobiles 
and  boats  in  terms  of  the  rules  of  the 
road,  many  people  begin  to  under- 
stand my  concerns. 

For  instance,  1 might  ask  an  op- 
erator, “Would  you  leave  the  wheel 
of  your  automobile  while  driving 
down  the  highway  to  read  a newspa- 


per in  the  back 
seat?  No?  Then 
why  would  you  leave  the  controls  ot 
your  pontoon  boat  while  under 
power  to  read  a newspaper  on  the 
bow  deck?”  “Would  you  park  your 
car  in  the  middle  of  the  road  at  night 
and  turn  off  all  of  your  lights?  No? 
Then  why  would  you  drop  anchor 
and  not  display  an  anchor  light?  You 
wouldn’t  want  someone  to  collide 
with  you  because  they  couldn’t  see 
your  boat,  right?” 

1 could  continue,  but  you  get  the 
point.  This  concept  can  be  used  with 
most  boating  safety  situations,  in- 
cluding required  equipment,  opera- 
tion in  controlled  or  restricted  areas, 
and  so  on. 

Because  most  boat  operators  also 
drive  cars,  the  automobile  analogy 
works  well  to  bridge  the  difference  in 
thinking  between  safe  boating  and 
safe  motor  vehicle  operation.  Most 
people  say  they  are  very  safety-con- 
scious when  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
car.  My  goal,  then,  is  to  get  them  to 
think  the  same  way  about  boating. 

Launching  a boat  during  the  first 
few  warm  weeks  of  summer  is  under- 
standably a long-awaited  event.  You’ll 
drive  your  car  with  boat  in  tow  to 
your  favorite  lake  or  river  access  and 
do  so  safely,  as  you  always  have  done. 
However,  your  responsibilities  do  not 
end  at  the  dock.  Check  your  boat  for 
seaworthiness  and  required  safety 
equipment.  Refresh  your  knowledge 
of  state  and  local  boating  laws  and 
regulations,  and  abide  by  them.  Be 
sure  to  start  slowly  to  reacquaint 
yourself  with  your  boating  skills  and 
your  watercraft’s  performance.  Re- 
member that  boating  is  only  as  safe  as 
you  are  willing  to  make  it.O 
Jonathan  R.  Kay  is  the  WCO  in  Butler 
County. 
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All  of  our  bass  can  be 
caught  on  surface  lures 
All  it  takes  is  the  right 
surface  lure,  the 
knowledge  to  use  it, 
and  a bass  thafs  /j 
looking  up. 


by  Mike  Bleech 

photos  by  the  author 


Wayne  Shreve  and  I had 
been  fishing  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  since  early 
morning.  We  had  caught  a 
few  smalhnouths  on  long- 
lipped crankbaits  soon 
after  we  had  started,  but  as 
the  sun  rose  higher  fishing 
quickly  deteriorated.  The 
lake  surface  was  flat,  and 
not  a cloud  was  visible  in 
the  deep-blue  sky.  We 
could  see  at  least  10  feet 
into  the  clear  water. 

Though  it  was  a pleasant 
day  to  be  outdoors, 
conditions  were  poor  for 
bass  fishing. 

Hours  without  action  led  to  me- 
chanical casting,  and  my  enthusiasm 
waned.  I did  not  notice  that  my  friend 
tied  a surface  lure  to  his  line  until  he 
began  to  retrieve  it. 

It  was  in  a small,  steep  cut  that  he 
gave  me  the  first  lesson  I can  remember 
about  midday  smallmouth  fishing  with 
surface  lures.  His  buzzbait  hit  the  wa- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  V-shaped  notch.  I 
saw  the  smallmouth  shooting  straight 
up  long  before  it  grabbed  the  lure. 

Wayne  isn’t  one  to  rub  it  in.  All  he 
said  was,  “Ya’  just  never  know.” 

Bass  anglers  most  often  use  surface 
lures  mainly  because  fishing  the  surface 
is  so  much  fun.  You  can  see  the  action, 
and  the  battles  typically  involve  a lot  of 
jumping.  But  surface  lures  are  more 
than  just  the  most  entertaining  method 
of  bass  fishing.  Sometimes  they’re  the 
most  effective  lures. 

All  of  our  bass  can  be  caught  on  sur- 
face lures,  the  black  bass,  smallmouths 
and  largemouths,  and  our  true  bass, 
stripers,  wipers  and  white  bass.  All  it 
takes  is  the  right  surface  lure,  the 
knowledge  to  use  it,  and  a bass  that’s 
looking  up. 


Poppers 

Poppers  are  among  the  most  basic  surface  lures.  They  vary  somewhat  in  shape, 
but  the  only  part  that  really  matters  is  the  leading  end,  which  is  concave.  This  shape 
produces  the  characteristic  ploop  and  associated  bubbles  when  a popper  is  twitched 
forward. 

One  of  my  most  recent  experiences  with  poppers  occurred  at  the  Kinzua  Dam 
tailwaters  last  fall,  where  I was  very  pleasantly  surprised  to  catch  many  big  white  bass 
on  small,  silver  poppers. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  way  poppers  are  usually  worked.  One  is  to  allow 
all  ripples  to  disappear  after  the  popper  hits  the  water.  Then  the  popper  is  twitched 
slightly,  and  it  isn’t  moved  again  until  all  the  ripples  disappear.  This  is  repeated 
throughout  the  retrieve.  The  other  extreme  is  to  retrieve  the  popper  with  a steady 
series  of  pops,  pausing  between  them  only  long  enough  to  reel  in  slack  line.  The 
slower  method  is  often  very  effective  at  night.  The  faster  method  is  great  when  bass 
attack  schools  of  small  fish  near  the  surface. 


Buzzbalts 

Buzzbaits  are  surface  spinners.  They  can  be  made  either  on  a straight-wire  frame 
or  on  a double-wire  frame,  and  they  usually  include  a plastic  skirt.  Adding  a pork 
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Keep  switching  lures 
and  varying  retrieves 
until  you  get  action. 
Then  stick  with  what 
works  until  it  stops 
working. 


Wobbling  surface  lures 

Wobbling  surface  lures  have  large  lips 
that  extend  to  the  sides.  These  lips  cause 
the  lures  to  wobble  from  side  to  side  as 
the  lure  is  retrieved. 

These  lures  were  the  first  surface  of- 
ferings 1 used  many  years  ago  when  I 
was  a boy  wading  barefoot  along  the  Al- 
legheny River.  I would  cast  them  along 
the  rocky  shoreline,  often  during  moon- 
less nights.  I’hey  made  a plip,  plip,  ploop, 
pup  sound  as  1 retrieved  them  slowly, 
drowned  out  occasionally  by  the 
baroooiigh  of  a bullfrog,  and  often 
enough  by  the  splash  of  an  attacking 
smallmouth. 


trailer  or  soft-plastic  trailer  usually  increases  their  effectiveness.  These  lures,  or  at 
least  most  of  them,  sink  at  rest  but  ride  to  the  surface  when  they  are  retrieved.  Since 
they  have  single  hooks  that  bend  upward,  they  can  be  used  over  weed  beds  with  little 
snagging. 


Propeller  lures 

Propeller  lures  look  like  they  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  buzzbaits,  and 
indeed,  they  can  be  used  that  way.  But  more  often  they’re  used  with  variations  of  a 
twitching,  stop-and-go  retrieve.  Some  move  straight  through  the  water,  and  some 
dart  from  side  to  side.  Actually,  there  might  be  no  wrong  way  to  use  them. 


"Walking-the-dog"  lures 

Walking  the  dog  is  a method  that  employs  a very  simple-looking  lure,  but  requires 
some  coordination  and  timing.  These  lures  are  torpedo-shaped,  with  the  line  eye 
below  front-center.  They  are  lightly  twitched,  causing  them  to  dart  from  side  to  side. 
This  action  sometimes  drives  fish  mad. 

The  trick  to  making  these  lures  dart  from  side  to  side  is  allowing  just  the  right 
amount  of  slack  line  after  the  twitch,  then  reeling  up  the  slack,  and  only  the  slack, 
and  twitching  again  at  precisely  the  right  instant.  Learning  to  walk  the  dog  is  like 
learning  how  to  ride  a bicycle:  Once  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  it’s  easy,  but  until  you 
do,  it  seems  impossible. 

Surface  spoons 

Surface  spoons  are  another  type  of  surface  lure  that  sinks  at  rest  but  rides  to  the 
surface  during  the  retrieve.  Some  are  thin  and  light.  Others  are  thicker  and  heavier. 
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Most  are  equipped  with  rubber  skirts.  I’ve  found  that  adding  a soft-plastic  or  pork 
screw-tail  trailer  adds  to  their  effectiveness.  All  that  I’ve  seen  have  large,  single  hooks 
that  are  either  soldered  or  riveted  firmly  along  the  upper  side,  making  them  virtu- 
ally weedless. 

Surface  spoons  should  be  used  with  a slow,  steady  retrieve,  except  for  pausing 
and  allowing  them  to  sink  into  open  pockets  in  weed  beds.  They  wobble  as  they 
sink  with  an  action  that’s  similar  to  their  action  on  the  surface. 

A surface  spoon  made  a success  of  my  first  try  at  bass  fishing  on  Black 
Moshannon  Lake.  Most  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  vegetation,  including  lily 
pads  and  spatterdock. 


Slop  lures 

Slop  lures  are  the  most  weedless  of  all  surface  lures.  These  lures  are  made  of 
soft,  hollow  plastic.  Bodies,  typically  in  the  shapes  of  frogs  or  mice,  fill  the  gaps 
of  the  hooks,  preventing  snags.  But  the  bodies  collapse  when  a fish  strikes  to  al- 
low a hook  set. 

Most  of  these  lures  have  no  action  except  for  what  you  give  them.  But  that  re- 
ally doesn’t  matter  because  where  they’re  intended  to  be  used,  over  thick,  matted 
weeds  and  pads,  bass  can’t  see  much  of  them. 

One  better  than  the  other? 

Lures  that  have  predictable  retrieves  might  be  best  at  night  because  bass 
can  catch  them  easily.  Lures  that  are  loud  or  that  create  a lot  of  commotion 
should  be  best  when  the  water  surface  is  choppy.  Obviously,  weedless  lures 
are  best  in  the  weeds.  Otherwise,  though,  let  the  bass  show  you  what  they 
prefer.  Keep  switching  lures  and  varying  retrieves  until  you  get  action.  Then 
stick  with  what  works  until  it  stops  working. 


Lure  color 

During  my  college  years,  I worked  at  a 
sporting  goods  store.  Several  fishermen 
who  were  camping  at  the  local  lake  tor  the 
week  stopped  and  asked  for  my  advice  on 
smallmouth  bass  lures.  I suggested  one  of 
my  favorites.  This  particular  lure  has  a 
propeller  blade  at  the  rear  and  is  torpedo- 
shaped. It  happened  just  by  coincidence 
that  the  lure  I handed  them  had  a frog 
color  pattern  with  a yellow  belly. 

The  next  day  they  returned  to  the 
tackle  shop  and  expressed  their  delight 
with  the  lure.  They  had  caught  many 
smallmouths.  Unfortunately,  a northern 
pike  had  also  been  attracted  to  it,  and  it 
had  cut  the  line.  They  bought  all  of  the 
store’s  remaining  lures  of  this  type  that 
had  the  frog  pattern. 

A few  days  later  they  returned  with  the 
same  sad  story  of  pike  stealing  all  of  those 
lures,  except  one.  They  had  already 
bought  all  with  the  frog  pattern,  so  I 
showed  them  some  with  a solid-yellow 
color,  the  same  yellow  as  on  the  belly  of 
the  frog  pattern.  Even  when  I pointed  out 
that  the  frog  pattern  was  on  the  top  of  the 
lure,  the  part  the  smallmouths  could  not 
even  see,  they  would  have  no  part  of  it. 

I am  convinced  that  the  color  of  sur- 
face lures  matters  little.  I like  black,  which 
silhouettes  best  against  the  sky,  and  silver, 
which  glitters  like  a shiner.  Color  might 
count  for  something  on  plastic  skirts  or 
on  other  trailers  that  dangle  slightly  un- 
derwater. I’ve  looked  at  surface  lures 
from  underwater  while  scuba  diving  and 
couldn’t  make  out  any  color.  Perhaps  fish 
can  see  something  that  I couldn’t  see. 

The  frog  pattern  was  important  to 
those  fishermen  because  it  gave  them 
confidence.  You’ll  do  better  using  lures 
that  give  you  confidence  because  you’ll 
fish  harder,  more  intently. 

You  can  gain  confidence  in  surface 
lures  by  using  them  in  ideal  conditions. 
Very  early  morning  on  a calm  lake  is  best. 
I like  moonlit  nights,  too,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  they’re  the  only  lures  you  can 
see.  I also  like  to  listen  to  them.  That’s 
pleasing  in  the  still  of  the  night.  Once  you 
do  gain  confidence,  try  them  anytime.  As 
Wayne  Shreve  said, 

‘Ya’  just  never  know.”Q 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 


The  hatch  was  unusually  heav)^  and 
surprisingly  early.  It  was  only  4 p.m. 
on  an  overcast,  drizzly  late-May  after- 
noon, and  already  dozens  of  brown 
drake  duns  rested  on  the  surface  for 
an  extended  period.  Finally,  after  sev- 
eral futile  attempts,  one  of  the  duns 
took  flight  to  a nearby  oak  tree.  Trout 
didn’t  seem  to  take  the  laggards.  In- 
stead, they  moved  in  a surfacelike  rise 
to  take  the  struggling  nymphs.  These 
nymphs  were  large — a 2x  size  10  or  12 
hook  would  copy  the  length — and  as 
they  neared  the  surface  they  struggled 
desperately  to  break  open  the  shuck 
and  escape  the  unusually 
cold  water. 

You  usually  see  these 
mayflies  appear  just  at  dusk. 

The  brown  drake  nymph 
looks  a lot  like  green  and 
yellow  drake  nymphs — and 
for  that  matter,  a lot  of  the 
other  burrowing  nymphs — 
a pale-gray  to  tannish-gray 
nymph.  That  afternoon  I 
observed  the  hatch’s 
progress.  I watched  the 
nymphs  struggle,  finally 
break  open  the  nymphal 
shuck,  and  then  rest  on  the 
surface  as  duns.  I saw  several  of  these 
struggling  nymphs  sucked  in  by  feed- 
ing trout. 

Finally,  I had  had  enough.  I had  to 
try  my  new  nymph  pattern  that  cop- 
ied many  of  the  burrowing  nymphs.  I 
had  seen  this  same  scene  several  times 
before,  and  I tied  a few  new  nymphs 
(at  least  new  to  me)  made  up  of  fluff 
from  the  base  of  a saddle  hackle  or 
from  those  small,  fluffy  feathers  called 
after-shafts.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
feather  and  the  neck  that  you  nor- 
mally throw  away. 

After  you  tie  and  try  one  of  these 
burrowing  nymphs,  you  will  never 
again  throw  away  that  material.  You 
can  also  use  the  pale-gray 


maraboulike  feathers  at  the  base  of 
many  hackles. 

I tied  one  of  these  patterns  on, 
fished  it  just  beneath  the  surface  and 
twitched  it  to  suggest  that  the  nymph 
was  struggling  to  rid  itself  of  the 
nymphal  shuck.  It  didn’t  take  long  to 
find  out  if  this  new  tie  would  work.  In 
quick  succession  three  trout  hit  the 
struggling  imitation. 

Since  that  initial  test  with  the 
Throw-Away  Nymph,  I have  had  simi- 
lar successes  with  it  with  the  green  and 
yellow  drake  hatches.  I tie  it  in  sizes  8 
to  12  on  a long-shank  hook  and  add 


Dressing: 

Throw-Away  Nymph 

Hook:  Size  6 to  12,  Long- 
shank  nymph  hook. 

Thread:  Medium  gray. 

Tails:  Three  dark-brown  hackle 
tips. 

Wing  Pad:  Dark-brown  pheas- 
ant tail. 

Body:  Pale  tannish-gray  to 
pale-gray  after-shaft  (part  of 
the  saddle  hackle),  dubbed  and 
ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire. 
Hackle:  Cree  hackle  (tannish 
grizzly). 


photos  by  the  author 

several  wraps  of  lead  to  the  body  be- 
fore I tie  the  pattern.  The  after-shaft 
feathers  are  buoyant,  so  a few  wraps 
of  lead  help  get  the  pattern  just  under 
the  surface. 

To  use  the  after-shaft  part  of  the 
feather,  I tie  in  three  dark-brown 
hackle  tips  for  the  tails,  and  then  I tear 
off  some  of  the  after-shaft  and  dub  it 
onto  pale-gray  waxed  tying  thread.  I 
dub  it  fairly  heavily  so  the  body  looks 
robust,  especially  the  front  third.  I rib 
the  body  with  fine  gold  wire,  add  a 
wing  pad  and  hackle  to  imitate  the 
legs  in  the  front  third  of  the  body,  and 
the  pattern  is  complete. 

After  I complete  the 
pattern’s  rear  two-thirds,  1 
tie  in  pheasant-tail  fibers  on 
top  to  imitate  the  wing  pad. 

I then  dub  the  remaining 
front  part  of  the  body,  add 
the  hackle  to  imitate  the 
legs,  dub  and  wrap  the  re- 
maining front  part  of  the 
body  with  after-shaft,  wind 
the  hackle  and  complete  the 
pattern  by  pulling  the  wing 
pad  on  top  of  the  dubbed 
body  and  wound  hackle. 

I try  to  get  the  front  third 
of  the  body  heavier  or  bulkier  than 
the  back  two-thirds.  I usually  use  a 
dubbing  loop.  You  can  do  this  easily 
by  making  a loop  in  your  waxed  fly 
tying  thread.  Distribute  the  after- 
shaft  equally  in  the  loop,  and  then 
spin  the  loop  and  wind.  Doing  the 
front  third  this  way  gives  you  a more 
robust  body. 

The  Throw-Away  Nymph  is  an  ef- 
fective pattern  especially  from  late 
May  through  much  of  June.  You  can 
fish  the  pattern  by  itself  near  the  sur- 
face and  impart  a twitching  motion  to 
copy  the  struggling  nymph,  or  fish  it 
as  the  point  fly  in  a tandem  rig.  Use  a 
Brown  Drake  or  other  drake  pattern 
as  the  lead  fly.  If  you  use  the  tandem 
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± • Add  about  15  wraps 
of  .010  lead  to  the  thorax 
section  of  the  hook.  Take 
three  brown  hackle  tips  and 
extend  them  about  a 
quarter-inch  beyond  the 
hook  bend.  Make  certain 
that  the  tips  are  even.  Tie 
them  in  and  cut  off  the  butt 
sections  close  to  the  hook. 


setup,  occasionally  lift  the  dry  fly  to 
suggest  that  the  nymph  is  moving. 

Try  the  Throw-Away  Nymph  and 
use  the  after-shaft  part  of  the 
feather — you  know,  the  part  you 
used  to  toss  in  the  wastebasket.  You 
will  find  that  it  has  become  an  ef- 
fective part  of  your  fly  tying  materi- 
als— a very  inexpensive  and  highly 
effective  one,  too.  You  can  make 
many  lifelike  patterns  from  the  ma- 
terial. Patterns  like  a Muskrat 
Nymph  and  many  others  can  be 
tied  from  the  same  after-shaft  ma- 
terial. Maybe  the  material  is  made 
of  throw-away  stuff,  but  once  you 
try  the  fly,  you  will  agree  that  it’s  a 
keeper.  Q 


Tie  in  the  fine  gold 
wire  just  in  front  of  the  tail. 
Tear  some  of  the  after-shaft 
fibers  and  dub  them  onto 
waxed  tying  thread.  Wind  the 
dubbed  after-shaft  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  the  hook  toward 
the  eye. 


Counter-wrap 
(wrap  the  opposite 
way  you  wrapped  the 
body)  the  fine  gold 
wire  and  rib  the  body 
five  or  six  times.  This 
will  hold  the  body  for 
you.  Tie  in  eight 
pheasant  tail  fibers 
on  top  where  you  just 
ended  the  body.  Tie 
in  a cree  hackle 


(tannish  grizzly)  with 
the  shiny  side  facing 
forward. 


Dub  the  front 

third  of  the  body  with  after-shaft.  Make  the  front  third  bulkier  than 
the  back  two-thirds.  You  can  accomplish  this  by  using  a dubbing  loop. 


Make  three  turns  with  the  hackle  as  you  move  it  toward 
the  hook  eye.  Trim  the  hackle  top  and  pull  the  pheasant  tail 
fibers  over  the  top.  Whip  finish  and  apply  head  cement. 


A brown  saddle  hackle.  Note  the  gray  after-shaft 
feathers  at  the  left,  no  longer  throw-away 
material. 
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It  could  be  genetic. 

1 came  from  a long  line  of  fly-fishers 
who  believed  that  trout  fishing  wasn’t 
really  all  that  good  until  a hatch  ap- 
peared. So  as  you  might  suspect,  1 grew 
up  to  enjoy  the  company  of  those  souls 
who  wander  around  the  stream  banks  shading  their 
eyes  with  cupped  hands  in  an  effort  to  see  and  perhaps 
identify  insects  that  could  constitute  a hatch. 

When  I became  a full-fledged  hatch-waiter,  it  was  in 
vogue — basically  accepted  as  the  only  way  a real  fly-fisher 
would  ever  fish.  The  concept  came  about  from  England’s 
tamed  trout  streams,  where  a gillie  accompanied  the  “sport.” 
Part  of  his  job  was  to  find  the  client  trout;  the  other  was  to 
enforce  the  rules  placed  on  the  private  waters,  which  once  al- 
lowed only  dry  flies — dry  flies  that  were  to  be  cast  upstream — 
never  down  and  across. 

My  personality  is  not  of  the  stuffy  nature,  but  1 dreamed  of 
fishing  on  streams  that  allowed  only  dry  flies.  Some  studies 
have  indicated  that  fishing  on  top  makes  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  take  the  larger  trout  found  in  any  given  stream.  These 
were  trout  that  prefer  not  to  spend  the  energy  required  rising 
from  the  bottom  to  sip  in  something  not  worthy  of  the  energy 
they  needed  to  expend. 

My  bookshelves  are  filled  with  books  explaining  the  theory 
in  convincing  detail.  There  had  been  some  argument  that  tak- 
ing large  trout  on  dry  flies  was  the  crowning  jewel  of  the  best 
ot  the  best  fly-fishers.  Of  course,  the  best  of  the  best  had  been 
growing  in  number  tor  many  years. 

The  larger  the  mayfly,  stone  fly  or  adult  caddis,  the  more 
tempting  it  was  to  the  fattest  and  sassiest  trout  an  angler  could 
ever  hope  to  find,  if  theory  and  fact  are  not  tangled  on  some 
estranged  tippet.  Thus,  I assume,  the  green  drake  chasers  came 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  folks  waiting  for 
hatches. 


Show  me  a stream  with  a good  number  of 
trout,  and  I will  show  you  a lineup  of  fly-fish- 
ers in  waiting.  If  an  angler  is  not  willing  to  wait 
tor  the  hatch  of  duns,  and  begins  muddling 
around  in  water  where  trout  are  to  be  “rested” 
and  not  alerted  to  the  growing  shade  created  by 
anglers  lining  the  banks,  he  or  she  will  be  chas- 
tised by  the  hatch-waiters. 

It  seems  that  the  term  “hatches,”  usually  re- 
served for  duns  that  actually  do  hatch,  has  always  been  soft- 
ened by  the  idea  that  fishing  the  spinnerfall  is  quite  acceptable. 
Even  though  spinners  are  busy  creating  the  next  generation  of 
hatches,  there  seems  to  be  a general  consensus  that  they,  too, 
are  indeed  considered  part  of  the  “hatch.” 

Although  caddises  in  my  circle  of  crusty  anglers  “come  off 
the  water,”  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  imaginary  pecking 
order  for  true  hatches.  Caddises  seem  to  “come  off  the  water” 
while  mayflies  “hatch”--even  though  a lot  of  my  dry-fly  fish- 
ing takes  place  when  caddises  are  on  the  water. 

Although  floating  nymphs  may  not  be  considered  duns  or 
spinners,  my  love  for  floating  nymphs  hasn’t  created  that  much 
of  a backlash  from  my  angling  peers.  I’m  fairly  convinced  that 
the  floating  nymph  brings  trout  to  the  surface  and  may  well 
imitate  a hatch  of  duns  simply  waiting  for  their  wings  to  dry 
enough  to  take  flight. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  enough  fly-anglers  turned 
fly-tiers  who  are  willing  to  churn  out  imitations  that  may  be 
better  than  the  last.  If  there  is  a patient  saint  among  anglers, 
it  is  the  fly- fisher,  who  runs  to  greet  a hatch.  But  for  some  rea- 
son known  only  to  the  trout,  which  apparently  have  their  lips 
sealed,  the  trout  do  not  rise  to  a flotilla  of  mayflies  passing 
overhead.  When  this  happens,  I relent  to  my  hatch-waiting 
and  begin  to  ply  the  waters  with  nymphs,  streamers  or  any- 
thing that  doesn’t  float.  But  I do  tip  my  hat  to  those  of  greater 
and  more  enduring  patience — those  who  leave  the  stream  with 
a freshly  tied  fly  still  in  the  hook  keeper.  Q 
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Because  you’re  an  experi- 
enced angler,  Fish-for-Free 
Days  this  year,  May  29  and 
June  5,  offer  the  ideal  chance 
to  introduce  (or  reacquaint)  a 
friend,  relative  or  business  as- 
sociate to  fishing.  During  a 
Fish-for-Free  Day  you  could 
tout  the  benefits  of  becoming 
an  angler.  You  could  explain 
how  fishing  lets  you  “get  away 
from  it  all.”  You  could  men- 
tion your  appreciation  of  the 
outdoors.  You  could  solidify 
family  relationships  or 
deepen  friendships.  In  addi- 
tion, you  could  have  a terrific,  fun  time  catching  fish! 

To  enjoy  all  these  benefits,  prepare  thoroughly.  Fiere  are 
eight  ways  to  plan  a perfect  Fish-for-Free  Day  outing. 

1 . To  identify  hotspots,  start  with  “Pennsylvania’s  Biggest 
Fish  of  2003.”  From  the  Commission’s  web  page, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  under  “Navigate  Our  Site,”  click  on 
“Fishing,”  and  then  click  on  “Biggest  Fish  of  2003.”  Here 
you’ll  find  a list  of  waterways  in  Pennsylvania  where  anglers 
caught  the  five  largest  fish  of  more  than  30  species  in  the 
Commission’s  Angler  Recognition  Program.  Included  are 
each  fish’s  weight,  length,  date  caught,  lure  or  bait  used  and 
other  details.  You  can  also  click  the  links  for  similar  infor- 
mation from  the  last  few  years. 

^2.  For  fishing  how-to-do-it  information,  check  the 
“PFBC  Online  Education  Resources  Catalog.”  From  the 
Commission’s  main  page  under  “Navigate  Our  Site,”  click  on 
“Education,”  and  on  that  page  click  on  “Education  Resources 
Catalog.”  On  the  catalog  page  click  on  “Fishing.”  View, 
download  or  print  your  selections. 

To  find  more  how-to-do-it  and  where-to-go  informa- 
tion, on  the  Commission’s  main  page  under  “Navigate  Our 
Site,”  click  on  “Angler  & Boater.”  This  link  takes  you  to  the 
PA  Angler  & Boater  page.  Under  “Past  Issues”  browse  the  last 
few  years  of  magazines  individually  or  by  annual  index,  and 
view,  print  or  download  linked  items. 


^^4.  If  you  prefer  big  wa- 
iter or  big  fish,  consider  a 
Lake  Erie  charter  for  trout, 
salmon  or  walleyes;  a 
guided  excursion  on 
Raystown  Lake  for  lake 
trout,  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  or 
striped  bass;  or  a small- 
boat  trip  on  the  Delaware 
River  for  American  shad. 

To  find  a charter  boat  or 
guide,  visit  the  “Registered 
Fishing  Guides  and  Char- 
ter Boats”  page  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site. 
From  the  Commission’s 
main  page  click  on  “Fish- 
ing,” and  then  in  “Com- 
mercial Information”  on 
the  lower  left,  click  on 
“Charter  Boats/Guides.”  If 
you  choose  this  option, 
don’t  delay:  Charter  boat 
captains  and  guides  book 
prime  dates  quickly. 
^^5.  If  you’re  planning  an  adventure  on  flowing  water, 
^consider  a Pennsylvania  water  trail.  Under  “Regional  Infor- 
mation” on  the  Commission’s  web  page,  click  on  “Water 
Trails.”  Then  click  on  any  red-numbered  water  trail  on  the 
state  map  for  details  on  the  trail  and  its  online  map,  which 
you  can  view,  download  or  print. 

^^-6.  For  a trip  to  a local  waterway,  check  out  the 
^Commission’s  online  regional  maps.  From  the 
Commission’s  web  page  under  “Regional  Information,”  click 
on  “Online  Maps.”  Then,  on  the  next  page’s  state  map,  click 
on  the  region  where  you  want  to  fish.  When  the  regional 
map  appears,  on  the  left  click  on  a county.  Then  click  on 
access  numbers  and  special-regulation  numbers  for  linked 
. specifics.  You  can  view,  download  or  print  this  information. 
^^-7.  Set  an  example  by  heeding  safety  information  pre- 
^scribed  by  law  and  by  prudence,  and  be  sure  those  who  ac- 
company you  observe  safety  measures.  For  instance,  ensure 
that  all  aboard  a boat  wear  properly  sized,  buckled  and 
zipped  life  jackets,  and  if  you’ll  be  wading,  know  your  lim- 
. its  and  those  of  your  companion  and  plan  accordingly. 
^^-8.  Lastly,  remember  that  on  Eish-for-Eree  Days  in  Penn- 
^sylvania  only  the  license  requirement  is  put  aside.  All  other 
rules  and  regulations  and  special  regulations,  including  sea- 
sons, sizes  and  creel  limits,  still  apply.  Q 
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In  their  quiet  ways,  conservancies  and 
land  trusts  have  long  been  protecting 
and  expanding  public  access  to 
Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and  boating  wa- 
ters. They  have  also  been  preserving  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  streams,  lakes  and 
wetlands.  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters 
have  a lot  to  thank  them  for,  and  it’s  time  these 
low-key  organizations  step  into  the  spotlight. 

The  preservation  of  open  space,  rare  species  and  habitats, 
and  other  important  features  of  the  landscape  is  the  work  that 
is  normally  associated  with  a conservancy  or  land  trust.  In  the 
process,  many  waterways,  from  headwater  streams  and 
swamps  to  riparian  borders  of  major  rivers,  have  been  pro- 
tected by  design  or  by  simple  inclusion  in  a larger  parcel.  Con- 
servancies can  be,  but  are  not  necessarily,  land  trusts. 
Sometimes  a land  trust  is  a division  of  a conservancy,  which 
may  have  a wider  mission  than  land  preservation. 

How  conservancies  and 
land  trusts  function 

Conservancies  and  land  trusts  protect  land  in  its  natural 
state  from  abuse  and  misuse  by  outright  purchase,  by  receiv- 
ing title  to  the  property  as  a gift,  or  by  acquiring  easements. 
Easements  are  property  rights  that  a landowner  can  transfer, 
by  donation  or  sale,  to  another  owner.  Conservancies  and  land 
trusts  typically  acquire  conservation  or  recreation  easements. 


Some  conservancies  retain  a portion,  if 
not  all,  of  the  land  and  waters  they  ac- 
quire. Others  make  it  a practice  to  give  or 
sell  their  acquisitions  to  national  or  state 
forestry,  parks  and  wildlife  departments  that 
will  continue  the  property’s  protection  or 
public  recreational  use.  In  Pennsylvania,  these 
entities  are  primarily  the  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Conservancies  and  land  trusts  often  act  as  purchase  facili- 
tators. They  are  able  to  provide  funds  immediately  to  obtain 
important  lands  and  waters  that  government  agencies  want  to 
acquire,  but  find  difficult  by  the  time  constraints  of  the  sale 
window.  Often  the  funds  the  land  trust  or  conservancy  ex- 
pends are  reimbursed  by  the  government  agency  when  it  takes 
possession.  In  other  cases,  the  groups  absorb  the  cost  or  pay 
the  difference  between  the  amount  the  government  may  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  by  law  and  the  property’s  actual  cost. 

To  do  their  work,  most  conservancies  and  land  trusts  be- 
come nonprofit  IRS  501  (c)3  organizations.  Property  owners 
who  donate  land  to  nonprofit  land  trusts  and  conservancies 
can  gain  an  income  tax  benefit.  If  they  decide  instead  to  sell 

At  right.  Oil  Creek,  Oil  Creek  State  Park, 
Venango  County.  This  state  park  was  a 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  project. 
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Conservancies  and  land  trusts  protect  land  in  its  natural  state  from  abuse  and  misuse  by 
outright  purchase^  by  receiving  title  to  the  property  as  a gifty  or  by  acquiring  easements. 


the  land  to  such  a group,  landowners  can  deduct  from  their 
taxes  the  difference  between  the  appraised  value  of  the  land 
and  the  lower  selling  price.  Furthermore,  when  dealing  with 
a nonprofit  land  trust  or  conservancy,  landowners  do  not  pay 
realty  transfer  taxes.  In  Pennsylvania,  neither  does  the  land 
trust  or  conservancy  when  transferring  property  to  the  state — 
a savings  all  around. 

Pennsylvania  Land  Trust 
Association 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Land  Trust  Association,  an 
umbrella  organization  that  supports  the  goals  of  land  trusts 
and  conservancies,  nearly  100  conservation  groups  operate  in 
the  state.  Some  are  small  groups  concentrating  locally  with  a 
narrow  mission.  They  range  from  the  Allegheny  Land  Trust 
in  the  southwest  and  the  Conneaut  Lake-French  Creek  Con- 
servancy in  the  northwest,  to  the  Pocono  Heritage  Land  Trust 
in  the  northeast  and  the  Berks  County  Conservancy  in  the 
southeast.  The  Pennsylvania  Land  Trust  Association  has  a list 
ot  organizations  on  its  web  site,  www.conserveland.org,  under 
“Find  a Land  Trust,”  and  those  interested  can  locate  a group 
by  name  or  county  working  in  their  area. 

Other  conservancies  and  land  trusts  are  active  broadly  in 
the  state.  The  “Big  4”  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy,  the  Wildlands  Conservancy  (Wildlands 
Preservation  Fund),  The  Nature  Conservancy  (Pennsylvania 
Chapter),  and  The  Conservation  Fund  (Pennsylvania  Office). 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservanq^ 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  based  in  Pittsburgh, 
was  founded  in  1 932.  It  has  protected  more  than  204,000  acres 
ot  lands  and  waters  in  the  state,  transferring  most  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  become  state  parks,  state  for- 
ests and  game  lands. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  operates,  as  its  name 
implies,  mostly  in  the  western  half  of  the  state.  Today,  anglers 
and  boaters  enjoy  the  Youghiogheny  River  at  Ohiopyle  State 
Park,  Oil  Creek  in  the  state  park  of  that  name.  Hemlock  and 
Porcupine  creeks  in  Venango  County  (Crawford  Reserve), 
Lake  Pleasant  in  Erie  County,  Slippery  Rock  Creek  at 
McConnell’s  Mill  State  Park,  Lake  Arthur  in  Moraine  State 
Park,  Laurel  Run  in  Laurel  Ridge  State  Park,  Cherry  Run  in 
State  Game  Lands  295  in  Centre  and  Clinton  counties,  and 
more,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Conservancy. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  has  protected  scenic  shoreline  and 
islands,  transferring  ownership  of  most  to  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest.  In  Venango  County  it  worked  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission  to  provide  boaters  with 
Fisherman’s  Cove  Access,  and  it  has  purchased  additional  ac- 
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cesses  on  other  waterways.  The  Conservancy  is  active  in  pro- 
tecting land  along  the  Clarion  River  and  on  Chestnut  and 
Laurel  ridges  in  the  southwest  region.  Late  last  year  it  acquired 
the  Coho  Tract  in  Erie  County,  540  acres  bordering  Lake  Erie, 
which  will  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  to  become  a new  state  park. 

Through  local  programs,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conser- 
vancy is  working  to  preserve  the  unusual  ecology  and  excep- 
tional fishery  in  the  northwest’s  French  Creek.  The 
Conservancy  also  purchased  more  than  9,000  acres  to  consoli- 
date the  forest  boundaries  of  Sproul  State  Forest  and  safeguard 
the  watersheds  of  two  streams.  It  has  also  acquired  exceptional 
wetlands,  bogs  and  fens  to  protect  the  homes  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered species. 

Wildlands  Conservancy  and 
Wildlands  Preservation  Fund 

Based  in  Emmaus,  the  Wildlands  Conservancy  is  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Conservancy’s  eastern  counterpart.  The  Wild- 
lands Preservation  Fund  is  the  land  trust  arm  of  the 
Conservancy,  founded  in  1984.  Most  of  its  project  properties 
are  ultimately  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. Some  are  notable  for  their  water  resources  and  their  op- 
portunities for  anglers  and  boaters.  For  example,  in  eastern 
Luzerne  County,  the  Wildlands  Preservation  Fund  acquired 
more  than  two  miles  of  the  Lehigh  River,  the  Creveling  Estate, 
with  most  becoming  state  game  lands.  It  also  protected  the 
Lehigh  Marsh,  the  headwaters  of  the  same  river,  near 
Tobyhanna. 

A 1,500-acre  purchase  by  the  Wildlands  Conservancy,  the 
Atlas  Powder  property,  contains  nearly  two  miles  of  the  Little 
Schuylkill  River,  a coldwater  stream  in  Schuylkill  County.  The 
conservancy  partnered  with  the  Pish  & Boat  Commission  in  the 
Five  Locks  project  in  Berks  County,  securing  about  one  mile  of 
Schuylkill  River  frontage.  It  also  obtained  a 1,100-acre  addition 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission’s  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  which  includes  several  miles  of  Segloch 
Run.  And  it  worked  in  Pike  County  to  protect  the  Cheecho  Wild 
Acres,  which  supply  clean  water  to  Little  Bushkill  Creek.  In  all, 
the  Wildlands  Conservancy  is  responsible  for  getting  nearly 
40,000  acres  into  protective  public  ownership. 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

The  Nature  Conservancy  is  a national  organization  with  a 
land  trust  component,  the  Land  Preservation  Fund.  Its  Penn- 
sylvania chapter  is  based  in  Conshohocken,  with  additional 
offices  in  the  Poconos  and  the  Harrisburg  area.  The  Nature 
Conservancy  was  incorporated  in  1 95 1 , with  a plan  for  a system 
of  sanctuaries  to  protect  rare  species  and  threatened  habitats. 
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Pennsylvania  Land  Trust  Association 

105  Locust  Street,  Suite  300 

Harrisburg,  PA  17101 

(717)  230-8560 

www.conserveland.org 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 

209  Fourth  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 

(412)  288-2777 

www.paconserve.org 

Wildlands  Conservancy 

and  Wildlands  Preservation  Fund 

3701  Orchid  Place 
Emmaus,  PA  18049 
(610)  965-4397 
www.wildlandspa.org 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

15  East  Ridge  Pike,  Suite  500 
Conshohocken,  PA  19428 
(610)  834-1323  or  l(800)-75-NATURE 
http://nature.org 

The  Conservation  Fund,  Pennsylvania  Office 

105  North  Front  Street,  Suite  400 

Harrisburg,  PA  17101 

(717)  230-8166 

www.conservationfund.org 


Most  lands  managed  by  The  Nature  Conservancy  are  open 
to  the  public  tor  educational  and  recreational  purposes.  It  has 
protected  by  purchase  or  easement  more  than  9 million  acres 
in  North  America,  including  more  than  46,000  acres  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  addition  to  its  reserves,  the  Nature  Conservancy 
also  acquires  lands  that  are  transferred  to  public  entities. 

One  of  its  Pennsylvania  fishing-related  acquisitions  is  the 
West  Branch  Wilderness,  3,000  acres  in  Clinton  County,  which 
contains  Ritchie  and  Johnson  runs.  Both  streams  are  Excep- 
tional Value  waters,  and  I^itchie  Run  is  a Class  A Trout  Water. 
Now  a reserve  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  the  parcel  connected 
neighboring  Sproul  State  Forest  and  Bucktail  Natural  Area. 

Other  projects  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  in  Pennsylvania 
include  the  Mt.  Bethel  Fen  Complex,  Thomas  Darling  Preserve 
at  Two  Mile  Run,  Bristol  Marsh,  Mountain  Run  Ponds,  and 
work  on  the  French  Creek  Watershed. 


The  Conservation  Fund 


Active  nationwide  since  1985,  The  Conservation  Fund  has  its 
Pennsylvania  presence  based  in  Harrisburg,  but  the  assistance 
it  provides  in  protecting  lands  and  waters  resonates  throughout 
the  state.  The  Fund  helps  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organizations  acquire  property  from  willing  sellers  to 
protect  open  space,  wildlife  habitat,  public  recreation  areas,  river 
corridors  and  historic  places.  It  has  helped  conserve  more  than 
3.6  million  acres  across  the  United  States. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  late  2003,  The  Conservation  Fund  assisted 
in  acquiring  more  than  7,500  acres,  the  Theta  Lands,  for 
Luzerne  County  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources.  The  Watres  property  in  the  tract 
will  be  added  to  Lackawanna  State  Forest.  Part  of  the  property 
going  to  Luzerne  County  includes  Crystal  Lake. 

The  Conservation  Fund  was  involved  in  adding  9,000  acres, 
Pennsylvania  Suburban  Water  Company  lands  in  North- 
umberland and  Columbia  counties,  to  Wyoming  State  Forest. 
The  property  contains  several  reservoirs  and  Roaring  Creek. 
The  Fund  also  worked  with  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  to  acquire  an  1 1,900-acre  inholding  in 
Sproul  State  Forest,  the  Litke  Tract,  in  Centre  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties, including  two  Exceptional-Value  and  two  High-Quality 
streams.  It  helped  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  pur- 
chase the  Coho  Tract  along  Lake  Erie,  an  example  of  how  it 
partners  to  accomplish  land  protection  work. 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  role 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  worked  directly  with 
some  conservancies  and  land  trusts  on  specific  projects,  but 
the  Commission’s  role,  says  John  Arway,  chief  of  the  Environ- 
mental Services  Division,  is  more  to  help  identify  areas  that 
need  to  be  protected.  The  Commission  also  gives  technical  as- 
sistance and  advice  in  the  transactions. 

“The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  also  becomes  involved  in  the 
deals  the  conservancies  broker  with  the  Game  Commission 
and  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,”  says 
Arway.  “We’re  glad  to  get  these  parcels  into  public  ownership, 
whoever  is  the  owner.  We’re  longstanding  and  strong  support- 
ers of  conservancies.” 

Bernard  Kiesnoski,  chief  of  the  Commission’s  Real  Estate 
Division,  says  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  does  not  buy,  nor 
does  it  currently  have  the  resources  to  buy,  much  land.  There 
have  been  some  notable  exceptions,  such  as  its  recently  obtain- 
ing shoreline  for  angling  access  along  Walnut  Creek  in  Erie 
County  at  the  Manchester  Hole,  and  the  project  with  the  Wild- 
lands Conservancy  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Besides  its  boat 
launches  at  waterways  across  the  state,  the  Commission  owns 
some  lakes  in  their  entirety,  as  well  as  portions  of  streams,  such 
as  those  along  Falling  Spring  Branch,  Franklin  County,  and 
Spring  Creek,  Centre  County. 

Furthermore,  through  its  disbursement  of  State  Wildlife 
Grants,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Gommission  and  its  sis- 
ter agency,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission,  help  to  for- 
ward the  efforts  of  conservancies  to  protect  and  restore  fish 
and  wildlife  species  of  concern.  These  cost-share  grants  are 
made  possible  through  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service’s  Fed- 
eral Aid  Program. 

Grants  made  to  The  Nature  Conservancy  include  those  to 
monitor  reptile  populations  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  and  to 
perform  a statewide  assessment  and  inventory  of  timber 
rattlesnake  sites.  Some  of  the  grants  awarded  to  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  will  fund  projects  designed  to  de- 
termine the  Pennsylvania  range  and  distribution  of  the  East- 
ern massasauga  rattlesnake  and  continue  research  on 
freshwater  mussels  and  associated  fishes  in  French  Creek.  The 
Coldwater  Heritage  Partnership,  a cooperative  effort  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  Pennsylva- 
nia Trout  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Watershed  Program, 
provides  grants  to  conservancies  and  other  groups  doing  work 
related  to  the  state’s  coldwater  resources  and  their  fisheries. 

In  a day  when  access  to  waterways 
across  private  lands  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult,  anglers  and 
boaters  can  be  grateful  tor  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  conservancies  and 
land  trusts  to  guarantee  that  places 
where  we  can  enjoy  our  outdoor 
sports  will  always  be  there.  O 
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PFBC  Photography  Contest 

2003W*nners 


Five  judges  selected  first-,  sec- 
ond- and  third-place  winners 
and  one  honorable-mention 
winner  in  each  of  the  five  catego- 
ries of  the  2003  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Con- 
test. Competition  was  keen  with 
237  entries,  80  more  entries  than 
the  previous  year’s  contest. 

First-,  second-  and  third-place 
winners  received  a certificate,  the 
limited-edition  2003  trout  stamp 
patch  and  the  limited-edition  2003 
nongame  species  patch  (paddle- 
fish).  Honorable-mention  winners 
received  a certificate  and  the  lim- 
ited-edition 2003  nongame  species 
patch. 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  judges: 
Commission  Press  Secretary  Dan 
Tredinnick,  Southeast  Region 
Aquatic  Resources  Program  Spe- 
cialist Carl  Haensel,  Educational 
Media  Services  Manager  Ted 
Walke,  Bureau  of  Boating  & Edu- 
cation staffer  Sandy  Patrick,  and 
PA&B  editor  Art  Michaels.  A tip  of 
the  hat  goes  to  Sandy  Patrick  and 
Patti  Copp  for  assisting  with  the 
contest  organization  and  winner 
notification. 

Winning  entries  may  appear  in 
future  issues  of  PA&B  and  in  other 
publications,  exhibits  and  projects. 
Winning  entries  also  appear  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site, 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Turn  to  page  31  to  view  the 


Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 


First  Place: 
Larry  Jones, 

Pittsburgh, 
learning  to 
fly  fish, 

Beaver  Creek, 
Fayette  County. 


Third  Place: 

William 

McKay, 

Reading, 
ice  fishing 
in  Lehigh 
County. 


Second  Place:  Karen  Hassinger, 

Feasterville,  boating  on  Lake 
Nockamixon,  Nockamixon  State 
Park,  Bucks  County. 


PFBC  Photography  Contest  / 


OFFICIAL  ENTRY  FORM  8Z  CONTEST  RULES 


FJonorable  Mention:  Thomas  Parks, 

Pittsburgh,  fishing  at  Clear  Lake, 
Crawford  County. 
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PFBC  Photography  Contest 

2003WNNERS 


Fami^  Fishing  and/or  Boating 


First  Place:  Roger  R Wurst,  State 
College,  family  outing  on  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  County. 


Mention:  Edward  P.  Kowalski, 

Reading,  family  fishing  at  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 
Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester  County. 


1 


Third  Place:  William  McKay,  Reading,  family 
fishing  near  DuBois,  Clearfield  County. 


m 


Second  Place;  Edward  P.  Kowalski,  Reading,  family  fishing  at  Marsh 
Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester  County. 


First  Place: 
Alice 

Ogorodny, 

Pittsburgh, 
eastern  spiny 
softshell 
turtle. 


■1  .■  iii'wvrE 
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Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 


First  Place:  Larry  Jones,  Pittsburgh, 
four  friends  fishing  Lake  Courage, 
Fayette  County. 


Second  Place:  Christine  Hodge,  Millerstown,  young  boater  on 
Raystown  Lake,  Huntingdon  County. 


Honorable  Mention:  William  McKay, 

Reading,  young  angler  with  a largemouth  bass 
at  Shillington  Pond,  Berks  County. 


Third  Place:  Paul  Overbeck,  Rosemont, 
kayaker  on  Lake  Jean,  Ricketts  Glen  State  Park, 
Sullivan  and  Luzerne  counties. 


Net: 


Reptiles,  Amphibians,  Invertebrates  . 


Honorable 
Mention: 
Denise  Borsu 

Carlisle,  red  eft. 


Third  Place: 


Craig  Bingman, 

Beaver  Springs, 
eastern  Americai 


toad. 


r 
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PFBC  Photography  Contest 

2003W*nners 


Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 


First  Place: 

Ron  Sturm, 

Beaver  Falls, 
Tionesta  Creek. 


Third  Place: 

Daniel  E.  Weeks, 

Pittsburgh, 

Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Crawford  County. 


Second  Place:  Louis  N.  Ammon, 

Verona,  Great  Trough  Creek,  Trough  Creek 
State  Park,  Huntingdon  County. 
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The  2004  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater  apprecia- 
tion for  Pennsylvania's  fishing  and 
boating,  and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a cer- 
tificate, the  limited-edition  2004  trout 
stamp  patch  and  the  limited-edition 
2004  nongame  spedes  patch.  Honor- 
able mention  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate  and  the  limited-edition 
2004  nongame  spedes  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  men- 
tions may  appear  in  a contest  feature 
article  in  a future  issue  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  & Boater.  All  entries  may 
also  be  used  elsewhere  in  the  maga- 
zine, on  the  magazine's  cover,  in  Com- 
mission publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  in  Com- 
mission exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2004 
through  December  2004. 

RULES 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  pho- 
tographers (anyone  who  makes  Less  than 
half  one's  annual  income  from  taking 
and/or  selling  photographs). 


• Commission  employees  and  volun- 
teers and  their  immediate  family  mem- 
bers are  not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have 
been  taken  by  the  person  entering  the 
contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to 
Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws 
and  regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  an- 
glers in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly 
fitted,  buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing 
photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted 
35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2"x5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or 
unmounted  medium-format  and  large- 
format  transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no 
black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed 
or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipu- 
lated entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digi- 
tal files. 


• Each  photo  must  include  the 
entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number. 
Location  of  the  photograph,  species  iden- 
tification (if  applicable),  and  category, 
in  addition  to  a fully  completed  official 
entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  cat- 
egory entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but 
participants  are  Limited  to  a total  of  two 
entries  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  right  to  digitize 
and  use  all  submissions  for  publishing, 
illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  ad- 
vertising, trade,  exhibits  and  promotion, 
and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever  without  com- 
pensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd 
place)  from  previous  Commission  pho- 
tography contests  are  not  eligible. 

• Entrants  who  want  their  materials 
returned  must  include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  the  right  amount 
of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging 
to  safeguard  materials.  Submissions  that 
do  not  include  return  envelopes  and 
postage  will  not  be  returned. 


ip 


PHOTO  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORM 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2004. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant's  Name: 


Address: 


City: 


State: 


Zip: 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 
Date: 


Signature: 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


QJ^YEGORIES  photocopied. 

Q 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

( main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds 
(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

Q 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members) 

Q 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 

(main  subject  anglers  or  boaters  less  than  16  years  old) 

Q 4.  Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

d 5.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the 
primary  subject) 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA&B  magazine 

□ the  Commission's  web  site 

□ Photo  dealer 

□ Other  (specify)  


Through  eons  of  time,  the  steady  flow  of 
Pine  Creek’s  sparkling  water  along  the  high 
plateau  of  Tioga  and  Lycoming  counties  has 
gouged  the  landscape  to  form  both  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  won- 
derful scenery.  Now,  more  than  ever  before, 
it  has  become  much  easier  to  reach  this 
beautiful  place,  and  in  so  doing  sample  the 
wonderful  fishing  for  which  Pine  Creek  is 
known. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  the  remnants  of  a railway  sys- 
tem parallel  Pine  Creek.  Although  the  tracks  themselves 
were  last  used  in  October  1988  and  are  now  long  gone,  the 
bed  remains,  having  found  a new  use  as  a bicycle/hiking 
path.  The  path  is  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  extensive  network  of 
“Rail  Trails,”  and  for  those  choosing  to  use  this  trail,  it  is  an 
avenue  to  enjoying  the  deep  reaches  of  mountain  beauty  and 
excellent  fishing. 

Starting  at  the  Ansonia  Access  along  U.S.  Route  6 and 
continuing  downstream  to  the  town  of  Waterville,  the  old 
railway  bed  follows  Pine  Creek  for  42  miles.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
(DCNR),  future  plans  will  have  the  trail  going  from 
Wellsboro,  Tioga  County,  to  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  County, 
a total  of  62  miles. 

Accesses  for  hikers  and  bicyclists  are  spread  well  apart, 
and  large  numbers  of  users  are  not  the  norm.  That  is  not  to 
imply  people  do  not  visit  the  area.  Canoes  and  rafts  often 
dot  the  Pine  in  high  water.  There  are  even  equestrian  ac- 
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cesses.  On  a bicycle,  though,  it  becomes  an  easy  effort  to  find 
the  fishing  and  solitude  you  may  seek. 

Camping  is  allowed  in  the  Canyon,  but  permits  are  re- 
quired. They  may  be  obtained  at  several  places,  but  the  best 
way  to  access  this  information  is  to  contact  the  Tioga  State 
Forest  District  Office  in  Wellsboro.  The  phone  number  is 
570-724-2868,  or  email  fdl6@state.pa.us. 

The  upper  trail  reaches  provide  access  to  a world  of  excel- 
lent trout  fishing.  The  waters  of  the  Pine  are  heavily  stocked 
beginning  along  U.S.  Route  6 and  at  points  where  stocking 
trucks  can  reach  the  stream.  Natural  disbursement  of 
stocked  fish  provides  good  trout  populations  along  the  entire 
stream  course,  and  Commission  Area  3 Fisheries  Manager 
Bruce  Hollender  says,  “As  long  as  water  temperatures  in  the 
Pine  remain  cold  enough,  some  wild  trout,  brooks  and 
browns,  will  leave  the  cold  mountain  tributaries  that  flow 
into  the  Pine  and  live  there  a while.” 

If  you  have  ever  looked  at  a photograph  of  a stream  from 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  say,  Montana  or  Idaho, 
and  dreamed  of  fishing  those  waters,  the  ones  with  conifer 
forests  and  large  grassy  meadows  sloping  to  their  edges,  you 
can  picture  the  upper  section  of  Pine  Creek  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  not  too  difficult  to  visualize  a lone  fly-fisherman  casting 
an  imitation  of  a green  drake,  one  of  the  Pine’s  famed 
hatches,  which  occurs  from  late  May  into  early  June.  The  fly 
floats  slowly  on  a path  to  faster  water.  The  splash  of  a trout, 
the  pull  on  the  line,  the  ensuing  battle,  all  within  this  western 
setting,  are  just  the  very  thoughts  that  have  lured  anglers 
from  all  over  the  East  Coast  to  the  Pine. 

At  the  town  of  Blackwell,  near  the  Tioga/Lycoming 
County  line.  Pine  Creek  becomes  slower  and  deeper.  At 
Rattlesnake  Rock,  a well-known  access,  a 30-foot  deep  hole 
forms  in  the  sharp  bend  the  stream  takes  around  the  large 
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Balts,  flies  and  lures 

Fishermen  pursuing  trout  in  Pine  Creek  use  the  usual  assortment 
of  nightcrawlers,  red  worms,  mealworms  and  minnows.  Spinners 
are  also  good  choices.  Fly  anglers  use  nymphs  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Caddis  imitations  bounced  along  the  bottom  with  a small 
splitshot  also  work  well.  When  mayfly  and  caddis  hatches  begin 
on  the  Pine,  fly  anglers  do  well  with  imitations  in  sizes  16  to  22. 
Sulphurs  in  sizes  16  to  18  and  Blue-Winged  Olives  also  work  well. 
By  late  May  into  June,  large  flies  in  sizes  12  to  16,  including  cad- 
dises and  green  drakes,  fool  trout  and  smallmouth  bass.  Minnows, 
worms  and  crayfish  are  excellent  live  baits  for  smallmouths.  Small 
to  medium-sized  crankbaits  and  spinners  also  work. — RS. 
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rock  outcropping.  Trout  remain,  but  smallmouth  bass  become  part  of  the  picture. 

“Smallmouths  are  found  in  the  entire  length  of  the  Pine,”  Hollender  says,  “but 
downstream  in  Lycoming  County  is  the  best  fishing  for  them.  There  the  water 
has  many  more  deeper  and  slower  pools,  the  type  of  water  one  would  associate 
with  smallmouth  bass  fishing.” 

Suckers,  fallfish,  chubs,  rock  bass  and  even  scattered  catfish  and  carp  are  found  in 
the  Pine. 

“Water  levels  vary  with  each  rainstorm,”  Hollender  says.  “In  extremely  high  water 
levels,  smallmouths  stay  along  the  stream’s  banks,  out  of  the  strongest  flow.  Much 
of  their  food  will  move  there,  too.” 

Hollender  says  that  crayfish  and  minnows  are  the  best  bet  for  baits  in  the 
Pine.  “We  have  found  rosy  faced  shiners  and  common  shiners  to  be  the  most 
abundant  shiner  species  that  live  there.  Longnose  dace,  some  blacknose  dace, 
assorted  darters  and  madtoms  make  up  the  rest  of  the  forage  base.” 

Pine  Creek  has  much  to  offer  serious  anglers  seeking  to  get  away  from 
the  crowd.  Hollender,  himself  a camper  in  the  Canyon  when  he  can 
find  the  time,  offers  this:  “It  has  become  more  common  to  see  the 
bounce  of  flashlights  in  early  morning  hours  along  the  Pine  as 
people  take  advantage  of  this  resource.  Still,  the  chance  to  fish 
alone  is  much  easier  to  obtain  here.  It  is  a beautiful  place  with 
good  fishing.  It  is  publicly  owned,  and  should  be  used  by  an- 
glers.  But  the  public  has  the  responsibility  to  keep  it  clean.”  At  all 
access  areas  the  following  words  are  posted:  “Remember,  it’s  carry  in, 
carry  out.”  It  is  too  great  a treasure  to  treat  otherwise. 

Hop  on  a bike  and  tour  the  Pine.  In  a lifetime  you  could  never  fish  all 
the  enticing  spots  you  will  pass.  Come  to  think  of  it,  that’s  not 
a bad  way  to  spend  a lifetime.O 
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% Approved 
Trout  Waters 

140  Little  Pine  Creek  ^ 

141  Little  Pine  Lake 
147  Pine  Creek  (Waterville 
on  SR  44  to  Blackwell  on  SR  414) 

151  Upper  Pine  Bottom  Run 
197  Marsh  Creek  (mouth  upstream  to  the  mouth  of  Straight  Run) 
199  Pine  Creek 

®/lccess  Areas 

518  Pine  Creek-Ansonia 

519  Pine  Creek-Blackwell 

530  Little  Pine  Creek-Little  Pine  Creek  State  Park 

541  Pine  Creek-Hamilton  Bottom 

542  Pine  Creek-Clarks  Access 

543  Pine  Creek-Black  Walnut  Bottom 

Special  Regulation  Areas 
(3|)  Little  Pine  Lake-Select  Trout-Stocked  Lake  Program 
Little  Pine  Creek-Delayed  Harvest  ALO 
Slate  Run-Heritage  Angling 
Francis  Branch-Heritage  Angling 
Cedar  Run-Trophy  Trout  Program 


9 Class  A Wild  Trout  Waters 

101  Mill  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

102  Miller  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

105  Ramsey  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

106  Slate  Run  (From  confluence  with  Francis  Branch  and 
Cushman  Branch  downstream  to  mouth) 

107  Trout  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

108 Truman  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

127  Francis  Branch  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  the 

confluence  with  Kramer  Flollow) 

160  Apple  Tree  Hollow  (From  headwaters  downstream 
to  mouth) 

165Bohen  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

166  Buck  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 

168  Cedar  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  confluence 
with  Fahnestock  Run) 

169  Cushman  Branch  (From  headwaters  downstream 
to  mouth) 

172  Fahnestock  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to 
confluence  with  Cedar  Run) 

173  Fourmile  Run  (From  confluence  right  and  left  Branch 
downstream  to  mouth) 

174  Francis  Branch  (From  Francis  Road  bridge  at  the 
confluence  with  Kramer  Flollow  downstream  to  mouth) 

181  Cedar  Run  (From  confluence  with  Fahnestock  Run 
downstream  to  mouth) 

187  Callahan  Run  (From  headwaters  downstream  to  mouth) 
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Some  years  ago,  an  angler  I knew  from  Florida  traveled 
north  to  fish  with  me  for  trout  in  limestone  streams.  Even 
though  it  was  mid-May,  the  temperature  predictions  told  us 
we  would  be  sweating  in  short  sleeves  by  1 1 a.m.  every  day. 
On  the  first  day  we  chose  to  fish,  we  were  on  the  stream  just 
as  the  sun  crept  over  a low  line  of  trees.  I selected  a pair  of 
nymphs  from  a box  in  my  vest  and  started  casting  to  a likely 
run,  as  I do  regularly.  My  friend  walked  down  to  the  stream 
and  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  rig  up  his  rod.  Not  more  than 
five  minutes  later,  his  line  was  tight  with  a nice  brown  trout 
on  the  end.  I kept  casting,  and  only  after  watching  him 
catch  four  more  trout  did  1 ask  what  he  was  using. 

A windy  fellow,  he  proceeded  to  hold  forth  with  a lengthy 
explanation  about  the  fly,  who  tied  it,  its  travels  in  a fly  box, 
his  travels  fishing...  I just  wanted  to  catch  some  trout. 

When  I finally  got  a word  in,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  a 
bunch  of  sluggish  young  grasshoppers  on  the  bank  when  he 
sat  down,  and  he  picked  the  fly  that  best  matched  them — a 
Baby  Hopper. 

I have  always  used  terrestrial  insect  patterns  in  my  fishing, 
but  I often  wait  until  mid-summer  to  pull  them  out  of  my 
box.  This  day,  we  continued  fishing  almost  until  noon,  pick- 
ing off  nice  browns  through  a grassy  meadow  on  the  small- 
est grasshopper  patterns  we  could  muster  out  of  our  boxes. 
We  even  clipped  down  a few  large  flies  with  scissors  until 
they  started  catching  fish. 

Baby  Hoppers  are  best  tied  on  hooks  in  sizes  12  to  16. 

Size  14  is  my  favorite.  Use  standard-length  hooks  to  keep 
the  body  size  small  relative  to  the  hook  gap.  I use  bullet- 
head  patterns  be- 
cause they’re  easy 
to  build  in  small 
sizes.  Cement  the 
turkey  wing  section 
before  construction 
for  better  durabil- 
ity. The  body  is 
made  of  a green 
Antron®-hare 
blend.  The 
overwing  is  elk  hair. 

Since  that  first 
day.  I’ve  taken  ad- 
vantage of  similar 
opportunities  al- 
most every  spring. 


though  not  always  at  the  same  time  on  the  calendar. 
Grasshopper  populations  vary  greatly  in  size  from  year  to 
year,  and  emergence  times  can  differ  by  weeks.  Even  devel- 
opment times  vary:  It  can  take  roughly  35  to  50  days  for 
an  egg  to  become  an  adult  grasshopper,  depending  on  the 
species. 

Keep  an  eye  out  for  the  critters  in  your  lawn,  and  you’ll 
have  a good  idea  when  to  take  your  own  little  hoppers  fish- 
ing. Take  special  note  that  these  small  grasshoppers  cannot 
fly.  That  means  their  populations  will  be  localized  early  in 
the  season.  That  usually  also  means  that  fishing  them 
tightly  to  the  bank  is  the  best  option,  since  fish  will  rarely 
see  them  mid-stream. 

As  with  other  terrestrials,  a firm  “splat”  on  the  water  can 
often  bring  up  fish  that  don’t  respond  to  a softly  landed 
cast.  This  can  also  mean  that  long  drifts  are  not  needed  to 
bring  up  the  fish.  If  they  don’t  respond  in  the  first  half- 
dozen  feet  of  drift  after  the  “splat,”  pick  up  and  cast  again. 
Some  of  my  favorite  places  to  look  for  good  hopper  fishing 
are  on  waters  that  flow  next  to  cattle  pastures  and  grassy 
meadows. 

Get  out  this 
year  and  take 
advantage  of 
this  early  sea- 
son opportu- 
nity for  some 
great  terres- 
trial action.  O 
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by  Rob  Cviswcll  photos  by  the  author 


^Jiture  is  replete  with  contrasts  and  contradictions.  They 
run  the  spectrum  from  the  weather  and  landscapes  to  natu- 
ral communities  and  individual  species.  But  few  can  com- 
pare to  the  wild  differences  between  juveniles  and  adults  of 
the  order  Odonata — the  dragonflies  and  damselflies. 

luvenile  dragons,  called  “nymphs,”  or  “naiads,”  are  known 
to  many  as  “mudbugs.”  They  present  a beastly  image  and 
skulking  demeanor,  crawling  slowly  through  and  over  the 
muck,  detritus  and  cobble  of  stream  and  lake  bottoms  or 
sneaking  up  and  down  underwater  roots  and  stems.  They 
may  be  wide  and  flat  or  elongate  and  cylindrical,  and  they 
are  cryptically  colored  in  green  or  dull-brown  hues.  The 
lower  lip  of  these  diminutive  monsters  is  modified  into  a 
sort  of  “trap”  consisting  of  an  extendable  arm  tipped  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  hooks.  It  gives  the  youngster’s  face  a gro- 
tesque appearance.  It  is,  however,  a lethal  weapon  that  al- 
lows this  evolutionary  wonder  to  ambush  enough  prey  to 
grow,  molt  and  metamor- 
phose into  adulthood. 

The  adult  dragonfly,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  grace,  speed  and 
beauty.  A fine  example  is  the 
common  green  darner,  one  of 
our  most  abundant  and  recog- 
nizable dragons.  Its  head  and 
thorax  are  bright  green  and 
yellow,  its  abdomen  is  a rich 
turquoise  highlighted  by  a 
continuous  string  of  onyx 
chevrons,  and  its  wings  are 
fine  lace  accented  with  a vein  of  gold.  It  courses  effortlessly 
over  forest  or  pond,  deftly  plucking  its  prey  from  the  air. 

In  fact,  the  flight  of  the  dragon  is  incomparable  in  the 
natural  world.  With  wings  humming  at  30  to  50  beats  per 
second,  its  profile  is  like  that  of  a Cobra  helicopter.  These 
“top  guns”  of  the  insect  world  can  accelerate  to  35  miles  per 
hour  in  a quick  burst,  stop  or  change  direction  on  a dime, 
fly  sideways  or  backward,  and  perform  loops.  Although 


they  exhibit  the  qualities  of  the  finest  sprinters  and  star 
halfbacks,  they  possess  the  stamina  of  marathoners,  some- 
times migrating  hundreds  of  miles. 

Odonata,  which  includes  both  damsels  and  dragons, 
means  “the  toothed  ones,”  referring  to  their  jaw  structure. 
This  order  is  divided  into  two  suborders,  the  Zygoptera 
(damselflies),  which  translates  to  “similar  wings,”  and  the 
Anisoptera  (dragonflies),  which  means  “unequal  wings.” 
Dragonflies  are  generally  larger  and  stouter  than  their  deli- 
cate cousins,  and  considerably  stronger  fliers,  but  the  easiest 
way  to  differentiate  the  two  groups  is  to  wait  for  the  subject 
to  land.  If  it  holds  its  wings  together  above  its  back,  it’s  a 
damsel;  if  it  leaves  them  straight  out  to  both  sides,  it’s  a 
dragon. 

Several  key  adaptations,  in  addition  to  its  fantastic  flight 
abilities,  have  allowed  the  dragonfly  to  survive  the  millen- 
nia. Most  arresting  of  these  features  are  the  disproportion- 
ately huge  compound  eyes, 
which  dominate  the  head, 
each  with  as  many  as  30,000 
hexagonal  facets.  Vision  is 
best  to  the  front  and  above, 
but  dragons  can  see  in  practi- 
cally every  direction.  And  al- 
though the  eyes  cannot  be 
focused  for  different  distances, 
these  insects  can  detect  minute 
movements,  notice  other  drag- 
onflies nearly  100  feet  away, 
and  see  well  in  the  dappled 
light  of  a river’s  edge.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  compound  eyes,  three  simpler  eyes,  called 
“ocelli,”  positioned  on  the  top  of  the  head,  are  used  to  sense 
light  levels  and  aid  in  navigation. 

Adding  an  array  of  formidable  mouth  parts  to  the 
dragon’s  “flight  and  sight”  assets  makes  it  a predator  with- 
out peer.  There  are  enough  lips,  serrated  jaws  and  exten- 
sions to  form  a toothy  basket  that  allows  the  airborne 
hunter  to  catch  most  prey  without  bothering  to  use  the 
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spiny  cage  it  can  form  with  its 
legs  and  thorax  to  dispatch 
the  largest  victims. 

Dragonflies  of  the  mudbug 
stage  are  efficient  killers. 

These  plug-uglies  lie  in  wait 
for  a meal  or  stalk  unsuspect- 
ing worms,  acjuatic  insects, 
snails  or  even  small  fish  and 
tadpoles.  Their  favored  fare  is 
the  larval  form  of  the  mos- 
quito. When  a victim  moves 
within  striking  range,  the 
mudbug  shoots  out  its  for- 
ceps-tipped extendable  lip 
at  an  incredible  speed  of 
1/lOOth-second.  Then  it  pulls 
the  hopelessly  snared,  hapless 
prisoner  to  its  waiting  mouth. 

Dragons  and  damsels 
claim  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
mating  rituals  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  When  a male  spies 
a potential  mate,  he  clasps 
her  head  with  appendages  on 
his  abdomen,  frequently 
causing  puncture  wounds  to 
her  head.  The  female  then 
curls  her  abdomen  forward 
to  meet  the  male.  They  re- 
main in  this  “mating  wheel,” 
either  perched  or  in  flight, 
until  her  eggs  are  fertilized.  She  then  deposits  the  eggs  in  the 
water  or  on  aquatic  plants,  in  some  cases  while  still  in  the 
male’s  “headlock.” 

A dragonfly  nymph  will  molt  and  shed  its  exoskeleton  eight 
to  16  times,  if  it  can  avoid  becoming  dinner  for  a heron  or 
fish.  As  maturity  approaches,  which  may  be  in  as  little  as  a 
month  or  as  long  as  several  years,  the  large  eyes  and  different 
colors  become  visible  through  the  naiad’s  shell.  Then,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  the  larva  climbs  from  its  watery  envi- 
rons and  attaches  itself  to  a rock,  mud  bank  or  plant  stem,  and 
begins  its  “breakout.”  It  gulps  air  to  swell  its  body  and  split  its 
outer  skin,  and  the  aquatic  creature  suddenly  becomes  terres- 
trial. The  “teneral,”  a newly  liberated  dragon,  waits  for  day- 
light for  its  first  flight,  leaving  the  “exuva,”  or  discarded 
exoskeleton,  as  a graphic  reminder  of  its  transformation. 

Dragonflies  have  long  been  the  stuff  of  superstition  and 
myth.  Dragons  were  erroneously  thought  to  possess  a power- 
ful stinger  in  their  abdomen,  and  were  dubbed  “horse-sting- 
ers” and  “horse-adders”  in  some  regions.  This  misconception 
frequently  sends  the  ignorant  scrambling.  Dragonflies  can 
deliver  only  a minor  “nip”  if  improperly  handled. 
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Dragonflies  are  a large 
order  with  5,000  species 
worldwide  and  300  in  North 
America.  Some  1 15  species 
have  been  collected  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that’s  good 
news;  “Odonates”  are  one  of 
our  most  beneficial  insect 
groups.  The  items  of  great- 
est popularity  on  the  drag- 
onfly menu,  by  far,  are  the 
adults  and  juveniles  of  mos- 
quitoes and  biting  flies.  In 
addition,  dragon  nymphs 
may  serve  as  an  important 
food  source  for  popular 
game  fish,  including  large- 
mouth  bass,  rock  bass,  blue- 
gills  and  yellow  perch. 

These  rapacious  preda- 
tors may  thrive  in  nearly  any 
aquatic  environment,  in- 
cluding bogs,  swamps, 
streams,  rivers,  ponds,  lakes 
and  even  spring  seeps.  But 
where  pollution  strikes  or 
lingers,  their  metallic  forms 
and  filmy  wings  soon  disap- 
pear. The  future  is  not 
sunny  for  many  Keystone 
State  dragons.  Although 
green  darners  and  common 
whitetails  abound,  the  Pennsylvania  Biological  Survey  con- 
siders only  about  one-third  of  our  dragonflies  secure.  An- 
other one-third  are  considered  rare,  and  the  status  of  the 
rest  is  uncertain.  At  least  six  species  appear  to  be  gone  from 
the  state’s  waterways. 

Nevertheless,  things  appear  to  be  improving  for  some  of 
our  Odonata.  For  example,  the  green-faced  clubtail,  hand- 
somely marked  in  black  and  yellow,  had  been  collected  only 
once  in  Pennsylvania — in  1900  from  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  where  it  then  disappeared,  the  victim  of  acid  mine 
drainage.  Remarkably,  it  was  “rediscovered”  in  1993  in  the 
Clarion  River,  whose  waters  ran  “black  as  ink”  in  1909. 

These  aerial  acrobats  are  important  to  us  for  more  than 
just  fish  forage  and  legends.  Their  grace  and  beauty  evokes 
an  appreciation  for  nature  that  many  creatures  cannot  du- 
plicate. But  they  are  also  environmental  indicators  that  tell 
us  what  may  be  wrong  with  our  ecosystems,  and  with  the 
uncertain  status  of  so  many,  we  should  all  be  watching 
them  closely.  Lest  we  forget,  the  dive-bombing  adult  awes 
us  only  if  the  lowly,  aquatic  mudbug  survives.  And  as  our 
water  quality  goes,  so  goes  the  mudbug.Q 
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How  I Became  a 

Fly-Fishennan  and  Fly-Tier 

by  Art  Michaels 


^)uring  the  summer  of  1968  while  I 
was  a college  student,  I often  visited  a 
heavily  fished  bass  lake.  One  of  my  fa- 
vorite tactics  was  to  work  a weedless 
spoon  adorned  with  a pork-rind  trailer 
in  coves  covered  with  lily  pads.  I would 
cast  the  spoon  far  into  the  thick  stuff,  let 
the  lure  sit  on  top  of  the  lily  pads  for  a 
moment,  and  then  slowly  drag  it  toward 
me,  dropping  the  lure  into  holes  in  the 
lily  pad  stands. 

After  a month  of  fishing  this  way, 
snags  took  all  of  my  big  spoons,  so  I be- 
gan to  use  smaller  pork-rind  trailers, 
which  I sliced  from  larger  pieces,  and 
smaller  spoons.  The  idea  of  fishing 
smaller-sized  offerings  was  new  to  me 
because  I had  been  accustomed  to  using 
medium-sized  to  large-sized  lures. 

I began  to  fool  more  fish  consis- 
tently with  littler  lures  and  more 
delicate  presentations.  I became 
intrigued  with  the  smaller-is-bet- 
ter  idea,  and  to  take  the  idea  fur- 
ther, I borrowed  an  old  fly  rod 
from  a neighbor.  I gained  enough 
know-how  to  be  effective  with  the  fly 
rod  by  imitating  the  casting  move- 
ments of  more  proficient  fly-rod  anglers 
I had  observed. 

I bought  a few  bass  poppers,  and  one 
morning  just  after  dawn  I rowed  my 
boat  into  a cove.  I rigged  the  8-foot  fi- 
berglass fly  rod  and  its  reel  of  7-weight 
level  line  with  a 7-  or  8-foot  leader  of  6- 
pound-test  monofilament  that  I had  cut 
from  my  spinning  reel.  Onto  the  leader 
I tied  a yellow  rubber-legged,  feathery 
bass  popper.  Even  though  I slapped  the 
popper  several  times  on  the  water  in  be- 
ginners’ false  casts,  I was  able  to  heave  it 
some  30  feet  to  the  middle  of  an  opening 
in  the  lily  pads.  I let  the  popper  rest  mo- 
tionless for  a moment,  just  as  I’d  worked 
the  spoons  and  pork-rind  trailers. 


As  soon  as  I twitched  the  popper,  the 
water  bulged  and  splashed,  the  popper 
disappeared,  and  I struck.  The  line  drew 
tight  with  strong  pulsations.  Something 
big  in  the  depths  then  dragged  the  pop- 
per toward  the  nearest  cover.  The  pulsa- 
tions diminished  under  the  weight  of  a 
forest  of  lily  pads.  I winched  a pile  of 
green  leaves  and  stems  to  the  boat,  and 
when  I dug  my  hand  into  the  twiny 
tangle,  I grabbed  the  lip  of  a 4-pound 
largemouth  bass,  the  biggest  I had  ever 
taken  from  that  waterway. 

After  releasing  the  fish  and  preening 
the  bass  popper,  I cast  again  near  the  first 
spot.  I promptly  hooked  another  large- 
mouth,  a 2.5-pounder. 


I had  discovered  a fishing  secret: 
Small  lures  and  delicate  presentations 
can  fool  more  fish  than  larger  lures  and 
more  trumpeted  approaches. 

Later  that  summer  I went  to  a swift, 
wide  stream  in  the  area  where  it  entered 
a small,  deep  reservoir.  Pursuing  the 
smaller-is-better  idea,  I had  hoped  to 
catch  trout  on  my  first  few  hand-tied 
flies,  something  I hadn’t  done  before.  To 
reach  the  stream,  I tramped  through  an 
area  thick  with  vegetation,  where  all  the 
bushes  were  covered  with  Japanese 
beetles.  I grabbed  some  and  tossed  them 
onto  the  swift,  dark  stream  flow,  and  af- 


ter a short  drift,  the  beetles  disappeared 
in  quick,  small  splashes. 

1 didn’t  even  rig  the  fly  rod.  1 rushed 
home,  sat  down  at  my  makeshift 
kitchen-table  fly-tying  bench  and  cre- 
ated a Japanese  beetle  imitation:  On  a 
size  12  dry-fly  hook  I fashioned  a piece 
of  closed-cell  foam  divided  in  the  middle 
with  black  rod-winding  thread.  I tied  off 
the  thread  with  half-hitches.  Then  I 
stripped  peacock  herl,  and  between  my 
thumb  and  forefinger  blended  the  herl 
with  head  cement.  I dabbed  and 
smeared  this  mixture  all  over  the  two 
body  segments. 

I returned  to  the  stream  with  a few  of 
my  Japanese  Beetles.  I was  so  eager  to  try 
them,  I didn’t  allow  enough  time  for  the 
head  cement  to  dry  completely.  Never- 
theless, I knotted  one  to  the  leader  and 
launched  it  upstream  and  across, 
again  slapping  the  fly  on  false  casts. 
My  Japanese  Beetle  drifted  only  a 
few  feet  before  it  disappeared  in  a 
bubbly  splash.  Astonished,  I was 
fast  to  a fish,  a trout  fooled  by  my 
hand-tied  imitation,  caught  on  a fly 
rod,  bumbling  false  casts  and  all. 

I didn’t  realize  that  slapping  a terres- 
trial imitation  on  the  surface  might  have 
attracted  strikes.  Nevertheless,  in  about 
an  hour  that  afternoon  I caught  and  re- 
leased seven  brown  trout,  each  of  which 
measured  16  inches. 

In  becoming  a fly-fisherman  and  fly- 
tier,  1 did  not  have  the  advantage  of  a 
mentor’s  example  and  guidance.  Even 
so,  during  that  summer  a series  of  small 
angling  successes  guided  my  wa\’.  I was 
much  too  excited  about  haulino  in  mon- 

c* 

sters  to  be  discouraged  by  clumsy  novice 
fly  creations  and  inept  casting.  The  fun 
of  catching  big  fish  led  the  way,  and 
along  this  path  the  flies  improved  and  I 
corrected  those  slapping  false  casts.  O 
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Whether  you  want  your  boat  to  look  like  new  for  the 
coming  season  or  you  want  to  sell  your  boat,  appearance  is 
everything.  With  a few  evenings  and  little  outlay  of  cash, 
you  can  get  your  boat  shipshape  quickly. 

First,  consider  your  boat’s  hull.  Most  boat  frames  are 
covered  with  plastic  resins  and  a top  layer  of  gelcoat,  or 
they’re  aluminum,  which  is  sometimes  painted.  After  years 
of  use  in  even  the  cleanest  water,  gelcoat  boats  stain,  and  if 
left  unattended,  those  stains  become  difficult  to  remove. 
Gelcoat  is  only  a very  thin  layer  of  plastic  on  top  of  a much 
thicker,  laid-up  fiberglass  resin.  If  you  use  a cleaner  that  is 
too  abrasive,  you’ll  wear  right  through  the  gelcoat  and  leave 
the  base  color  showing,  or  you’ll  create  an  obvious  dull  spot. 
Even  if  you  use  a power  washer,  you’ll  still  need  to  address 
some  stubborn  stains.  You  may  think  household  detergents 
do  a great  job  on  boat  grease  and  grime,  but 
they’re  not  good  for  fiberglass  boats.  You 
could  use  household  detergents  to  cut  i 
grease,  but  they  have  a very  high  pH.  ^ 

If  you  don’t  rinse  the  detergent  com- 
pletely  from  the  hull,  the  high  pH 
will  actually  cause  the  detergent 
to  etch  into  your  boat’s  gelcoat. 

Many  good  boat  cleaners  — 
are  available  at  your  local 

summer  long  in  the  water 

comm^n^  to  use  the 

cleaning,  polishing  and 
deodorizing  your  boat.  It 
is  a mildly  alkaline  crystal- 
line powder  that  cuts 
grease  and  dirt.  It  fizzes  in 
vinegar  and  is  effervescent 
in  water,  and  it  is  a gentle 
abrasive,  safe  to  use  on  al- 
most all  surfaces. 


You  can  use  baking  soda  by  mixing  a few  tablespoons  with 
just  enough  water  to  make  a paste  for  those  hard-to-clean  wa- 
terlines. Furthermore,  you’ll  be  surprised  how  much  easier  big 
hull-cleaning  jobs  go  when  you  throw  a handful  or  so  into  a 
pail  with  commercial  hull  wash  solution. 

If  your  boat  is  fairly  clean,  mix  about  four  tablespoons  of 
baking  soda  with  a quart  of  water  to  wash  it.  Wash  as  usual 
and  rinse  with  clear  water.  For  a solution  that  really  leaves 
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m 
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your  gelcoat  looking  like  new,  wash  your  boat  with  a mixture 
of  one-half  cup  of  white  vinegar,  one-half  cup  of  household 
ammonia  and  two  tablespoons  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  warm  water. 


about  45  percent  rubbing  alcohol  with  45  percent  water  and 
10  percent  ammonia. 

Bootstnpe,  boat  name 


Windows 

If  your  boat  has  Plexiglas  or  Lexan  windows,  do  not  use 
window  cleaners  made  for  glass  that  contain  ammonia.  Am- 
monia will  make  plastic  windows  cloudy.  Use 

soap  and  water  or  commercial  plas- 
tic polish.  If  soap  and  water 
won’t  clean  grease  from  your 
plastic  windshield,  use  a little 
kerosene  on  a soft  cloth. 
For  glass  window  cleaner 
that  is  as  good  as  any 
you  can  buy,  mix 


Some  boats  have  a bootstripe  near  the  waterline,  which  is 
like  pinstriping  on  a car.  Bootstripes  and  other  vinyl  strip- 
ing and  designs  can  be  cleaned  with  baking  soda,  but  spray- 
ing on  harsh  household  cleaning  chemicals  can  loosen  the 
adhesive.  However,  if  you  want  to  remove  a vinyl  name  or 
decal  from  your  boat,  you  can  use  a hair  dryer  ( not  near 
water)  to  heat  the  letters,  and  then  lift  the  letters  with  the 
edge  of  a plastic  credit  card. 

If  the  boat’s  name  has  been  painted  on  top  of  the  original 
gelcoat,  spray  it  with  oven  cleaner  or  barbecue  grill  cleaner. 
Wait  a few  minutes  or  until  the  paint  starts  to  bubble,  and 
wipe.  Make  sure  you  then  clean  the  area  with  a solution  of 
baking  soda  and  water,  and  then  rinse  well  with  clean  water. 

You  can  also  remove  tar  from  fiberglass  with  oven 
cleaner,  but  don’t  get  the  cleaner  on  any  painted  surfaces, 
and  make  sure  you  rinse  thoroughly  with  clean  water.  To 
clean  tar  from  painted  surfaces,  dip  a damp  rag  into  baking 
soda  and  then  rub  it  on  the  tar.  Let  the  baking  soda 
remain  on  the  tar  for  10  minutes  or  so,  and 
then  rub  and  rinse  with  clean  water. 

Older  fiberglass  boats  may  look 
dusty  from  oxidation.  Sometimes 
you  can  renew  the  look  of  the  fiber- 
glass by  mixing  about  three  or  four 
- tablespoons  of  vinegar  with  a gallon 
of  water  and  applying  it  to  your  boat. 
The  oxidation  will  return  if  }'ou  don’t 
' immediately  wax  your  boat. 


Aluminum 


When  you  are  cleaning  the  aluminum  on 
your  boat,  remember  that  aluminum  has 
grain  just  like  wood.  Always  work  with  the 
grain  to  make  cleaning  easier  and  to  achieve 
better  results.  You  can  use  a damp  cotton  cloth 
with  a mild  household  laundry  detergent  to  clean  alumi- 
num. It  you  have  cleats  and  other  aluminum  that’s  become 
dull  or  rusty,  wash  it  first  and  then  rub  it  with  the  shiny  side 
of  aluminum  foil.  It  you’re  using  a cleaner  with  ammonia 
in  it,  keep  the  cleaner  away  from  any  aluminum  because  the 
ammonia  will  pit  the  aluminum.  However,  if  you  want  to 
paint  an  aluminum  surface,  vinegar  can  be  used  as  an  acid- 
etch  preparation.  Wash  aluminum  with  white  vinegar  and 
then  dry,  and  after  the  base  primer  dries,  apply  paint. 
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Zippers,  snaps,  vinyl  seats 

Zippers  and  snaps  on  canvas  sometimes  get  stuck.  If  you 
use  a lubricating  spray  on  zippers,  make  sure  you  don’t  get 
any  on  the  canvas  because  it  may  stain.  You  can  use  lip 
balm  or  petroleum  jelly,  and  even  vegetable  oil  works  great. 
Any  of  these  products  will  give  new  life  to  your  zippers  and 
snaps. 

Neglected  vinyl  seats  and  upholstery  will  become  dry  and 
crack,  and  using  oil-based,  all-purpose  household  cleaners 
on  them  will  actually  speed  up  the  deterioration.  Instead, 
use  a paste  of  baking  soda  to  clean  food  stains  on  the  vinyl. 
Once  the  stain  is  removed,  wash  the  area  with  a mild  dish 
detergent,  rinse  well  and  then  rub  on  a light  coat  of  petro- 
leum jelly. 

Old  crew  socks  and  oven  mittens  make  great  washing 
rags  and  polishing  cloths.  Just  slip  them  onto  your  hand, 
dip  in  wash  water  or  wax  and  easily  wipe  in  all  of  those 
hard-to-reach  places.  A sock  or  mitten  is  also  great  for  buff- 
ing wax.  And  even  though  diapers  might  be  hard  to  find 
these  days,  they’re  one  of  the  best  cloths  to  use  to  dry  your 
freshly  washed  boat.  Diapers  and  old,  thick  cotton  towels 
were  made  to  soak  up  water. 

To  clean  a smelly  bilge,  pour  in  a few  tablespoons  of  bak- 
ing soda  and  let  it  slosh  around.  It  won’t  hurt  anything  af- 
ter it’s  jettisoned  overboard,  but  your  bilge  will  smell  a lot 
cleaner.  Don’t  overdo  the  amount;  in  this  application,  a 
little  goes  a long  way. 

A baking  soda  paste  is  useful  for  polishing  chrome,  clean- 
ing (and  deociorizing)  your  boat’s  head,  and  for  removing 
black  scuff  marks  from  the  deck.  Dipping  the  ends  of  your 
battery  cables  into  a cup  of  water  mixed  with  a tablespoon 
of  baking  soda  will  instantly  clean  the  corrosion  and  allow  a 
solid  contact. 

Lastly,  try  all  these  cleaning  tips  first  on  inconspicuous 
areas  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  adverse  reaction  to  materials 
or  fabrics.  Never  mix  chlorine  bleach  with  acids,  alkalies, 
ammonia  or  other  solutions  that  contain  these  items.  Such 
mixtures  can  produce  toxic  gases  and  other  dangerous  reac- 
tions. Use  cleaners  and  paints  in  well- ventilated  areas.  O 


If  you  wrapped  your  boat  too  tightly  when  you  put  it  in 
storage  and  the  cabin  or  lockers  now  smell  musty  and  mil- 
dewy, put  in  some  charcoal  to  eat  up  the  smells.  You  can 
also  place  some  vanilla  extract  on  a cotton  ball  in  the  cabin 
to  mask  the  odor.  If  you  can  fit  any  mildewed  items  in  your 
clothes  washer  (canvas  and  curtains,  for  instance),  add 
about  one-halt  cup  of  white  vinegar  to  the  final  rinse  cycle 
to  get  rid  of  the  mildew  and  the  musty  smell.  Use  only  cold 
water  for  the  wash. 

If  you  can’t  remove  odors  from  deck  carpeting,  try  sprin- 
kling borax  on  the  carpet  and  let  it  sit  for  a few  hours  before 
vacuuming.  If  the  carpet  is  wet,  remove  as  much  water 
trom  the  carpet  as  you  can  and  then  sprinkle  baking  soda 
on  it.  When  the  carpet  dries,  vacuum  the  baking  soda  and 
the  odors.  Anchors,  bait  buckets,  tackle  boxes  and  furniture 
left  in  one  spot  for  long  periods  can  leave  indentation  marks 
in  the  carpeting.  To  raise  the  pile,  try  putting  some  ice 
cubes  in  the  ridges,  and  when  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  the  pile 
will  rise.  Blot  these  areas  to  remove  the  water. 


Products  for  Sprudng  Up  Your  Boat 

These  companies  have  specific  marine  products  for 
cleaning  and  maintaining  boats.  Each  company  will  an- 
swer any  boat-cleaning  and  maintenance  c]uestions  you 
may  have. — AZ. 

Bio-Kleen  (800)  240-5536  • www.sledbrite.com 
Boat  Life  (800)  382-9706  • www.boatlife.com 
losso  (888)  747-4332  • www.iosso.com 
MRS  Products  (800)  362-9873  • www.swobbit.com 
Slimy  Grimy  (800)  922-3097  • www.slimygrimy.com 
Star  Brite  (800)  327-8583  • www.starbrite.com 
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Philadelphia  area  know  one  of 
southeast  PA’s  biggest  secrets: 
Monstrous  striped  bass  arrive 
each  spring  to  spawn  in  the 
lower  Delaware  River. 

Striped  bass  numbers  have 
increased  steadily  since  the 
1980s,  and  renewed  angling 


Striped  bass  are  members  of  the  temperate  bass  family. 
They  are  considered  anadromous  fish,  and  even  though  they 
spend  most  of  their  lives  in  salt  water,  in  spring  they  ascend 
coastal  rivers  to  spawn.  Striped  bass  in  the  Delaware  River 
spawn  upstream  to  Trenton  Falls. 

From  a plummeting  population  a few  decades  ago,  stripers 
in  the  Delaware  River  have  made  an  amazing  comeback.  Creel 
surveys  estimate  that  in  2002,  over  36,000  striped  bass  were 
landed  in  the  Delaware  River.  Anglers  catch  them  regularly  as 
far  upstream  as  Northampton  County  as  well  as  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  Delaware  River  anglers  catch  stripers  that  range 
from  10  inches  to  over  30  pounds.  Fish  exceeding  30  inches  are 
not  uncommon. 

Gear 


interest  has  appeared  as  the 
fishery  has  returned. 

I* 

1= 


Anglers  seeking  striped  bass  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers  use  a huge  array  of  rods,  reels  and  tackle.  Many  times 
it  can  be  challenging  to  determine  the  best  equipment  to  use. 
While  fly-fishers  and  anglers  casting  artificial  lures  do  catch 
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fish,  the  most  consistent  way  to  catch 
striped  bass  is  with  bait.  Anglers  fish- 
ing bait  find  that  medium-heavy  spin- 
ning rods  combined  with  spinning 
12-pound-  to  20-pound-test  line  work  well.  Lighter  line  will 
spook  fewer  fish,  but  it  makes  landing  a big  striper  much 
harder. 

Bottom-fishing  rigs  and  “spreader”  rigs  work  well  when 
using  cut  bait  and  other  baits  fished  on  the  bottom.  Many 
other  setups  use  little  or  no  weight  with  simply  a hook  on  the 
end  of  the  line.  You  might  want  to  use  circle  hooks  because 
they  help  facilitate  easy  release  of  striped  bass.  Sizes  1/0  and 
larger  work  well. 

Bait 

One  popular  striped  bass  bait  is  the  blueback  herring.  Com- 
monly called  “river  herring,”  these  small  fish  are  usually  less 
than  10  inches  long.  Anglers  commonly  “live-line”  these  fish, 
along  with  alewife  and  American  eels.  Live-lining  a baitfish 
consists  of  hooking  it  through  the  back  or  lips  and  allowing  it 
to  drift  or  swim  with  little  or  no  weight.  These  baitfish  can  also 
be  used  in  smaller  sections  as  cut  bait. 

Blueback  herring  are  not  generally  found  in  bait  stores. 
Anglers  commonly  fish  for  them  when  they  fish  for  striped  bass, 
on  a separate  rod  with  small  gold  hooks  on  light  line.  Note  that 
there  are  specific  regulations  for  all  of  these  fish,  which  are  listed 
in  your  Summary  oj  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws. 

Bloodworms  are  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  other  popular 
baits  for  striped  bass.  Local  anglers  recommend  fishing 
them  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  herring 
and  other  baitfish  are  not  available  to  the  stripers. 

They  can  be  purchased  at  local  bait  stores  along  with 
other  baits  including  shrimp  and  clams. 

These  baits  are  generally 
fished  with,.>. 
heavy 
weights 
on  the 
bottom.jy,g 
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_ 'CS  Make  sure  to  check  your  Sum- 
mary of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws  before  fishing  for  striped  bass.  - Currently  there  are  closed 
seasons  for  striped  bass  from  January  through  February  and 
in  April  and  May.  The  specific  dates  appear  in  the  current 
Summary.  No  possession  of  striped  bass  is  allowed  in  the 
closed  season,  and  they  must  be  released  immediately.  Anglers 
should  note  that  a Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  fishing  license 
is  valid  on  the  Delaware  River  between  the  states  when  fishing 
from  a boat  or  from  either  shore. 

Dawn  and  dusk  are  good  times  to  catch  striped  bass,  al- 
though anglers  also  catch  large  stripers  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Night  fishing  can  also  be  very  productive,  though 
angler  safety  is  a much  greater  concern.  The  Delaware  I2.iver 
below  Trenton  Falls  is  influenced  by  tides.  The  receding,  or 
outgoing,  high  tide  is  a good  time  to  try  for  stripers. 

Where  to  fish 

Both  shore-bound  and  boat  anglers  have  a good  chance  to 
catch  striped  bass  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  The  Commission’s 
“Fishing  & Boating  Map”  and  “Southeast  Region  Guide”  show 
all  public  accesses,  but  the  following  areas  have  been  known 
to  produce  striped  bass  when  the  fishing  is  good.  Numbers 
correspond  to  those  on  the  “Fishing  & Boating  Map”  and  the 
“Southeast  Region  Guide.”  Order  both  publications  by  con- 
tacting the  Commission  at  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106,  or  view,  download  and  print  them  online  at  the 
^Commission’s  web  site,  VAw.fish.state.pa.us. 

^MNeshaminy  State  Park  Marina. 
This  large,  popular  boat  launch  pro- 
vides good  access  to  the  river.  Shore 
angling  is  available  here  as  well,  al- 
though heavy  boat  traffic 
may  influence  angler 
success.  Some  beach 
areas  exposed  at  low 
tide  are  not  accessible 
at  high  tide. 

Delaware  River  Access 
(Station  Av^ue).  This  small  boat  launch 
at  the  far  southern  end  of  Bucks  County  is  a top 
spot  for  shore  anglers  as  well  as  an  adequate  place  from 
which  to  launch  small  boats.  This  area  is  near  the  top  of 
some  shore  anglers’  lists  of  where  to  go. 

fFrankford  Access.  Located  in  northeast  Philadel- 
Commission  access  has  a large  boat  launch  with 
plenty  of  parking.  Shore  anglers  will  find  good  access  to  the 
wat^and  this  area  is  easy  to  reach  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

Linden  Avenue  Access.  This  city  of  Philadelphia  site 
offers  boaters  good  access  to  the  river.  Shore  anglers  will  find 
ample  room  for  casting,  and  the  access  offers  park  areas  for 
family-friendly  recreation. 
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^^Ridley  Park  Access.  This  boat  ramp  is  a good  location  in 
Delaware  County  for  getting  on  the  water.  It  is  the  nearest  ac- 
cess to  many  lower  river  hotspots.  Little  shore  angling  for 
striped  bass  is  available  here. 

More  shore-fishing  hotspots 

Hog  Island  Road.  This  spot  can  be  reached  off  the  Island 
Avenue  exit  of  1-95.  The  area  offers  a long  stretch  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  shore  anglers.  Pay  close  attention  to  parking 
regulations  and  don’t  expect  a quiet  experience:  This  area  is 
directly  behind  Philadelphia  International  Airport. 

Schuylkill  River.  The  dam  on  the  Schuylkill  River  at  the 
Philadelphia  Art  Museum  is  a striper  hotspot  in  the  spring. 
Note  that  there  is  a fish  passage  facility  at  this  dam,  and  no 
angling  is  allowed  within  100  feet  of  the  passageway.  Boating 
anglers  often  catch  fish  at  other  locations  on  the  Schuylkill,  but 
access  is  difficult. 

More  hotspots  for  boating  anglers 

The  spots  below  are  good  places  to  check  out  with  a boat, 
though  many  anglers  find  their  own  “hotspots.”  Striped  bass 
often  favor  current  breaks  and  seams,  especially  those  near 
shoals  or  shallower  areas.  Mainstream  deep  channels  are  usu- 
ally not  good  striped  bass  locations. 


Delaware  River  below  the  Commodore 
Barry  Bridge.  I'his  area  is  popular  with 
boat  anglers  and  is  known  for  producing 
large  striped  bass,  as  is  the  area  around  Little 
Tinicum  Island  not  far  upstream.  Current 
seams  that  occur  below  islands  or  other  ob- 
structions are  great  spots  to  try  for  stripers. 

Pennypack  on  the  Delaware.  The 
confluence  of  Pennypack  Creek  and  the 
Delaware  River  is  another  spot  to  check  for 
stripers.  Shore  anglers  have  access  at  this 
site,  but  those  in  boats  will  need  to  motor  in 
from  upstream. 

Mouth  of  Poquessing  Creek.  This  creek 
is  the  boundary  between  Philadelphia  and 
Bucks  County.  It’s  a good  place  to  try  for 
stripers,  as  are  all  creek  confluences  with  the 
river.  Fish  sometimes  rest  in  the  current 
outside  of  a creek  confluence  in  the  Dela- 
ware River.  lust  after  a strong  rain  that  brings  up  the  water 
level  in  smaller  streams  can  be  a good  time  to  try  fishing 
around  creek  mouths. 

Trenton  Falls.  Much  farther  upstream  into  Bucks  County, 
this  area  is  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the  Delaware  River.  This 
rocky  area  is  not  for  the  inexperienced  boater,  and  extreme 
caution  should  be  exercised.  You’ll  find  many  good  angling  ar- 
eas between  Trenton  Falls  and  Poquessing  Creek  that  are  easier 
and  safer  to  reach. 

Note;  Fishing  near  some  bridges  may  not  be  allowed  be- 
cause of  U.S.  Coast  Guard  regulations.  Check  with  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  captain  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  via  VHF 
marine  radio.  River  anglers  unfamiliar  with  navigating  near 
large  commercial  and  naval  vessels  need  to  take  extra  cau- 
tion when  boating  on  the  lower  Delaware  River. 

Catch  and  Release 

Catch-and-release  angling  is  a vital  part  of  continuing  to 
improve  the  Delaware  River  striped  bass  fishery.  Anglers 
releasing  their  fish  should  play  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  taking  photos,  keep  the  fish  out  of  water  for  as  little 
time  as  is  necessary.  Using  circle  hooks  helps  facilitate  easy 
release  of  fish  and  helps  keep  fish  from  getting  deeply 
hooked.O 


Creel  surveys  estimate  that  in  2002, 
over  36,000  striped  bass  were 
landed  in  the  Delaware  River. 
Anglers  catch  them  regularly  as  far 
upstream  as  Northampton  County 
as  well  as  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
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rumblings  among  the  town’s  2,000  settlers  about  water 
pollution. 

Next  to  coal  and  textiles,  boat-building  was  a thriving 
Pittsburgh  industry,  with  eight  builders  crafting  barges, 
flatboats,  keelboats  and  canoes.  Lewis’  1 1-man  crew  had 
to  wait  an  extra  six  weeks  for  its  vessel,  forcing  the  launch 
when  the  Monongahela  River  had  reached  a record  low. 

In  the  days  before  locks  and  dams,  Pittsburgh’s  rivers 
were  shallow  enough  to  walk  across  in  some  places.  Sand- 
bars between  McKees  Rocks  and  Neville  Island — one  of 
the  Ohio  River’s  hottest  fishing  spots  today — grounded 
the  keelboat,  and  the  crew  repeatedly  had  to  transfer  cargo 


Lewis  ami  Clark  portraits  courtesy  of 
independence  National  Historical  Park.  Image 
of  Pittsburgh's  Point  courtesy  of  Sen.  fohrt  Heinz 
Pittsburgh  Regional  History  Center.  Next  page: 
Keelboat  sketch  courtesy  of  the  Beinecke  Rare 
Book  and  Manuscript  Library,  Yale  L’niversily. 
Keelboat  replica  photograph  courtesy  of  the  Sen. 
lohn  Heinz  Pittsburgh  Regional  History  Center. 
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wo  hundred  years  ago,  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  were  well  on  their  way  to  finding  the 
Northwest  Passage,  having  set  out  in  a keelboat  built 
and  launched  near  Pittsburgh  on  a summer  day  when  its 
rivers  were  treacherously  low. 

Corps  of  Discovery  II  re-enactors  are  now  re-creating  the 
28-month,  8,000-mile  journey,  thanks  to  scores  of  organiza- 
tions, including  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  which 
supported  the  bicentennial  launch  in  Elizabeth,  a river  town 
south  of  Pittsburgh,  last  August.  Historians  cannot  agree 
on  whether  the  boat  was  built  in  Elizabeth  or  in  Pittsburgh. 
Nevertheless,  by  all  accounts  it  was  a marvel — a 55-foot 
long,  eight-foot  wide  wooden 
craft  designed  for  upstream  as 
well  as  downstream  travel. 

Meriwether  Eewis  was  the  per- 
sonal secretary  to  President  Tho- 
mas lefferson,  who,  eager  for 
westward  expansion  and  trade 
with  American  Indians,  commis- 
sioned the  $2,500  military  trip. 

lefferson  had  just  made  the 
Eouisiana  Purchase,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, with  its  rivers,  was  a gate- 
way to  the  west.  It  also  was 
becoming  an  industrial  hub,  ow- 
ing to  hills  rich  with  coal.  As 
early  as  1803,  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  were  being  defor- 
ested for  fuel,  and  there  were 
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to  flat-bottomed  boats,  called  piroc]ues,  to  keep  it  afloat. 

The  boat  had  enough  room  for  10  tons  of  provisions, 
some  of  which  Lewis  had  gathered  in  Philadelphia.  George 
Lawton’s  tackle  shop  sold  him  125  large  fishhooks  tied  onto 
leaders,  mostly  for  trade  with  American  Indians.  Because  it 
was  America’s  center  of  enlightenment,  Philadelphia  was 
where  Lewis  spent  three  months  training  for  the  trip,  learn- 
ing about  first  aid,  American  Indian  culture,  celestial  naviga- 
tion and  other  natural  sciences. 

Four  days  after  the  launch,  Lewis,  who  would  ultimately 
document  178  plant  and  122  animal  species  and  subspecies, 
wrote  in  his  journal  that  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek  was  so  shallow  and  clear,  “we  see  sturgeon,  bass,  pike, 
etc.”  but  that  the  party  had  “too  much  of  importance  to  do 
than  gigging  fish.” 


Fish  were  gutted  and  cleaned  of  fat.  Then  they  were  pre- 
served in  salt  water  to  keep  down  bacteria,  or  jerked  (dried) 
on  racks  made  of  willow  or  cottonwood.  Kegs  of  salt  were 
kept  on  board  and,  because  it  was  so  valuable,  recycled  af- 
ter every  use.  For  meals,  according  to  Army  regulations, 
fish  were  broiled  in  brass  kettles  with  whatever  else  had 
been  harvested,  including  woodchuck,  elk,  antelope,  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  pelican,  prairie  dog,  duck,  mule  deer,  badger,  coy- 
ote, plover  and  porcupine  (Clark’s  favorite).  With  luck, 
wild  onions  and  prairie  turnips  could  be  added  to  the  mix. 

Eight  wooden  stave  reels — which  are  wound  mechani- 
cally— were  purchased  along  with  hooks.  Fishhooks  were 
then  a thriving  manufacturing  business.  Steel  hooks  were 
the  up-and-coming  thing,  but  they  had  no  eyes  and  were 
instead  splayed,  or  shaped  like  spoons.  They  were  tied  to 


The  sketch  of  the  expedition’s  keelboat,  which  was  built  in 
Pittsburgh,  was  completed  by  William  Clark  and  included 
in  his  journal.  The  full-scale  replica  keelboat,  built  by  the 
Discovery  Expedition  of  St.  Charles,  was  displayed  in 
Pittsburgh  last  summer. 

Catfish  and  “perch”  were  noted  in  subsequent  entries. 
Those  “perch”  would  have  included  walleyes  and  various 
sunfishes,  such  as  largemouth  bass.  Lake  sturgeon,  once  na- 
tive to  the  Ohio  River  Watershed,  have  been  gone  from  the 
river  for  more  than  a century,  though  they  remain  in  Lake 
Erie.  Lewis  also  may  have  been  referring  to  paddlefish,  a 
sturgeon  cousin  that  the  Commission  is  now  attempting  to 
reintroduce  to  Pittsburgh’s  rivers.  They,  too,  were  as  native 
to  the  Ohio  River  Watershed  as  were  sturgeon  and  catfish, 
but  they  were  all  but  extirpated  by  industrialization  along 
the  rivers  over  the  last  85  years,  and  by  the  installation  of 
locks  and  dams  that  stemmed  free  flow,  and,  hence,  their 
spawning  migration. 

Lewis  and  Clark  learned  from  American  Indians  how  to 
smoke  fish.  They  also  learned  noodling,  or  catching  fish 
barehanded,  a practice  that  is  still  allowed  in  the  Midwest  in 
some  circumstances  today  but  is  banned  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  expedition’s  most  effective  means  of  fishing  was  with 
trail,  trammel  and  brush  nets  that  the  crew  wove  with  linen, 
cotton  and  other  fibers,  or  with  traps,  called  weirs,  which 
they  fashioned  from  willow  branches. 


line  with  a hangman’s  knot.  In  the  absence  of  rods,  these 
rigs  might  have  been  fished  by  hand  or  tied  to  tree 
branches.  Lewis  and  Clark  probably  used  the  hooks  in  bar- 
ter, along  with  their  handmade  nets. 

Though  trade  with  American  Indians  was  a big  success, 
finding  a water  route  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  not,  and  the  crew  was  thwarted  at  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  Though  the  Northwest  Passage  was  a bust, 
the  day-to-day  discoveries  documented  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  journals  of  a trip,  which  began  in  Pennsylvania,  have 
proven  to  be  the  far  more  valuable  yield.  Besides  providing 
historical  insight,  they  symbolize  Americans’  pioneering 
spirit  and  the  role  our  rivers  have  played — and  still  play — 
in  bringing  adventures  to  life.O 

Water  Trails  Then  and  Now 

Even  though  Lewis  and  Clark’s  water-trail  expedition 
pursued  economic  goals  in  an  adventurous  setting,  today’s 
Pennsylvania  17  water  trails  still  invite  adventurous  an- 
glers and  boaters  to  explore  Pennsylvania’s  waterways. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pish  & Boat  Commission  designates 
official  Pennsylvania  water  trails  and  offers  a full  range  of 
technical  support  to  local  water  trail  partners.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Commission  at  717-705-7807, 
or  email  thoford@state.pa.us.  Visit  the  Commission’s 
web  site  water  trail  pages  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Pennsylvania’s 


BUI/DUI  Toint  Task 
Force  Pilot  ProgranL^ 

by  George  C.  Geisler  Jr. 


Each  year,  boating-under-the-influence  (BUI)  accidents 
account  for  deaths,  injuries  and  property  loss  on  waterways. 
But  when  boat  operators  consume  alcoholic  beverages  or 
take  controlled  substances  while  boating  and  then  get  into  a 
motor  vehicle  to  drive  home,  a BUI  becomes  a DUI  (driving 
under  the  influence).  For  this  reason,  BUI  enforcement  is 
not  limited  to  the  state’s  waterways. 

Alcoholic  beverage  manufacturers  often  market  their 
products  as  a leisure  activity  related  to  fishing  and  boating. 
As  a result,  many  people  view  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  as  a routine  activity  while  fishing  or  boating. 
Moreover,  while  DUI  is  not  socially  acceptable,  some  people 
do  not  believe  that  impaired  boating  carries  any  serious 
consequence.  The  increased  availability  and  use  ol  con- 
trolled substances  often  occur  during  fishing  or  boating 
events  because  people  believe  they  are  unlikely  to  encounter 
law  enforcement  officers  in,  on  or  along  waterways. 

Task  force 

With  the  help  of  the  Pennsylvania  DUI  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  En- 
forcement established  a joint  BUI/DUI  task  force  pilot  pro- 
gram. Task  force  members 
include  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of 
Transportation’s 
(PennDOT)  Bureau  of 
Highway  Safety  and  Traffic 
Engineering,  various  county 
DUI  program  coordinators, 
the  Pennsylvania  Liquor 
Control  Board’s  Bureau  ot 
Alcohol  Education,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  DUI  Associa- 
tion. This  cooperative  inter- 
agency simultaneous 
intensified  patrol  enforce- 


ment initiative  on  both  land  and  water  constituted  the  first 
of  its  kind  on  this  scale  in  Pennsylvania. 

BLT  enforcement  is  limited  because  of  the  small  number 
of  WCOs:  They  simply  cannot  detect  all  boaters  under  the 
influence.  However,  the  joint  task  force  concept  (combin- 
ing the  concurrent  under-the-influence  enforcement  of 
both  land-  and  water-based  officers)  proposed  to  increase 
prosecutions  for  BLT  and  other  related  crimes.  The  task 
force  has  five  objectives: 

# Reduce  the  number  and  severity  of  DUI-  and  BUI- 
related  crashes  by  maximizing  law  enforcement  contacts 
with  vehicle  and  boat  operators  at  times  and  locations 
where  a specific  need  for  impaired  operator  enforcement 
emphasis  has  been  identified. 

# Encourage  voluntary  compliance  with  DUI,  BUI  and 
other  traffic-  and  boating-related  laws  by  creating  a percep- 
tion of  constant  enforcement  using  roving  patrols,  safety 
blitzes  and  sobriety  checkpoints. 

# Maximize  the  use  of  public  information  and  news  me- 
dia coverage  of  scheduled  enforcement  activities,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  public  safety  messages  on  billboards,  television 
and  radio. 

# Create  public  and 
vehicle/boat  operator 
awareness  and  concern 
for  highway  and  water- 
way safety. 

# Establish  and 
maintain  a cooperative 
effort  among  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s 
WCOs  for  safer  driving 
and  boating. 

During  the  2001 
boating  season,  the  task 
force,  funded  primarily 
by  federal  highway 
safety  grant  money, 


Most  boaters  drive  vehicles  to  and  from  their  places  of  boating. 
So  when  boat  operators  consume  alcoholic  beverages  or  take 
controlled  substances  while  boating  and  then  get  into  a motor 
vehicle  to  drive  home,  a BUI  becomes  a DUI. 
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worked  simultaneously  on  both  the  major  boating  pools  of 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River  and  adjacent  roadways  to  en- 
hance BUI  and  DUI  enforcement  and  prevent  BUI-  and 
DUI-related  crashes,  injuries  and  deaths. 

Funding 

Unlike  most  state  agencies,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  receives  no  general  fund  money  for  its  operat- 
ing budget.  For  the  past  several  years,  the  Commission  has 
worked  with  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD),  the 
Pennsylvania  DUI  Association,  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Council,  the  Pennsylvania  Trauma  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
Traffic  Institute  for  Police  Services,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  to  acquire  more  training  and  enforcement  tools 
for  WCOs.  As  their  limited  funding  allows,  MADD  and  the 
Pennsylvania  DUI  Association  have  provided  pre-arrest 
breath  testing  devices  and  video  cameras  to  several  officers. 
Video  cameras  have  recently  been  issued  to  some  officers 
for  duty  use  including  BUI  law  enforcement.  The  effective- 
ness of  videotaped  evidence  in  criminal  proceedings  has 
long  been  realized  as  a great  tool  for  successfully  prosecut- 
ing cases. 

Because  of  limited  funding,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  is  always  seeking  grants  and 
donations  for  such  useful  enforcement  tools  as  video  cam- 
eras, night-viewing  devices,  image-stabilizing  binoculars 
and  more  to  provide  these  essential  but  costly  tools  to 
WCOs  to  enhance  their  law  enforcement  activity. 

Results 

The  results  of  seven  details  were  impressive  overall,  de- 
spite some  limiting  factors.  The  task  force  averaged  23 


boardings  per  detail,  totaling  162.  The  task  force  issued  a 
total  of  51  citations,  an  average  of  7.4  per  detail,  tested  seven 
impaired  operators,  and  arrested  two  operators  with  blood 
alcohol  content  well  over  the  legal  limit.  Police  officers  who 
participated  in  the  roving  patrols  on  nearby  highways  made 
arrests  ranging  from  summary  traffic  violations  to  DUIs, 
underage  drinking  and  furnishing  alcoholic  beverages  to 
minors. 

The  overall  cooperation  of  the  police  and  DLT  coordina- 
tors with  the  WCOs  proved  successful.  All  personnel 
worked  together  to  attain  a better  understanding  of  what 
everyone  does  and  how  jobs  dealing  with  impaired  opera- 
tion enforcement  of  both  vehicles  and  watercraft  overlap. 

Boaters  often  don’t  realize  that  BUI,  like  DUI,  is  a misde- 
meanor criminal  violation.  However,  the  legal  blood  alco- 
hol content  for  DUI  was  recently  lowered  to  .08.  The  legal 
blood  alcohol  content  for  BUI  remains  .10,  but  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  is  working  with  the  General  Assembly  to 
have  the  BUI  law  mirror  the  DUI  law  as  closely  as  possible, 
including  the  .08  blood  alcohol  content. 

The  future  of  this  task  force  depends  on  whether  agencies 
receive  grant  money  to  help  fund  the  impaired  boating  as- 
pect of  this  joint  program.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  hopes  to  expand  the  joint  enforcement  con- 
cept throughout  the  state  between  land-  and  water-based 
law  enforcement  agencies.  O 

George  C.  Geisler  Jr.  is  a 20-year  veteran  of  law  enforceinent 
with  the  Commission.  He  is  an  assistant  to  the  director  in  the 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement. 

This  article  u'us  adapted  from  a feature  in  the  August  2003  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 
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2003  Pennsylvania 
Boating  Fatalities 


by  Dan  Martin 


In  2003,  nine  fatal 
recreational  boating 
accidents  resulted  in 
1 1 fatalities. 
This  information 
reviews  last  year’s 
Commonwealth 
fatal  recreational 
boating  accidents. 

It  illustrates  the 
importance  of  safe 
boating  practices. 


1.  ONEFATAUTY 


Youghiogheny  River,  Fayette  Co. 
Sat.  3/15/03,  1:00  p.m. 

A 19-year-old  paddler  died  when  he 
became  separated  from  the  7-foot 
kayak  he  was  paddling.  The  type  of  ac- 
cident is  unknown.  The  victim 
launched  his  boat  into  the  high,  swift 
river  waters.  The  victim  was  wearing  a 
properly  fitted  PFD  and  a wet  suit. 
However,  the  water  temperature  was  41 
degrees.  Hypothermia  or  sudden  im- 
mersion into  cold  water  were  probable 
factors.  The  victim  was  a good  swim- 
mer and  a very  experienced  boater,  hav- 
ing served  as  a river  guide  on  the 
Youghiogheny  for  one  of  the  outfitters. 
It  is  unknown  if  he  had  any  formal  in- 
struction in  boating  safety. 


enced  small-craft  operator.  Ironically, 
the  anglers  had  been  warned  earlier  in 
the  day  by  Commission  deputy  water- 
ways conservation  officers  to  stay  off  the 
water  because  the  boat  would  be  over- 
loaded if  they  both  went  fishing. 


3.  ONEFATAUTY 


Pecks  Pond,  Pike  Co. 

Mon.  6/16/03,  6:00  a.m. 

A 25-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when 
he  apparently  fell  overboard  from  a 10- 
foot  rowboat.  Two  cousins  took  a boat 
from  a rental  business  at  about  3 a.m. 
They  rowed  the  boat  to  an  island  and 
drank  whiskey.  The  victim  passed  out 
or  fell  asleep.  The  survivor  rowed  the 
boat  to  shore,  deployed  a small  anchor 
and  went  to  get  breakfast.  Wlien  he  re- 
turned to  the  boat,  his  cousin  was  miss- 
ing. PFDs  were  on  board  but  not  worn. 
Alcohol  and  sudden  immersion  were 
major  factors  in  this  accident.  The  wa- 
ter temperature  was  60  degrees.  The 
victim  was  an  inexperienced  boater  and 
had  no  formal  instruction  in  boating 
safety.  He  was  an  average  swimmer. 


4.  TWO  FATALITIES 


French  Creek,  Venango  Co. 

Wed.  6/18/03,  3:00  p.m. 

Two  12-year-old  girls  lost  their  lives 
when  their  16-foot  rented  canoe  cap- 
sized and  was  pinned  against  a strainer. 
There  were  three  girls  in  the  canoe  as 
part  of  a church-sponsored  float  trip. 
The  survivor  flushed  through  and  was 
rescued  from  an  island  downstream. 
Both  victims  were  wearing  life  jackets, 
though  a type  II  came  off  of  one  of  the 
victims.  Both  victims  could  swim. 
They  had  no  formal  instruction  in  boat- 


2.  ONE  FATALITY 


Canoe  Lake,  Blair  Co. 

Sat.  4/12/03,  11:31  a.m. 

A 44-year-old  angler  lost  his  life 
when  the  10-foot  open  motorboat  in 
which  he  was  a passenger  swamped  and 
flooded.  The  two  brothers  went  fishing 
in  the  small  boat  on  the  first  day  of  trout 
season.  Witnesses  stated  that  the  boat 
had  only  two  or  three  inches  of  free- 
board. As  the  victim  retrieved  the  an- 
chor, he  flooded  the  boat.  Both  men 
then  fell  into  the  lake’s  cold  waters.  The 
surviving  angler  apparently  partially 
donned  a type  III  PFD.  The  victim  was 
not  wearing  a life  jacket.  The  water 
temperature  was  48  degrees,  so  hy- 
pothermia or  sudden  immersion 
into  cold  water  were  probable  fac- 
tors. Neither  boater  had  any  for- 
mal instruction  in  boating  safety. 
The  operator  was  an  inexperi- 
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ing  safety  other  than  the  pre-trip  orien- 
tation presented  by  the  livery  operator 
immediately  before  the  float  trip. 
Though  the  water  was  still  only  61  de- 
grees, hypothermia  and  sudden  immer- 
sion were  not  factors  in  this  accident. 


5.  ONE  FATALITY 


Delaware  River,  Pike  Co. 

Fri.  7/4/03,  11:30  a.m. 

A 48-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when 
his  16-foot  rented  canoe  capsized  in  the 
Shohola  Rapids.  The  victim  was  pad- 
dling with  his  wife.  They  had  rented  the 
boat  in  their  home  state  of  New  York 
and  launched  it  earlier  in  the  day  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river.  The  sur- 
viving paddler  wore  a PFD;  unfortu- 
nately, the  victim  did  not.  There  was  a 
PFD  on  board  for  the  victim  and  he  had 
been  instructed  to  wear  it  by  the  boat 
livery.  The  victim  could  swim  and  may 
have  hit  his  head  on  a rock  when  the  ca- 
noe capsized.  Though  the  victim  was 
an  experienced  boater,  he  had  no  for- 
mal instruction  in  boating  safety. 


6.  ONE  FATALITY 


Youghiogheny  River,  Fayette  Co. 
Sat.  7/5/03,  2:30  p.m. 

A 46-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when 
the  12-foot  rubber  raft  he  was  paddling 
as  part  of  a group  capsized  at  Dimple 
Rock  in  Swimmers  Rapid.  After  capsiz- 
ing, the  victim  was  carried  by  the  cur- 
rent into  Swimmers  Rapid.  The  victim 
was  wearing  a PFD  and  a helmet. 
Though  the  trip  was  guided,  the  guide 
was  not  in  the  boat.  The  victim  was  an 
inexperienced  boater,  but  it  is  unknown 
if  he  had  any  formal  instruction  in 
boating  safety.  Fie  was  a below-average 
swimmer. 


7.  ONE  FATALITY 


Private  Pond,  Allegheny  Co., 
Sat.  7l26f03,  5:45  p.m. 

A 43-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when 
the  14-foot  canoe  he  was  paddling 
swamped  in  a private  pond.  The  victim 
was  with  two  other  people  at  a private 
pond  and  took  a nearby  canoe  out  onto 
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the  water.  The  pond  was  about  100 
yards  across.  When  the  victim  reached 
the  middle  of  the  pond,  the  canoe  began 
to  flood.  He  jumped  into  the  water  and 
began  to  swim  to  shore.  Alcohol  use  was 
a major  factor  in  this  accident.  There 
were  no  PFDs  on  board  the  canoe.  The 
victim’s  swimming  ability  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  victim  was 
a poor  swimmer.  It  is  also  unknown  if 
the  victim  had  any  boating  experience 
or  formal  instruction  in  boating  safety. 


8.  ONE  FATALITY 


Shenango  River,  Lawrence  Co. 
Tues.  12/23/03,  9:30  p.m. 

A 55-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when 
his  13-foot  canoe  capsized.  It  was  after 
dark  when  the  victim  and  another  man 
launched  their  canoe  to  hunt  raccoons. 
There  were  no  PFDs  on  board  the  canoe. 
They  shot  several  raccoons  and  were  at- 
tempting to  retrieve  one  from  a logjam 
when  their  boat  hit  a submerged  object 
and  capsized.  The  survivor  struggled 
but  made  it  to  the  bank.  The  water  tem- 
perature was  36  degrees,  so  hypothermia 
or  sudden  immersion  into  cold  water 
were  possible  factors.  The  victim  was  a 
better-than-average  swimmer.  He  was 
also  an  experienced  boater  and  had 
taken  a Commission  boating  course. 


9.  TWO  FATALITIES 


Lake  Nockamixon,  Bucks  Co., 
Tues.  12/30/03,  time  unknown 

A 25-year-old  man  and  a 19-year-old 
man  lost  their  lives  when  their  15-foot 
canoe  apparently  capsized.  The  two  men 
were  duck  hunting  on  the  lake.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  victims  capsized  the  canoe, 
possibly  while  attempting  to  retrieve  a 
duck.  No  PFDs  were  on  board.  Though 
the  cause  of  the  accident  is  unknown, 
both  men  were  very  inexperienced  pad- 
dlers  and  had  no  formal  instruction  in 
boating  safety.  The  canoe  had  been  pur- 
chased the  day  before  the  accident. 
Though  both  victims  could  swim,  hypo- 
thermia or  sudden  immersion  into  cold 
water  were  possible  factors.  O 
Dan  Martin  is  the  Commissions  Boating 
Safety  Education  Manager. 
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This  article  summarizes  the  report 
“2003  Pennsylvania  Boating 
Accident  Analysis.”  View, 
download  or  print  the  complete 
report  on  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  On  the 
main  page’s  left  side  under 
“Navigate  Our  Site,”  click  on 
“Boating”  and  then  scroll  to  the 
links  under  “Boat  Accidents.” 
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Interesting  boat  patrol 

WCO  Tom  Edwards  and  I were 
just  beginning  a boat  patrol  on  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Venango  County, 
and  we  were  about  to  traverse  some 
particularly  challenging  water.  He 
insisted  that  he  was  more  than  ca- 
pable of  operating  the  boat  through 
the  area,  so  against  my  better  judg- 
ment I acquiesced  and  handed  the 
helm  over  to  him.  A smooth  ride 
through  the  area  resulted,  except  for  a small  “bump”  when  we 
passed  through  a standing  wave.  As  soon  as  we  were  past  the 
worst  of  it,  I complimented  him  on  his  boat-handling  exper- 
tise and  skill,  and  reminded  him  of  the  intricacies  of  the  next 
portion  of  water.  I realized  that  I did  not  have  to  talk  as  loudly 
to  get  the  word  to  him,  because  the  motor  was  not  running.  I 
then  explained  to  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
prove  his  skill  to  me  any  further  by  navigating  through  the  rap- 
ids with  no  power,  but  he  was  not  to  be  swayed,  and  we  calmly 
(but  not  as  smoothly)  floated  back  almost  to  where  we  had 
started.  WCO  Edwards  then  reconnected  the  gas  line  that  had 
become  dislodge  from  the  “bump,”  started  the  motor,  and 
again  navigated  perfectly  through  the  area.  Amazed  at  how 
calm  and  collected  he  had  been  throughout  the  incident,  I 
attempted  to  duplicate  the  experience  later  in  the  year  for 
DWCO  Mike  Eismont.  Assisted  by  some  engine  trouble,  I 
drifted  us  merrily  downriver,  fending  off  boxcar-sized  boul- 
ders with  a slightly  overused  oar,  and  commented  to  my 
deputy  on  how  interesting  it  was  for 
the  water  to  be  getting  onto  our  hats 
while  we  were  in  a boat.  He  did  not 
reply.  Instead,  he  busied  himself  with 
studying  the  manual  for  the  inilat- 
able  RED  he  was  wearing  and  tried 
on  several  more.  He  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  trip  through  the 
area.  I might  have  to  demonstrate  it 
for  him  again. — WCO  Thomas  /. 

Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 

Chicken  livers  to  go 

While  patrolling  with  a DWCO  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  last  fall,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness  at  one  of  the 
river  accesses  we  covertly  arrived  and 
witnessed  fishing  activity  along  the 
access  shoreline.  Quietly  moving  in 
closer,  we  spotted  two  individuals 
fishing  by  lantern  light.  Waiting  pa- 
tiently in  the  darkness,  we  identified 
each  individual  casting  and  retriev- 
ing their  fishing  rods.  Unaware  of 


our  presence,  the  two  fishermen  continued 
casting.  So  engrossed  were  they  in  their 
fishing  that  they  not  only  missed  our  en- 
trance, but  they  also  missed  the  repeated 
entrances  of  another  visitor.  The  visitor 
darted  from  the  darkness  and  into  the  dim 
light  to  a point  just  behind  the  fishermen  and 
then  back  into  the  darkness.  The  small  furry  visitor 
made  several  trips  while  we  waited  in  the  shadows,  fi- 
nally, after  several  minutes  of  amusement,  the  visits 
stopped  and  we  approached  the  individuals  concern- 
ing their  fishing  activities.  While  checking  for  licenses  and  fish, 
we  were  told  of  their  unsuccessful  night.  They  had  caught  no 
fish  and  were  seeking  advice.  1 handed  them  their  empty 
chicken  liver  containers  and  said,  “first,  you  need  bait.”  Bewil- 
dered, their  confusion  turned  to  laughter  when  1 told  of  their 
elusive  little  raccoon  friend. — WCO  Joshua  Roland,  Lebanon/ 
Southern  Dauphin  Counties. 

Two  fine  fillets 

I had  visited  the  Allegheny  fish  Hatchery  and  was  headed 
downriver  on  my  way  back  to  Warren.  It  was  a beautiful  day 
with  blue  skies,  white  clouds  and  a bright  sun.  The  winding 
road  tracks  the  river,  and  after  traveling  about  a mile  or  so 
downstream,  I noticed  the  shadows  of  two  large  birds  on  the 
road  and  in  front  of  me.  I was  trying  to  get  a look  to  see  what 
they  were,  but  unfortunately  I couldn’t  see  them.  Suddenly 
there  was  a loud  bang  on  the  roof  and  it  was  obvious  that 
something  had  hit  the  Blazer  or  the  Blazer  had  hit  something. 

I stopped  and  got  out  to  inspect, 
and  1 discovered  a splatter  of  blood  on 
the  passenger  side  roof.  1 began 
speculating  about  what  1 may  have 
hit — turkey  vulture,  turkey,  hawk, 
squirrel,  etc.,  when  I glanced  back 
down  the  road  and  noticed  something 
lying  on  the  road.  1 backed  the  Blazer 
up  and  got  out  to  take  a look.  What  I 
saw  was  a decapitated  white  bass  that 
fell  from  the  sky,  hit  the  roof  of  the 
Blazer  and  landed  on  the  road.  I sus- 
pect that  either  an  eagle  or  an  osprey 
had  it  in  its  talons  and  dropped  it  in 
such  a way  that  it  bombed  the  Blazer. 

In  all  of  my  years  of  travel,  this  was 
a first  for  me!  Although  I thought 
about  harvesting  the  fresh  fish  since  it 
was  about  a foot  long  and  possessed 
two  fine  fillets,  I was  headed  for  Erie 
and  had  no  time  to  break  out  the  fillet 
knife  and  process  the  fish  at  road- 
side.— JohnArway,  Chief,  Environmen- 
tal Services  Division. 
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Guarding  "Paradise" 

During  May  I was  patrolling  Schuylkill  County’s  “Paradise 
Hole,”  a picturesque  area  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  River.  I ob- 
served an  unattended  vehicle,  and  I became  suspicious  be- 
cause littering  had  become  a problem  in  the  area. 

I spotted  one  person  fishing.  Using  the  huge  pine  trees  for 
cover,  I was  able  to  approach  within  15  feet  behind  the  fish- 
erman. I observed  the  fisherman  for  several  minutes  catching 
trout  and  releasing  them.  He  then  began  pulling  out  items 
that  were  in  wrappers.  Every  time  he  pulled  something  out 
and  opened  it,  I was  sure  it  would  end  up  on  the  ground.  It 
never  happened.  I was  just  about  ready  to  talk  to  the  man  and 
check  his  fishing  license  when  his  fishing  line  became  tangled. 
He  spent  several  minutes  trying  to  save  his  line  but  he  couldn’t. 

The  fisherman  cut  his  fishing  line  and  began  pulling  it  in. 
I thought  he  might  throw  the  discarded  line  onto  the  ground 
and  leave  it  there,  but  again  he  proved  me  wrong. 

I came  out  from  under  cover  and  basically  startled  the  man. 
I asked  him  for  his  license  and  began  talking  to  him.  I told  him 
that  I was  quite  impressed.  He  looked  at  me  bewildered.  I told 
him  that  I had  observed  him  for  a while.  He  was  shocked. 

I then  told  him  why  I was  there  and  that  when  I saw  him 
put  his  tangled  line  into  his  pocket,  I knew  that  he  was  a true 
sportsman  and  he  was  not  the  type  to  litter.  He  told  me  he 
usually  picks  up  litter  when  he  fishes  the  area.  I then  thanked 
him  for  his  superb  efforts  and  for  having  the  decency  to  help 
keep  a little  bit  of  paradise  clean.  I shook  his  hand  and  left  him 
so  that  he  could  enjoy  “paradise”  a little  more. — WCO  David 
W.  Decker,  Centre  County. 

Staring  in  disbelief 

Checking  ice  fishermen  along  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  can 
be  quite  difficult.  The  water  level  of  the  steep-sided  reservoir 
is  drawn  down  about  30  feet  from  summer  pool,  leaving  a 
large  area  of  unstable  ground,  covered  with  snow  and  sheets 
of  ice.  To  get  to  the  water,  I had  to  traverse  this  obstacle.  Ap- 
proaching two  fishermen  using  more  than  the  allowed  num- 
ber of  tip-ups,  I stumbled,  slipped  and  fell  at  the  top  of  the 
bank.  I proceeded  face-first  and  slid  on  my  chest  for  about  1 00 
feet  down  the  bank  and  out  onto  the  ice.  Jumping  to  my  feet, 
I saw  the  two  anglers  staring  at  me  in  disbelief.  Without  miss- 
ing a breath,  I smiled  and  said,  “Bet  you  wish  you  had  a video 
camera  right  now!” — WCO  William  E.  Martin,  Warren  County. 

Columbus  Day 

This  past  Columbus  Day  weekend  I traveled  to  Massachu- 
setts for  a short  vacation.  I was  planning  to  do  some  canoe- 
ing while  I was  in  the  Concord  area,  so  I called  ahead  to  the 
environmental  officer  who  covered  that  area  to  get  some  idea 
of  what  I would  need  to  paddle  legally  on  Walden  Pond.  Dur- 
ing my  conversation  with  Officer  Ford,  we  decided  to  try  to  get 
together  one  afternoon  while  I was  in  town.  He  told  me  to  call 
his  dispatch  once  I was  up  there  to  make  specific  plans  for 
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photos-courtesy  of  WCO  Martha  Mackey 


During  the  Allegheny  Sport,  Travel  and  Outdoors  Show 
in  Pittsburgh,  Chris  Hey  (left).  Matt  Jinar  (center)  and 
Matt  Kling  purchased — and  proudly  displayed — their 
first  fishing  licenses  and  trout  stamps.  With  another 
friend,  John  Deify  (not  in  the  photograph),  they  formed 
their  own  trout  club,  Los  Trout. — WCO  Martha  Mackey, 
Eastern  Allegheny  County. 

meeting.  The  day  came  when  I was  headed  to  Walden  Pond 
with  my  canoe,  so  I called  the  dispatch  office  to  see  if  Officer 
Ford  would  be  out  on  patrol  that  day.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
off  that  day  and  the  dispatcher  said  he  would  tell  the  officer  I 
had  called.  As  I arrived  at  the  access  area  on  Walden  Pond,  I 
saw  many  anglers  and  the  lake’s  surface  boiled  with  freshly 
stocked  trout.  I approached  one  angler  to  ask  how  his  luck  had 
been.  He  said  he  “hadn’t  caught  anything  yet  but  it  would  only 
be  a matter  of  time  until  they  started  biting  since  the  fish  guy 
had  just  stocked.”  He  then  asked  me  if  I had  brought  along  any 
fishing  gear,  adding  that  if  I had  planned  to  fish,  1 had  better 
“watch  my  back”  because  “the  warden  was  probably  up  in  the 
trees  checking  up  on  things.”  Little  did  he  know  that  I had  just 
called  the  warden’s  dispatch  and  knew  that  he  was  off  that  day. 
I am  sure  that  he  had  no  idea  he  was  already  talking  to  a war- 
den (from  Pennsylvania,  of  course).  I wished  that  angler  good 
luck  and  began  to  ready  my  canoe. — ITCO  John  R.  Cummings, 
Cumberland  County.  Q 
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OFFICERS 


OF  THE 
YEAR 

^Xputy  waterways  conservation  of- 
ficers (DWCOs)  work  with  WCOs, 
performing  mainly  specialized  law  en- 
forcement duties  in  protecting,  con- 
serving and  enhancing  our  water 
resources.  Their  duties  also  include 
watercraft  safety  law  enforcement. 
Deputies  work  long  hours,  often  dur- 
ing weekends  and  holidays,  and  even 
though  they  receive  a small  allowance 
for  some  expenses,  they  are  otherwise 
not  compensated. 

Any  officer  may  nominate  a deputy 
for  this  recognition.  Regional  com- 
mittees of  personnel  in  the  Commis- 
sion bureaus  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Fisheries  review  the  nominations  and 
choose  the  winners.  DWCOs  receive 
plaques  for  these  awards.  The  awards 
carry  the  distinction  of  their  recipi- 
ents knowing  that  they  were  selected 
by  their  peers. 

The  law  enforcement  regional  man- 
agers presented  DWCO  Officers  of  the 
Year  awards  during  regional  meetings 
early  in  2004.  Here  are  the  2003 
DWCOs  of  the  year. 


Northwest  Region 

DWCO  William  D.  Logue 
Clarion  County 

DWCO  Logue  entered  deputy 
service  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission in  1998.  Since  then  he  has 
served  the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Clarion  County.  During  the  last 
two  boating  seasons,  DWCO 
Logue  has  increased  his  volunteer 
hours  to  provide  coverage  in  the 
absence  of  the  district  officer.  He 
has  assisted  the  PA  Game  Commission 
and  other  agencies  in  routine  law  en- 
forcement patrols.  He  has  also  partici- 
pated in  special  operations  all  over  the 
Northwest  Region.  DWCO  Logue  has 


DWCO  William  D.  Logue  (right)  with 
Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  Robert  Nestor 

found  time  to  take  an  active  role  in  his  com- 
munity as  well  as  fulfill  the  duties  of  a 
deputy  waterways  conservation  officer. 


Southwest  Region 

DWCO  Amil  Zuzik 
Western  Westmoreland, 

Fayette  Counties 

DWCO  Zuzik  has  been  an  ac- 
tive DWCO  in  Westmoreland 
County  for  more  than  27  years. 
During  2003,  Amil  spent  many 
hours  on  fish  and  boat  patrol,  es- 
pecially during  the  early  morning 
and  late-evening  hours.  Amil  as- 
sisted district  WCO  Ron  Evancho 
with  most  of  the  fish  stocking 
duties,  which  covered  two  districts.  Amil 
attended  many  sportsmen’s  club  meet- 
ings and  conducted  programs  on  fishing 
for  youth  groups.  Amil  assisted  with  a 
fundraiser  for  retired  WCO  Don  Hyatt’s 


DWCO  Amil  Zuzik  (right)  with  Southwest 
Regional  Manager  Emil  Svetahor. 

daughter  for  her  cancer  treatments.  Amil  is 
a dedicated  and  professional  officer. 


Northcentral  Region 

DWCO  Jeffrey  H.  Colwell 
Cameron  County 

DWCO  Jeffrey  H.  Colwell  has 
been  serving  the  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Region  since  1991. 
Jeff  has  a long  and  tireless  history 
as  a local  sportsman,  having  de- 
voted many  hours  benefiting  fish, 
wildlife  and  fellow  sportsmen.  He 
is  also  a great  supporter  of  his  dis- 
trict WCO,  William  Crisp. 


DWCO  Jeffrey  H.  Colwell  (right)  with 
Northcentral  Regional  Manager  Brian 
Burger. 
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Southcentral  Region 

DWCO  Bradley  H.  Criswell 
Bedford,  Western  Fulton  Counties 

DWCO  Criswell  has  been  a DWCO 
since  1977.  His  law  enforcement  career 
began  at  Shawnee  State  Park,  where  he 
worked  as  a park  ranger  for  several  years. 
He  has  assisted  Area  Fisheries  Manager 
Larry  Jackson  with  many  fish  surveys  of 
Shawnee  Lake,  Cumberland  Dams  and 
various  Bedford  County  trout  streams. 
Bradley  has  led  the  annual  Envirothon 
for  the  Chestnut  Ridge  Middle  School. 
He  has  also  assisted  the  local  WCO  in 
presenting  programs  to  the  PA  State  Po- 
lice Camp  cadet  participants  and  Scout- 
ing groups.  DWCO  Criswell  averaged 
about  200  hours  per  year  of  law  enforce- 
ment patrol  time  during  the  last  two 


DWCO  Bradley 
H.  Criswell 
(left)  with 
Southcentral 
Regional 
Manager 
Donald  Lauver. 


years.  His  local  knowledge  of  people  and 
places  has  been  invaluable  to  WCO 
Kane.  A great  communicator,  he  makes 
sound  decisions  and  uses  good  judg- 
ment in  law  enforcement  situations. 


Northeast  Region 

DWCO  Albert  P.  Snyder 
Northern  Wayne  County 

DWCO  Albert  P.  Snyder  has  served 
with  four  WCOs.  He  has  a 30-year  back- 
ground as  a public  school  science 
teacher.  He  administers  the  annual  pro- 
gram for  Camp  Starlight  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  he  is  a boating  safety 
instructor.  DWCO  Snyder  is  also  a dedi- 
cated trout  Stocker.  He  initiated  a high- 
profile  pollution  investigation  on  the 
West  Branch  Lackawaxen  River,  and  he 
has  indirectly  assisted  in  dozens  of  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  cases. 


photo-Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Director  Tom  Kamerzel 


DWCO  Albert  P. 
Snyder  with 
Northeast 
Regional  Manager 
Sally  A.  Corl. 


Southeast  Region 

DWCO  David  W.  Breyan 
Northern  Chester  County 

DWCO  David  Breyan  has  been  a 
deputy  waterways  conservation  officer 
since  1999.  He  serves  in  the  Northern 
Chester  County  district  with  WCO  Rob- 
ert Bonney,  who  nominated  him.  Dave 
is  employed  as  a park  ranger  at  Marsh 
Creek  State  Park.  He  is  not  only  an  ac- 
tive deputy  officer,  but  he  also  volunteers 
with  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tion, Habitat  for  Humanity  and  the  Big 
Brother  Program.  Dave  not  only  actively 
patrols  the  streams  checking  anglers,  but 
he  also  has  helped  investigate  pollutions. 
Recently  he  assisted  with  the  investiga- 


DWCO  David  W 
Breyan  (left)  with 
Southeast  Regional 
Manager  Jeffrey  Bridi. 


pholo-Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Director  Tom  Kamerzel 


tion  of  a siltation  incident  that  affected  because  of  DWCO  Breyan’s  observations 
Marsh  Creek  Lake.  Officer  Bonney  was  and  evidence.  Q 
able  to  track  down  the  responsible  party 
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No  Special  Advisories 
for  State-Stocked  Trout 

State  officials  responsible  for  moni- 
toring Pennsylvania  waterways  and  pro- 
tecting public  health  announced  last 
February  that  the  annual  screening  of 
adult  trout  stocked  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  indicates  that 
no  special  consumption  advisories  are 
warranted.  The  fish  are  safe  to  catch, 
handle  and  eat  consistent  with  a general 
statewide  advisory. 

All  recreationally  caught  sport  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  are  subject  to  a one-meal- 
per-week  consumption  advisory.  This 
blanket  advisory  is  designed  to  protect 
pregnant  women,  women  of  childbear- 


ing years  and  young  children.  The  advi- 
sories do  not  apply  to  fish  raised  for 
commercial  purposes  or  bought  in  stores 
or  restaurants.  One  meal  is  considered 
to  be  one-half  pound  of  fish  for  a 150- 
pound  person.  Pennsylvania  is  the  only 
state  to  test  its  state  hatchery  trout  annu- 
ally and  provide  consumption  advice 
using  the  Great  Lakes  Consumption 
Advisory  Protocols. 

For  2004,  mercury  consumption  ad- 
visories have  been  lifted  for  smallmouth 
bass  in  the  lower  Delaware  River  and 
Estuary  in  Bucks,  Philadelphia  and 
Delaware  counties,  and  in  the  Clarion 
River  near  Cooksburg  in  Forest, 
Jefferson  and  Clarion  counties.  Also 


lifted  is  the  largemouth  bass  mercury  ad- 
visory in  Parker  Dam  State  Park  Lake  in 
Clearfield  County. 

However,  officials  issued  a one-meal- 
per-month  PCB  advisory  for  brook  trout 
from  the  West  Branch  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  Schuylkill  County.  This  expands 
the  advisory  from  just  the  lower  half  of 
the  basin  that  was  under  this  advisory  last 
year.  Officials  also  issued  one-meal-per- 
month  PCB  advisories  for  channel  catfish 
in  the  West  Branch  Susquehanna  River  at 
Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  and  for 
carp  in  Pool  6 of  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Armstrong  County.  A two-meals-per- 
month  mercury  advisory  was  issued  for 
brown  trout  in  West  Branch  Caldwell 
Creek  in  Warren  County. 

“Our  goal  with  these  advisories  is  to  give 
anglers  the  best  available  information,” 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
Secretary  Kathleen  A.  McGinty  said. 

“The  information  provided  in  fish 
consumption  advisories  helps  people 
plan  what  fish  to  keep  and  how  often  and 
how  much  of  their  catch  to  eat.  By  pro- 
viding detailed  advisories,  we  enable  an- 
glers and  others  who  eat  recreationally 
caught  sport  fish  to  make  an  informed 
decision,”  added  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Executive  Director  Dr.  Douglas  Austen. 

Department  of  Health  Secretary  Dr. 
Calvin  B.  Johnson  noted  that  people  who 
regularly  eat  sport  fish,  women  of  child- 
bearing age  and  children  are  most  suscep- 
tible to  contaminants  that  can  build  up  in 
fish  over  time,  and  that  they  should  space 
out  fish  meals. 

“When  properly  prepared,  fish  provide 
a diet  high  in  protein  and  low  in  saturated 
fats,”  said  Dr.  Johnson. 

Current  and  updated  advisories  for 
2004  are  published  in  the  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws,  provided  to 
each  purchaser  of  Pennsylvania  fishing 
licenses. 

More  information  on  fish  consump- 
tion advisories  is  available  at  the  fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  at  DEP’s  web 
site,  www.dep.state.pa.us,  keywords  “fish 
advisories.” 


Grilled  Striped  Bass 

with  a Grilled  Tomato-Onion  Sauce 

by  Wayne  Phillips 

Grilling  adds  a wonderful 
flavor  to  fish  and  veg- 
etables, and  it  lets  you 
escape  the  heat  of  the 
kitchen. 

Ingredients 

(for  four  servings) 

Boneless,  skinless 
striped  bass  fillets 
^ 6 Roma  tomatoes 
^ 1 large  sweet  onion 
^ 4 cloves  roasted  garlic 
^ Extra-virgin  olive  oil 
^ Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


photo-Wayne  Phillips 


Procedure 

Cut  the  tomatoes  in  half  Slice  the 
onions  into  quarter-inch  slices. 
Drizzle  the  vegetables  with  olive  oil. 
Grill  until  they  begin  to  char,  and  then 
let  them  cool.  Add  tomatoes,  onion 
and  garlic  to  a food  processor  and 
pulse  briefly.  Add  a quarter-cup  to  a 
half-cup  of  extra-virgin  olive  oil.  Sea- 
son the  sauce  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Pulse  until  the  ingredients  are  com- 
bined but  the  sauce  still  has  some  tex- 
ture. Drizzle  olive  oil  on  the  striped 
bass  and  grill  the  fillets.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  once  grilled. 


Serve 

Ladle  the  sauce,  either  heated  or  at 
room  temperature,  over  the  fish.  Since 
the  grill  is  on,  why  not  grill  some  veg- 
etables like  zucchini,  asparagus,  mush- 
rooms or  potato  wedges  to  serve  with 
the  bass?  A crunchy  coleslaw  is  perfect 
for  a warm  summer  day. 

Hints 

Grill  the  tomatoes  and  onions  until 
they  are  slightly  charred.  The  charring 
gives  a terrific  smoky  flavor  to  the 
sauce.  You  can  also  thin  the  sauce  with 
some  chicken  or  fish  stock,  if  you  wish, 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  olive  oil  used. 
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Funding  Needs  Critical,  Commission  Tells  Senate  Committee 


Obtaining  increased  funding  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion’s highest  priority,  the  agency  told  a 
Senate  panel  during  testimony  in 
March.  Addressing  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Commission  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Dr.  Douglas  Austen 
told  senators  that  the  Commission  has 
urgent  fiscal  needs  for  programs  and 
properties.  “The  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion needs  funding  to  carry  out  our 
day-to-day  operations,  and  we  need 
funding  to  address  long-term  needs  at 
state  fish  hatcheries,  dams,  boat  ramps 
and  other  facilities,”  Austen  reported. 
“In  the  last  few  months,  we’ve  made 
real  progress  on  the  funding  front.  But 
there  is  still  a lot  to  do.” 

Austen  cited  the  introduction  of 
House  Bill  2155  as  one  positive  step  to 
address  funding  woes.  The  bill  was  de- 
veloped by  a coalition  of  angling  and 
boating  organizations  working  in  co- 
operation with  key  legislators.  It  would 
increase  fees  for  fishing  licenses  and 
boat  registrations,  some  of  which 
haven’t  changed  since  1991.  Fishing  li- 
censes and  boat  registrations  account 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Commis- 
sion revenue.  Unlike  most  other  state 
government  agencies,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  does  not  receive  annual 
General  Fund  appropriations  for  op- 
erations. 

“Since  1950,  fishing  license  or  per- 
mit fees  have  changed  on  average  every 
six-and-a-half  years.  This  is  the  ninth 
year  with  the  same  fishing  license  fees. 
It’s  the  fourteenth  year  with  the  same 
trout  stamp  and  boat  registration  fees. 
We  are  at  the  end — we  are  actually  well 
past  the  end — of  a fishing  license  fee 
cycle,”  Austen  noted.  As  written,  the 
modernized  fees  in  HB  2155  should 
provide  enough  operating  revenue  to 
sustain  the  Fish  Fund  and  Boat  Fund 
for  seven  years. 

Austen  also  praised  the  Growing 
Greener  II  funding  initiative  recently 
proposed  by  Governor  Edward  Rendell 
for  its  potential  to  make  a positive  im- 
pact for  the  agency  and  its  constituents. 


“The  Governor’s  proposal  would  allo- 
cate $50  million  in  new  Growing 
Greener  II  conservation  bond  fund 
money  to  be  split  between  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission and  to  improve  state  infrastruc- 
ture over  a period  of  four  or  five  years. 
Sportsmen  all  across  Pennsylvania  will 
benefit  from  the  proposed  investments 
in  open  space  and  habitat  conservation, 
abandoned  mine  lands  reclamation, 
remediation  of  acid  mine  drainage,  and 
nonpoint  source  pollution  abatement,” 
Austen  said. 


Angler's  Notebook 


If  you  think  wearing  a life 
jacket  will  make  you  uncom- 
fortably hot,  think  again.  The 
newest  U.S.  Coast  Guard-ap- 
proved Type  V inflatable  models 
are  feather-light,  airy  and  cool, 
and  one  size  fits  most  adults. 

If  your  outboard  seems  to  lose 
power  or  vibrate  excessively,  you 
might  have  a bent  propeller  shaft. 

Diagnosing  a wobbly  prop  can  be 
difficult.  To  check  for  a bent 
prop  shaft,  first  disconnect  the 
spark  plug  and  place  the  engine 
in  neutral.  Then  spin  the  prop 
with  your  hand,  and  as  it  turns  freely,  as  a frame  of  reference  hold  the  tip  of  a 
screwdriver  or  pen  in  front  of  the  prop  shaft  at  the  nut.  The  stationary  object 
against  the  background  of  the  spinning  prop  lets  you  see  the  slightest  wobble. 

The  depths  beneath  heavUy  weedy  areas  or  places  covered  with  lily  pads  can 
be  quite  cool  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  For  this  reason,  largemouth  bass  can 
be  found  in  surprisingly  shallow  spots  on  the  hottest  days.  Be  sure  to  try  these 
places  with  bass  poppers,  weedless  spoons  or  Texas-rigged  plastic  worms. 

One  key  to  Delaware  River  shad  fishing  success  is  anchoring  in  just  the  right 
spot  to  intercept  migrating  shad.  Study  a likely  area  first  from  downstream 
looking  upstream,  and  determine  where  the  main  current  is  strongest  and 
where  the  flow  weakens.  Anchor  your  boat  so  that  your  lures  are  on  the  edge 
of  the  main  current — between  still  water  and  the  main  current  flow. 
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Governor  Rendell 
Stocks  Season's  First 
Trout  at  Little  Buffalo 
State  Park 

Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell 
stocked  the  first  trout  of  2004  last 
March  1 during  ceremonies  at  Little 
Buffalo  State  Park,  Perry  Gounty.  The 
event  heralded  the  annual  release  of 
millions  of  trout  into  the  state’s  water- 
ways to  support  recreational  angling 
and  its  associated  economic  benefits. 

Fishing  in  Pennsylvania  generates 
about  $1.6  billion  in  economic  activity 
annually.  Trout  fishing  contributes 
some  $500  million  of  that  sum.  Sport 
fishing  supports  14,000  jobs  and  gen- 
erates $53  million  in  annual  revenue 
lor  the  state’s  General  Fund  through 
sales  and  income  taxes.  Outdoors- 
related  spending  accounts  for  about 
one-third  of  all  leisure-travel  expendi- 
tures in  Pennsylvania. 

“We  need  to  do  more  to  realize  the 
full  economic  benefits  that  a strong 
nature  tourism  industry  can  provide 
tor  our  Commonwealth,”  Governor 
Rendell  said.  “By  investing  in  our 
state  parks  and  game  lands,  we  are 
able  to  offer  our  sportsmen  cleaner 
waterways  for  activities  such  as  trout 
fishing.  That  improves  the  quality  of 
life  available  to  all  Pennsylvanians, 
which  helps  us  attract  new  families 
and  businesses.” 

Each  March  1,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  begins  trucking  fish  from 


state  fish  hatcheries  to  publicly  acces- 
sible trout  fishing  waters  in  prepara- 
tion for  trout  season,  which  began  this 
year  at  8 a.m.,  Saturday,  April  17.  The 
Commission  stocked  some  2.2  million 
adult  trout  preseason  in  about  900  wa- 
terways across  the  Commonwealth. 

An  additional  2 million  adult  trout  will 
be  released  during  the  season. 

“Many  of  these  fish  end  up  in  state 
parks  like  Little  Buffalo,  where  millions 
of  people  visit  each  year — not  just  to 
catch  that  elusive  trout,  but  to  swim, 
camp,  hunt,  hike  and  enjoy  the  out- 
doors,” Governor  Rendell  said.  “This 
year,  stocking  trucks  from  state  fish 
hatcheries  will  travel  more  than 
360,000  miles  across  Pennsylvania 

highways  and  rural 
routes  to  deliver 
trout  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to 
the  moon  and  half- 
way back,”  the  Gov- 
ernor added. 

State  fish  hatch- 
eries and  other  pub- 
lic facilities  such  as 
dams,  boat  launches 
and  state  parks 
stand  to  benefit 
from  Governor 


Rendell’s  plan  to  renew  and  enhance 
the  Commonwealth’s  Growing  Greener 
program.  Funds  from  an  $800  million 
Growing  Greener  bond  issue  would  be 
distributed  among  three  areas  over  four 
years: 

• $300  million  for  parks,  open 
space  and  farmland,  including  $80 
million  in  state  park  improvements 
and  $50  million  in  capital  funds  for 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  the 
Game  Commission. 

• $330  million  for  environmental 
cleanup. 

• $170  million  to  revitalize  older 
communities. 

• Revenue  from  fees  on  pollution 
will  repay  the  bonds  and  interest  on 
them.  Under  the  Governor’s  proposed 
2004-05  budget,  garbage-disposal  fees 
would  rise  by  $5  a ton,  and  the  fees 
would  be  broadened  to  include  a fee  of 
$4  per  ton  on  residual  waste.  The  pro- 
posal also  includes  a fee  of  15  cents  a 
pound  on  toxic  waste  emissions. 

“Investing  in  our  natural  assets  like 
our  streams  and  parks  makes  environ- 
mental and  business  sense,”  Governor 
Rendell  said.  “We  must  protect  and 
upgrade  these  lands  so  Pennsylvanians  | 
can  enjoy  this  splendor  for  years  to  t 

come.”  I 
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Proposal  to  Allow  All  Tackle  in  Delayed-Harvest  Areas 


A notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
was  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bul- 
letin on  March  13,  2004,  to  invite  pub- 
lic comment  on  a proposal  to  change 
special  fishing  regulations  for  Delayed- 
Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only 
(DHALO)  areas.  The  notice  estab- 
lishes a 90-day  period  of  public  com- 
ment and  states  that  the  Commission 
will  hold  two  public  meetings/hearings 
on  these  proposed  regulations. 

Even  though  the  formal  public  com- 
ment period  on  this  proposal  started 
on  March  13,  the  Commission  has  al- 
ready received  more  than  350  written 
and  email  comments  on  the  proposal. 
Because  this  concept  has  attracted 
much  public  interest,  the  Commission 
decided  to  have  an  extended  comment 
period  as  well  as  the  public  meetings. 
All  comments  received  will  be  provided 
to  the  members  of  the  Commission  for 
their  review  and  consideration.  The 
public  comment  period  will  end  in 
June.  It  is  possible  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  review  this  proposal  at  its  July 
2004  meeting. 

Some  people  submitting  comments 
seem  to  believe  the  proposal  is  broader 
in  scope  than  it  is.  We  have  two  De- 
layed-Harvest special-regulation  pro- 
grams for  trout:  Delayed  Harvest 
Artificial  Lures  Only  (DHALO)  and 
Delayed  Harvest  Fly  Fishing 
Only(DHFFO).  The  pro- 
posed change  applies  only  to 
the  DHALO  (artificial-lures- 
only)  areas.  It  does  not  apply 
to  Delayed-Harvest  areas  with 
fly-fishing-only  special  regula- 
tions. Delayed-Harvest  areas 
are  managed  with  stocked 
trout. 

Delayed-Harvest  regula- 
tions are  designed  to  maxi- 
mize total  recreational  fishing 
opportunities  and  to  mix  both 
a harvest  and  a catch-and- 
release  component.  Using 
stocked  trout  and  tailoring 
fishing  regulations  to  take  best 
advantage  of  changing  stream 


conditions  achieve  this  goal.  As  a re- 
sult of  extending  the  fishing  opportu- 
nities for  a longer  period,  streams  in 
Delayed-Harvest  programs  are  among 
the  most  popular  for  all  special-regu- 
lation trout  waters. 

Under  current  DHALO  regulations, 
the  same  artificial-lures-only  tackle 
restrictions  apply  to  the  harvest  period 
(June  15  through  Labor  Day)  as  those 
that  apply  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  harvest  period  allows  an- 
glers to  take  trout  that  otherwise  face 
less  desirable  habitat  with  the  onset  of 
warmer  water  and  low  flows  typical  of 
most  seasonal  trout-stocked  streams 
during  the  summer. 

Members  of  the  Traditional  Anglers 
of  Pennsylvania  (Traditional  Anglers) 
approached  the  Commission  request- 
ing that  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
Delayed-Harvest  programs  be  modi- 
fied to  permit  all  tackle  during  the 
mid-June  through  Labor  Day  harvest 
period.  Fundamental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Traditional  Anglers  is  the  belief 
that  general  license  and  trout  stamp 
dollars  pay  for  stocked  trout  and  thus 
all  anglers  should  have  equal  access  to 
harvest.  In  addition  to  the  equity  is- 
sue, permitting  all  tackle  during  the 
harvest  period  might  be  beneficial  in 
encouraging  traditional  anglers  to  the 


delayed-harvest  concept.  Moreover,  by 
mid-June,  all  tackle  activity  on  these 
areas  should  be  less  intense  because 
many  anglers  are  less  inclined  to  go 
trout  angling. 

The  Commission  has  reviewed  de- 
layed-harvest and  similar  regulations  on 
seasonal  trout-stocked  waters  in  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions  as  well  as  the  results 
of  studies  on  delayed-harvest  waters  in 
the  Commonwealth.  During  the  sum- 
mer “harvest”  season,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  have  no  tackle 
restrictions  and  in  some  cases  no  mini- 
mum length  limits  on  waters  that  for 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  year  have  more 
restrictive  regulations,  including  no-kill 
and  artificial  lures  only. 

The  Commission  has  decided  to  seek 
public  comment  on  the  concept  of  a no- 
tackle restriction  during  the  harvest  pe- 
riod for  DHALO  areas.  Some  owners  of 
property  through  which  some  DHALO 
waters  flow  have  expressed  concerns 
about  this  proposal,  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  specifically  invited  comments 
on  a number  of  issues,  including  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  change  on  those 
Delayed- Harvest  areas  located  on  waters 
that  flow  through  private  property. 

View  the  complete  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  on  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Youth  Bass  Anglers 
Conservation  School 
Invites  State  Students 
to  Apply 

The  Youth  Bass  Anglers  Conservation 
School  is  seeking  applicants  for  its  four- 
day  program  in  July.  The  school  will 
provide  a unique  learning  experience  for 
young  Pennsylvanians  with  a passion  for 
fishing  and  a thirst  for  warmwater  fish- 
ery knowledge.  The  school,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  state,  is  a cooperative  ef- 
fort among  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
BASS,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources,  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  Penn  State  University. 

The  program  will  be  held  Sunday 
evening,  July  18,  through  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, July  21,  on  Lake  Perez  at  Penn 
State’s  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  in 
Centre  County. 

Instruction  will  be  geared  toward 
young  people  who  already  possess 
some  basic  outdoor  skills  and  fishing 
experience. 

Application  and  enrollment  began  in 
March  for  students  aged  14  to  17.  The 
application  deadline  is  May  28,  2004. 
Study  topics  will  include  fish  biology, 
fisheries  management,  habitat  improve- 
ment, boating  safety,  fishing  skills  and 
techniques,  fish  and  boating  law  en- 
forcement, fisheries  and  conservation 
careers,  and  tournament  angling. 

Student  applicants  must  submit  a 
written  essay  on  the  topics  “What  fishing 
means  to  me”  and  the  importance  of 
conservation.  They  must  also  provide  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  a teacher 
or  close  associate.  A total  of  26  students 
will  be  selected. 

A $100  enrollment  fee  will  be  charged 
on  acceptance,  so  students  are  encour- 
aged to  seek  organizational  sponsorship 
through  sporting,  community  or  civic 
groups. 

For  applications  and  more  details, 
contact  Dave  Flouser  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission  at  (814) 
359-5219,  or  by  email  at 

dhouser@state.pa.us. 
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Pat  Shine  (right) 
was  rece fitly 
recognized  as  the 
2003  Pennsylvania 
Water  Rescue 
Instructor  of  the 
Year.  Pat  has  been 
a water  rescue 
instructor  since 
1989,  teaching  all 
certified 
Commission 
water-rescue 
programs.  Pat  is  a 

member  of  the  Glade  Township  Rescue  Team,  in  Warren  County.  He  has  been 
involved  in  many  successful  rescues  as  part  of  that  team.  Pat  received  a 
certificate  and  a framed  2000  Pennsylvania  Waterways  Conservation  Stamp 
and  Print.  Presenting  the  award  were  Commission  Boating  Safety  Education 
Manager  Dan  Martin  (center)  and  the  Commission’s  Volunteer  Water  Rescue 
Coordinator  George  Angstadt. 

Online  Boat  Registration  Renewals 

Beginning  last  February,  boat  owners  were  able  to  renew  their  Pennsylvania 
boat  regist’^ations  online,  thanks  to  an  expanded  customer  service  feature  on 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  web  site.  Boaters  wishing  to  renew  their  current 
boat  registrations  can  log  on  to  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  click  on  “Outdoor  Shop,”  and  then  select  “Boat  Renew- 
als,” where  they  can  fill  in  the  required  information  fields.  A temporary  Internet 
registration  valid  for  30  days  can  then  be  printed.  Traditional  registration 
materials  will  be  mailed  to  the  registrant’s  home.  A $2  issuing-agent  fee  will  be 
levied  for  the  service. 

“Improving  our  already  popular  web  site  to  allow  boat  registration  renew- 
als is  yet  another  way  the  Commission  provides  great  customer  service,”  said 
Commission  Executive  Director  Dr.  Douglas  Austen.  “Online  sales  of  fishing 
licenses  have  risen  steadily  since  we  began  offering  that  option  in  2001,  and  I 
expect  that  registration  renewals  will  provide  an  equally  efficient  and  popular 
alternative  for  our  constituents.” 

A total  of  355,265  boats  were  registered  in  Pennsylvania  in  2003.  Allegheny 
County  led  the  state  with  the  highest  number  of  registered  watercraft:  27,932. 
Coming  in  second  to  Allegheny  County  was  Bucks  County  with  16,332  regis- 
trations. York  County  captured  third  place  with  13,526. 

Overall,  the  total  number  of  registrations  fell  slightly,  down  2,464  compared 
to  the  2002  figures.  , n 

Commission  officials  speculate  - t»aa  ai-* 

that  last  year’s  wet  spring  and 
summer,  with  many  rain-soaked 
weekends,  may  have  accounted  for 
some  of  the  decline  in  registra- 
tions and  renewals.  Slower  new- 
boat  sales  across  the  nation  may 
also  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania registrations. 
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Boot  Registration  Renewal 

This  Boat  Renewal  will  eicpire  on  3/3112906 
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beatme  programs  and  raribti*s  tfarongbsmt  th*  ftat*. 
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PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  an  )(.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 

For  multiple  copies,  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 

Title 

Description 

□ Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

□ Careers  with  the  PFBC 

Opportunity  descnptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 

□ Dnnking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Brochure  about  habitat  components 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

□ Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

Basic  how-to  information  sheet 

□ Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  & Boating! 

Commission's  funding  needs  and  includes  a pocket  guide 

□ Paddle  Pennsylvania 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

□ PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

□ Personal  Flotation  Devices 

All  about  lifejackets,  life  vests  and  life  preservers 

□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania 

Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 

□ Snakes  in  Basements  and  Buildings 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet 

□ Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

□ To  Protect,  Conserve  and  Enhance 

Waterways  conservation  officer  career  information 

Region  Brochures  -"Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania" 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


NORTHWEST  Counties:  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest, 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  1 Counties:  Cameron,  Clearfield, 

Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 

NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  2 Counties:  Centre,  Clinton, 
Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga,  Union 
NORTHEAST  Counties:  Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia, 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 

Wayne,  Wyoming 

SOUTHWEST  Counties:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria, ! 
Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 
SOUTHCENTRAL  Counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair, 

Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Lebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry,  York  • 

SOUTHEAST  Counties:  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  * 
Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northhampton,  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill 


Approved  trout  waters  • Pumpout  stations 
Boat  access/launch  ramps  • Special  regulation  areas 
Class  A wild  trout  streams  » Universally  accessible  areas 
PFBC  locations  • FREE  of  charge! 


Nanne  

Address  _______ 

City State ZIP 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Education  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  e-mailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to;  ra-be@state.pa.us 


FOR  ONLINE  PUBLICATIONS,  GO  TO:  WWW.FISH.STATE.PA.US 


PFBC  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 

Code#  Quantity 


I 


PA  Species 


Description 


Subtotal 


Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Forage  Fishes  (i7"  x 22"  fuii  color ) 

103FCHTS 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (17"  x 22"  fuii  color) 

103RCHTS 

$3.77 

I 


Books  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


1 PAAmohibians  & Reotiles 

.103AMPR 

$9.43 

1 

■ 

■ Guide  to  Public  Fishinq  Waters  and  Boatinq  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

1 

1 Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 

1 Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

1 

Pfl.tcllCS/JVIlJ.ffS  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  Shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NCOP98 

$4.71 

1999  Northern  Leooard  Frog 

111NLFR99 

$4.71 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111MPTU00 

$4.71 

2001  Sootted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4.71 

2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Black  Phase  New! 

111TMBR04 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Yellow  Phase  New! 

111TIMB04 

$4.71 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Sauoeve 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

2004  PLAY  Patch:  Chain  Pickerel  New! 

111PLAY04 

$2.83 1 

2003  Trout  Stamo  "Morning  Memories" 

111TROU03 

$4.71 

2004  Trout  Stamp  "Quiet  Time" 

111TROU04 

$4.71 

2003  Waterways  Conservation 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

2003  Game  Fish  Series  Waiieve 

111GAME03 

$4.71 

2004  Game  Fish  Series  CraoDie 

111GAME04 

$4.71 

I'm  a Pennsvivania  Angler  Patch  aex  one  for 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hat  or  ves  . 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

Short  16-ounce  mug  (removable  base  to  add  ice) 

115SIV1UG03 

$4.71 

Tall  16-ounce  mug  (fits  most  vehicle  cud  holders) 

115TMUG03 

$4.71 

Nature  Cards  Set  #1  (Single  Pack) 

103NC101 

$2.83 

PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL 

$5.66 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 

PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

Subtotal 

Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00  - ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $1 0.00  or  more  - ADD  $3.00 

PeiM^Iyama  Awgfer  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 


□ New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 


Free  PJLAY  Subscriptions 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  9 (16  issues) 

□ Age:  10(12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


Name 


Child's  Name 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Please  mail  entire  form 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  Educational 
Media  Services,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery 
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Here  is  a photo  of  my  Dad,  Jim 
Grosjean,  with  a nice  27-inch  walleye 
he  caught  at  Lake  Wilhelm,  Maurice 
K.  Goddard  State  Park,  Mercer 
County.  Although  he  is  a dedicated 
catch-and-release  fisherman  when  it 
comes  to  largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass,  northern  pike  and  muskies,  this 
walleye  made  it  to  my  Mom’s  kitchen 
for  a tasty  fish  dinner.  Over  the  years 
my  father  has  instilled  in  me  and  in 
all  his  grandchildren  a love  of  fishing 
and  a respect  for  nature. — Jim 
Grosjean  Jr.,  Glenshaw. 

Picture  Yourself 
on  This  Page! 

To  contribute  a photo  to  this  page, 
please  send  only  snapshots  and 
prints — no  slides  and  no  pictures 
larger  than  8x10.  Include  a self-ad- 
dressed,  stamped  envelope  if  you 
want  your  picture  returned.  Address 
items  to:  The  Editor,  PA  Angler  & 
Boater,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000. 


Kaylea  Burton,  age  4,  proudly  holds 
her  first  largemouth  bass  she  caught 
in  a Dauphin  County  pond.  She 
caught  the  bass  on  a worm  and 
bobber  with  her  “Barbie”  fishing  rod. 


Mark  Michaux,  Donora,  holds  a 20- 
inch,  4-pound,  4-ounce  smallmouth 
bass  he  caught  in  the  Monongahela 
River  near  Monessen.  The  smallie 
earned  Mark  a Senior  Angler  Award. 


Courtney  E. 
Dean,  age  1 1, 
caught  this 
bullfrog  in  a 
wetlands  near 
Herminie, 
Westmoreland 
County.  The 
bullfrog  was 
about  6 inches 
long  from 
snout  to  vent. 
Her  sister, 
Caitlin,  age 
10,  caught 
this  25-pound 
snapping 
turtle  in  the 
same  location. 
Caitlin’s  turtle 
was  14  inches 
across. 


Terry  Michener  shows  the  nice 
crappie  she  caught  last  summer  while 
fishing  with  her  brother,  Ron,  at 
Promised  Land  Lake,  Promised  Land 
State  Park,  Pike  County.  The  crappie 
fell  for  a crankbait. 
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Common  Themes 
of  Conservation, 
Fishing  and 
Boating  Groups 

A simple  truth  about  conservation  and 
environmental  efforts  is  that  no  single 
agency,  organization  or  individual  can 
accomplish  substantial  efforts  on  his 
own.  No  entity  by  itself  has  the  funding, 
expertise  or  personnel  to  deal  with  the 
truly  major  issues  facing  the  state. 
Fortunately,  as  a result  of  many  people 
understanding  this  paradigm,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  developed  a broad  network  of 
environmental  and  conservation  orga- 
nizations. 

Consider  the  beginnings  long  ago  of 
such  venerable  organizations  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  which  started  in  1932  as  a group 
to  light  for  clean  water  to  improve  fish- 
eries. The  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy also  began  in  1932,  and  it  is  a 
major  player  in  land  preservation,  in- 
cluding its  role  in  the  recently  an- 
nounced Erie  Bluffs  State  Park,  to  be 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources. 

Dozens  of  other  organizations  now 
play  critical  roles  in  shaping  Penn- 
sylvania’s future.  In  just  the  past  three 
months,  I have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  leaders  of  many  of  these 
groups,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Envi- 
ronmental Council,  Pennsylvania  Trout, 
Southern  Allegheny  Conservancy, 
Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  Federation,  Uni- 
fied Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  and 
many  other  conservation,  fishing  and 


boating  groups.  I’ve  also  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  natural  resource 
I activities  and  agendas  with  staff  of 
these  organizations.  Some  common 
themes  seem  to  be  clearly  forming  as  a 
result  of  all  these  discussions. 

First,  we  have  much  more  in  common 
than  we  have  as  differences.  As  in  any 
family,  there  are  divergent  views  on  some 
topics.  But  when  it  comes  to  basic  val- 
ues, we  are  generally  on  the  same  page. 
We  all  want  clean  streams,  we  all  want  to 
stop  rampant  conversion  of  land,  we 
want  to  preserve  open  space,  and  we  seek 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Penn- 
sylvanians, just  to  cite  a few  examples. 

When  we  focus  on  these  issues,  we  are 
a potent  force  for  change,  and  we  can  ac- 
complish great  goals.  A wonderful  ex- 
ample of  this  cooperation  was  the 
water-trail  workshop,  hosted  May  26  by 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  at  its  Elar- 
risburg  headquarters.  The  workshop 
was  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Society  in  partnership 
with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Pennsylvania  En- 
vironmental Council.  Participants  came 
from  these  organizations  and  dozens  of 
other  groups.  Our  common  goal  was  to 
create  systems  of  water  trails  that  can  be 
used  for  a wide  variety  of  purposes  in- 
cluding paddling,  motorboats,  fishing 
and  nature-watching.  Different  uses, 
common  goal.  Seepage  60  of  this  issue  for 
a more  complete  review  of  this  workshop. 

Next,  we  should  all  realize  that  the  op- 
portunities to  perform  our  work  are  vir- 
tually limitless.  All  too  often  we  view  the 
world,  and  the  funding  base  for  our 
work,  as  a pie  of  limited  dimensions. 
When  one  diner  wants  a larger  piece, 
someone  else  gets  less.  This  perception 
is  not  always  the  case.  It  is  well-known 
that  our  citizens  strongly  support  a clean 
Pennsylvania:  There  are  federal  dollars 
to  obtain,  foundations  with  funding 
available,  and  innovative  mechanisms  to 
be  implemented  for  making  the  pie 
larger.  Furthermore,  by  working  to- 
gether in  increasingly  better  ways  to 
complement  our  resources,  we  can  be- 
come even  more  effective. 

A simple  example  is  the  watershed 
approach  used  throughout  the  state  and 
nation.  Many  local  partners  come  to- 


Dr.  Douglas  Austen  addresses  the 
June  15  rally  at  the  Capitol. 

gether  to  identify  the  problems  and  find 
funding  sources.  As  often  happens,  the 
resulting  solutions  are  far  more  creative 
than  anyone  would  have  anticipated  go- 
ing into  the  effort.  Such  are  our  chal- 
lenges; innovative  partnerships  spawn 
creative  solutions. 

Finally,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sepa- 
rate and  conflicting  “environmental” 
and  “conservation”  communities  or 
agendas.  Certainly  there  exists  a spec- 
trum of  opinions,  but  don’t  let  those 
opposed  to  our  general  philosophy  of 
improving  the  natural  resources  of 
Pennsylvania  try  to  force  a wedge  among 
us  by  creating  artificial  divides. 

Since  1866,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion has  been  an  active  part  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental movement.  Initially  desig- 
nated to  restore  shad  runs  in  the  rivers, 
the  Commission  has  pursued  an  agenda 
that  has  obviously  included  fishing  and 
boating,  but  also  dam  removal,  clean 
water,  endangered  species  and  much 
more.  In  my  tenure  as  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, I hope  to  build  upon  this  energy 
and  forge  new  coalitions  with  the  many 
other  entities  that  share  the  same  com- 
mon purpose,  as  well  as  to  work 
collegially  with  those  who  don’t.  We  can 
do  much  together  to  make  Pennsylvania 
a better  home  for  all  of  us,  and  we  all 
have  a place  at  the  table. 


Executive  Director 
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Sporting  Interests  Rally  to  Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating 


Something  a little  outside  the  ordinary  happened  in  Harrisburg  June  1 5 when  a group  of  in- 
terested citizens  massed  at  the  Capitol.  While  rallies  there  are  commonplace,  it’s  not  every  day 
the  assemblage  tells  legislators  they’re  asking  to  pay  higher  fees.  Considering,  however,  that  the 
exceptional  group  was  made  up  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  women,  the  state’s  original  con- 
servationists with  a long  history  of  supporting  fishing,  boating  and  aquatic  resource  protec- 
tion, perhaps  it’s  not  really  all  that  surprising. 

“We’re  extremely  gratified  by  the  leadership  role  the  state’s  sportsmen  and  women  have  taken 
in  seeking  appropriate  operating  funds  for  fishing  and  boating  programs  and  in  seeking  dedi- 
cated funding  for  related  infrastructure,”  said  Commission  Executive  Director  Dr.  Douglas 
Austen.  “A  rally  like  this  punctuates  the  message  that  adequate  funding  is  not  just  an  agency 
issue,  but  that  it’s  a matter  of  real  importance  to  the  2.5  million  Pennsylvanians  who  fish  and 
boat  and  to  the  14,000  Pennsylvania  citizens  whose  jobs  are  supported  by  these  activities.” 

The  Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating  Rally  on  June  15  was  organized  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  co-sponsored  by  the  Unified  Sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Pennsylvania  Boating  Association  of  Southeast  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Trout, 
Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  Federation,  the  Pennsylvania  Boating  Association  of  Southwest  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Coalition  of  Concerned  Pennsylvania  Anglers. 

These  same  groups  worked  directly  with  legislators  to  create  and  introduce  House  Bill  2155. 
The  bill  proposes  modest  user- fee  increases  of  boat  registrations  and  fishing  licenses.  Those 
gathered  at  the  rally  also  spoke  in  favor  of  a dedicated  source  of  funding  for  the  state-owned 
dams,  fish  hatcheries  and  public  access  areas  that  serve  as  the  backbone  of  the  state’s  fishing 
and  boating. 

The  Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating  Rally  was  designed  to  focus  legislative  attention 
on  funding  issues  (operating  funds  and  infrastructure  needs)  and  demonstrate  that  sporting 
interests  are  also  active  politically.  In  addition  to  participating  in  the  rally,  conservation  groups, 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  individual  anglers  and  boaters  have  sent  legislators  hundreds  of  letters 
supporting  operating  and  infrastructure  funding.  Samples  of  these  letters  are  available  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

“The  state’s  sportsmen  and  women  are  not  shy  about  making  sure  their  voices  are  heard  by 
their  elected  officials.  The  message  they  sent  at  the  rally  was  certainly  clear:  Once  again  they 
are  willing  to  pull  their  weight  to  ensure  that  fishing,  boating  and  aquatic  protections  programs 
can  continue.  Pennsylvanians  have  a rich  history  of  fishing  and  boating.  Hopefully,  passage 
of  House  Bill  2155  and  the  creation  of  a dedicated  funding  source  for  fishing  and  boating  in- 
frastructure will  ensure  their  productive  future  as  well,”  said  Austen. 

Rally  speakers  included 
(from  top  right)  PA  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
Executive  Director  Melody 
Zullinger,  PA  B.A.S.S. 
Chapter  Federation  State 
Conservation  Director  Bill 
Reichert,  Governor’s  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Conservation 
Youth  Council  Chairperson 
Meredith  Odato,  Governor’s 
Advisory  Council  on  Fish- 
ing, Hunting  and  Conserva- 
tion member  Mike  Pruss, 
Coalition  of  Concerned 
Pennsylvania  Anglers  Presi- 
dent Fred  Bohls,  and  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  President 
Samuel  M.  Concilia. 
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All  around  Pennsylvania 

We’re  all  over  the  Commonwealth  in  this  issue!  Some  of  the  fishing  spots 
highlighted  include  Lake  Erie,  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  Lake 
Nockamixon,  Pool  3 of  the  Allegheny  River,  Stony  Creek  in  Dauphin  County, 
the  main-stem  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Frankstown  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
River.  Our  contributors  take  substantial  steps  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  in  these  features  and  in  all  their  submissions.  Before  publication 
we  also  routinely  send  articles  to  Commission  experts  to  ensure  the  articles’ 
accuracy  further  and  confirm  the  information’s  timeliness. 

For  this  issue,  Lake  Erie  Research  Unit  Fisheries  Biologist  Roger  Kenyon  re- 
viewed Mike  Bleech’s  article  on  Lake  Erie  perch  fishing,  on  page  12.  Commis- 
sion Area  2 Fisheries  Manager  A1  Woomer  reviewed  Linda  Steiner’s  article  on 
fisheries  management  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  on  page  16.  Commis- 
sion Area  6 Fisheries  Biologist  Dave  Miko  checked  Ron  Steffe’s  article  on  Lake 
Nockamixon,  on  page  32,  and  my  article  on  fishing  the  main-stem 
Susquehanna  River,  on  page  44.  Commission  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick 
Lorson  went  over  Jeff  Knapp’s  article  on  bass  fishing  in  Pool  3 of  the  Allegheny 
River,  on  page  36.  Commission  Area  Habitat  Manager  Karl  Lutz  and  Water- 
shed Analysis  Section  Chief  Dave  Spotts  reviewed  WCO  Mark  A. 
Sweppenhiser’s  article  on  stream  improvements  in  Dauphin  County’s  Stony 
Creek,  on  page  21. 

In  addition  to  going  over  these  manuscripts,  some  of  these  reviewers  were 
the  articles’  interview  subjects,  which  required  even  more  of  their  time  and  care 
in  providing  accurate,  informative  details. 

Thanks  go  to  these  Commission  experts  for  their  assistance  and  diligence! 

Speaking  of  checking  things  out,  be  sure  to  read  regular  contributor  Vic 
Attardo’s  thorough  treatment  of  how  to  use  salted  stickbaits.  Jf  you’re  a bass 
fisherman,  these  versatile  lures  should  be  part  of  your  arsenal.  Read  this  article 
on  page  22. 

Lastly,  in  his  article  beginning  on  page  40,  contributor  Chris  Gorsuch  sheds 
much  light  on  how  and  where  to  catch  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass, 
walleyes  and  striped  bass  at  night  across  Pennsylvania.  You  might  be  surprised 
how  after  dark  a dog-day,  no-fish  afternoon  can  become  a fish-filled  adven- 
ture.— Art  Michaels,  Editor. 


THIS  MONTH  IN  PFBC  HISTORY 

J 

1931.  Act  121,  wliidi  became  effective  July  1,  required  motorboats  on  inland  waters 
to  be  licensed.  The  law  mandated  that  boaters  purchase  metal  license  plates  and  af- 
fix them  to  both  sides  of  the  boat  bow.  The  license  cost  $1  per  motor  cylinder.  En- 
forcement of  this  law  was  placed  with  the  Fish  Commission.  This  act  also  gave  the 
Fish  Commission  authority  to  set  general  and  special  rules  and  regulations  for  boat 
operation  and  navigation. 

1963.  An  act  of  August  14  created  the  Boating  Advisory  Board. 

1969.  The  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  Act  of  August  1 5 provided  the  Commission  with  funds 
from  the  sale  of  motorboat  fuel. 
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On  the  cover 


This  issue’s  front  cover  shows  regular  contributor 
Mike  Bleech  with  a 4.5-pound  largemouth  bass  he 
caught  on  a popper.  For  bass  fishing  fun,  in  this 
issue  please  see  the  articles  on  pages  8,  22,  32,  36,  44 
and  49.  Photo  by  Mike  Bleech. 

Please  note  the  “I’m  a Pennsvlvania  Angler” 
patch  that  Mike  is  sporting  on  his  life  jacket  and 
the  older  version  on  his  hat.  Show  your  support  for 
fishing  and  get  your  very  own  patch.  Turn  to  page 
62  for  information  on  how  to  order. 
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Irresistible  origins 

I am  not  a tly-fishing  historian,  hut  1 
must  comment  on  Carl  Haensel’s  article 
“Dapping  an  Irresistible,”  in  the  January/ 
February  2004  PA&B.  Carl’s  statement, 
“The  origin  of  the  Irresistible  spun  deer- 
hair  body  appears  to  have  slipped  into 
the  passage  of  time,”  is  certainly  not  ac- 
curate. 

At  least  the  public  origin  of  using  deer 
hair  as  an  effective  buoyant  dry-fly  body 
has  been  readily  documented  in  a vari- 
ety of  articles  and  publications.  For  ex- 
ample, legendary  Catskill  fly-tier  the  late 
Harry  Darbee  clearly  documented  the 
origins  of  his  Rat-Faced  McDougal  and 
its  predecessors,  all  of  which  had  deer- 
hair  bodies,  in  his  book  Catskill  Flytier 
(l.B.  Lippincott,  1977).  This  book  also 
credits  the  origin  of  the  Irresistible  to  the 
late  Joe  Messinger  Sr.  of  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia.  Messinger  was  also  the 
originator  of  the  famous  Messinger 
Deer- Hair  Frog,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  legendary  deer-hair  bugs  of  all 
time.  Today,  Messinger’s  son  and  grand- 
son still  carry  on  the  Messinger  fly-tying 
tradition. 

A further  refinement  of  deer  hair  for 
use  as  dry-fly  bodies  was  also  under- 
taken decades  ago  and  is  still  pursued 
today  by  Frank  Bendick  of  Boswell, 
Pennsylvania.  I chronicled  Bendick’s 
exploits  in  a “Fly  Tier’s  Bench”  article  in 
the  February  1998  Fly  Fishenfian  maga- 
zine. Bendick  took  the  deer-hair  concept 
to  the  next  level  by  going  beyond  the 
natural-gray  bulky  body  and  utilizing 
hatch-matching  colors  of  deer  hair 
closely  trimmed,  thus  mimicking  the 


slender  bodies  not  only  of  mayflies,  but 
of  stoneflies,  caddis  flies  and  even 
midges  down  to  size  24.  These  tying 
techniques  still  retain  the  buoyancy  of 
the  deer  hair. 


No  doubt,  others  have  labored  in 
anonymity  with  similar  concepts,  but 
these  three  tiers’  contributions  have 
been  documented. 


iff 


Being  a "VIP' 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  depends  on  so  many  valued  volunteers  to  ac- 
complish so  many  tasks.  In  law  enforcement  there  are  the  devoted  deputies 
who  assist  in  both  regulation  enforcement,  public  education  and  stocking  fish. 
The  general  public  is  quite  involved  in  helping  the  Commission  across  the  state 
by  assisting  in  stocking,  reporting  offenders  and  assisting  in  stream  clean-ups. 
Another  group  of  volunteers  includes  the  dedicated  conservation  groups  and 
local  sportmen’s  clubs  that  assist  in  stream  improvement  and  special  youth 
education  programs.  They  do  whatever  it  takes  to  protect  our  waters  and  the 
water  sports  we  love.  And  still  yet  another  group  of  volunteers  is  the 
Commission’s  volunteer  instructors. 

I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a certified  fishing  and  boating  skills  volunteer 
instructor  in  southcentral  PA  for  the  past  four  years.  It  certainly  isn’t  difficult 
becoming  one:  Just  attend  and  pass  the  necessary  eight  hours  of  courses  for 
certification.  Volunteer  instructors  work  with  regional  Commission  aquatic 
resources  program  specialists,  WCOs  and  the  general  public  to  fill  specific  edu- 
cational needs.  Youth 
field  days,  fishing  skills 
classes  for  kids,  and 
boating  and  water 
safety  awareness 
courses  are  just  some  of 
the  things  you’ll  find 
yourself  involved  in  as  a 
volunteer  instructor. 

Before  you  know  it, 
you  might  have  the  task 
of  assisting  or  teaching 
a very  large  fishing  skills  class  like  Westsylvania  Adventures — 4,000  kids  over 
a two-day  period,  but  with  lots  of  help  from  other  sources  mentioned  above. 
Teaching  our  kids  is  especially  fun  and  sometimes  quite  hilarious,  but  most 
often  endearing. 

For  example,  a few  years  ago  I taught  a large  group  of  pre-schoolers  in  west- 
ern Bedford  County  about  “fish”  in  general  (since  they  were  much  too  young 
to  take  a fishing  skills  course).  I had  a beautiful  mounted  largemouth  bass  for 
them  to  look  at  and  touch.  I asked  them,  “What  do  you  think  a big  bass  like 
this  really  likes  to  eat?”  All  the  kids’  hands  shot  up,  but  the  little  girl  that  I picked 
for  the  first  answer  said,  “Fish  food.  You  sprinkle  it  on  top  of  the  water  and  the 
fish  come  up  and  eat  it!” 

We’re  all  here  to  “Keep  PA  fishing  and  boating.”  If  becoming  a volunteer  in- 
structor appeals  to  you,  becoming  one  is  only  as  far  away  as  contacting  a Com- 
mission aquatic  resources  program  specialist,  WCO  or  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  You’ll  find  all  this  information  on  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  On  the  left  side  of  the  main  page  in  the  drop-down 
menu  under  “Popular  Pages,”  scroll  to  and  click  on  “Directory,”  where  you’ll 
find  education  and  law  enforcement  contacts. — Jim  Snyder,  Hopewell. 
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Although  I find  Carl’s  research  on 
his  subject  less  than  complete,  I could 
not  agree  with  him  more  that  those 
who  thought  of  using  deer  hair  in  this 
manner  deserve  an  award.  The  first 
three  names  to  be  inscribed  on  that 
award  should  be  Darbee,  Messinger 
and  Bendick. — Len  Lichvar,  Boswell. 

Thank  you  for  presenting  some  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  the 
origins  of  the  Adams  Irresistible.  It  is 
always  intriguing  to  decipher  more  of 
the  history  of  fly  tying.  Over  the 
course  of  time,  many  individuals  have 
come  up  with  a variety  of  creative  so- 
lutions to  fly-fishing  problems.  I am 
especially  glad  to  be  able  to  credit  Mr. 
Messinger  with  the  creation  of  one  of 
my  favorite  fly  patterns. — Carl 
Haensel. 

More  snakes  lately? 

Is  it  my  imagination  or  am  I seeing 
more  snakes  than  normal  lately?  I live  in 
a semi-rural  area,  so  it’s  not  that  un- 
usual to  come  across  a snake  now  and 
then  in  the  woods.  But  during  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  it  seems  like  there  have 
been  more  around,  especially  near  my 
house  and  down  by  the  creek. — Emailed 
item  (from  one  or  more  people)  taken 
from  the  “Q&A”  area  of  the  Commissions 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Your  observations  of  local  snake 
populations  are  probably  right  on. 
This  doesn’t  mean  there  are  more 
snakes.  It  just  means  you  are  seeing 
them  in  different  areas  and  at  different 
times. 

Many  Pennsylvania  snake  species, 
such  as  eastern  garter  snakes  and  east- 
ern milk  snakes,  frequent  lowlands 
and  grassy  areas.  During  hot,  dry 
weather,  especially  in  the  drought  con- 
ditions like  much  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  experiencing,  even  species  that 
typically  prefer  forests  and  rocky  hill- 
sides (timber  rattlesnakes  and  north- 
ern ringneck  snakes,  for  example) 
begin  to  move  toward  valleys  and 
stream  bottoms. 

Some  people  think  this  movement 
is  prompted  by  a search  for  water,  but 


this  explanation  is  only  partially 
correct.  The  snakes  themselves 
are  not  necessarily  looking  for 
sources  of  water,  but  the  small 
animals  (mice,  chipmunks,  toads, 
etc.)  that  snakes  feed  on  are  looking  for 
water.  The  “additional”  snakes  you  are 
seeing  are  merely  following  their  food 
sources.  As  cooler  fall  temperatures 
arrive,  theses  snakes  will  gradually 
move  back  into  the  areas  where  you  are 
more  accustomed  to  encountering 
them. 

Although  you  have  noticed  snakes 
more  frequently  of  late,  you  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  many  more 
snakes  are  actually  around  but  you 
aren’t  seeing.  To  combat  excessive  heat 
at  this  time  of  year,  many  snake  species 
limit  movement  to  the  relative  cool  of 
the  nighttime  and  therefore  are  rarely 
seen  by  most  of  us.  Eastern  kingsnakes 
and  northern  brown  snakes  are  typi- 
cally most  active  during  the  day,  but 
they  are  almost  exclusively  nocturnal 
during  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 
The  eastern  worm  snake  deals  with 
heat  in  a different  way:  It  burrows 
deeply  into  the  soil  to  stay  cool. 

In  addition  to  seeing  more  snakes, 
you  might  also  begin  to  see  numbers  of 
very  small  snakes.  Young  snakes  are 
usually  born  or  hatch  in  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  Snakes  give  birth  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Species  that  lay  eggs,  such  as 
the  black  rat  snake,  are  termed  “ovipa- 
rous.” Other  species,  including  queen 
snakes  and  northern  water  snakes,  give 
birth  to  live  young  and  are  termed 
“ovoviviparous.” 

All  snakes  are  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  re- 
sources. Fear  or  negative  attitudes 
about  snakes  often  stem  from  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  role  in 
the  ecosystem.  A person’s  attitude 
about  snakes  appears  to  correlate  with 
the  relative  nearness  of  a snake  at  any 
given  time.  For  example,  some  people 
do  not  think  twice  about  snakes  until 
they  show  up  in  their  backyard,  shed  or 
house.  The  majority  of  snakes  appear- 
ing in  these  areas  are  nonvenomous, 
harmless  and  usually  beneficial.  In- 


Eastern 

kingsnake 


creased  awareness-^'  of  snakes  and 
their  habits  usually  leads  to  a new  ap- 
preciation of  them  and  their  part  in 
our  world.  The  Commission  offers  a 
special  “Amphibians  & Reptiles”  sec- 
tion on  its  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  including  ar- 
ticles and  pictures  you  can  view,  print 
or  download.  Field  guides  and  life  his- 
tory books  are  great  tools  for  bridging 
gaps  in  knowledge.  The  book  Pennsyl- 
vania Amphibians  & Reptiles,  pub- 
lished by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
is  available  for  purchase  online  at  the 
“Outdoor  Shop.” — Andrew  J.  Shiels, 
Chief,  Division  of  Research. 


BACKTALK 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
invites  you  to  write  or  email  letters 
to  the  editor  if  you  have  an  idea  or 
comment  on  anything  about  the 
Commission.  Please  hold  letters 
to  no  more  than  200  words.  Let- 
ters must  be  signed  with  the 
writer’s  name  and  address.  Letters 
to  the  Commission  become  the 
property  of  the  Commission,  and 
they  are  edited  for  clarity  and 
space  considerations. 

In  addition,  send  a photograph 
of  you  and  your  catch  to  PA&B  for 
publication  consideration  in  the 
“Cast  & Caught”  column.  See 
page  64  of  this  issue.  Please  send 
only  snapshots  and  prints — no 
slides  and  no  pictures  larger  than 
8x10.  Include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  if  you  want 
your  picture  returned. 

Address  all  correspondence  to: 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-7000;  or  contact 
the  Commission  through  its  web 
site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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by  Dari  Black 


photos  by  the  author 


“Ouch! 


Shaking  my  hand  from  what  felt  like  a 
sting,  I sent  the  small,  dark-brown  critter  flying  into  the  air. 
“Dad,  it  bit  me!” 

“It  didn’t  bite  you — it  pinched  you,”  he  said.  We  were 
standing  almost  knee-deep  in  a Shenango  River  riffle,  hold- 
ing a minnow  seine  above  the  water  while  picking  out  bait 
and  depositing  it  into  a minnow  bucket.  “I  showed  you  how 
to  pick  them  up.  You  didn’t  do  it  properly.  Do  it  right  and 
you  won’t  get  pinched.” 

That  was  my  introduction  to  gathering  hellgrammites, 
over  tour  decades  ago  at  around  age  8 or  9.  I recall  staring  at 
the  tiny  red  wound,  wondering  why  in  the  world  a bass 
would  try  to  eat  creatures  that  look  so  ugly  and  could  pinch 
like  that.  But  Dad  insisted  hellgrammites  were  the  best  solu- 
tion to  summertime  smallmouth  bass-fishing  blues. 


As  it  turned  out,  Dad  was  right  on  both  counts.  First, 
smallmouth  bass  love  to  chow  down  on  hellgrammites — did 
then,  still  do.  Second,  I learned  my  lesson  on  grasping  the 
critters,  and  I have  rarely  suffered  a hellgrammite  “bite”  since. 


What  are  hellgrammites? 


A hellgrammite  is  the  larval  stage  of  the  eastern  dobsontly, 
Corydalus  comiitiis.  Larvae  spend  several  years  in  a stream  or 
river’s  gravel  bed,  growing  as  long  as  4 inches  on  a diet  of 
small  invertebrates.  Eventually,  mature  larvae  crawl  out  of  the 
water  and  construct  a casing  in  rotten  logs  or  soil  near  the 
stream.  Then  they  pupate  into  adult  dobsonflies  with  a wing- 
span of  6 inches. 

Dobsonflies  emerge  from  their  casings  after  sunset  on  a 
warm  summer  evening,  fly  about  to  find  a mate,  deposit  egg 
masses  on  bridge  piers  or  large  rocks  overhanging  the  water, 
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A hellgrammite  is  not  necessarily  the  best  bait  for  big  bass, 
but  for  catching  numbers 
of  river  smallies  in  the  ^ . 

1- to  3-pound  range,  ^ 

there  is  nothing  ' , 

better.  ,l ' 


and  then  die  within  days.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  larvae  find 
shelter  under  the  rocks  and  gravel  of  a riffle. 

A close  examination  of  a mature  hellgrammite  shows  a 
vicious-looking,  creepy  critter  with  a flat,  muscular  body 
consisting  of  multiple  abdominal  segments,  three  pairs  of 
legs,  and  a gripper  appendage  on  the  tail.  The  head  and  first 
body  segment  (referred  to  as  the  “collar”)  are  covered  with  a 
hard  shell,  and  the  creature  is  equipped  with  heavy  man- 
dibles for  grabbing  prey  and  self-defense. 

To  pick  up  a hellgrammite,  grasp  the  hard  collar  with  a 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  tail  gripper  will  latch  onto  your 
finger,  but  it’s  harmless.  However,  grabbing  a hellgrammite 
by  the  soft  body  section  allows  the  creature  to  twist  around 
and  use  its  mandibles  to  pinch  you.  A hellgrammite’s  single 
pincher  has  more  power  than  the  claw  of  a crayfish.  If  it 
locks  on  to  soft  skin,  the  pincher  may  puncture  the  skin  and 


even  draw  a tiny  bit  of  blood — but  the  discomfort  is  only 
momentary. 

Yet,  if  you  do  not  apply  pressure  to  the  body  of  a 
hellgrammite,  the  critter  does  not  take  an  offensive  posture. 
Unmolested,  hellgrammites  are  content  to  crawl  onto  your 
hand  or  arms.  If  several  hellgrammites  ball  up  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a bait  container,  you  can  gently  scoop  up  a handful 
without  being  pinched. 

Since  hellgrammites  are  fearsome-looking  and  smelly, 
and  since  they  have  the  capability  to  inflict  pain,  why 
search  them  out?  Because  they  are  the  top  live-bait  option 
for  flowing-water  smallmouth  bass  during  mid-  to  late 
summer — far  superior  to  crayfish,  in  my  book.  A 
hellgrammite  is  not  necessarily  the  best  bait  for  big  bass, 
but  for  catching  numbers  of  river  smallies  in  the  1-  to  3- 
pound  range,  there  is  nothing  better. 

Too  effective? 

After  years  of  fishing  hellgrammites  as  a youngster  and 
teen,  I quit  using  this  particular  live  bait  because  too  many 
of  the  released  bass  probably  died  later  as  the  result  of 
hooking  injuries.  Because  hellgrammites  are  bite-sized, 
bass  of  all  sizes  engulf  them.  You  may  not  detect  the  pickup 
right  away  or  may  choose  to  let  the  fish  swim  with  the  bait. 
Either  way,  when  you  set  the  hook,  the  point  immediately 
lodges  in  the  closest  tissue — frequently  in  an  area  that  will 
bleed  profusely. 

About  six  years  ago  I obtained  my  first  freshwater  circle 
hooks.  Although  a circle  hook  looks  as  if  it  could  never 
“stick”  a fish  because  of  the  exaggerated  inward-bent  point. 
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Choose  a hoe,  rake  or  other  long-handled  tool  that  can  be 
used  to  overturn  rocks  and  stir  the  gravel.  Take  along  a 
floating  minnow  or  other  container  with  an  easy  open  lid. 
It  may  take  from  one  to  three  hours  of  wading  to  obtain 
enough  larvae  for  a fishing  outing. 

it  really  is  an  exceptional  tool  for  connecting  with  fish  when 
used  properly.  The  secret  is  not  to  jerk,  snap  or  forcefully 
sweep  the  rod  to  set  the  hook.  Instead,  when  you  detect  a 
bite,  be  sure  the  reel  is  engaged,  point  the  rod  tip  at  the  fish 
and  let  the  bass  swim  away  from  your  position,  slowly  tight- 
ening the  line  between  the  rod  tip  and  fish.  Then  firmly  lift 
the  rod  to  about  a 12  o’clock  position  and  reel. 

Instead  of  sticking  the  fish  deeply,  the  slow  tightening  of 
the  line  pulls  the  circle  hook  to  the  front  of  the  mouth.  The 
bent-in  point  catches  the  inside  corner  of  the  mouth  just  as 
the  hook  exits.  The  fish  actually  hooks  itself  in  an  area 
where  no  serious  damage  can  occur. 

For  the  past  five  years  1 have  used  circle  hooks  exclusively 
when  fishing  live  bait  for  smallmouth  bass.  When  I execute 
the  hookset  properly,  my  percentage  of  corner-of-mouth 
hooked  bass  is  better  than  95  percent.  The  percentage  of 
missed  fish  is  no  higher  than  that  with  the  ordinary  style  of 
bait  hook.  Circle  hooks  are  the  reason  1 have  introduced 
others  to  fishing  with  never-fail  hellgrammites. 

Gathering  bait 

Hellgrammites  have  a small  but  loyal  angler  following  in 
some  areas  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are,  of  course,  reasons 
more  anglers  don’t  use  hellgrammites.  First,  hellgrammites 
are  not  sold  commercially  at  bait  stores.  Collecting  them  is 
back-aching,  labor-intensive  work,  and  not  every  angler 
wants  to  invest  the  time.  Second,  hellgrammites  are  not 


uniformly  distributed  in  a stream  or 
river — you  really  have  to  hunt  them. 

In  addition,  populations  appear  to  be 
cyclic,  going  up  and  down  year  to  year 
because  of  water  conditions  and 
weather.  Furthermore,  I believe 
hellgrammites  (and  therefore  dobson- 
flies)  may  be  on  a gradual  decline. 
Riffles  where  I gathered  hellgrammites 
as  a teenager  no  longer  support  them. 

When  you  find  a productive  spot  to 
collect  hellgrammites,  don’t  be  waste- 
ful with  them.  Take  only  what  you 
need  for  immediate  angling  needs. 
Commission  regulations  allow  a pos- 
session limit  of  50  combined  fishbait 
species  from  Commonwealth  waters. 
Still,  two  dozen  hellgrammites  should 
be  enough  for  two  people  for  an  after- 
noon of  fishing.  In  addition,  I never 
take  the  small  ones.  I return  anything 
less  than  2 inches  to  the  riffles. 

Be  sure  the  valuable  hellgrammites 
stay  in  good  shape  by  keeping  them  in  well-oxygenated  wa- 
ter. If  holding  hellgrammites  more  than  24  hours,  a flow- 
through bait  bucket  set  in  a stream  is  best.  Otherwise, 
standing  water  in  a bucket  should  be  exchanged  with  fresh 
creek  water  at  least  every  other  day.  It’s  best  to  have  one  or 
two  small,  flat  rocks  for  the  hellgrammites  to  cling  to. 

I still  gather  hellgrammites  today  the  way  my  Dad  in- 
structed. Start  with  a 4x4-foot  fine-mesh  minnow  seine. 
Attach  poles  to  two  sides  of  the  seine  to  create  handles.  I 
use  replacement  broom  handles,  lashing  the  seine  with  cord 
to  the  poles  and  securing  the  loose  ends  with  duct  tape. 

Choose  a hoe,  rake  or  other  long-handled  instrument 
that  can  be  used  to  overturn  rocks  and  stir  the  gravel.  Take 
along  a floating  minnow  or  other  container  with  an  easy 
open  lid  to  hold  the  collected  bait.  Then  convince  a friend 
that  gathering  hellgrammites  is  worth  his  or  her  time.  It 
may  take  from  one  to  three  hours  of  wading  to  obtain 
enough  larvae  for  a fishing  outing — depending  on  how  for- 
tunate you  are  in  locating  a good  hellgrammite  riffle. 

The  hellgrammite  collecting  “season”  usually  doesn’t  get 
under  way  until  the  streams  and  rivers  have  subsided  to  low 
summer  levels,  thereby  allowing  ankle-deep  to  knee-deep 
wading  in  fast  currents.  Look  for  the  riffle’s  chute,  or  sec- 
tion of  strongest  flow.  The  best  areas  have  dinnerplate-sized 
and  slightly  larger  rocks  in  a bed  of  sand  and  gravel. 

One  person  holds  the  seine  below  a likely  looking  site 
with  the  end  of  each  pole  pushed  firmly  on  the  bottom. 

The  second  individual  uses  the  hoe  to  turn  rocks  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  seine.  Lift  the  rock  without  flipping  it, 
scrape  the  underside  and  then  stir  the  loam  and  gravel 
around  the  rock.  This  will  dislodge  any  hellgrammites. 
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The  best  presentation  for  a hellgrammite 
is  to  drift  one  with  the  flow.  Don't  cast 
and  retrieve  a hellgrammite,  and  never 
still-fish  one  on  the  bottom. 

Remember:  When  using  a circle  hook,  do  not  snap  or 
jerk  the  hookset.  Instead,  let  the  fish  take  the  slack  out  of 
the  line,  and  then  gently  sweep  the  rod  tip  toward  12 
o’clock.  You’ll  catch  just  as  many  bass,  and  feel  a whole  lot 
better  knowing  the  ones  you  release  have  the  odds  in  their 
favor  of  surviving  to  grow  even  larger. 

Hellgrammites  are  the  closest  thing  to  a fish-catching 
guarantee  during  the  summer  on  a smallmouth  stream. 

Be  sure  to  give  them  a try — just  remember  how  to  pick 
them  up!  Q 


which  drift  into  the  seine  along  with  a 
variety  of  other  invertebrates,  crusta- 
ceans and  minnows.  Lift  the  seine  to 
check  the  results. 

It  is  possible  to  sample  several  sites 
in  a riffle  without  getting  a single 
hellgrammite.  In  looking  for  a produc- 
tive spot.  I’ve  spent  an  entire  afternoon 
going  from  riffle  to  riffle  in  search  of 
hellgrammites.  On  some  waterways, 
hellgrammites  are  definitely  becoming 
scarce. 

Rigging,  presentation 

River  bronzebacks  don’t  swim  into 
heavy  current  and  overturn  rocks  in 
search  of  hellgrammites.  Instead, 
smallies  position  themselves  at  the  tail 
of  a riffle  or  current  seam,  or  along 
shoreline  eddies  or  in  other  areas  where 
current  sweeps  dislodge  hellgrammites 
right  to  them.  Therefore,  the  best  pre- 
sentation for  a hellgrammite  is  to  drift 
one  with  the  flow.  Don’t  cast  and  re- 
trieve a hellgrammite,  and  never  still- 
fish  one  on  the  bottom. 

Keep  the  rig  simple:  Use  a barrel 
swivel  18  inches  from  the  hook  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  unavoidable  line  twist 
that  occurs  from  the  hellgrammite 
tumbling  in  the  current,  one  or  two 
splitshot  positioned  10  inches  from  the 
hook,  and  a size  4 or  6 bronzed  circle 
hook. 

A spinning  outfit  with  6-pound  line 
is  standard  fare  for  hellgrammite  pre- 
sentations. The  rod  should  be  a mod- 
erate taper — not  too  stiff  or  too  soft. 

For  rivers,  I generally  prefer  a long  rod, 
such  as  an  8-  or  9-foot  medium-light  steelhead  rod  that 
helps  control  the  line  through  a drift  and  provides  flexible 
leverage  for  fighting  current-aided  bronzebacks.  For 
smaller  creeks  where  accurate  casting  around  overhanging 
brush  is  required,  I switch  to  a 6-foot  rod  for  better  casting 
control. 

Dad  always  hooked  hellgrammites  by  sliding  the  hook 
point  under  the  hard  collar  from  front  to  back,  so  that  is 
how  I did  it  until  a French  Creek  angler  showed  me  a better 
way.  Bringing  the  hook  point  straight  through  the  center  of 
the  collar  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  keeps  the  bait  in  place 
without  tearing  the  collar  even  after  repeated  casts.  Admit- 
tedly, it  takes  practice  to  hook  a hellgrammite  on  a circle 
hook  in  this  fashion,  but  once  secured,  it  is  possible  to  land 
several  fish  with  one  bait  before  it  is  torn  off. 
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PERCH  FISHING  OFF  MU  THREE  MMIH  BOMTUUim 


Erie's 


by  Mike  Bleech 


If  you  took  an  aerial  view  of 
Lake  Erie  on  any  summer 
day  when  the  weather  was 
pleasant,  you  would  see 
several  large  clusters  of 
boats  off  the  Pennsylvania 
coast.  Zooming  in  for  a 
closer  look,  you  would  see  a 
lot  of  very  happy  anglers 
catching  big  yellow  perch. 
After  several  years  during 
which  this  popular  fish  was 
all  but  absent  from  the 
sportfishing  scene,  they 
returned  in  good  numbers 
about  three  years  ago. 


“Two  reasons,”  suggests  Commis- 
sion Fisheries  Biologist  Roger  Kenyon. 
“One,  and  it’s  hard  to  pin  down  why, 
their  survival  rate  has  increased  dra- 
matically, so  there  has  been  more 
carry-over  from  year  to  year.  The 
other  reason  is  that  we’ve  been  pro- 
ducing some  very  big  year-classes 
more  frequently  than  we  did  in  the 
1990s.” 

The  typical  method  for  locating 
yellow  perch  in  Lake  Erie  is  joining  a 
pack  of  boats.  Certainly  this  is  effec- 
tive. But  the  lake  is  loaded  with 


photos  hy  the  author 

perch.  Finding  them  on  your  own 
isn’t  difficult.  The  keys  are  generally 
getting  into  the  right  area,  which  can 
be  determined  through  a stop  or 
phone  call  to  one  of  the  area  bait 
shops,  and  then  getting  to  the  right 
depth  range,  which  is  usually  broader 
than  fishing  reports  indicate. 

“They’re  relatively  easy  to  find 
from  mid-July  through  September,” 
Kenyon  says. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


FOR  PERCH  ^ 

FISHIHO IR  LAKE  ERIE  IS  PROMISIHO  THIS  YEOR,  ARO 
FOR  THE  REXT  FEW  YEARS  AT  LEAST. 


means  something  is  chasing  them. 
Huge  clouds  are  probably  masses  of 
spiny  water  fleas.  These  exotic  invad- 
ers can  be  a nuisance  because  they 
gather  on  fishing  line  like  bits  of  cot- 
ton. However,  perch  will  eat  them. 

There  has  been  good  perch  fishing 
off  all  three  main  boat-launch  areas 
along  Pennsylvania’s  coast — Walnut 
Creek,  Erie  and  North  East.  Fishing 
tends  to  be  closest  to  shore  at  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission’s  North  East  Ma- 
rina for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bot- 
tom drops  more  quickly  there.  Fishing 
was  less  consistent  there  last  year,  but 
this  is  a good  place  for  boaters  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  fishing  this  big  lake 
because  there’s  no  need  to  get  far  be- 
yond sight  of  the  marina. 

Several  launch  ramps  are  in  the  Erie 
area.  Both  are  along  the  city  side  of 
Presque  Isle  Bay  and  on  the  peninsula 
at  Presque  Isle  State  Park.  Perch  fish- 
ing is  usually  very  good  north  from  the 
harbor  entrance.  It  has  also  been  ex- 
cellent out  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Walnut  Creek  Access. 
You  can  expect  to  run  4 miles  to  6 
miles  from  there  to  reach  the  hot  areas. 

Through  summer,  the  most  talked- 
about  depths  are  50  feet  to  60  feet.  But 


we  have  caught  perch  from  40  feet  to 
70  feet,  and  often  the  larger  perch  are 
deeper  than  the  more  popular  depths. 

“Anywhere  along  the  10-fathom 
curve,”  Kenyon  says.  “You  can  go  all 
the  way  from  Conneaut,  Ohio,  to 
Presque  Isle.” 

Methods 

The  standard  perch-fishing  method 
is  to  still-fish  vertically  from  an  an- 
chored boat.  Various  terminal  rigs  are 
used.  There’s  no  need  to  be  fussy.  The 
old  spreader  rigs  that  use  two  hooks 
are  fine,  although  I prefer  single-hook 
rigs  because  they’re  more  compatible 
with  ultralight  rods.  Big  Lake  Erie 
perch  put  up  a good  fight  on  ultralight 
tackle.  Heavier  tackle  lessens  the  sport. 

Shiners  are  the  best  bait.  Emerald 
shiners  are  preferred  by  most  local  an- 
glers. Small  golden  shiners  work  fine. 
They  are  less  fragile  than  emeralds. 

But  keeping  any  shiner  alive  can  be 
difficult  in  the  hot  summer  weather. 
Instead  of  using  a standard  bait  bucket, 
keep  your  shiners  in  an  ice  chest.  It 
also  helps  to  carry  another  ice  chest  for 
your  food  and  drinks,  and  pack  plenty 
of  ice  so  you  can  add  ice  to  your  min- 
nows from  time  to  time.  Changing 
water  also  helps  keep  the  bait  lively,  so 
carry  a bucket  for  dip- 
ping water  out  of 
the  lake. 


Locating  fish 

Spotting  yellow  perch  on  sonar  is 
usually  very  easy,  although  it  does  not 
fit  into  a strict  formula.  Most  often 
they  are  within  a few  feet  of  the  bot- 
tom. But  it’s  not  at  all  unusual  to  spot 
them  suspended  anywhere  else  in  the 
water  column.  The  marks  on  your 
sonar  screen  might  also  be  several 
other  types  of  fish,  such  as  white 
perch  or  white  bass.  Quantity  is  the 
main  clue.  Yellow  perch  are  very 
abundant.  In  practice,  there  really  is 
no  need  to  attempt  to  differentiate 
between  any  of  the  panfish  because 
they  typically  are  in  the  same  areas. 

The  sizes  of  the  marks  on  your  so- 
nar screen  should  tell  you  whether 
you  are  over  perch.  Small  marks,  of- 
ten single  pixels,  probably  indicate 
baitfish,  such  as  shiners.  Long  marks, 
several  pixels  in  length  and  perhaps 
appearing  as  hooks,  might  be  walleyes. 
Perch  marks  will  probably  be  interme- 
diate in  length,  maybe  two  or  three 
pixels,  depending  on  the  definition  of 
your  sonar  screen. 

You  might  see  individual  perch 
scattered  over  a broad  area,  or  they 
might  appear  in  small  clusters  in 
which  individual  perch  can’t  be  distin- 
guished. Baitfish  might  also  appear  as 
small  clouds.  This  is  a 
good  sign:  It 
often 
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Dec.  1 through  March  31 


7 inches 


April  1 through  Nov.  30 


8 inches 


2004  Lake  Erie 
Regulations  for  Yellow  Perch 


SPOniNG  YELLOW 
PERCH  OH  SOHAR  IS 
. USUALLY  VERY  EASY, 
ALTHOUGH  IT  DOES 
HOT  FIT  IHTO  A 
STRICT  FORMULA 
MOST  OFTEH 
THEY  ARE  WITHIH  A 
FEWFEHOFTHE 
ROTTOM. 


Lake  Erie 
Bottom  Contour 


TOLEDO 


WESTERN  BASIN 
^ MEAN  DEPTH  24' 

20'  ■■■  ■ 

40' 

60' 

80' 

100' 

120' 

140' 


CENTRAL  BASIN 


MEAN  DEPTH  60' 


Note:  Contour  interval  20  feet. 
Contours  in  feet  above  International 
Great  Lakes  datum  for  Lake  Erie. 


EASTERN  BASIN 


MEAN  DEPTH  80' 


i Lake  Erie  Longftudfnal  Cross  Section 

180'  I 
200'  I 

220'  ' 


map  graphic-Ted  Walke  \ 


Fish  baskets  are  fine  for 
storing  your  catch  as  long 
as  the  perch  remain  alive, 
but  once  they  die,  the  flesh 
starts  deteriorating.  Most 
people  who  have  eaten 
them  think  that  Lake  Erie 
perch  are  the  best-tasting 
fish  in  the  state.  Make  ev- 
ery effort  to  preserve  their 
eating  quality.  We  carry  a 
120-quart  ice  chest  so  that 
we  can  put  our  catch  on 
ice.  Dividers  keep  our  fish 
legally  separated,  and  in- 
serts keep  our  food  and 
drinks  above  the  fish. 


When  still- 
fishing  is  slow 

On  the  best  days,  every 
boat  in  the  pack  will  be 
catching  perch.  But  don’t  count  on 
great  fishing  every  day.  A few  tricks 
can  greatly  improve  fishing  on  the 
slower  days. 

If  you  anchor,  look  for  bottom 
structure.  Perch  tend  to  congregate 
most  over  humps,  dropoffs  and  other 
irregularities. 

“Perch  like  to  linger  around  changes 
in  the  bottom.  That  allows  them  to 
change  water  depth  quickly,”  says 
Kenyon. 

Watch  your  sonar.  Perch  are  not 
always  close  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
they  suspend  well  above  the  bottom, 
especially  if  there  is  something  for 
them  to  eat  up  there.  It’s  common  for 
perch  to  be  at  various  depths. 

Vertical  jigging  often  triggers  more 
hits  than  still-fishing.  Use  a small  jig- 
ging spoon  or  a leadhead  jig  tipped 
with  a shiner.  If  you  can’t  get  shiners, 
use  grubs,  worms  or  pieces  of 
nightcrawlers.  Alone  these  baits  are 
seldom  as  effective  as  shiners,  but  the 
movement  of  a jig  makes  a big  differ- 
ence. Try  different  lure  colors  until 
something  works.  Chartreuse,  red, 
orange,  blue  or  green  in  combination 
with  silver  are  excellent  color  patterns 
for  perch. 


Drift-fishing  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  perch  seeing  your  bait.  This 
is  my  preferred  fishing  method  for 
perch  at  Lake  Erie.  I use  small  spinner 
rigs  that  I make  on  30-inch  leaders. 
The  blades,  either  Colorado  or  Indi- 
ana, are  about  the  size  of  my  finger- 
nails. Silver  with  either  blue,  green  or 
red  glitter  has  worked  very  well.  In 
low-light  conditions,  fluorescent- red 
blades  are  better.  Blades  are  separated 
from  single  hooks  by  a few  small,  col- 
ored beads.  Tie  a swivel  between  the 
leader  and  the  main  line.  Add  a ball- 
bearing snap  swivel  somewhere  in  the 
rig,  depending  on  the  type  of  weight 
you  use.  This  will  eliminate  most 
line-twisting. 

Using  bottom-bouncing  sinkers, 
the  type  that  includes  a wire  between 
the  weight  and  the  line,  will  minimize 
snagging  when  you  drift  the  rig  close 
to  the  bottom.  Weights  between  1 
ounce  and  2 ounces  are  adequate.  If 
they  don’t  keep  the  rig  close  to  the 
bottom  in  depths  of  40  feet  to  60  feet, 
the  drift  speed  is  probably  too  fast. 
Check  the  sonar  often.  Perch  might 
be  suspended  far  off  the  bottom,  and 
when  they  are,  they  probably  are  feed- 
ing. When  this  is  the  case,  a few  large 


splitshot  might  be  enough  weight,  or 
simply  shorten  the  line  on  bottom- 
bouncing rigs. 

A drift  sock,  or  drift  anchor,  is  stan- 
dard gear  for  controlling  drift  speed. 
This  handy  tool  offers  another  advan- 
tage. It  will  keep  the  boat  aligned  per- 
pendicular to  the  drift  direction.  This 
keeps  lines  spread. 

Perch  fishing  is  usually  slow  on 
those  days  when  there  is  no  wind. 
Keeping  the  boat  moving  then  is  more 
important  than  ever.  Trolling  with  an 
electric  motor  probably  will  not  pro- 
duce a lot  of  perch,  but  it  might  im- 
prove your  catch  over  remaining 
motionless. 

The  outlook  for  perch  fishing  in 
Lake  Erie  is  promising  this  year,  and  at 
least  for  the  next  few  years.  According 
to  Kenyon,  there  might  be  a slight 
drop-off  in  adult  perch  numbers  from 
last  year  to  this  year,  but  not  enough 
for  anyone  to  notice.  Perch  survival 
has  been  very  good.  Probably  more 
noticeable  than  any  decline  in  num- 
bers this  summer  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  large  perch.  Then, 
with  good  spawning  success  in  2001 
and  2003,  perch  fishing  should  con- 
tinue to  be  excellent  in  the  future.  O 
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by  Linda  Steiner 

Fisheries  management  is  on  secure 
footing  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  because  it  has  three  legs  to  stand  on. 

In  the  only  national  forest  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  a part  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  are  the  three  steady  sup- 
ports for  angling  enjoyment  and  aquatic  resources  protection. 


Alleglieny 

National 

Forest 

FisL 


leries 


Management: 


^ E R 


Dam 


map graphic-Tcii  Walkc 


The  Allegheny  National  Forest  en- 
compasses more  than  a half-million 
acres  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
state.  “The  Forest,”  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  not  a solid  block  of  federal 
property.  The  national  forest  area  is 
checkerboarded  by  private  property  and 
other  public  edgings  and  inholdings: 
Pennsylvania  game  lands,  state  forests 
and  state  parks,  and  two  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood-control  im- 
poundments. Yet,  large  sections  of  For- 
est exist,  including  a designated 
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The  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Kinzua  Dam,  and  the  Allegheny  River 


wilderness  area  where  the  hiker,  hunter 
or  angler  can  feel  “away  from  it  all.” 

What  may  seem  like  a challenge,  that 
three  agencies — two  federal  and  one 
state — have  interest  and  jurisdiction  in 
this  “land  of  many  uses,”  is  actually  a 
complementary  effort.  That  the  three 
individuals  who  are  charged  by  their  re- 
spective agencies  with  fisheries  and 
aquatic  resource  management  work 
well  together  is  a plus. 

Al  Woomer  is  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Area  2 Fisheries  Man- 


ager, based  at  Tionesta.  A large  portion 
of  his  “beat”  is  the  streams  and  lakes  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Woomer 
says  the  Commission  has  “primacy”  on 
the  management  of  the  Forest  fisheries. 
The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  the 
“leg”  that  oversees  what  happens  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  with  stock- 
ing, seasons  and  creel  limits,  special  uses 
and  classification  of  waters  and  such. 

That’s  no  small  chore.  The  Allegheny 
National  Forest  boundaries  include  des- 
ignated Wilderness  Trout  Streams  like 


East  Hickory  Creek,  Arnot  Run,  the 
South  Branch  of  Kinzua  Creek  and 
Fourmile  Run,  and  many  more 
backcountry  creeks  with  wild  trout. 
Larger  streams  harbor  stocked  trout, 
smallmouth  bass,  muskellunge  and 
more,  like  Tionesta  Creek  and  the 
Clarion  and  Allegheny  rivers.  The  Al- 
legheny and  Clarion  rivers  are  two  fed- 
eral Wild  and  Scenic  rivers.  More  than 
7,770  acres  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir 
are  in  the  national  forest.  In  addition, 
there’s  Tionesta  Lake  and  smaller  im- 
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poundments  and  ponds,  as  well  as  wet- 
lands. 

Some  of  his  work  in  the  Forest,  says 
Woomer,  is  surveying  streams,  drawing 
up  management  plans  and  allocating 
the  number  of  trout  to  be  stocked  in  the 
different  waters.  The  majority  of 
streams  are  “trout  type”  or  wild  trout 
waters,  so  “trout  are  the  primary  focus 
of  our  management  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,”  says  Woomer.  The 
Commission’s  trout  program  guidelines 
that  are  used  in  managing  waters  in  the 
Forest  are  the  same  as  those  followed  in 
the  rest  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Many  streams  in  the  Forest  are  in 
the  high-use  category,”  says  Woomer, 
including  part  of  Tionesta  Creek, 
Salmon  Creek,  Willow  Creek  and  the 
main  stem  of  Kinzua  Creek.  These  wa- 
terways receive  multiple  inseason  stock- 
ings at  a high  stocking  rate  because  they 
are  on  publicly  owned  land  with  good 
access.  Other  streams  in  the  Forest  may 
be  partially  on  private  land,  which  drops 
them  into  lower  stocking  categories. 

How  does  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  fare  in  keeping  trout  habitat 
healthy?  Woomer  says  that  the  Forest  is 
“better  than  the  other  lands  we  have  to 
work  on  because  they  do  have  policies  in 
place.  There  is  a lot  of  well  development 
[most  of  the  oil  and  gas  rights  are  pri- 
vately owned],  timbering  and  such  go- 
ing on,  but  1 think  they  try  to  work  as 
much  as  they  can  within  their  frame- 
work of  rules  to  minimize  the  ill  effects.” 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  has 
been  responding  to  the  demand  for  ATV 
trails  and,  says  Woomer,  that  can  con- 
flict with  good  stream  management. 
“We  [the  Fish  & Boat  Commission]  are 


trying  to  work  with  them.  They  have  to 
manage  so  that  [ATV  recreation] 
doesn’t  affect  the  fisheries  and  the  rec- 
reation that  those  streams  provide. 
They  have  a responsibility  to  maintain 
water  c]uality  at  the  highest  level  they 
can.”  Woomer  says  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  recognizes  that  the  Forest 
“is  not  a wilcierness  area.  It  has  a lot  of 
multiple  uses.” 

Allegheny  Reservoir, 
Allegheny  River 

Contrasting  with  the  Forest’s  head- 
water wild  trout  streams  is  the  fishing  in 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  also  known  as 
“Kinzua.”  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
vast  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  im- 
poundment is  flood  control.  The  dam’s 
outflow  is  the  Allegheny  River,  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  cities  lie  downstream. 
A secondary  use  of  the  dam  is  hydro- 
power  to  produce  electricity.  Water- 
based  recreation,  like  fishing,  is  also 
important,  but  these  activities  take  a 
back  seat. 

Woomer  says  the  primary  species 
managed  at  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  is 
walleyes.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
stocks  3 million  fry  each  year  to  comple- 
ment what  Woomer  describes  as  a good 
level  of  natural  reproduction.  “We  stock 
walleyes  to  level  out  the  reservoir’s  peaks 
and  troughs  in  the  year  classes,  to  main- 
tain some  consistency  in  the  walleye 
fishery,”  he  says. 

Purebred  muskies  are  also  stocked, 
and  the  lake  has  a self-sustaining  north- 


ern pike  fishery.  The  reservoir  gave  up 
the  new  Pennsylvania  state  record 
northern  pike,  a 4-foot-long,  35-pound 
bruiser  caught  New  Year’s  Day  2003. 
Woomer  says  that,  stockings  of  certain 
species  aside,  the  overall  best  effort  for 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  fishery  is  to 
maintain  water  quality. 

The  outflow  of  Kinzua  Dam  is  the 
Allegheny  River.  When  the  dam  was 
first  installed,  it  was  anticipated  that 
historic  water  temperatures  could  be 
maintained,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Tailwater  temperatures  that  don’t  rise 
above  the  low  70s  and  high  oxygen  con- 
tent have  made  the  outflow  a popular 
put-grow-and-take  trout  fishery,  main- 
tained by  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
plantings.  Although  the  smallmouth 
bass  population  “suffered  quite  a bit”  at 
first  with  the  change,  “they  have  reestab- 
lished themselves,  adjusted  to  that  water 
regime,”  says  Woomer.  “1  think  we  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds  now  in  the  river. 

We  have  bass  and  walleyes  and  muskies, 
and  we  have  the  trout  fingerling  pro- 
gram.” 

Tionesta  Lake 

At  3,100-acre  Tionesta  Lake,  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  has  been  stocking 
channel  catfish  with  good  results.  The 
serpentine  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi-  ^ 
neers  flood-control  dam  (it  outflows  to  | 
the  Allegheny  River)  also  has  small-  | 
mouth  bass,  “good  crappie  fishing,”  and  | 
lately  is  showing  a lot  of  bluegills,  says  | 
Woomer.  As  part  of  a new  program,  this  i 
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year  the  tailwaters  received  stocked  trout 
inseason.  Some  of  the  trout  may  be  those 
raised  through  a five-year  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service’s  Kinzua  Fiatchery,  located  at  the 
dam  of  the  same  name.  The  hatchery  will 
produce  100,000  stockable  brook  trout 
annually  for  planting  in  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest-region  waters. 

Forest  management 

Woomer’s  counterpart  on  the  staff  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  is  Fisheries 
Biologist  Brent  Pence.  “We  work  together 
a lot,”  says  Woomer.  “We  have  a great  re- 
lationship. I can  call  Brent  whenever  I 
need  help  with  something  and  he’s  always 
willing  and  happy  to  do  so.  It’s  great  to 
have  a good  contact  who’s  really  knowl- 
edgeable about  what’s  going  on.” 

“They  manage  the  fisheries,”  says 
Pence  of  Woomer  and  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  “The  role  of  the  national 
forest  is  primarily  to  manage  the  habitat.” 

That  doesn’t  mean  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  doesn’t  do  its  own  stream 
surveys,  says  Pence.  While  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  is  focused  more  on 
waters  that  are  large  enough  to  manage 
for  fishing,  the  Forest  staff  concentrates 
on  smaller  drainages.  “This  supplements 
the  whole  package,”  says  Pence.  “When- 
ever Woomer’s  crew  is  in  the  Forest  doing 
surveys,  we  usually  have  at  least  one  per- 
son out  there  helping.  Sometimes  we’ll 
take  a grab  sample  and  send  it  off  to  our 
lab  for  water  analysis.” 

Pence  says  his  own  responsibility  is  to 
ensure  that  “the  habitat  that’s  there  now 
is  kept  in  that  condition,  that  things  don’t 
cause  it  to  get  worse.”  Pence  spends  a lot 
of  time  on  timber,  gas  and  oil-well  and 
public-travel  road  concerns,  making  rec- 
ommendations on  how  runoff  can  be 
mitigated.  Because  many  roads  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  are  unim- 
proved dirt  and  gravel,  siltation  is  a threat 
to  waterways.  Another  concern,  ensuring 
free  migration  of  fish  through  road  cul- 
verts, is  addressed  with  open-bottom 
arch  pipes  that  maintain  the  original 
stream  bottom. 
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The  Allegheny  National  Forest’s 
current  management  plan  is  being 
revised,  but  Pence  says  that  even  before 
the  current  update,  the  plan  was 
amended  “lust  for  fisheries.”  “The  plan 
was  developed  in  1986,  when  we  didn’t 
have  a fulltime  fisheries  person  on 
board,”  says  Pence.  “1  updated  the  stan- 
dards and  guidelines  for  Best  Manage- 
ment Practices  on  roads  and  trails, 
including  looking  at  removing  some 
roads  if  they  were  a bigger  concern  [to 
fisheries  protection]  than  most.”  The 
national  forest  must  also  address  the 
effects  on  endangered  and  threatened 
species,  such  as  several  darters  and 
mussels,  the  gravel  chub  and  the 
mountain  brook  lamprey. 

U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers 

The  third  leg  of  support  for  fisheries 
in  the  Forest  is  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Over  at  “The  Corps,”  Bob 
Hoskin  is  the  fisheries  biologist.  His 
jurisdiction  doesn’t  stop  with  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
but  extends  to  Corps  lakes  throughout 
its  Pittsburgh  District,  including 
Union  City,  Shenango,  Mahoning  and 
Youghiogheny. 

A 1999  memorandum  of  under- 
standing helped  define  the  roles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, Allegheny  National  Forest,  and 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
national  forest  area,  says  Hoskin.  This 
detailed  a separation  of  duties,  but  even 
more  so  it  defined  a partnership.  For 
example,  the  Corps  is  continuing  an- 
nual gill  net  surveys  of  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir,  which  help  add  to  the  data  on 
which  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
can  base  its  fishery  management. 
Whoever  conducts  surveys  or  projects, 
“a  lot  of  the  work  done  out  on  the  lake 
is  with  our  boats,  off  the  barge  and  the 
electrofishing  boat,”  says  Hoskin. 

Although  flood  control  comes  first, 
Hoskin  says  the  Corps  does  “a  lot  of 
fisheries  management  that  people  don’t 
realize  is  going  on.”  The  Corps  adjusts 
the  pool  levels  to  give  the  Allegheny 
River  an  adequate  flow  for  the  opening 
day  of  trout  season,  for  instance.  “We 
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try  to  manage  to  enhance  spawning  ac- 
tivity in  the  lake,  and  we  try  not  to  dry 
up  eggs  when  we  have  to  let  the  lake 
level  down,”  says  Hoskin.  Making 
changes  to  how  fast  and  how  far  the  lake 
level  is  changed  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  fish  that  are  lost  below  the  dam. 
The  Corps  also  conducts  regular  water 
sampling  and  analysis  in  the  lake,  pro- 
viding the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
and  Allegheny  National  Forest  with 
the  results. 

When  the  lake  was  built  in  the  1960s, 
most  of  the  bottom  structure  was 
cleared  and  bulldozed  away.  Recent  ef- 
forts at  restoring  fish  habitat  are  helping 
to  produce  better  largemouth  bass  and 
panfish  fishing,  says  Hoskin.  Thou- 
sands of  fish  habitat  and  spawning 
structures  have  been  placed  in  the  lake, 
most  with  the  help  of  the  Kinzua  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Association  and  the 
Commission’s  Habitat  Management 
Section.  The  Association  is  a nonprofit 
volunteer  organization  “dedicated  to  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  food  and  cover,”  focused  on  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  and  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir.  Although  based  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania,  its  member- 
ship extends  to  the  Pittsburgh  area  and 
“anyone  willing  to  lend  a hand  is  always 
welcome.” 

“Without  them,  we  wouldn’t  do  a lot 
of  what  we  do,”  says  Pence.  “They’re 
really  an  ambitious  group  of  people. 
Last  year  we  worked  with  them  on  13 
different  projects.”  Hoskin  and 
Woomer  echo  the  accolades  for  the 
Kinzua  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association. 
The  club  has  helped  place  wooden  cribs, 
cut  trees  for  fish  cover,  and  sunk  nesting 
structures  and  boxes  for  bass  and  chan- 
nel catfish  with  real  results,  say  the 
agencies’  biologists. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  provide  the  fisheries  and 
aquatic  resources  of  the  national  forest 
region  three  good  legs  to  stand  on,  with 
the  addition  of  the  fourth,  the  Kinzua 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Association,  they  can 
get  up  and  run.Q 
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by  WCO  Mark  A.  Sweppenhiser 


Stony  Creek  flows  westerly  through 

Dauphin  County,  from  its  source  in  Lebanon 
County  to  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  stream, 
as  have  many  in  the  state,  endured  challenges 
throughout  its  recent  history:  Low  pH,  silt  and 
sedimentation  deposits,  and  industrial  and  resi- 
dential encroachment.  Nevertheless,  through 
the  proactive  conservation  steps  of  landowners, 
sportsmen’s  groups,  the  Dauphin  County  Con- 
servation District,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  the  stream  has  once  again  become 
an  excellent  trout  fishery. 

The  Stony  Creek  restoration  project  removed  century-old 
railroad  piers  from  the  stream  corridor,  just  one  more  step  in 
the  slow  improvement  of  this  watershed.  The  project  began 
as  a result  of  an  agreement  between  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (PennDOT)  and  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  The  agreement  allowed  PennDOT  to  complete 
the  U.S.  Route  322  highway  bypass  project  near  Dauphin  bor- 
ough if  the  agency  set  aside  mitigation  funds  for  restoration 
projects  in  other  Dauphin  County  watersheds.  The  disburse- 
ment of  these  funds  was  then  charged  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission to  improve  certain  Dauphin  County  watersheds  for 
fish  and  aquatic  organisms. 

The  agreement  allowed  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
Northern  Dauphin  County  WCO  Mark  Sweppenhiser  to  be- 
gin working  with  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  conservation 
groups  throughout  the  county  to  gather  ideas  for  using  the 
mitigation  funds.  The  groups  offered  wide-ranging  sugges- 
tions: Some  were  feasible,  but  others  fell  outside  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  PennDOT  and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
The  usable  ideas  were  compiled  and  analyzed  by  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Area  Habitat  Manager  Karl  Lutz,  Commission 
Watershed  Analysis  Section  Chief  Dave  Spotts  and  WCO 
Sweppenhiser. 


The  project  that  best  suited  the  needs  of  the  agreement  and 
had  the  greatest  environmental  effect  for  the  cost  was  the  Stony 
Creek  restoration  project,  submitted  by  the  Dauphin  County 
Conservation  District.  The  experience  provided  by  the  Dau- 
phin County  Conservation  District  allowed  the  project  to  flow 
seamlessly  from  its  inception  to  its  completion.  In  addition  to 
providing  supervision  and  some  matching  funds,  the  Conser- 
vation District  coordinated  the  bidding  process  and  assisted 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  in  determining  the  best  manner 
in  which  to  complete  the  project. 

The  project  was  the  removal  of  railroad  piers  near  Ellendale 
Forge.  The  rail  piers  that  were  once  used  to  cross  Stony  Creek 
were  no  longer  used  or  maintained.  They  had  begun  to  col- 
lapse and  divert  Stony  Creek’s  flow,  widening  the  stream  chan- 
nel. The  removal  process  had  to  be  coordinated  with 
landowners  and  the  needs  of  the  contractor.  Most  impor- 
tantly, any  potential  environmental  effects  on  the  stream  were 
also  considered.  The  removal  had  to  be  planned  for  a time 
when  the  watershed  and  the  fishery  would  be  least  disturbed. 
Late  summer  was  the  best  time  to  complete  the  project,  well 
after  stocking  and  before  any  wild  trout  began  spawning. 

The  benefits  of  this  project  were  many.  Landowner  rela- 
tions were  improved,  which  may  ensure  that  trout  anglers  can 
reach  the  stream.  The  environmental  benefits  included  devel- 
oping a riparian  zone,  which  helps  maintain  the  coldwater 
fishery  through  shade  and  cover  and  prevents  further  erosion 
and  sedimentation.  Other  benefits  included  helping  protect 
the  nearby  road  and  allowing  canoeists  a safer  route  on  that 
creek  section. 

The  partnership  of  landowners,  sportsmen’s  groups  and 
county  and  state  agencies  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
project,  which  benefits  everyone  in  the  watershed.  Many  more 
individuals  were  involved  behind  the  scenes  to  make  this 
project  possible.  Many  thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  this 
project.  O 
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AA^en  it  comes  to  fishing,  you  don’t  want  to  be  an  old  stick  in  the 
mud.  Sure,  the  same  tactics  and  tricks  that  caught  fish  20,  30  and  40 
years  ago  still  catch  fish  today.  But  if  you  ignore  recent  innovations 
in  tackle  products,  you’re  just  not  staying  in  the  game. 


Less  than  10  years  ago,  a new  type  of  soft-plastic  bait  for 
bass  became  the  hot  secret  among  tournament  anglers.  By 
the  late  1990s,  even  those  anglers  with  long-standing  corpo- 
rate sponsorship  were  using  this  bait  from  another  com- 
pany— when  no  one  was  looking — to  win  major  contests. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  bait’s  designer  was  sweeping  up 
tournament  victories  increased  its  reputation. 

The  bait  was  the  Senko  and  the  designer  was  Gary 
Yamamoto. 

To  create  the  Senko  in  1993,  Yamamoto  fused  salt  and 
high-density  plastic  into  a rather  flaccid  worm  shape,  some- 
thing with  a blunt  head  and  thick  tail,  producing  a soft- 
plastic  that  descended  through  the  water  column  like  no 
other  bait.  Though  the  first  public  offering  of  the  bait  was 
not  until  1997,  it  took  only  about  four  years  before  Senkos 
dominated  the  tournament  scene  and  the  market,  a fact  that 
wasn’t  lost  on  other  manufacturers. 

It  is  the  salt  that  makes  the  Senko  special  while  its  do- 
nothing  shape  helps  it  descend  nearly  horizontally  on  a free 
line.  During  the  Senko’s  first  years,  Riverside  had  a blunted 
worm  called  the  Top  Gun.  Although  it  was  a personal  fa- 
vorite, the  Top  Gun  lacked  the  salt  and  density  of  the  Senko 
and  tended  to  sink  like  a lost  leaf.  Even  though  I found  this 
attribute  to  be  very  useful  in  many  places,  particularly 
around  thick  weeds,  the  Top  Gun  just  did  not  catch  on  with 
the  pros.  Even  the  company  that  manufactured  it  had  a 
hard  time  getting  its  sponsored  pros  to  use  it,  initially. 


While  the  Top  Gun  continues  to  gain  a hard-core  fol- 
lowing, it’s  the  salted  stickbait  that  continues  to  dominate 
both  the  fishing  and  marketing  scene.  Last  year,  Yum  in- 
troduced its  Yum  Dinger,  which  is  basically  a Senko 
knock-off  except  for  one  aspect — it  is  much  cheaper. 
Senkos  are  also  not  particularly  durable.  One  bass  can  rip 
it  apart,  and  not  all  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 
can  put  a Senko  back  together  again. 

Today,  other  companies  have  introduced  or  are  intro- 
ducing similar  products.  With  this  effect,  the  generic  term 
“salted  stickbaits”  has  been  stuck  on  the  product. 

Salted  stickbaits  are  actually  the  dynamite  of  soft-plastic 
baits.  Not  since  the  pre-rigged  worm  has  a bait  caught  so 
many  bass.  They  work  so  well,  and  in  so  many  ways,  they  are 
a must-have  for  the  modern-day  bass  angler. 

Rigging 

If  you  don’t  know  how  to  rig  a salted  stickbait,  it  can  be  as 
worthless  as  a broken  key.  However,  there  are  so  many  ways 
to  rig  them,  we’re  talking  about  an  awfully  big  key  chain. 
Salted  stickbaits  (SS)  can  be  rigged  and  fished  with  no  addi- 
tional weight,  or  they  can  be  connected  to  a variety  of 
shaped  weights  for  a speedier  descent  around  dense  cover. 

In  addition,  SS  can  be  rigged  so  that  they  hang  straight  on 
a hook,  as  a Texas-rigged  worm,  or  they  can  be  bent  over  a 
hook,  in  an  upside-down  U,  which  is  called  a “wacky  rig.” 
Each  rigging  will  cause  SS  to  act  differently  and  each  is  fished 
differently. 
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are  actually  the  dynamite  of 
soft-plastic  baits.  Not  since  the 
pre-rigged  worm  has  a bait 
caught  so  many  bass.  They 
work  so  well,  and  in  so  many 
ways,  they  are  a must-have  for 
the  modern-day  bass  angler. 


Rigging  SS  with  no  additional  weight  is 
the  most  common  and  universal  approach. 

An  off-shank  hook  is  used,  typically  a size 
3/0  on  a 5-inch  bait.  The  off-shank  helps 
stop  the  bait  from  sliding  down  the  hook,  but 
it’s  generally  accepted  that  a straight-shank  hook  pro- 
vides a better  hookset.  Anglers  continue  to  experiment  with 
a variety  of  hook  styles,  in  particular  those  with  a corkscrew 
prong  connected  to  the  hook  eye.  However,  SS  will  then  act 

like  soft  twitch  baits. 

Weightless  SS  are  fished 
around  a variety  of  struc- 
tures. The  bait  itself  supplies 
the  casting  weight.  SS  can  be 
thrown  on  conventional  or 
spinning  ec]uipment,  and 
you  must  choose  your  pref- 
erence based  on  personal 
abilities  and  structure.  I like 
a 7-foot  medium-action 
casting  rod  when  working 
water  over  7 feet  deep.  1 pre- 
fer a lighter  spinning  rod  for 
shallower  work. 

Tactics 

Strikes  often  occur  on  the 
bait’s  initial  horizontal  de- 
scent, so  it’s  important  to 
keep  a controlled  slack  on 
the  line  as  it  falls.  If  you 
hold  back  on  the  line,  the 
bait  falls  with  an  enticing 
action,  but  if  you  don’t  con- 
trol the  slack,  you  won’t  feel, 
or  see,  the  strike. 

If  a strike  is  not  forthcom- 
ing on  the  initial  descent, 
begin  a slow  glide-and-fall 
retrieve.  Slowly  raise  the  rod 
and  then  let  the  bait  descend 
on  controlled  slack.  A long  rod  lets  you  bring  the  bait  far- 
ther off  the  bottom  so  you  create  a longer  descent.  Reel  in 
the  excess  line  as  the  bait  sinks.  In  between  the  lifts  and  fall 
you  can  jostle  the  bait  across  the  bottom  with  a slight  bounc- 
ing of  the  rod  tip. 

Watch  the  line  carefully  for  any  sign  of  a sudden  twitch  or 
a movement  to  the  side.  If  that  occurs,  bring  the  rod  back, 
allowing  it  to  load  with  the  hookset.  Sharp,  powerful 
hooksets  are  usually  not  necessary,  and  with  no-stretch  lines, 
they  can  cause  breakage. 

Over  deep  water  and  hard  structure  it’s  good  to  use  added 
weight  to  get  the  bait  to  the  bottom.  SS  can  be  rigged  with 
the  common  bullet-shaped  weight.  The  next  consideration 


is  whether  to  peg  or  not  to  peg  the 
weight.  Pegging  is  done  by  inserting  a 
hunk  of  toothpick  or  some  commercial 
device  into  the  hole  of  the  weight’s  cone, 
r egging  keeps  the  weight  from  sliding  away 
from  the  lure.  It  also  reduces  lure  action.  Typically, 
most  SS  are  not  pegged.  With  this  rigging,  the  weight  pre- 
cedes the  lure  to  the  bottom.  The  bait’s  descent  is  slowed  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  directly  connected.  When  you  lift  and 
lower  the  rod  with  a pegged  bait,  you’re  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  weight,  and  the  lure  is  just  going  along  for  the  ride. 
You  have  to  decide  which  is  the  best  way  to  approach  each 
situation. 

Anglers  also  use  screw-in  bullet  weights  on  the  front  of 
SS.  The  screw-in  weight  causes  the  bait  to  spiral  to  the  bot- 
tom. Bass  in  certain  situations  will  find  this  action  attrac- 
tive. Other  times  they  will  not. 

With  a screw-in  weight,  a bait  has  a faster  fall.  In  water 
over  15  feet  deep,  this  can  be  a plus  to  the  lure  action,  but  in 
shallow  water  and  softer  bottoms,  it  causes  the  bait  to  settle 
too  quickly. 

Another  way  to  use  weighted  SS  is  to  rig  them  Carolina- 
style.  Attach  a barrel  sinker  and  a swivel  and  bead  about  18 
to  24  inches  ahead  of  the  bait.  The  swivel  and  bead  act  as  a 
stop  on  the  sinker.  This  technique  is  especially  good 
around  hard-bottom  structure  in  deep  water.  Instead  of 
lifting  the  rod,  glide  the  bait  with  long  and  slow  sideways 
sweeps  of  the  rod  or  a slow  reeling. 

I’m  a big  fan  of  the  wacky  rig  for  salted  stickbaits,  finesse 
worms  and  many  of  the  creature  soft-plastics  that  are  on 
the  market.  The  wacky  rig  is  done  weightless,  but  1 have 
pressed  lead  tape  around  the  hook  shank  for  longer  casts 
and  deeper  water. 

When  worked  with  a lift-and-drop  technique,  a wacky 
rig  bait  bends  up  in  a regular  U as  you  raise  the  bait.  Then 
it  bends  over  in  an  inverted  U as  the  lure  descends.  Use  a 
straight-shank  hook,  or  my  preference,  a circle  hook. 

Typically,  the  wacky  rig  is  performed  with  a vertical  pre- 
sentation. To  begin,  bring  the  bow  of  your  boat  up  to  thick 
brush  or  a dense  laydown.  Then  drop  the  bait  so  it  falls 
through  the  limbs  and  branches.  Continue  working  the 
bait.  Bring  it  toward  the  surface  and  let  it  descend  again,  or 
else  bring  it  up  and  select  another  spot,  sometimes  just 
inches  away  from  the  first.  This  is  not  casting  but  simply 
lowering  and  raising  the  bait  into  cover. 

You  can  also  toss  the  wacky  rig  on  a long,  vertical  line. 
Then  retrieve  it  with  a lift-and-drop  technique  all  the  way 
back  to  the  boat.  To  do  this,  bring  the  rod  from  a nearly 
horizontal  position  to  a nearly  vertical  position.  During  the 
drop,  it  is  important  to  keep  a controlled  slack  on  the  line 
because  this  is  when  most  strikes  occur. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  salted  stickbaits  are  an  important 
part  of  the  bass  angler’s  arsenal.  They  catch  a lot  of  fish  in 
so  many  ways.Q 
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Pennsylvania  is 
blessed  with  lots  of 
different  waterways. 

Look  at  a state  map 
and  you  wiU  see  many 
runs,  brooks,  creeks, 
streams  and  rivers. 
You'Ll  also  see  plenty 
of  ponds  and  lakes. 
Where  do  those  waters 
start,  go  and  end  up? 
How  does  an  angler 
keep  track  of  them? 
What  fish  live  in  those 
waters,  and  how  do 
you  catch  them? 

It's  easy  to  find  the 
answers  if  you  think 
like  a scientist.  They 
like  to  think  "big 
picture"-in  terms  of 
watersheds  and 
whether  a waterway  is 
moving  or  still.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to 
place  moving  waters 
into  categories  called 
stream  order. 


Where  do  I sta 


Knowing  whether  a 
waterway  is  moving  or 
still  and  the  order  of  a 
stream  will  help  you  make 
good  fishing  decisions.  It  will 
help  you  choose  the  right  tackle. 
Let's  take  a closer  look  at  some  of 
these  different  waterways. 

Watershed:  Land  area  drained  by  a 
stream  or  river  and  all  of  its  tributaries. 

Stream  order:  Way  of  grouping  streams 
and  rivers  based  on  size  and  location  in 
the  watershed. 

Tributary:  A small  stream  that  flows 
into  a larger  stream  or  riven 
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All  moving  water  starts  from  a source-a 
spring,  pond,  lake,  snowmelt  or  rainwater. 
Water  drains  from  a watershed  by  way 
of  a system  of  streams  and  rivers.  The 
small  streams  at  the  beginning  have  no 
tributaries  and  are  called  first-order 
streams.  Small  first-order  streams  flow 
into  other  streams  and  form  second-order 
streams.  Two  second-order  streams  com- 
bine into  third-order  streams.  And  so  it 
goes  until  the  water  reaches  the  ocean! 


These  waterways  are  the  smallest  streams  because  they 
have  no  tributaries.  They  may  originate  from  springs, 
or  just  many  trickles  of  groundwater  running 
together.  Many  times  they  are  small  enough 
to  jump  across!  Many  first-order 
streams  are  clean,  clear  and  cold. 

Often  they  run  through 
forested  areas.  First-order 
streams  are  sometimes  very 
rocky  because  they  are  often 
found  high  on  mountains  or 
because  they  flow  down 
steep  slopes. 


FOREST 

COUNTY 


third  order 


trout 

mefish  most 

in  found  in 

streams. 

fish,  like  daces  and  sculpins. 

Brook  trout  are  Pennsylvania's 
state  fish  and  the  only  trout 


C native  to  inland 
waters.  Brookies  require  the 
cold,  clean  water  in  first-order 
streams  to  thrive.  Anglers  fish 
for  them  with  fly-fishing  tackle 
or  ultralight  spinning  gear. 


us_.  . . 

on  Fishing 

cover.  Stay  low  and  sneak 
along  the  stream  bank  when 
fishing  these  waters.  Natural 
baits  like  worms,  crickets, 
waxworms  and  mealworms  are 
great  for  brook  trout.  Dry  flies 


Brook  trout  in  these  waters  spook  and  small  spinners  work  on 
easily.  A flash  from  a rod  or  care-  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
less  steps  send  them  running  for 
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Second-order  streams  form 
when  two  first-order  streams 
join.  Second-order  streams  are 
wider  than  first-order  streams. 
They  have  more  water  than 
first-order  streams.  Some  are 
still  small  enough  to  jump 
across.  Most  are  bigger,  but 
you  could  still  easily  throw  a 
stone  across  them.  The 
number  of  fish  species 
increases  in  these  small 
streams  as  they  grow  in  size 
and  the  water  warms. 
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Brown  trout  are  often  found  in  these  larger,  warmer  streams.  Some  that  are 
colder  may  also  have  brook  trout.  Brown  trout  are  more  tolerant  of  warm 
water.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  stocks  brown  trout 
and  rainbow  trout  for  anglers  in  many  second-order 
streams.  Other  fish  Like  sculpins,  shiners, 
daces  and  fallfish  Live  in  these  waters. 

Anglers  fish  for  trout  using 
fly-fishing  tackle  or  light 
spinning  gear.  These 
streams 
may  have  more 
insects,  and 
fly-fishing  can  ■re- 
be  a great  way  to 
catch  trout.-. 

Since  brown  trout  are  active  in  low-light  periods,  fishing  early 
in  the  morning  or  Late  evening  can  be  very  good. 


WEST  BRANCH 
SUSQUEHANNA 
RIVER 


Rivers  come  in  alL  shapes  and  sizes. 

Some  are  small  and  flow  fast. 

Others  are  much  larger  and  flow  slowly 
One  thing  that  they  have  in 
common  is  that  many 
lower-order  tributaries 
eventually  feed  them. 

Some  well-known  rivers 
in  Pennsylvania  include 
the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware.  The  lower 
reaches  of  these  rivers  are  often 
much  wider,  deeper  and  warmer  than 
their  upstream  tributaries.  The  fish  that 
live  in  them  are  different  because  of  these  conditions 


LACKAWANNA 
RIVER 


Scranton 


Chesapeake 

Bay 


Smallmouth  bass  are  ^ 
a great  fish  to  focus  on 
when  fishing  in  rivers. 

They  are  more  tolerant  of 
warmer  waters  than  are 
other  fish  like  trout. 

They  also  like  living  around 
large  rocks,  downed  trees  and 
debris  that  can  be  found  in  the  ^ 
river  environment.  You 
can  fish  for  smallmouth  bass 
from  the  shore  or  from  a boat. 

You'll  want  a fast-action  spinning 
or  baitcasting  outfit. 


Use  hellgrammites,  minnows  and 
crayfish  if  you  prefer  live  bait. 

No  smallmouth  can  resist  those 
tasty  treats.  Try  a crayfish  plug, 
jointed  minnow  or  large 
spinner  if  you  prefer 
tossing  lures. 


Ponds  are  small,  shallow  waters, 
with  mud  or  silt  bottoms.  Some  are 
small,  not  much  bigger  than  a bas- 
ketball court.  Some  are  larger, 
about  the  size  of  your  school  grounds. 
No  matter  how  big  they  may  be, 
they  are  shallow,  less  than  12  feet 
deep.  You  can  find  ponds  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  Most  were  made  by 
humans  to  provide  water  for  live- 
stock or  crops,  or  to  supply  water 
for  putting  out  fires.  A few  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  state  were  left 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago  by 
melting  glaciers. 
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on  Fishing 


Ponds  are 
excellent 
places  to  ^11 1 
catch  panfish. y. 

All  you  need  |l 
is  a light  rod  |^t 
and  reel, 
small  hooks 
(size  10  to  12),| 
a bobber  and 
live  bait. 

Live  bait  can 
include  red 
worms,  mealworms, 
waxworms,  grasshoppers  or  crickets. 

Place  your  bobber  2 to  3 feet  above 
the  hook,  bait  your  hook,  and  cast  out 
around  the  lily  pads  or  other  nearby  structure. 

Hang  on  to  your  rod!  Panfish  love  the  shade  under 
lily  pads,  but  take  care  not  to  hook  them  when  you 
cast.  Hooking  lily  pads  may  result  in  your  losing 
your  bait,  and  it  will  spook  the  other  fish.  Casting 
fly-rod  poppers  in  these  spots  can  also  be  fun, 
especially  on  summer  evenings. 
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Lakes  are  bigger  and  deeper  than  ponds,  some  as  deep  as 
50  to  100  feet!  They  range  from  the  size  of  a big  parking 
lot  to  the  size  of  a small  town.  Many  lakes  were  made 
by  humans  to  hold  back  flood  waters  or  to  provide 
drinking  water.  A few  lakes  are  natural, 
formed  when  glaciers  covered  most  of 
Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  has  over 
2,500  inland  lakes  totaling  well  over 
200,000  acres. 


Lake  Erie, 

our  largest  lake, 
has  over  735  square  miles 
of  water.  Lake  bottoms 
vary,  with  some  very  sandy  to 
some  with  lots  of  rocks. 


Bass,  carp,  catfish,  panfish, 
walleyes  and  northern  pike  live 
in  our  lakes-not  necessarily  all 
together  and  in  every  lake. 

Walleyes  are  a popular  sport 
fish  in  some  lakes.  You  can  fish 
for  walleyes  from  shore  in  many 
places.  You  can  also  troll  for 
them  from  a boat,  moving  slowly 
through  the  water  dragging  the 
bait  behind  you.  You  can  also 
jig  for  them  while  drifting  or 
while  anchored.  Try  some  of  the 
many  walleye  lures  available  at 
tackle  stores.  Experiment  with 
different  colors  until  you  find 
the  color  they  are  biting  on  that 
day.  Adding  a nightcrawler  or 
minnow  to  the  lure's  hook  makes 
it  even  more  attractive  to  a 
hungry  walleye. 
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Reservoirs  can  be  much  bigger  than  Lakes, 
and  sometimes  deeper.  They  can  be  many 
miles  Long,  and  a mile  or  more  wide.  They 
are  made  by  blocking  rivers.  Some  rivers 
were  dammed  to  provide  water  to  make 
electricity.  Most  were  built  to  control  flood 
waters.  Flood-control  reservoirs  were  made 
by  damming  large  rivers  and  flooding  the 
valley  behind  the  dam  to  control  the  flow 
of  water  into  the  river.  Flooding  these 
valleys  created  great  habitats  for  fish  and 
all  kinds  of  animals. 
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Remember  that  Largemouth  bass  are 
a warmwater  species,  so  look  for 
warmwater  spots  in  the  reservoir. 

A medium  to  heavy  action  rod  Loaded  with 
a minimum  of  8-pound-test  line  is  an 
ideal  largemouth  bass  rod.  Medium  to 
large  shiners  are  the  best  bait,  but 
crankbaits,  spinnerbaits  and  plastic 
worms  can  also  lure  the  big  ones. 

Cast  around  the  shallow  areas  early  in 
the  morning,  and  then  switch  to  deeper 
edges  as  the  day  gets  warmer  and  the 
sun  rises  higher.  Fan-casting  is  the 
technique  used  by  the  most  successful 
largemouth  anglers.  Fan-casting  is 
the  way  to  cover  lots  of  water  from 
the  same  spot,  casting  repeatedly  until  an 
area  has  been  covered. 


A reservoir's  deep,  flooded  valleys  often  create  perfect 
largemouth  bass  habitat.  Largemouth  bass  also  like  the 
shallow  flats  and  standing  timber  that  are  found  in  many 
reservoirs  in  Pennsylvania.  These  flat  areas  have  warmer, 
calmer  water  that  is  ideal  for  largemouth  bass. 


i 
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Nockamixon. 

The  word,  from 
the  Lenni  Lenape 
language,  means 
“at  the  place  of 
soft  soil  ” To 
Pennsylvania 
anglers,  this  1,450- 
acre  lake,  located 
in  northern  Bucks 
County,  may  just 
as  well  translate  to 
“the  lake  with 
great  fishing  ” 

For  more  information  on 
Nockamixon  State  Park,  visit 
www.dcnr.state.pa.us.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  main  page,  dick 
on  "State  Parks"  and  follow  the 
menus  to  Nockamixon.  For  more 
information  on  Big  Bass  regula- 
tions, visit  the  Commission's 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
On  the  main  page's  left  side, 
click  on  "Laws  & Regulations," 
and  then  navigate  on  the  left  to 

"Big  Bass  Regulations." 


Centrally  located  in  5,283-acre 
Nockamixon  State  Park,  Lake 
Nockamixon  is  surrounded  by  large  ar- 
eas of  field  and  forest.  In  the  heavily 
populated  southeast  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  green  expanse  with  its  pro- 
ductive warmwater  fishery  is  welcome 
tor  those  weary  of  congested  city  life. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  fish  in 
Lake  Nockamixon,  but  the  six  most 
popular  species  are  channel  catfish, 
largemouth  bass,  hybrid  striped  bass, 
chain  pickerel,  tiger  muskellunge  and 
walleyes. 

Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Biolo- 
gist Dave  Miko  is  most  familiar  with 
Lake  Nockamixon’s  fish.  “Nockamixon 
is  a lake  that  offers  year-round  fishing 
opportunities,”  Miko  says.  “It  is  also  a 
lake  where  the  most  popular  fish  are 
those  that  can  grow  to  a large  size.” 

Largemouth  bass 

Lake  Nockamixon  has  been  under 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Big  Bass 
regulations  since  1992.  Historically  this 
lake  has  been  a bass  lake  with  a naturally 
occurring  largemouth  bass  population. 
“The  Big  Bass  regulations  have  only 
helped  the  lake  become  an  excellent 
place  to  find  and  catch  big  large- 
mouths,”  Miko  says. 

Smallmouth  bass  also  provide  sum- 
mer action,  even  though  their  numbers 
aren’t  as  great  as  largemouth  bass. 

Pickerel,  muskies 

Of  course,  the  other  fish  in 
Nockamixon  are  just  what  might  per- 


suade an  angler  to  try  these  waters.  The 
pickerel  fishing  is  top  notch.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  catch  these  members  of 
the  pike  family  that  have  grown  to  25 
inches  and  5 pounds.  Miko  says  that 
pickerel  can  be  caught  anytime,  but  ice 
anglers  really  enjoy  more  success  at  tar- 
geting the  larger  ones. 

Both  purebred  muskellunge  and  tiger 
muskies  have  been  stocked  in 
Nockamixon.  “The  tiger  musky  popu- 
lation is  good.  We  continue  to  stock 
them  nearly  every  year  and  I would  rec- 
ommend any  angler  targeting  these  tro- 
phy fish  to  try  Nockamixon,”  Miko  says. 
“But  the  purebred  muskellunge  have 
not  become  established.” 

Walleyes 

Large  walleyes  roam  Nockamixon 
and  Miko  has  some  praise  for  them. 
“There  is  a good  population  of  large 
walleyes.  We  stock  fingerlings  every 
year,  but  they  experience  heavy  preda- 
tion by  largemouth  bass.  This  in  turn 
means  we  see  a low  number  of  back-up 
walleyes  in  the  mid-size  range,  but  the 
constant  stocking  means  that  there 
should  still  be  an  ample  number  reach- 
ing a large  size.” 

Stripers 


Hybrid  stripers  are  also  stocked 
mainly  annually,  or  at  least  when  the 
Commission  can  get  its  hands  on  them. 
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“Striped  bass  hybrids  are  in  high  de- 
mand nationwide,”  Miko  says.  “We 
trade  with  other  states  to  get  them. 
With  so  many  states  in  competition, 
there  are  years  the  Commission  cannot 
fill  the  statewide  demand,  so  we  get 
fewer  or  even  none.”  As  a result  of  this 
dilemma,  and  because  of  concerns 
about  hybrids  escaping  into  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  estuary,  in  1997  the 
Commission  began  annual  stockings  of 
the  more  readily  available  purebred 
stripers.  Future  surveys  will  determine 
just  how  successful  these  stockings  are, 
but  Miko  adds  that  purebred  stripers  up 
to  38  inches  long  have  been  caught. 
Area  6 biologists  would  more  than  wel- 
come seeing  photos  of  purebred  stripers 
caught  in  Nockamixon. 

Catfish 

The  channel  catfish  fishery  at  Lake 
Nockamixon  seems  to  make  Miko  a bit 
boastful.  “Come  spring,  even  though  all 
the  other  fish  species  in  the  lake  are  be- 
coming quite  active,  the  channel  cats 
may  top  the  list,”  he  says.  “They  enter 
many  coves  in  preparation  for  spawn- 
ing, and  directly  after  heavy  rains,  the 
areas  near  the  feeder  streams,  with  their 
high  water,  are  great  places  to  catch  big 


channel  cats.”  Miko  supports  this  idea 
with  numbers  obtained  by  a practice 
known  as  trap-netting.  Although  you 
cannot  compare  the  numbers  of  trap- 
netting with  those  of  electrofishing,  you 
can  compare  trap-netting  numbers  at 
Nockamixon  with  other  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  lakes  to  obtain  figures  on 
overall  fish  density. 

In  2002, 4.4  channel  catfish  per  hour 
of  netting  were  recorded  at 
Nockamixon.  The  southeast  average 
was  1.5  catfish  per  hour.  Fish  over  20 
inches  long  were  .3  fish  per  hour  of  net- 
ting compared  to  .04  fish  per  hour  in 
other  southeast  lakes.  “These  high 
numbers  show  that  Nockamixon  has  a 
large  population  of  channel  catfish,” 
Miko  says. 

Panfish 

He  sums  up  the  panfish  action  at 
Nockamixon  in  a short  sentence;  “High 
numbers  of  fish,  few  big  ones.”  Miko 
adds,“Bluegills  have  a small  population 
of  quality  fish.  We  stocked  black  crap- 
pies  to  bolster  those  populations  in  2001 
and  2002,  and  we’re  waiting  to  see  how 
those  stockings  help.  Yellow  perch? 
Nothing  typical  of  other  lakes  in  the 
area  in  numbers.” 

Along  with  stunted  panfish  and  cray- 
fish, alewives  and  gizzard  shad  make  up 


the  Nockamixon  forage  base,  and 
Miko  says  the  populations  of  the  latter 
are  strong.  It’s  also  why  he  suggests  an- 
glers use  imitations  of  these  forage  fish 
and  the  live  minnows  themselves 
when  fishing  this  lake. 

Lake  Nockami.xon  has  a fishing  pier 
at  the  lake’s  midpoint.  It  has  a large  land 
expanse  for  shoreline  fishing  and  four 
public  launching  areas  open  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week.  It  has  docking 
space  (high  demand)  and  in-season 
boat  rentals  for  canoes,  rowboats,  sail- 
boats, paddle  boats,  pontoon  boats  and 
motorboats. 

Note  that  Nockamixon  has  a 20hp 
motor  limit,  a recent  change. 

Like  so  many  of  our  state  parks, 
Nockamixon  offers  a large  variety  of 
outdoor  recreation  and  enjoyment.  But 
if  you  come  exclusively  for  the  fishing, 
take  Miko’s  advice:  “Year-round  this 
warmwater  fishery  can  offer  outstand- 
ing action  for  large  fish.  Whether 
through  the  ice,  spring  high  water,  sum- 
mer heat  or  the  change  of  season  that 
fall  brings,  fishing  here  is  good.  And 
even  if  vou  hit  a bad  dav  when  nothing 
seems  to  bite,  you  can  save  an  outing  by 
fishing  the  large  population  of  brown 
bullheads  here.  They  always  bite.” 

That’s  just  another  reason  to  give 
Nockamixon  a try.Q 
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Of  Dented  Hulls 

Dented  hulls  and  other  damage  to  boats  don’t 
always  come  from  improper  use.  Perhaps  the  prob- 
lem stems  simply  from  spending  so  much  time  in 
some  sort  of  craft  with  the  unwritten  and  unspoken 
promise  that  it  will  carry  you  to  bigger  and  better  fish.  Yes, 
fish;  I rarely  climb  into  a boat  without  a fishing  rod  in  my 
hands,  not  that  1 don’t  find  recreational  boating  to  my  lik- 
ing. But  whenever  I get  aboard,  there  is  always  a mythical 
tug  of  a fish  to  he  caught  in  the  waters  I will  float  on. 

I’ve  had  some  great  times  boating  and  have  always  been 
attracted  to  water.  Over  the  years.  I’ve  learned  to  paddle, 
row  or  crank  up  an  engine  that  will  propel  me  to  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  on  earth.  Of  course,  with  the  au- 
dience that  extreme  sports  has  garnered,  1 have  faith  that 
some  of  my  boating  adventures  would  be  considered  ex- 
treme. But  before  1 write  another  word,  be  aware  that  what 
follows  should  never  he  re-enacted  or  practiced.  The  warn- 
ing is  not  because  I’m  a professional  stuntman,  but  because 
I’ve  done  some  foolish  things  ewer  the  years,  and  I am  not 
proud  of  them. 

Only  a few  short  years  ago  my  maiden  voyage  in  a new 
bass  boat  almost  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  “Is  the  plug  in?” 
My  friend  had  asked.  “Of  course,”  I replied.  I remember 
thinking  aloud,  “What  a dumb  c]uestion.”  Well,  it  really 
wasn’t.  I launched  the  boat  and  parked  the  vehicle  and 
trailer,  and  then  watched  in  horror  as  my  friend  jumped  off 
the  dock.  “Start  the  bilge  pump!”  He  screamed. 

Stunned  and  ready  to  place  blame  on 
the  boat  manufacturer,  I started  the 
bilge  pump,  noting  the  amount 

of  water  my  brand  new  boat  : “ ' ’ > 

was  holding.  The  boat  was 
nearly  ready  to  sink,  and 
without  any  exaggera- 
tion my  friend  saved 
my  boat  from  becom- 
ing fish  structure. 

O 

After  his  swim, 
which  1 warned  him 
might  have  been  un- 
lawful, and  a sharp 
tongue-lashing  directed 
at  me,  he  explained  what 
had  happened.  It  seems  that 
my  boat  had  two  false  plug 
holes  and  one  real  one.  Of  course, 
had  placed  the  plug  in  one  of  the  false 


with 

Dave  Wolf 


receptacles.  It  could  have  been  a disaster,  but  the 
smallmouths  were  hungry  that  day,  something  I had  hoped 
would  overshadow  the  other  events. 

I’ve  learned  that  getting  out  of  the  craft  can  lead  to  some 
long,  painstaking  tasks.  A great  person  and  excellent  fly- 
fisher  happened  to  push  with  her  left  foot  while  using  her 
right  to  gain  footing  on  solid  ground.  I’ve  seen  it  happen 
many  times,  except  this  time  the  lady  didn’t  realize  that  she 
had  pushed  the  boat  back  out  into  some  fairly  strong  cur- 
rent. When  I backed  up  the  trailer  to  pick  up  the  boat,  I 
asked  her  where  it  was.  With  a panicked  look  on  her  face, 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders.  A downriver  chase  was  the  re- 
sult and  a long,  laborious  upstream  drag  against  the  current 
was  the  nightcap.  The  boat  was  a driftboat  without  a motor, 
and  there  was  no  other  access  for  several  miles. 

It  was  an  even  longer  night  than  1 had  imagined:  As  1 
winched  the  boat,  or  tried  to,  the  winch  broke.  It  could  have 
been  worse,  I suppose.  The  fishing  was  only  half  bad  that 
day. 

Of  course,  not  all  things  that  have  gone  wrong  were  my 
fault.  A onetime  friend  took  me  in  his  refur- 
bished johnboat  for  a quiet  afternoon  of 
smallmouth  fishing  on  the  Juniata. 

The  “captain”  of  what  might  have 
been  a small  Titanic  followed 
another  boat  too  closely 
through  a narrow  stretch 
of  water.  The  incident 
resulted  in  a capsized 
boat  and  the  loss  of 
some  mighty  good 
fishing  gear  and  one 
pricey  camera  and 
lens.  It  could’ve  been 
worse  had  it  not  been 
for  the  life  jackets  we 
wore  and  the  warmer  wa- 
ters of  summer. 

Boats  are  wonderful,  but 
please,  don’t  practice  the  extreme.  O 
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Our  July  13  boat  patrol  of  Lake  Arthur  began  like  any  other. 
The  air  was  hot,  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  month.  The  noise 
and  commotion  of  boat  traffic  earlier  in  the  day  seemed  to 
disappear  with  the  setting  sun,  and  an  eerie  quiet  fell  upon  the 
lake.  As  the  sunlight  surrendered  to  darkness,  dozens  of  anchor 
lights  danced  on  the  black  water,  like  stars  in  the  sky.  What 
were  once  boats  became  only  shadows  that  melted  into  the 
grays  of  night. 

The  calm  of  night  was  deceiving.  Past  experience  told  me 
that  it  was  a good  night  to  pursue  boating  violations.  The  sum- 
mer air  drew  squadrons  of  annoying  insects  into  the  glow  of 
our  navigation  lights,  and  we  still  heard  hybrid  striped  bass 
slapping  the  surface  in  pursuit  of  shallow-swimming  alewife 
schools.  Boat  fishermen  were  out  in  force,  and  they  might  be 
tempted  to  turn  off  their  navigation  lights  to  avoid  the  bugs,  as 
well  as  keep  their  secret  fishing  locations  hidden. 

With  Game  Commission  Deputy  Dan  Eishenbaugh  aboard, 
I brought  my  patrol  boat  to  trolling  speed  and  maneuvered  into 
deeper  water  in  search  of  late-night  fishing  and  boating  activ- 
ity. WCO  James  Ammon  and  DWCO  Tom  Wharry  arrived 
from  Lawrence  County  to  conduct  shore  patrol  in  conjunction 
with  our  efforts.  They  checked  shore  anglers  along  North 
Shore  Drive  and  the  PA  Route  528  causeway. 

Scanning  the  lake,  Dan  and  I noted  where  boats  were  located 
by  the  glow  of  their  anchor  lights.  Lights  soon  disappeared 
where  we  had  observed  them  moments  before,  creating  dark- 
ened “holes”  near  other  lighted  watercraft.  “There’s  one,”  I said, 
as  I pointed  to  a distant  spot  off  Nealeys  Point.  Dan  raised  his 
binoculars  to  confirm  my  observations,  while  I corrected  our 
course  to  intercept  the  darkened  vessel. 

This  boat  operator  had  made  an  error  in  judgment  that 
might  have  had  some  very  serious  consequences.  If  he  had  an 
electrical  problem,  he  should  have  taken  his  boat  to  the  near- 
est shoreline  to  correct  it.  If  he  had  turned  off  his  lights  inten- 
tionally, he  was  risking  a collision  with  another  boat. 
Regardless  of  the  reason  for  his  blackout  condition,  his  contin- 
ued presence  on  the  water  posed  a serious  hazard  to  boating 
traffic.  I instructed  Dan  to  keep  a watchful  eye  as  I eased  the 
patrol  boat  forward. 
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The  operator  had  placed  a potato  chip  bag  over  the  anchor 
light  to  keep  the  flying  insects  at  bay.  Following  an  inspection 
of  his  craft,  I explained  the  hazards  associated  with  boating 
without  navigation  lights  and  issued  a citation. 

Then  the  police  radio  crackled  with  a transmission  from 
Deputy  Wharry,  who  was  on  shore  patrol  at  the  Route  528 
access.  “We  have  a couple  of  boats  in  Shannon’s  Run  and 
Swamp  Run  Fingers  without  lights.  We’re  busy  with  alcohol 
violations.  Are  you  available?” 

We  responded  immediately.  I put  the  patrol  boat  on  plane 
and  swept  widely  around  Nealeys  Point,  heading  toward  Of- 
ficer Wharry’s  location. 

A methodical  patrol  of  the  lake  fingers  west  of  the  Route  528 
access  area  yielded  three  additional  citations  for  navigation 
light  violations,  one  citation  for  personal  flotation  devices,  and 
several  warnings.  It  was  now  2:30  a.m. 

We  decided  to  call  it  quits  and  began  a slow  patrol  back  to 
the  marina.  The  night  air  was  getting  colder,  and  a heavy  fog 
lay  atop  the  warm  lake  water.  This  bone-chilling  mist  saturated 
everything  on  the  patrol  boat.  The  windshield,  seats,  radios, 
binoculars  and  our  uniforms  dripped  with  cold  condensation. 
Low  visibility  now  kept  our  speed  down,  but  we  forged  ahead 
doggedly  in  search  of  more  boating  activity. 

Through  the  creeping  fog,  Dan  caught  sight  of  a craft  in  Lost 
Cove.  Its  stern  light  turned  on  and  off  in  regular  intervals,  so 
I brought  the  patrol  boat  about  to  investigate. 

We  discovered  a gasoline-motorized  canoe  with  wiring 
problems,  and  an  operator  who  had  been  ingesting  illicit  drugs. 
Observations,  testing  and  other  evidence  revealed  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  a controlled  substance  and  was  unable 
to  operate  watercraft  safely.  Officers  Ammon  and  Wharry, 
who  were  still  on  shore  patrol,  later  assisted  with  the  arrest  and 
processing  of  this  BUI  offender. 

Our  patrol  of  Lake  Arthur  on  the  evening  of  July  13  had 
begun  like  any  other  patrol,  but  it  didn’t  end  that  way.  At  6 a.m. 
on  July  14,  14  hours  after  the  patrol  had  started,  we  finally 
headed  home.  We  issued  a total  of  10  citations  and  one  boat 
operator  had  been  arrested  for  BUI.O 
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Pool  3 features  the  more 


conservative  Big  Bass 
Program  regulations^  likely 
increasing  the  chances  of 
catching  a better-than- 
average-sized  bass. 


Pittsburgh-area  anglers  make  excellent  use  of  the  many  fishing  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  Allegheny  River.  Bass,  white  bass,  walleyes, 
sauger,  muskies,  tiger  muskies,  catfish  and  carp  are  among  the  varied 
fare.  Pool  3 features  the  more  conservative  Big  Bass  Program  regula- 
tions, likely  increasing  the  chances  of  catching  a better-than-average- 
sized  bass. 

Management 

According  to  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager 
Rick  Lorson,  several  factors  led  to  Pool  3’s  selection  as  the  first  flowing 
water  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  to  be  placed  under  Big  Bass  regu- 
lations. 

“It  was  one  of  the  two  pools  of  the  Allegheny  [in  Area  8]  where  har- 
vest seemed  to  have  an  effect  on  bass  populations,”  Lorson  said.  “The 
other  pool  was  just  upriver,  Pool  4.”  Lorson  said  these  determinations 
were  based  partly  on  information  gathered  from  surveys  conducted  on 
the  river  in  1994. 

Pool  3 was  placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Big  Bass  Program  in 
1995  to  see  how  the  special  regulations  would  affect  bass  populations. 
Pool  4 remained  under  standard  statewide  river  bass  regulations,  pro- 
viding a means  for  comparison  since  the  habitat  is  the  same  between 
the  two  pools. 

The  term  “pool”  is  used  to  describe  the  river  section  between  two 
navigational  lock-and-dam  systems.  In  the  case  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  the  pool  is  named  for  the  number  of  the  downriver  lock  and 
dam,  which  is  the  official  designation  for  these  facilities  given  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  agency  that  operates  them.  There 
are  eight  lock-and-dam  systems  on  the  lower  Allegheny  River,  starting 
with  Lock  and  Dam  2 at  Sharpsburg  and  ending  with  Lock  and  Dam  9 
near  Rimer.  In  all,  72  miles  are  impounded  to  create  a river  depth  that 
allows  commercial  navigation.  Pool  3 begins  with  Lock  and  Dam  3 at 
Acmetonia  and  runs  upriver  nearly  10  miles  to  Lock  and  Dam  4 at 
Natrona. 

The  fixed-crest  dams  on  the  Allegheny  are  relatively  low.  As  such, 
the  river  is  impounded  to  a degree,  but  a fair  amount  of  current  re- 
mains during  normal  flows.  Naturally,  current  strength  rises  when 
river  levels  rise.  During  low  flows,  which  were  commonh’  experienced 
during  drought  years  such  as  2001  and  2002,  little  current  is  evident. 

AFM  Lorson  said  surveys  after  the  implementation  of  the  Big  Bass 
regulations,  including  a creel  survey  in  2000,  show  an  improvement  in 
bass  size  in  Pool  3.  Numbers  of  bass  greater  than  12  inches  increased 
in  Pool  3,  while  numbers  of  fish  of  that  size  in  Pool  4 declined.  Lorson 
said  these  river  sections  are  scheduled  to  be  surveved  again  in  2006 
and  2007. 

Closer  look 

According  to  Lorson,  Pool  3 provides  the  kind  of  c]uality  habitat 
needed  to  support  populations  of  larger-sized  bass.  Though  some 
largemouth  and  spotted  bass  are  present  in  this  river  section, 
smallmouths  are  by  far  the  most  common  black  bass  species. 

Pool  3 provides  a blend  of  shallow  and  deeper  zones,  and  it  features 
an  abundance  of  natural  and  manmade  cover.  Some  areas  of  the  Al- 
legheny River  have  experienced  hea\w  levels  of  commercial  dredging, 
an  activity  that  removes  what  many  fisheries  biologists  beliet'e  is  an 
important  form  of  habitat.  Pool  3 still  contains  good  amounts  of  shal- 
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low  flats  and  shoals.  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  research  conducted  with 
other  government  agencies  indicated 
that  river  sections  that  have  experi- 
enced extensive  dredging  activity  sup- 
ported tewer  fish  species, 
especially  forage  species 
such  as  suckers.  Species 
like  emerald  shiners  and 
gizzard  shad,  which  func- 
tion best  in  open-water 
zones  of  a system,  were 
found  to  be  the  common 
species  in  the  Allegheny’s 
deeper,  dredged  portions. 

Examples  of  natural 
habitat  that  attracts  small- 
mouth  bass  include  sand/ 
gravel  bars,  mid-river 
shoals,  shoreline  flats  and 
submerged  rock  forma- 
tions. Pool  3 includes  all 
of  these  features.  Since  it 
flows  through  an  industri- 
alized valley  just  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  much 
manmade  structure  is  also 
present.  Bridge  piers,  pil- 
ings constructed  for  tying 
off  barges,  retaining  walls 
and  water  discharges  can 
be  attractive  to  river  bass, 
and  cover  of  this  type  is  at 
least  as  common  on  Pool  3 
as  is  the  natural  kind.  One 
doesn’t  have  to  venture  far 
to  find  a likely  looking  lair. 

Sand/gravel  bars  are  de- 
posits made  during  periods 
of  high  flows  in  the  tribu- 
taries, and  they  are  typi- 
cally found  at  the  mouths 

of  feeder  streams.  Chartiers  Run  forms  a major  bar  in  the 
river,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture. Other  tributary  mouths  worth  investigating  include 
Bull  Creek,  Crawford  Run,  Bailey  Run,  Pucketa  Creek,  Riddle 
Run  and  Tawney  Run. 

Major  mid-river  shoals  are  located  near  Brackenridge, 
Tarentum  and  New  Kensington.  Shoals  and  shoreline  flats 
often  have  some  submerged  vegetation,  adding  to  their  at- 
tractiveness to  bass.  Weed  quantity  and  quality  vary  from 
year  to  year,  depending  on  water  clarity  and  river  levels,  and 
there  is  usually  more  weed  cover  during  drought  years. 


Fdighway  bridges  span  the  river  at 
New  Kensington  and  Tarentum.  Water 
discharges  can  be  found  at  the  many 
riverside  industrial  sites  and  municipal 
water  treatment  facilities.  Pilings, 

riprap,  docks  and  other 
manmade  cover  dot  much 
ot  the  Pool  3 shoreline. 

Tactics 

Allegheny  River  Pool  3 
bass  feed  on  a variety  of 
minnow  species,  as  well  as 
crayfish.  Since  the  forage 
can  occupy  many  areas  of 
the  water  column,  an  ap- 
proach that  covers  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  is 
best. 

Starting  at  the  top,  sur- 
face lures  of  the  popper 
variety  are  excellent  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall,  as 
are  propbaits  and 
stickbaits.  Going  subsur- 
face, soft-plastic  jerkbaits 
and  suspending  jerkbaits 
often  trigger  strikes. 
Spinnerbaits  can  be  effec- 
tive, especially  during  pe- 
riods of  high,  discolored 
water. 

These  baits  work  best 
when  fishing  flats  and 
shoals.  The  lures  can  be 
worked  at  faster  speeds,  a 
premium  feature  when 
covering  water  for  aggres- 
sive, feeding  fish.  And 
when  the  bass  are  up  on 
flats  and  shoals,  they  usu- 
ally are  on  the  bite. 

Areas  like  gravel  bars, 

bridge  piers  and  pilings  are  often  fished  most  effectively 
with  a more  subtle  jig-type  presentation.  Tube  jigs  are  king 
on  the  river.  Carry  an  assortment  of  I /8-ounce  to  3/8- 
ounce  leadhead  jigs  for  fishing  relatively  snag-free  areas. 
Prepare  to  rig  tubes  Texas-style  in  spots  where  there  are 
woody  snags  or  bottom  clutter. 

While  tubes  are  the  number-one  choice  in  river  jigs,  curly 
tailed  grubs  also  work  well,  jigheads  in  the  same  weights 
listed  above  couple  well  with  three-inch  grubs. 

Following  cold  fronts,  and  into  the  fall,  live  bait  can  be 
used  to  dupe  less  aggressive  bass.  Medium-size  fathead 
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minnows  can  be  fished  in  conjunction  with  grub-style  jigs. 
These  rigs  rarely  deep-hook  a bass  (with  no  more  frequency 
than  a tube  jig,  in  my  experience).  When  water  tempera- 
tures drop  in  the  fall,  wild  chubs  and  suckers  fished  on  a 
circle  hook  (to  prevent  hooking  mortality)  are  often  the 
ticket,  especially  for  larger  bass.  For  circle  hooks  to  work 
properly,  you  must  not  set  the  hook.  As  the  fish  runs  with 
the  bait  and  the  line  tightens,  the  hook  will  slip  through  the 
fish’s  mouth,  hooking  it  in  the  corner  of  the  jaw.  Just  raise 
the  rod  tip  softly  and  begin  playing  the  bass. 

Be  sure  to  review  the  Big  Bass  Program  section  of  your 
2004  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  before  bit- 
ting Pool  3. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  provides  an  excellent  ac- 
cess area  for  Pool  3.  It  is  located  directly  under  the  Route 
366  bridge  in  Tarentum.  The  access  includes  a multi-lane 
ramp  and  a large  parking  lot.  During  the  recreational  boat- 
ing season  a dock  is  also  provided.  O 


• Pool  3 is  impounded,  but  it's  not  a lake.  You  can't 
run  from  bank  to  bank  in  all  areas.  The  navigable  chan- 
nel is  marked  with  red  and  green  buoys.  As  you  boat 
downriver,  green  is  to  be  kept  to  the  right  and  red  to  the 
left.  The  opposite  is  true  when  heading  upriver.  Bridge 
piers  often  have  colored  markers  on  them  to  indicate  the 
correct  path  for  a boater. 

• Be  on  the  lookout  for  floating  debris,  especially  af- 
ter a period  of  high  water. 

• The  dams  pose  obvious  dangers.  Strong  currents  are 
present  above  and  below  a fixed  dam,  and  these  areas  are 
restricted.  Dams  are  marked  with  buoys,  though  they  can 
be  moved  by  high  water  and  are  often  removed  before  win- 
ter. Stay  well  away  from  dams. 

• Dams  can  be  difficult  to  see  from  upriver.  Pay  at- 
tention to  the  warning  signs  that  indicate  the  presence 
of  a dam. 

• Allegheny  River  navigation  charts,  published  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  are  helpful  in  navigating  the 
river.  They  also  serve  as  a tool  for  marking  fishing  spots. 
Visit  the  web  site  www.lrp.usace.army.mil/nav/ 
navcharts.htm  for  more  information  and  to  order. 

• Wear  your  life  jacket,  and  be  sure  everyone  aboard 
your  boat  wears  a properly  fitted,  buckled  and  zipped  life 
jacket. — JK. 
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Warm  weather  brings  an  incredible  amount  of  boat  traffic 
to  many  lakes.  Personal  watercraft,  tubing,  water  skiing  and 
other  recreational  activities  soon  account  for  the  majority 
of  this  traffic,  and  the  fishing  can  be  all  but  nonexistent.  All 
the  noise  and  added  commotion  often  turn  the  fish  off, 
making  angling  even  in  back  bays  a tough  task.  So  often 
while  waiting  in  a launch  line  I hear  anglers  say,  “I  wish  we 
had  this  place  to  ourselves!” 

What  if  I told  you  that  having  the  lake  to  yourself  all 
summer  long  is  not  a pipe  dream?  You  can  have  no  crowds, 
no  noise  and  no  waiting  at  the  launch.  While  popular  dur- 
ing the  daylight  hours,  most  of  our  lakes  become  an  un- 
tapped fishing  resource  once  the  sun  crosses  the  horizon. 

Night  fishing  is  too  often  associated  with  catfish,  and  that 
is  the  comment  I usually  hear  when  twilight  angling  is  men- 
tioned. I have  nothing  against  old  Mr.  Whiskers,  but  I am 
talking  about  some  of  the  best  gamefish  a lake  has  to  offer. 
Year  after  year,  my  largest  bass  and  walleyes  tend  to  come 
from  fishing  after  dark.  Even  in  the  heat  of  July  and  August, 
my  young  son  and  I can  take  advantage  of  these  fisheries. 
Lakes  such  as  Wallenpaupack,  Raystown^Beltzville  and  Blue 


Marsh  are  just  a few  of  the  waterways  we  frequent  during  the 
twilight  hours.  There  are  no  crowds,  and  the  evening  tem- 
peratures are  often  more  comfortable.  It  is  a win-win  all 
around  for  anglers. 

Not  long  after  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  beach-goers 
and  motorboats  fade  into  the  darkness,  nature’s  night  shift 
arrives.  Insects  and  crayfish  become  active  and  you  can  hear 
the  schools  of  minnows  dancing  on  the  water’s  surface. 
Gamefish  are  also  very  aware  of  this  time,  and  they  use  it  to 
their  advantage.  Bass,  walleyes  and  other  gamefish  use  this 
shield  of  darkness  as  an  opportunity  to  pursue  their  prey. 
Anglers  should  follow  suit  and  make  full  use  of  the  situation. 

Whether  from  shore  or  by  boat,  fishing  at  night  requires 
more  planning  than  daytime  fishing.  If  you  fish  from  a boat, 
make  sure  your  boat  meets  legal  lighting  requirements,  wear 
your  life  jacket,  and  see  that  all  aboard  your  boat  wear  lite 
jackets.  Pilot  your  boat  extra  carefully  at  night.  Second,  you 
need  a light  to  assist  in  rigging  lures  and  landing  your  catch. 
A flashlight  or  deck  lights  become  very  useful  and  will  assist 
in  the  process.  From  shore,  make  certain  the  path  to  and 
from  the  water  can  be  managed  in  the  dark. 
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My  evening  adven- 
tures usually  start  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer. 

The  actual  month  varies  each  year.  A 
long  time  ago  1 learned  to  trust  Mother 
Nature’s  timing  instead  of  my  own. 

When  the  dogwood  bloom  is  in  full 
force  and  the  waterfowl  near  the  end  of  their  nesting  ritual, 
you  can  be  certain  1 will  be  wetting  a line  at  night  in  a Penn- 
sylvania lake. 

Smallmouths,  largemouths 

Beyond  their  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  bass  locate  prey 
by  noise  and  vibration.  They  are  much  more  acute  to  these 
senses  than  most  anglers  realize.  At  night,  these  senses  be- 
come even  more  important.  During  the  summer,  bass,  like 
most  gamefish,  come  well  into  the  shallows  seeking  min- 
nows, insects  and  crayfish.  If  the  bass  are  forced  to  remain 
deep  or  dormant  during  the  day  because  of  the  boat  traffic, 
you  can  rest  assured  they  will  put  on  the  feedbag  once  the 
lake  settles  down.  Areas  like  boat  docks,  inshore  rock  piles 
and  shallow  points  are  some  of  the  first  places  to  look. 

The  key  to  fishing  for  bass  at  night  is  not  so  different 
from  fishing  for  them  in  the  daylight  hours.  Do  your  best 
to  match  their  prey  and  locate  the  fish.  In  lakes  where  there 
is  a high  content  of  baitfish,  such  as  shad  or  alewife,  pop- 
pers and  floating  stick  baits  work  very  well.  Artificial  baits 
that  produce  wild  vibration  or  noise  at  slow  retrieves  offer 


Author’s  uighttime  selection  of  lures  for  largemouth  and 
smallmoutli  bass. 


the  best  of  both  worlds.  Your  sight  is  limited  at  night,  so 
topwater  hook-set  percentages  tend  to  be  higher.  Anglers 
are  not  as  tooled  by  their  eyes  and  react  more  to  feel  than 
sight.  Baits  with  silver  and  black  produce  well.  Because 
they  are  opac]ue,  they  provide  a solid  silhouette,  while  the 
silver  adds  reflection  or  shine  from  any  light  source,  such  as 
the  moon,  a bridge  or  dock  lights. 

Deep-diving  crankbaits  with  rattles  also  produce  very 
well.  I find  that  experimenting  with  different  lures  at  night 
is  iust  as  important  as  it  is  during  the  day. 


the  bite  is  slow,  salted 
tubes  and  jigs  worked 
just  off  the  bottom  fit  the  bill  just  fine.  When  it  comes  to 
jigs,  both  hair  and  living  rubber  work  well.  Tip  a hair  jig 
with  a small  pork  frog  and  your  bait  will  appeal  to  both 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass.  Beyond  the  appeal,  it 
will  drop  slower  and  be  less  likely  to  hang  up  on  the  rocks. 

It  will  also  make  it  a dead  ringer  for  the  crayfish  the  bass  are 
seeking. 


Author’s  choice  of  walleye  lures  for  use  at  night. 
Rattletraps  and  diving  crankbaits  are  the  author’s  first 
choices.  When  the  action  is  slow,  he  uses  a hair  jig  tipped 
with  a nightcrawler. 


Walleyes 

Aside  from  the  old-timers  who  know  the  same  summer 
nighttime  secret,  you  wouldn’t  believe  some  of  the  looks  I 
get  when  I tell  my  fishing  buddies  I’m  catching  3-  to  5- 
pound  walleyes  on  our  local  lake  during  the  steamy  months 
of  July  and  August.  Most  know  this  lake  is  very  tough  to 
fish,  much  less  during  the  summer.  Since  I practice  mostly 
catch  and  release,  1 started  to  carry  a small  camera  on  the 
lake  just  to  validate  my  stories. 

Even  though  I look  for  cement  pillars  and  visible  rock 
banks,  the  edges  of  beach  areas  and  lighted  points  are  key 
spots.  On  the  main  lake,  locating  walleyes  is  usually  best 
with  sonar.  Narrow  creek  channels  and  sunken  rockpiles 
offer  the  most  success  for  walleyes.  With  the  sonar,  you’ll 
not  only  find  these  formations,  but  you’ll  also  see  the  fish 
suspended  over  and  around  the  structure. 

Here  rattletraps  and  diving  crankbaits  are  my  first  choice. 
When  the  monitor  shows  suspended  fish  and  the  action  is 
slow,  I use  hair  jigs  tipped  with  a nightcrawler  to  entice  a 
few  hits.  If  the  bait  returns  short,  I use  about  3 cents  of  a 
10-cent  worm.  Drifting  live  bait  such  as  a jumbo  leech  or 


For  lakes  where  crayfish  make  up  a 
large  percentage  of  bass  forage,  craw- 
styled  crankbaits  that 
“click,”  or  bump,  the  bot- 
tom work  very  well.  If 
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shiner  works  well.  You’ll  really  be  into  the  ‘eyes  if  you  use 
live  alewife. 

Don’t  be  too  surprised  if  you  land  a few  bass  in  these 
deeper  areas.  I once  landed  smallmouth  after  smallmouth 
suspended  over  a rockpile  some  35  feet  down.  It  seemed 
odd  because  I don’t  usually  have  much  luck  with  bass  in 
depths  over  20  feet. 


Author's  selection  of  floating  stickh  aits  for  nighttime 
stripers.  Listen  for  minnows  rolling  on  the  surface.  When 
this  happens,  troll  slowly  close  enough  to  cast  into  them. 
Retrieving  the  lure  erratically  mimics  schooled  baitfish  on 
the  surface. 


Stnped  bass 

Lakes  Raystown  and  Wallenpaupack  are  well  noted  for 
their  hybrid  striped  bass  populations.  Beltzville,  Blue 
Marsh  and  similar-sized  impoundments  are  less  known,  but 
they  still  hold  respectable  populations  of  mature  fish.  Most 
serious  striped  bass  fishermen  target  them  from  April 
through  early  June  and  then  again  in  the  fall.  Fishing  the 
shallow  banks  and  deep  creek  channels  at  night  works  well 
right  through  the  summer  months. 

Tossing  a large  floating  stickbait  to  the  shoreline  or  on 
the  edges  of  dropoffs  produces  strikes  right  through  the  hot 
summer  nights.  Listen  for  minnows  rolling  on  the  surface. 
When  this  happens,  do  your  best  to  troll  slowly  close 
enough  to  cast  into  them.  Retrieving  the  lure  erratically 
mimics  schooled  baitfish  on  the  surface.  When  a bass  hits, 
hold  on  because  it  won’t  be  timid  feeding  in  this  mode. 
Rigging  a soft-plastic  jerkbait  and  twitching  it  so  that  it 
pops  on  the  surface  produces  similar  results. 

Another  successful  method  for  striped  bass  is  using  live 
bait  in  the  dropoff  areas.  Large  shiners  or  leeches  rigged  on 
a 24-inch  leader  with  a barrel  swivel  and  a slip  or  egg  sinker 
is  a good  method.  The  bait  swims  more  lifelike,  and  with 
sonar  it  can  be  kept  at  the  correct  strike  zone  as  you  work 
the  trolling  motor  or  drift  along. 

Next  time  the  dog  days  of  summer  have  a choke  hold  on 
your  fishing  success,  try  a quiet  evening  on  a lake  and  turn 
those  dog  days  into  a mid-summer  night’s  dream!  O 
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Susquehanna  River 

Smallmouths 


by  Art  Michaels 

The  main-stem  Susquehanna  River  from  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  West 
branches  at  Sunbury  to  the  Maryland  border  provides  some  of  the  best  small- 
mouth  bass  fishing  on  the  East  Coast.  The  main  stem  includes  more  than  100 
miles  of  rock  ledges,  islands,  riffles,  pools,  grass  beds  and  deep,  lakelike  sections. 
These  varied,  irregular  elements  provide  excellent  smallmouth  bass  habitat. 

Use  these  21  tips  this  summer  to  raise  your  score  on  main-stem  Susquehanna 
River  smallmouth  bass. 


I  In  the  low  water  conditions  of  sum- 
mer, you  can  see  more  ot  the  substrate 
than  you  can  during  periods  of  higher 
water.  Steer  clear  of  featureless  areas. 
Look  for  rocky  places,  weed  beds  and  is- 
lands that  taper  into  deeper  water. 

2 In  low,  clear  water,  smallmouths  can 
be  easily  frightened.  The  readily  visible 
sight  of  an  angler  standing  on  a casting 
deck  will  surely  spook  smallmouths.  In 
these  conditions,  approach  fishing  tar- 
gets quietly  and  use  long  casts  and  quick 
retrieves.  Wear  muted  earth-tone  colors. 

3 Green  or  brown  algae  blooms  when 
water  temperatures  reach  80  degrees  and 
above.  To  score  during  algae  blooms, 
work  areas  of  fast  water,  including  riffles 
and  chutes.  If  you  must  fish  the  algae, 
work  lures  very  slowly. 

4 The  entire  main-stem  Susquehanna 
probably  won’t  become  muddy  from  a 
summer  downpour,  but  its  tributaries 
might.  After  a storm,  fish  the  areas 


downstream  of  the  tributary 
confluences  where  the  main  stem’s 
clearer  water  and  a tributary’s  turbid 
water  meet. 

5 Don’t  make  a smallmouth  look  di- 
rectly into  the  sun  to  see  your  lure.  Po- 
sition your  boat  so  that  you  are  casting 
toward  the  sun.  This  means  that  a 
smallmouth  eyeing  your  lure  will  be 
looking  away  from  the  sun  as  it  pursues 
your  lure.  The  fish  will  be  able  to  see 
your  offering  more  clearly  and  stay  fo- 
cused on  the  moving  object. 

6 For  the  best  evening  action,  fish  the 
western  shore.  As  the  sun  sets,  the  shad- 
ows of  the  western  shore  loom  larger 
and  larger  on  the  water.  Smallies  are 
likely  to  forage  in  these  broadening  ar- 
eas of  shaded  water.  Avoid  the  sun- 
drenched eastern  shoreline  in  the 
evening.  Fish  the  eastern  shoreline  in 
the  morning,  even  though  the  shaded 
areas  will  recede  as  the  sun  rises. 


f Begin  fishing  at  first  light.  The  bass 
will  have  had  their  longest  rest  period  of 
the  day  then  from  anglers,  so  with  a quiet 
approach,  your  chances  of  spooking  fish 
are  lowest. 

8 During  the  day,  cast  to  shady  spots, 
where  smallmouths  will  hide.  The  best 
daytime  action  may  occur  in  cloudy 
weather. 

9 Because  a commotion  can  easily  scare 
smallmouth  bass,  let  surface  lures  rest  for 
a few  seconds  before  beginning  the  re- 
trieve. Smallies  might  initially  turn  away, 
but  they’ll  give  your  offering  a second  look 
after  a moment  when  you  begin  the  re- 
trieve. Use  this  tactic  especially  in  quiet, 
shallow,  dear-water  conditions. 

10  Keep  hellgrammite,  crayfish, 
nightcrawler  and  minnow  rigs  simple.  Use 
a light-wire  size  6 hook  for  hellgrammites 
and  worms  and  a size  4 hook  for  crayfish 
and  minnows.  Use  small  splitshot. 


11 


An  8-foot  or  9-foot  fly  rod  matched 
with  8-weight  line  works  well.  You  need 
the  8-foot  or  9-foot  length  to  keep  your 
false  casts  high  above  the  water  and  to  cast 
into  the  wind.  These  combinations  also  let 
you  heave  heavier  streamers  and  bugs.  In 
low  water,  go  with  6-weight  or  7-weight 
line.  Most  fly  rodders  opt  for  floating 
weight-forward  line  and  a reel  that  spools 
at  least  100  yards  of  backing. 

12  Spinning  tackle  for  the  shallower, 
faster-flowing  river  sections  includes  fast- 
tipped  rods  of  about  6 or  7 feet  matched 
with  4-pound-  or  6-pound-test  line. 
Lighter  line  decreases  drag  from  the  cur- 
rent. A rod  with  a substantial  butt  lets  you 
best  impart  action  to  jigs  and  plastic  offer- 
ings. The  fast  tip  lets  you  best  detect  strikes 
in  deep  water. 

13  Use  light  jigheads  in  the  shallower 

flowing  river  portions.  Eighth-ouncers  are 
a good  starting  point. 


14 


York  Haven,  Safe  Harbor,  Holtwood 
and  Conowingo  dams  create  deeper, 
lakelike  river  sections.  Parts  of  these  pools 
can  accommodate  larger  boats  with 
higher-horsepower  engines  than  can  the 
shallower  upriver  areas.  Approaching 
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these  dams  can  be  dangerous.  Know  the 
locations  of  these  dams,  and  steer  clear  of 
them  both  from  upriver  and  downriver. 


15 


For  fishing  the  more  lakelike  ar- 
eas backed  up  by  the  lower  river’s  dams, 
use  spinning  tackle  with  6-pound-test 
and  lures  of  a quarter-ounce  to  about 
three-eighths-ounce. 

16  Use  heavier  casting  gear  for  the 
deeper  water  and  clifflike  rock  walls  of 
the  lower- river  pools.  Use  rods  of  around 
5.5  feet  to  6.5  feet,  line  of  about  8-  to  10- 
pound-test,  and  buzzbaits,  spinnerbaits 
and  crankbaits  that  range  from  a quar- 
ter-ounce to  a half-ounce. 

17  Rig  your  boat  for  running  silently 

so  that  the  big  ones  know  you’re  there 
only  when  you  hook  them.  Carpet  the 
deck,  speak  softly  and  lay  down  equip- 
ment gently. 

18  Rig  three  or  four  rods  ready  to  go 
and  place  them  on  your  boat  deck.  In 
this  way  you  can  switch  quickly  from  a fly 
rod  to  spinning  gear  or  to  casting  tackle, 
increasing  your  versatility. 


19 


From  Sunbury  to  the  area  near 
the  Commission’s  Fort  Fiunter  Access,  in 
Dauphin  County,  you’ll  find  great  condi- 
tions for  a float  trip.  This  section’s  is- 
lands and  grass  beds  invite  anglers  to  step 
out  of  their  boats  and  wade. 


20 


You’ll  find  similar  conditions  of 
islands  and  grass  beds  from  the  Dock 
Street  Dam  at  Harrisburg  to  the  area  near 
the  Commission’s  Goldsboro  Access,  just 
south  of  Middletown  at  Goldsboro.  Stay 
away  from  this  dam  and  from  the  inflat- 
able dam  at  Sunbury. 

21  Note  that  Big  Bass  Program  regu- 
lations apply  to  the  main-stem 
Susquehanna  from  the  inflatable  dam  at 
Sunbury  to  Holtwood  Dam.  Different 
special  regulations  apply  to  Conowingo 
Reservoir  up  to  Holtwood  Dam.  For  de- 
tails on  these  regulations,  consult  the 
Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws, 
or  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  O 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 

photos  by  the  author 


It  was  a typical  hot,  humid  July  after- 
noon on  a small  central  Pennsylvania 
trout  stream.  1 was  still  visibly  shaking. 
I had  just  stepped  over  a huge  resting 
rattlesnake  near  the  stream.  By  luck  the 
reptile  didn’t  strike.  Yes,  I wore  hip 
boots.  But  15  minutes  after  the  incident, 
I was  still  trembling.  I had  trouble  even 
threading  the  tippet  through  the  eye  of 
the  pattern. 

When  I approached  this  small,  low 
stream,  I tried  to  tie  on  a size  14  Poly 
Beetle.  It  took  a few  minutes  before  I be- 
gan casting  the  pattern  up  to  the  head  of 
the  pool.  As  1 cast,  I kept  glancing 
around  to  make  certain  I didn’t  step  near 
another  snake.  As  1 attempted  to  find 
the  fly  on  the  surface,  1 saw  that  a fish 
had  just  struck  the  beetle  and  moved 
away.  Soon  another  trout  hit  and  I 
missed  that  one,  too.  It  took  a third 
strike  before  I landed  one  of  the  small, 
brilliantly  colored  brookies.  Occasion- 
ally I even  picked  up  a small,  streambred 
brown  trout.  Under  the  heavy  canopy, 
even  the  midsummer  afternoon  sun  had 
difficulty  penetrating  to  the  stream’s 
surface. 

I missed  several  more  trout  before  I 
switched  to  the  same  Poly  Beetle  pattern, 
but  this  one  included  a piece  of  white 
poly  yarn  tied  in  on  top.  With  that 
brighter,  whiter  material  tied  on  top,  I 
easily  followed  the  dark  terrestrial.  Be- 
fore I headed  home  that  afternoon,  1 
landed  more  than  a dozen  trout  on  the 
beetle  pattern.  Between  each  strike  and 
each  step,  I carefully  searched  for  any 
other  snakes. 

That’s  only  one  time  that  this  Poly 
Beetle  has  worked  for  me.  It  has  caught 
plenty  of  trout  many  times  on  small 
streams  across  the  nation.  This  terres- 
trial pattern  also  catches  trout  on  larger 
waters  throughout  the  state.  I picked  up 
a hefty  18-inch  brown  trout  one  July  af- 
ternoon that  had  been  sipping  an  occa- 
sional natural  beetle  before  it  took  the 
poly  imitation.  1 most  often  fish  this 


pattern  near  banks  and  shorelines 
where  wind-blown  naturals  often 
fall  onto  the  water. 

The  Poly  Beetle  is  most  effective 
just  about  anytime,  but  I especially 
like  to  fish  it  in  July  and  August 
when  Japanese  beetles  are  so 
prevalent.  Sometimes  J even  slap 
the  pattern  on  the  water  to  suggest 
to  trout  that  the  beetle  has  just 
dropped  onto  the  surface.  Trout 
often  hit  the  pattern  immediately 
and  viciously  after  you  smack  it  on 
the  surface.  Be  prepared  for  some 
instantaneous  action. 

Talk  about  flies  that  are  easy  to 
tie.  The  Poly  Beetle  has  to  be  near 
the  top  of  that  list.  It  has  to  be  one  of  the 
most  highly  effective  yet  exceptionally 
simple-to-tie  patterns  available.  I tie  it 
with  two  distinct  body  types.  First,  I tie 
in  a peacock  herl  or  two  or  I dub  black 
poly  and  wind  it  around  the  hook  shank. 
Then  I tie  in  a piece  of  poly  yarn  just 
beyond  the  hook  bend,  bring  it  up  over 
the  body  and  tie  it  in  just  behind  the 
hook  eye.  I cut  off  the  excess  poly  yarn, 
but  I leave  a bit  of  the  poly  yarn  to  imi- 
tate the  head  of  the  beetle. 

Dressing:  | 

I Poly  Beetle  I 

Kr  a| 

;y  Hook:  Sizes  12  to  18,  IX  or  2X  | 
Id  fine  dry-fly. 

h Thread:  Black  6/0.  i 

r Tails:  Three  dark-brown  hackle  I 

l'; 

A tips.  1 

Wing  Pad:  Dark-brown  pheas-  | 
I:  ant  tail.  i 

[:  Body:  Peacock  or  dubbed  1 

p black  poly  wrapped  around  the  i 
!d  shank.  Black  poly  yarn. 

Hackle:  Cree  hackle  (tannish  1 

1'  grizzly)-  I 


Second,  I dislike  fishing  many  terres- 
trial patterns  like  ants,  beetles  and  crick- 
ets because  J have  great  difficulty 
following  these  dark  patterns  on  the 
surface  in  heavily  shaded  streams.  To 
compensate  for  fishing  these  dark  pat- 
terns in  sheltered  areas,  I add  a small 
piece  of  white  or  bright-orange  poly 
yarn  on  top  of  the  pattern  to  help  me  lo- 
cate it  on  the  surface. 

You’d  be  surprised  how  readily  a 
small,  brighter  piece  of  poly  yarn  lets 
you  quickly  pick  up  the  Poly  Beetle  even 
in  low-light  conditions.  If  you  don’t 
have  black  poly  yarn  on  hand,  take  some 
white  poly  and  use  a permanent  marker. 
Tie  in  the  white  poly  yarn  and  follow  the 
instructions  for  tying.  Then,  after  you 
have  finished  the  terrestrial,  use  the 
black  permanent  marker  to  blacken 
most  of  the  body  except  for  a small 
piece  on  top.  This  small,  white  patch  of 
poly  will  help  you  locate  the  pattern 
even  in  the  heaviest  canopy. 

Tie  these  terrestrial  patterns  on  a IX 
or  2X  fine  dry-fly  hook  in  sizes  12  to  18. 
If  I use  a size  14  dry-fly  hook,  I tie  in  an 
entire  section  of  poly  yarn  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  a wooden  matchstick. 
After  you  tie  a few  of  these  patterns, 
you’ll  be  able  to  judge  quickly  the  ap- 
propriate diameter.  O 
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•3*  Wind  the  peacock  herl  up  the  hook  shank  just 
behind  the  eye. 

4*  Cut  off  the  excess  peacock  tips  ( or  black  poly  if 
you  used  that  material  for  the  body).  Pull  the  poly 
yarn  that  you  left  at  the  hook  bend  over  the  top  of  the 
body  and  tie  it  in  just  behind  the  eye. 


Clip  off  the  peacock  herl  butts 
and  tie  down  both  (the  yarn  and  the 
herl)  well  past  the  hook  bend.  Then 
wind  the  tying  thread  up  to  the  eye. 


1 • Tie  in  the  black  thread 

at  the  middle  of  the  shank 
and  wind  it  back  to  the 
hook  bend.  Tie  in  two  or 
three  peacock  herls  and  the 
black  poly  yarn. 


Cut  ojf  the  excess  poly  yarn.  Leave 
enough  to  form  a head. 

Tie  in  a quarter-inch  piece  of  orange  or 
white  poly  yarn  on  top  where  you  tied  off  the 
black  poly  yarn.  Whip  finish  and  apply  head 
cement. 
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One  ot  the  things  1 enjoy  most  about  fishing  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  from  other  anglers.  One  of  these  opportunities 
led  me  to  start  fishing  truly  “big”  poppers.  I had  offered  an 
acquaintance  ot  mine  the  chance  to  fish  for  smallmouth 
bass  if  he  came  to  town,  and  one  June  day  he  called  to  let 
me  know  that  he  would  be  taking  advantage  of  my  offer. 

He’s  an  ardent  dry-fly  angler  when  it  comes  to  trout,  so  it 
shouldn’t  have  surprised  me  when  he  refused  to  fish  any- 
thing but  poppers  for  smallmouth  bass.  What  did  surprise 
me  was  the  size  of  the  poppers.  Hand-tied  from  blocks  of 
hard,  closed-cell  foam,  these  flies  were  light,  but  they  were 
huge.  They  were  even  bigger  than  the  poppers  that  1 usually 
reserve  for  largemouth  bass. 

Normally  I fish  for 
anything  that  bites,  be- 
cause 1 much  prefer  to 
have  a fish  on  the  end 
of  my  line  than  not. 

These  flies  kept  most  of 
the  small  fish  from  bit- 
ing, but  the  size  of  the 
fish  that  did  bite  im- 
pressed me.  Small- 
mouth bass  from 
around  16  inches  to 
over  20  inches  would 
take  a swipe  at  the  big 
flies,  and  more  often 
than  not,  we’d  hook 
them.  Smaller  fish 
would  still  occasionally 
strike  the  monster  poppers. 

I’ve  taken  the  time  to  play  with  popper  patterns  often 
since  then.  Though  I came  up  with  some  strange  creations, 
the  average  popper  that  has  worked  well  has  not  deviated 
too  much  from  that  original  example. 

The  greatest  challenges  in  tying  these  flies  are  finding  the 
loam  and  securing  the  foam  to  the  hook.  If  you  can’t  find 
the  foam  at  a fly  shop,  visit  a discount  shoe  store.  The  foam 
used  in  these  flies  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  some  inexpen- 
sive sandals! 


Shape  the  foam  with  a utility  razor.  To  secure  the  foam 
to  the  hook,  use  a hot  needle  or  bodkin  to  make  a hole  in 
your  shaped  foam  head.  Then  wrap  the  hook  with  coarse 
thread  for  a base  to  help  attach  the  foam.  A common  hook 
to  use  is  a Mustad  37187  or  equivalent.  Coat  the  hook  with 
a gel-based  cyanoacrylate  glue,  and  quickly  set  it  in  place. 
Sand  the  fly’s  rough  edges  with  sandpaper  for  a cleaner- 
looking fly. 

Before  you  head  out  on  the  water  for  a big  trip,  try  your 

new  flies  in  a swimming  pool 
or  at  the  local  pond.  With 
some  experimentation,  you 
will  find  which  shape  and 
angle  of  the  head  produces  a 
consistent,  large  “gurgle”  when 
stripped. 

Over  time,  it  seems  that 
large  poppers  consistently  out- 
perform smaller  models  in 
high  or  off-color  water.  Even 
when  a river  is  considered 
“blown  out,”  I’ve  caught  some 
large  bass  working  poppers 
close  to  islands  or  the  shore.  If 
the  river  you  normally  fish  is 
high  enough  so  that  the  shore- 
line brush  is  slightly  underwa- 
ter but  you  still  have  a foot  or  more  of  visibility  under  the 
water,  these  poppers  may  work  especially  well. 

Slowly  edge  downstream,  casting  tight  to  the  brush.  Hit- 
ting the  trees  and  water  at  the  same  time  may  even  elicit  a 
strike.  After  casting,  drop  your  rod  tip  tight  to  the  water 
and  give  the  popper  a few  short,  sharp  strips  out  from 
shore.  Alternate  your  stripping  patterns  to  give  the  bass 
different  presentations.  In  high  water,  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  fish  the  cast  farther  than  5 or  10  feet  from  the  bank. 

This  technique  may  never  account  for  a large  number  of 
bass,  but  it  certainly  has  the  possibility  of  putting  large  fish 
in  the  boat.Q 


“These  poppers  kept  most  of  the  small  fish  from  biting,  but  the 
size  of  the  fish  that  did  bite  impressed  me.  Smallmouth  bass 
from  around  16  inches  to  over  20  inches  would  take  a swipe  at 
the  big  flies,  and  more  often  than  not,  we’d  hook  them.” 
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by  Kevin  Phillips 


Within  l^minutes  of « -r  ^ 
arriving  at  the  Williamsburg 
Access  to  the  Lower  Trail,  Matt 
Burke  and  I crossed  the  trail, 
descended  the  river  bank,  and 
began  fishing  the  Frankstown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
Our  outing  started  slowl^^ut 
► jh«^action  picke<y 
%ie  adjusted  to 
low,  clear  river 
conditions  that  often 
occur  in  summer. 


once 


r*  i 

ML  ^ I 

IV. 

When  we  quit  fishing  some  six  hours  later 
a mile  downstream,  our  conversation 
focused  on  the  abundance  of  smallmouth 
bass,  fallfish,  rock  bass  and  green  sunfish 
we  had  caught — and  this  trip  was  our  first 
to  the  area. 


The  accessibility  and  convenience  that  the  Lower  Trail 
offers  fishermen  helped  ensure  that  our  120-mile  drive  from 
Pittsburgh  would  be  a success. 

The  Lower  Trail  (the  name  “Lower”  rhymes  with 
“power”)  is  a very  successful  rails-to-trails  project.  The  trail 
offers  recreational  opportunities  for  bicycling,  horseback 
riding  and  hiking,  along  with  providing  canoeists  and  an- 
glers access  to  the  Frankstown  Branch. 
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sm^mouth  that  will  give  you  a thrill 
js  about  a IS-incheVy  but  if s possible 
to  tie  in  to  a 3-pounder.  Fishing  the 
* fiver  at  dawn  or  during  the  hour 
preceding  dusk  greatly  increases  the 
chance  of  tempting  a big  one. 


pholo-Ke^^in  Phillips 

The  trail  is  1 1 miles  long  and  has  four  accesses  spaced 
along  its  length.  The  upstream  trailhead  is  in  the  Blair 
County  town  of  Williamsburg,  and  the  Alfarata  Trailhead  is 
just  over  the  line  in  Huntingdon  County.  The  trail  does  not 
always  hug  the  contour  of  the  river.  Still,  anglers  can  reach 
nearly  15  miles  of  river  by  way  of  the  trail. 

A 5.25-mile  trail  extension  is  currently  under  construc- 
tion from  Williamsburg  westward  to  Flowing  Spring  near 
Canoe  Creek,  which  will  become  the  new  trailhead.  The 
extension  is  expected  to  be  finished  and  open  this  summer. 


From  its  beginnings  in  southern  Blair  County,  the 
Frankstown  Branch  flows  nearly  60  miles  before  it  merges 
with  the  Little  luniata  River  in  Huntingdon  County.  When 
the  trail  extension  is  completed,  over  a third  ot  the  river’s 
total  length  will  be  accessible  from  the  Lower  Trail.  All  the 
trail  accesses,  including  the  future  Flowing  Spring 
Trailhead,  are  less  than  a 5- mile  drive  from  U.S.  Route  22. 

The  Lower  Trail  may  be  a great  way  for  anglers  to  reach 
the  Frankstown  Branch,  but  it  also  features  splendid  scen- 
ery and  it’s  a pleasure  to  traverse.  Steep,  rocky  ridges  and 
farmland  border  much  of  the  trail,  and  three  bridges  cross 
high  above  the  river,  offering  some  fine  views  of  the 
Frankstown  Branch.  Benches  scattered  along  the  length  of 
the  trail  provide  places  for  rest  and  relaxation,  and  three 
access  areas  have  pavilions  where  my  buddies  and  1 have 
enjoyed  light  meals  between  wading  trips.  The  most  ap- 
pealing attribute  of  the  Lower  Trail  is  the  many  trees  that 
line  and  shade  much  of  the  trail.  This  dense  canopy  keeps 
trail  users  cool  even  during  the  dog  days  of  August. 

Bass,  panfish,  trout 

If  your  idea  of  a perfect  day  includes  wading  and  fishing 
a large  warmwater  stream  or  small  river  and  experiencing 
great  action  with  a variety  of  fish,  then  consider  a trip  to 
the  Frankstown  Branch.  When  I plan  an  outing  to  the 
Frankstown  Branch,  catching  lots  of  smallmouth  bass  is 
foremost  on  my  mind,  but  I also  anticipate  action  from 
rock  bass  as  big  as  1 1 inches,  green  sunfish  that  are  always 
willing  to  cooperate,  and  lots  of  big  fallfish. 

Typical  of  many  warmwater  rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  you 
never  really  know  what  you’re  battling  in  the  Frankstown 
Branch  until  you  bring  in  the  fish.  Expect  other  possible 
encounters  to  include  bluegills  up  to  9 inches,  crappies, 
both  wild  and  stocked  brown  trout,  rainbow  trout  and 
even  yellow  perch.  So  far.  I’ve  caught  only  one  largemouth 
bass  in  the  river,  but  it  was  a 16-incher.  Not  surprisingly,  I 
caught  it  in  a slow  stretch  just  upstream  from  the  Route 
2015  bridge  in  Williamsburg. 

According  to  Larry  Jackson,  Commission  Area  7 Fisher- 
ies Manager,  the  Frankstown  Branch  has  fishable  numbers 
of  wild  and  stocked  trout  along  the  Lower  Trail  that  are 
worth  targeting.  Nearly  20  miles  upstream,  the  river  is  an 
approved  trout  water,  but  the  stretch  along  the  trail  is  not 
supported  with  stockings.  Jackson  doesn’t  rule  out  that 
brown  trout  naturally  reproduce  in  the  river,  but  he  be- 
lieves the  majority  of  trout  in  the  Lower  Trail  section  are 
visitors  from  tributaries  that  include  Canoe  Creek,  Piney 
Creek,  Clover  Creek,  Roaring  Run  and  Fox  Run. 

The  general  flow  pattern  of  the  Frankstown  Branch 
consists  mainly  of  long,  moderately  flowing  flatwater 
stretches  interrupted  by  strong  riffles  and  even  some  mild 
white-water  rapids.  There  are  also  some  deep,  rock)',  slow 
areas  where  I have  successfully  targeted  smallmouths  in 
late  October. 
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A mostly  hard,  rocky  bot- 
tom with  few  silt  buildups 
makes  the  Frankstown  Branch 
easy  to  wade,  but  a significant 
rainfall  can  raise  and  muddy 
the  river.  If  the  weather  has 
been  questionable  on  days  be- 
fore a planned  trip,  you  can 
obtain  water  levels  by  starting 
at  http://waterdata.usgs.gov/pa/ 
nwis/uv?0 1556000.  Optimum 
wading  conditions  can  be  ex- 
pected when  the  gage  height  at 
Williamsburg  is  3.5  feet  or  less. 

First  4 miles 

The  bridge  in  Flowing 
Spring  and  the  PA  Route  886 
bridge  in  Gannister  frame  the 
first  4 river  miles  that  are  acces- 
sible from  the  trail  extension. 

Steep,  sun-blocking  ridges  and 
heavily  wooded  banks  shade 
this  narrow,  50-  to  75-foot- 
wide section.  1 caught  my  best 
Frankstown  Branch  small- 
mouth,  a 17-incher,  just  down- 
stream from  Flowing  Spring, 
but  the  abundance  of  rock  bass, 
green  sunfish,  trout  and  fallfish 
highlight  this  shady  section. 

Smallmouths  seem  to  become 
gradually  more  dominant  as 
the  river  flows  downstream. 

You’ll  find  great  numbers  of 
fallfish  throughout  the  Frankstown  Branch,  and  big  ones  can 
turn  up  anywhere.  However,  fallfish  between  16  and  18 
inches  can  be  caught  with  amazing  consistency  between 
Flowing  Spring  and  the  Mt.  Etna  Access,  a distance  of  about 
1 5 miles. 

The  river  at  Williamsburg 

Averaging  100  feet  wide,  the  river  downstream  from  the 
bridge  in  Gannister  gradually  becomes  part  of 
Williamsburg’s  small-town  atmosphere.  Swift,  rocky 
stretches  with  ample  depth  are  plentiful  as  the  river  flows 
toward  town,  but  the  Williamsburg  area  is  plagued  with  a silt 
problem.  Nevertheless,  in  this  area  1 learned  firsthand  about 
wild  trout  in  the  Frankstown  Branch.  Early  last  luly,  as  the 
sounds  of  an  evening  baseball  game  carried  over  the 
riverbank  from  town,  I was  delighted  to  catch  three  wild 
brownies  from  a riffle  that  ends  a long,  slow  river  stretch. 

The  first  mile  of  river  downstream  from  the  access  in 
Williamsburg  is  very  narrow  and  easy  to  wade.  The  river 


channel  hugs  steep, 
well-shaded  shorelines 
in  this  mellow  section  and 
can  be  easily  targeted  from  the 
side  of  the  river  opposite  the  trail. 

Covedale 
to  Mt.  Etna 

Strong  riffles,  rapids  and  swift 
flatwater  stretches  characterize  the 
Frankstown  Branch’s  next  3 miles 
as  it  rushes  to  the  trail  access  in 
Covedale.  Though  spot-fishing  is 
generally  the  best  way  to  target 
trout  in  a warmwater  fishery  like 
the  Frankstown  Branch,  this  river 
span  invites  trout  anglers  to  wade 
and  randomly  fish  its  abundant  fast 
water. 

The  3 miles  of  river  between  the 
Covedale  Access  and  the  Mt.  Etna 
Access  are  the  beginnings  of  the 
Frankstown  Branch  as  a “small- 
mouth  river.”  Now  averaging  100 
to  125  feet  wide,  the  river  offers 
fishermen  magnificent  views  of  far- 
off  mountains  and  ridge  tops.  Big 
boulders,  unique  bedrock  forma- 
tions and  stone  remnants  of  long- 
gone  canal  and  railway  systems  give 
this  improving  bass  fishery  the  look 
and  feel  of  a majestic  waterway. 

Smallmouth  bass  in  the  9-  to  13- 
inch  range  provide  the  majority  of 
the  action  as  the  river  reaches  the 
Mt.  Etna  Access.  The  biggest  Frankstown  Branch  small- 
mouth that  will  give  you  a thrill  is  about  a 15-incher,  but  it’s 
possible  to  tie  in  to  a 3-pounder.  Fishing  the  river  at  dawn 
or  during  the  hour  preceding  dusk  greatly  increases  the 
chance  of  tempting  a big  one. 

Remote  section 

The  second  bridge  downstream  from  the  Mt.  Etna  Ac- 
cess, about  a 10-minute  walk  using  the  trail,  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a remote  river  section  that  loops  away  from  the 
trail  for  nearly  2.5  miles.  Smallmouth  bass  anglers  can 
spend  the  better  part  of  a day  here  exploring  and  fishing  in 
this  seldom-seen,  wild  river  section.  The  river  joins  the  trail 
again  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  Run,  less  than  a half-mile  from 
where  the  loop  begins.  Hardy  anglers  covering  the  loop  in 
one  day  can  look  forward  to  an  easy  20-minute  walk  back  to 
the  Mt.  Etna  Access. 

I was  greeted  by  high,  muddy  water  and  light  rain  last 
August  when  I visited  the  Alfarata  Trailhead  for  the  first 
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time.  The  river  wasn’t  dangerous,  so  I began  searching  for 
and  fishing  rocky  shorelines  bordering  at  least  a few  feet  of 
slow  water.  Casting  small  spinners  close  to  shore,  I went 
on  to  catch  smallmouths  and  panfish  steadily  throughout 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  experience  of  doing  well 
amid  unpleasant  conditions  made  my  trek  back  that 
evening  enjoyable. 


Lures,  bait 

A variety  of  small  lures  will  produce  on  the  Frankstown 
Branch.  I have  had  success  using  dark-colored  spinners, 
crayfish-imitating  crankbaits  and  tube  jigs  in  shades  of 
orange,  brown  and  yellow.  Live  hellgrammites  and  cray- 
fish are  also  great  choices.  These  critters  naturally  thrive 
in  the  river  and  rarely  go  unnoticed  when  used  for  bait. 
When  artificials  are  ineffective  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
prime  fishing  spot,  covering  the  area  with  live  bait  often 
works  wonders. 

If  the  prospect  of  catching  a variety  of  fish  while  wad- 
ing a scenic,  free-flowing  river  intrigues  you,  then  consider 
giving  the  Frankstown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  a try. 
For  more  information  on  the  Lower  Trail,  contact  lennifer 
Barefoot,  of  Rails-to-Trails,  Inc.,  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
at  814-832-2400.C 
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The  real  Slim-Shady 

while  on  boat  patrol  on  Blue  Marsh 
Lake,  Berks  County,  WCO  lohn  Sabaitis 
and  I observed  a personal  watercraft 
(PWC)  that  did  not  display  any  form  of 
registration.  We  stopped  the  gentleman. 
He  had  a temporary  registration  but  did 
not  have  a Boating  Safety  Education 
Certificate.  We  issued  a citation  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  could  not  operate  a 
PWC  until  he  possessed  a Certificate. 

Later  that  day,  we  spotted  a suspi- 
ciously familiar  personal  watercraft  ex- 
ceeding the  slow,  no-wake  speed  in  a 
narrow  cove.  However,  the  operator  was 
not  so  familiar.  We  stopped  the  PWC 
and  talked  to  the  gentleman  who 
strangely  had  the  same  name  as  the  in- 
dividual previously  stopped  that  morn- 
ing. Knowing  that  something  was  amiss, 
all  three  of  us  returned  to  the  beach 
where  the  gentleman  from  that  morning 
was  enjoying  his  afternoon.  We  ap- 
proached the  gentleman  on  the  beach 
and  addressed  him  by  his  name.  As  he 
promptly  stood  up  and  spun  around,  his 
smile  slowly  changed  to  a frown.  Some- 
times the  real  Slim-Shady  really  does 
stand  up! — WCO  Mark  Sweppenhiser, 
Northern  Daiiphin/Northumberland 
Counties. 

Community  service 

During  a hearing  I attended  with 
DWCO  Frank  Colantonio,  after  the  de- 
fendant offered  the  same  old  tired  ex- 
cuses, the  judge  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  at  5:30  p.m.  that  day.  This  was  a 
new  twist  in  an  old  game,  and  I won- 
dered what  the  judge  had  in  mind.  The 
defendant  said  he  had  no  particular 
plans  at  5:30.  The  judge  then  told  him  to 


report  to  the  court  at  that  time  and  to 
bring  two  buckets  and  a shovel.  A pile  of 
stones  behind  the  judge’s  office  had  to  be 
moved,  and  according  to  the  judge’s  de- 
cree, he  could  work  off  his  fine  by  doing 
this  “community  service.” 

The  defendant  said  he  preferred  to 
move  the  stone  right  then  instead  of  re- 
turning at  5:30.  After  asking  the  defen- 
dant if  he  had  two  buckets  and  a shovel 
in  his  car  and  receiving  a negative  an- 
swer, the  judge  sent  his  secretary  with  the 
gentleman  to  show  him  the  pile  of  stone 
with  the  order  to  be  back  by  the  5:30 
deadline  to  move  it,  and  not  to  forget  the 
buckets  and  shovel.  It’s  my  guess  that  the 
black-and-white-striped  suit,  ball  and 
chain  would  be  provided. — Fred  Mussell, 
Southeast  Region  Assistant  Supervisor  (re- 
tired). 

Snake  vs.  trout 

While  stocking  Mill  Creek,  I was  as- 
sisting Schuylkill  County  WCO  Gary 
Skitter.  The  stocking  was  running 
smoothly,  especially  with  all  the  help 


from  the  volunteers.  I grabbed  a bucket 
of  fish  and  proceeded  to  the  streamside 
to  place  the  fish  in  the  water.  As  I did  so, 
I saw  a quick  movement  in  the  water 
angling  toward  the  area  where  I had 
placed  the  fish.  With  amazement,  I wit- 
nessed a three-foot  water  snake  latch 
onto  a full-sized  trout.  The  snake 
grabbed  the  trout  behind  its  head  and 
then  brought  it  to  the  stream  bank.  It 
then  quickly  wrapped  itself  around  the 
trout’s  body  and  bit  the  trout  several 
times  on  the  head  before  letting  it  go  and 
getting  back  into  the  water.  The  trout 
also  made  it  back  to  the  water.  This  all 
happened  within  seconds.  I was  im- 
pressed with  how  fast  it  all  occurred  and 
with  the  snake’s  speed  before  and  after  it 
let  the  trout  go.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  such  an  occurrence  in  the 
wild,  and  I left  there  impressed  and 
privileged  to  have  witnessed  such  an 
event.  I also  commented,  “You  bit  off 
more  than  you  could  chew!” — WCO 
David  W.  Decker,  Centre  County. 


LIFE  JACKET  SAFETY 
THAT’S  GONE  TO  THE  DOGS! 


_ ^ a illustration-Ted  Walke 

Expensive  dog 

While  on  shore  patrol  on  a sunny  summer  afternoon,  I observed  a canoe  on 
the  river  that  appeared  to  be  overloaded.  After  waving  the  operator  to  shore, 
1 confirmed  my  suspicions.  Upon  inspection  I found  a small  motor,  a full 
gasoline  can,  camping  and  fishing  gear  stacked  high  and  bagged  in  every  avail- 
able space,  two  passengers,  the  operator,  and  a half-grown  very  awkward  blood- 
hound puppy.  During  the  safety  inspection  I asked  the  operator  to  produce  the 
required  equipment,  which  should  have  included  three  personal  flotation  de- 
vices. The  operator  could  produce  only  one  PFD,  and  the  bloodhound  was 
wearing  it.  WTien  I asked  the  operator  why  he  had  just  one  PFD,  he  said,  “That’s 
a really  expensive  dog.” — WCO  R.A.  McClellan,  Clarion  County. 
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"I'm  16" 

WTiile  on  routine  patrol,  I came  across 
four  young  men  fishing  for  trout  at  In- 
dian Lake.  They  appeared  to  be  around 
the  ages  of  16  to  20.  As  1 approached 
them,  they  started  talking  among  them- 
selves. As  always,  I asked  them  how  the 
fishing  was.  I had  watched  them  catch 
two  fish  earlier  and  they  said  the  fish 
were  hitting.  1 then  asked  to  see  their 
fishing  licenses.  One  of  them  had  a li- 
cense, two  said  they  had  licenses  but 
didn’t  have  them  in  possession,  and  one 
said  he  was  15.  I asked  the  individual 
who  said  he  was  15  what  his  date  of  birth 
was,  and  his  reply  verified  that  he  was  15. 
Still  not  sure,  I noticed  that  he  wore  a 
varsity  jacket  embroidered  with  his  class 
year.  I asked  him  if  his  high  school  was 
different  from  others.  He  asked  why.  I 
explained  to  him  that  when  I went  to 
school,  they  always  placed  the  year  you 
graduated  under  your  name.  He  low- 
ered his  head  and  said,  “I’m  16.” — WCO 
Richard  D.  Morder,  Southern  Allegheny 
County. 

No  excuse 

I’ve  heard  all  the  excuses,  but  occa- 
sionally I run  into  someone  who  flat  out 
admits,  “I  knew  I was  wrong,”  “I  knew  I 
shouldn’t  have  done  it,”  “I  knew  I should 
have  gotten  a license,”  “I  know  this  fish  is 
out  of  season  but  I put  it  on  a stringer  to 
show  the  kids,”‘T  know  you’re  supposed 
to  sign  your  trout  stamp,  but...,”  “Yes,  I 
know  I need  life  jackets  and  I have  them 
at  home,”  and  amazingly  enough,  “I 
know  I have  to  have  permission  of  the 
landowner  to  ride  my  ATV,  but  no  one 
owns  the  woods.”  It  just  seems  odd  to 
me  that  if  they  knew  better,  why  didn’t 
they  know  better? — WCO  Thomas  J. 
Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 

Northern  York  County 
Game  & Fish 
Association 

Every  year  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  is  a very  big  event  statewide,  but 
in  northern  York  County  it  is  a huge  oc- 
currence, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  one  stocked  trout  stream — Fishing 


Creek.  Northern  York  County  Game  & 
Fish  Association  members  have  sacri- 
ficed many  hours  rehabilitating  portions 
of  the  creek  and  bank  by  installing  de- 
vices to  improve  fish  habitat  and  acces- 
sibility, while  Starview  club  members 
perform  supplemental  stockings  at  their 
own  expense.  They  perform  this  work 
so  that  on  opening  day,  some  300  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  12  with  adults  can 
line  up  elbow  to  elbow  on  both  sides  of 
the  creek  for  about  100  yards  in  an  area 
specially  designated  for  children  and  the 
physically  challenged.  It  is  quite  a sight 
to  see  300  children  casting  simulta- 
neously when  I sound  my  patrol  vehicle 
siren.  This  scene  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  many  adults  trying  cheerfully 
to  untangle  their  child’s  line  from  some 
other  child’s  line  directly  across  from 
them.  A smile  comes  to  my  face  even 
now  as  I remember  two  kids  who  had 
thought  they  hooked  a big  one  only  to 
discover  that  they  had  hooked  each 
other’s  line  in  mid-air.  It’s  hard  to  figure 
whether  parents  or  the  children  were 
having  more  fun.  I am  just  glad  to  wit- 
ness so  many  of  these  great  memories  in 
the  making. — WCO  Eric  Weredyk, 
Southern  Monroe/Northern  Carbon 
Counties  (formerly  assigned  to  Northern 
York  County). 

Now  that's 
a fish  story! 

During  a meeting  of  the  Fort  Bedford 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  member 
Terry  Stratt  told  me  of  a recent  fishing 
trip  that  I will  not  soon  forget.  While 
taking  his  children  to  Halloween  festivi- 
ties in  the  neighborhood,  a six-point 
buck  struck  his  vehicle,  causing  about 
$2,300  in  damages.  The  car  was  fixed 
and  picked  up  just  before  his  annual 
Thanksgiving  Day  weekend  fishing  trip 
to  Erie  for  steelhead. 

Mr.  Stratt  and  his  wife  left  for  Erie  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  afternoon  and  arrived 
that  evening.  On  November  23,  Mr. 
Stratt  and  his  wife  fished  Twenty  Mile 
Creek.  Mr.  Stratt  landed  19  steelhead 
and  his  wife  landed  seven.  On  Novem- 
ber 24,  Mr.  Stratt  landed  14  steelhead 
and  bis  wife  landed  six.  Mr.  Stratt  said 


they  fished  only  until  lunchtime  on  the 
24th,  and  that  they  started  for  home  at 
about  1 p.m.  with  five  nice  steelhead  on 
ice  in  a cooler. 

At  about  4:30  p.m.,  while  traveling 
through  Patton  in  Cambria  County,  a 
drunk  driver  hit  their  vehicle  head  on 
and  their  car  was  demolished.  Luckily, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratt  were  not  injured. 
They  rented  a van  from  the  local  dealer- 
ship and  arrived  home  at  about  9:30 
p.m.  Exhausted  from  the  two-day  fish- 
ing trip  and  the  ordeal  of  being  involved 
in  a head-on  collision,  Mr.  Stratt  decided 
to  place  the  cooler  on  the  rear  deck  of 
their  home  and  fillet  the  steelhead  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Stratt  awoke  at  about  5:30  a.m., 
ate  some  breakfast,  tended  the  fire  and 
decided  to  fillet  the  steelhead.  WTien  he 
stepped  out  onto  the  deck,  he  noticed 
that  the  cooler  had  been  knocked  over 
and  opened,  and  only  one  steelhead  re- 
mained on  the  deck.  Mr.  Stratt  noticed 
muddy  footprints  on  the  deck,  and  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  a black  bear 
had  paid  a visit  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

Mr.  Stratt  said  he  found  two  other 
steelhead  lying  on  the  bank  about  50 
yards  behind  their  home.  The  bear  must 
have  eaten  the  other  two. 

Now  that’s  a fish  story,  with  a had  car 
accident  and  encounters  with  wildlife 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. — UWO 
Terrance  L Kane,  Bedford/Western  Fulton 
Counties. 

Dedicated  angler 

While  issuing  citations  for  fishing  vio- 
lations to  several  individuals  who  had 
been  fishing  from  a boat,  I noticed  that 
one  of  the  male  defendants  had  a large 
spinner  dangling  from  his  left  earlobe.  I 
commented  on  his  unique  earring,  but 
the  defendant  said,  “I’m  not  wearing  this 
as  an  earring.  My  buddy  snagged  m\-  ear 
with  his  lure  while  casting,  and  we  de- 
cided we  would  finish  the  fishing  trip 
before  I go  to  the  hospital  to  have  it  re- 
moved.” That’s  what  I call  a dedicated 
angler! — WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams/ 
Western  York  Counties. 
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Trailer-Boat  Gas  Station  Tips 

The  ability  to  explore  distant  fishing  spots  easily  and  fill  up  on  the  fly  are  synony- 
mous with  trailer  boating.  To  help  you  safely  refuel  at  gas  stations,  the  Boat  Own- 
ers Association  of  the  United  States  has  these  trailer-boat  gas  station  tips: 

• To  prevent  overfilling  and  blowback,  know  your  fuel  tank’s  precise  capacity. 

• Never  use  your  boat’s  gas  gauge  while  filling  up. 

• Don’t  leave  a refueling  vessel  unattended. 

• Fill  evenly.  If  you  have  two  or  more  tanks,  distribute  fuel  equally.  Loading 
up  one  tank  more  than  another  could  unbalance  your  rig. 

• Never  top  off  the  tank.  Fuel  that’s  pumped  from  cool,  below-ground  hold- 
ing tanks  into  your  boat’s  tank,  warmed  by  hot  asphalt  below  and  bright  sun 
above,  will  expand.  Topping  off  the  tank  is  a safety  hazard,  and  by  doing  so  you 
could  pollute. 

Visit  the  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United  States  online  at 

www.boatus.com. 


Pan-Fried 

Yellow  Perch  with  Ginger  Butter 


by  Wayne  Phillips 

Complement  the  natural 
sweetness  of  yellow 
perch  with  the  zing  of 
butter  flavored  with 
freshly  grated  ginger. 

Ingredients  for 
four  servings: 

%/  Enough  skinless 
perch  fillets  for  four 
^ Flour  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper 
^ Finely  sliced  green  onion 

Canola  oil  and  butter  for  frying 


photo-Wayne  Phillips 


Flavored  butter; 

1 stick  butter 

1 Tbsp.  fresh  ginger,  finely  grated 

Procedure 

Soften  a stick  of  butter.  Peel  ginger 
and  grate  it  on  a fine  grater  or 
microplane.  Blend  butter  and  ginger 
together.  Form  into  a log  shape  and 
wrap  in  plastic  wrap.  Freeze  until  the 
butter  is  solid.  Slice  the  butter  into 
rounds,  about  a quarter-inch  thick, 
before  you  begin  cooking  the  fish. 
Coat  fillets  in  seasoned  flour,  and 
then  shake  off  the  excess  flour.  Into  a 


heated  pan  add  2 Tbsp.  each  of  canola 
oil  and  butter.  Fry  fillets  until  just 
opaque.  Top  fillets  with  a round  of 
ginger  butter  and  some  finely  sliced 
green  onion. 

Serve 

Serve  with  plain  steamed  rice  or  fla- 
vor the  rice  with  some  grated  carrot  or 
zucchini.  Sugar  snap  peas  and  sweet 
red  peppers  are  perfect  for  vegetables. 

Hints 

Excess  flour  on  fish  fillets  can  turn 
gummy.  Shaking  off  the  excess  flour 
gives  fish  a crispy  quality. 


Boaters:  Register 
Radios  for  ID  Number 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  re- 
minds boaters  with  newer- model  ma- 
rine radios  to  register  for  a Mobile 
Maritime  Service  Identity  (MMSI) 
number.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  requires  that  all 
VHF-FM  marine  radios  manufactured 
after  June  17,  1999,  be  digital-selective 
calling-capable.  The  primary  advantage 
of  these  radios  is  that  when  used  with  a 
global  positioning  system,  a mayday  can 
be  transmitted  with  the  push  of  a but- 
ton. All  information  concerning  the  call, 
including  the  vessel’s  position  and  the 
nature  of  the  distress,  is  then  automati- 
cally transmitted.  However,  for  the  in- 
formation to  be  accessed  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  users  must  first  register  for 
an  MMSI. 

BoatU.S.  has  been  certified  by  both 
the  FCC  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  assign 
MMSI  numbers.  Boaters  can  register 
their  digital-selective  calling-capable 
marine  radios  online  with  BoatU.S.  at 
www.boatus.com/MMSI. 

The  move  to  digital-selective  calling 
capability  is  part  of  the  Coast  Guard’s 
“Rescue  21”  communications  system 
upgrade.  Rescue  21  will  allow  Coast 
Guard  personnel  to  respond  faster  to 
emergency  calls,  fill  in  current  commu- 
nications coverage  gaps  and  provide  en- 
hanced interoperability  with  other 
federal,  state  and  local  communications 
systems.  Although  already  functional  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  complete 
Rescue  21  system  is  not  scheduled  to  be 
fully  operational  on  the  Great  Lakes  un- 
til 2006. 

According  to  Pennsylvania  regula- 
tions, recreational  boaters  are  not  re- 
quired to  carry  VHF  radios,  but  VHF 
radios  are  highly  recommended  for  ves- 
sels on  larger  waters  such  as  Lake  Erie. 
Recreational  vessels  less  than  20  meters 
in  length  are  not  required  to  have  a sta- 
tion license  to  operate  a VHF  radio  un- 
less they  travel  to  foreign  ports  or 
transmit  to  foreign  stations.  Use  of  a 
VHF  marine  radio  is  enforced  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 
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Growth  in  Paddlesports 
Underscores  Need  for 
Using  Life  Jackets 

With  the  growing  popularity  of 
paddlesports  like  kayaking  and  canoe- 
ing, a new  trend  is  emerging;  Opera- 
tors of  small,  unpowered  watercraft  are 
dying  more  frequently  on  the  water 
than  powerboaters.  It’s  a development 
that  drives  home  the  need  for  boat- 
ers— all  boaters — to  wear  personal  flo- 
tation devices. 

Watercraft  safety  experts  have  long 
explained  the  need  for  boaters  to  wear 
life  jackets,  pointing  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  who  die  in  boating 
accidents  drown  because  they  fall  over- 
board or  capsize  their  boats.  Accident 
analyses  have  shown  that  often  the  vic- 
tims would  have  survived  if  they  had 
worn  a life  jacket.  As  increased  sales  of 
fun  and  relatively  inexpensive  craft  like 
kayaks  and  canoes  bring  more  people  to 
the  water,  the  life  jacket  message  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

According  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, which  regulates  recreational 
boating  in  Pennsylvania,  over  the  last 
decade,  125  people  died  while  boating 
on  state  waters.  A total  of  58  of  the  fa- 
talities (46  percent)  involved  canoes, 
kayaks,  rafts  and  rowboats.  In  the  last 
three  years,  22  of  34  fatalities  (65  per- 
cent) involved  nonpowered  boats.  In 
2003,  10  of  the  11  boating  fatalities  in- 
volved nonpowered  boats. 

Even  though  unpowered  boats  are 
not  inherently  more  dangerous  than 
their  motorized  counterparts,  the  same 
designs  that  make  canoes,  kayaks  and 
other  small  watercraft  easy  for  one  or 
two  people  to  maneuver  also  make  them 
easy  to  tip.  And,  according  to  Dan  Mar- 
tin, Commission  Boating  Safety  Educa- 
tion Manager,  many  small-watercraft 
operators  tend  to  downplay  the  potential 
dangers.  As  a result,  they  overlook 
simple  safety  precautions  such  as  wear- 
ing a lifejacket. 

“There  seems  to  be  the  mindset,  par- 
ticularly among  novice  paddlers,  that  ‘it’s 
just  a canoe,’  or  ‘it’s  just  a kayak.  There’s 


no  motor.  I’m  not  going  that  fast.  I’m 
not  going  that  far — so  what’s  the  worst 
that  could  happen?’  In  fact,  the  worst 
that  can  happen  is  death,  and  unfortu- 
nately that’s  what  we’re  seeing  too  often,” 
Martin  said. 

“Often  the  victims  aren’t  doing  any- 
thing that  at  first  glance  would  seem 
overtly  dangerous.  But  they  ignore  some 
basic  safety  principles  of  small-boat  op- 
eration, and  as  a result  find  themselves  in 
situations  they  can’t  get  out  of.  They 
misjudge  the  power  of  current.  They 
discount  the  effects  of  cold  water.  They 
aren’t  familiar  with  the  water  they  are 


boating  on.  Worst  of  all,  they  fail  to  wear 
a life  jacket.” 

Practicing  watercraft  safety  should 
be  a year-round  observance.  Toward 
that  end,  the  Commission  encourages 
all  recreational  boaters  to  take  an  ap- 
proved boating  safety  class.  Home 
study  courses  are  now  ac'ailable  through 
the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Also  on  the  Commission’s  web  site 
you  can  find  a wealth  of  boating  safety 
information.  From  the  main  page,  on 
the  left  click  on  “Boating.” 


Angler's  Notebook 


Now,  the 
middle  of  the 
season,  is  a 
good  time  to 
check  your 
boat-trailer 
tire  inflation 
pressure.  Af- 
ter a trip, 
warm  tires  are 
OK.  But  if  the 
tires  are  too 

hot  to  touch,  you  may  need  to  adjust  the  inflation  pressure.  The  correct 
inflation  pressure  is  molded  into  the  tire.  Underinflation  causes  the  tires 
to  flex  more  than  they  should.  Too  much  flexing  causes  excessive  heat, 
which  can  contribute  to  a blow-out.  Feeling  the  tire  is  a precaution. 
Measure  tire  pressure  with  a reliable  pressure  gauge. 


Fishing  a fly  downstream  can  be  troublesome  because  after  the  cast,  the 
fly  drifts  normally  only  for  a short  time.  Work  more  slack  into  the  line  after 
the  cast  so  that  the  fly  drifts  naturally  longer.  To  accomplish  this,  right  at 
the  end  of  the  cast,  shake  the  fly  rod  back  and  forth  a few  times  to  place 
more  slack  line  on  the  water. 

You  can  often  find  trout  or  smallmouth  bass  near  mid-stream  boulders, 
bridge  abutments  and  fallen  logs.  Fish  often  rest  in  the  calmer  water  imme- 
diately downstream  of  these  objects.  Work  flies  and  lures  so  that  they  cross 
these  resting  places. 


A stream’s  largest  brown  trout  often  feed  mostly  at  night.  To  tempt  these 
big  ones,  learn  a stream’s  contours  during  the  day,  tread  slowly  and  carefully 
at  night,  and  use  larger-sized  flies  than  you  would  during  the  day. 

photo-Art  Michaels 
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2004  Pennsylvania  State  Envirothon 


On  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown  (UPJ),  320  stu- 
dents from  64  Pennsylvania  counties 
competed  in  the  21st  annual  State 
Envirothon  competition.  The  students 
had  been  preparing  for  the  state  event 
tor  months.  They  represented  the  best 
of  thousands  of  high  school  teens  who 
had  already  competed  in  Envirothons 
sponsored  by  county  conservation  dis- 
tricts. Also  participating  were  team  ad- 
visors and  chaperones,  and  staff  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  bureaus  of 
Forestry  and  State  Parks, 

US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  Natural 
Resources  Conservation 
Service,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Environmental 
Protection,  Pennsylvania 
Audubon  Society,  conser- 
vation districts  from  across 
the  state,  and  UPJ. 

The  overall  champions 
of  the  2004  Pennsylvania 
Envirothon  were  from 
Penncrest  High  School, 

Delaware  County.  Team 
members  included  Paul  Scherer,  Brad 
Potter,  Cara  McMahon,  Joe  Walker  and 
Roger  Whittle.  The  team’s  advisors  were 
Mark  Samilenko  and  Chrissa  Kuntz. 

The  team  from  Blue  Mountain  High 
School,  Schuylkill  County,  took  second 
place.  North  East  High  School,  Erie 
County,  finished  third,  and  Northern 
High  School,  York  County,  finished 
fourth.  Tied  for  fifth  were  Conrad 
Weiser  High  School,  Berks  County,  and 
New  Meadow  Run  High  School,  Fayette 
County. 

The  Delaware  County  team  will  rep- 
resent Pennsylvania  at  the  2004  Canon 
Envirothon  in  Buckhannon,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  July  26-August  1,  at  Wesleyan 
College. 


The  Envirothon  gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  and  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  environmental  resources 
and  the  relationships  among  resources 
and  human  activities.  The  students 
are  challenged  in  the  areas  of  aquatics, 
forestry,  soils,  wildlife  and  a current  en- 
vironmental issue.  The  2004  environ- 
mental issue  theme  was  “natural 
resource  management  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment.” 

The  State  Envirothon  was  sponsored 
by  Pennsylvania’s  66  conservation  dis- 


tricts, the  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Conservation  Districts.  A board  of 
directors  representing  the  sponsors 
managed  the  program.  The  following 
agency  partners  provided  technical  ex- 
pertise: Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  R.esources,  Game  Commis- 
sion, Fish  & Boat  Commission,  and  the 
USDA  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Service. 

Pennsylvania  won  the  national  event 
in  1988,  1989,  1990,  1991,  1994,  1997, 
2000,  2001  and  2003.  More  than  40 
states  and  nine  Canadian  provinces  have 
initiated  Envirothon  contests  based  on 
the  program  originally  developed  in 
1979  by  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  dis- 
tricts. 


For  the  third  year,  an  oral  component 
was  held  on  the  Monday  before  the  test- 
ing. The  oral  component  consisted  of  a 
team  presentation  to  a panel  of  judges 
taking  part  in  a question/answer  session 
based  on  the  current  issue  theme.  A 
timed  event,  the  oral  component  tests  a 
team’s  ability  to  consider  an  environ- 
mental issue,  discuss  its  likely  ramifica- 
tions and  effects,  develop  possible 
solutions,  and  make  a presentation  be- 
fore the  judges  and  answer  their  ques- 
tions. 

This  year’s  oral  com- 
ponent was  based  on 
how  to  manage  and 
maintain  donated 
property.  Participation 
was  voluntary  and  was 
not  included  in  the 
overall  competition 
score.  The  top  five 
teams  in  the  oral  com- 
ponent were:  First 

place,  Lehigh  County, 
second  place,  Monroe 
County,  third  place, 
Delaware  County, 
fourth  place,  Berks 
County,  and  fifth  place, 
Northampton  County. 
Pennsylvania’s 
Envirothon  was  made  possible  through 
financial  and  in-kind  contributions 
from  Air  Products  & Chemicals,  Inc., 
Nestle  Water  North  America,  JW  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  PA  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation, PA  Game  Commission,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  PA  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Forest  Stewardship  Program,  PA  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection 
Environmental  Education  Grants  Cen- 
ter, PA  Growing  Greener  Program, 
Canon  Envirothon,  Jzaak  Walton  League 
of  York  County,  JW  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  Friends  of  the  Envirothon. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Lorelle  Steach,  program  coordinator,  at 
(814)  623-7900  ext.  1 1 1,  or  email 
paenvirothon@pennswoods.net. 


The  team  from  Penncrest  High  School,  Delaware  County,  won 
the  2004  PA  Envirothon.  Team  members  include  (kneeling  from 
left)  Cara  McMahon,  Brad  Potter,  Paid  Scherer,  Joe  Walker  and 
Roger  Whittle.  Standing  are  coaches  Chrissa  Kuntz  and  Mark 
Samilenko. 
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Growing  Greener  Bus  Tour  Focuses  on  Health  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  Waterways 


Officials  of  Governor  Edward  G. 
Rendell’s  Administration  visited  three 
western  Pennsylvania  waterways  in  June 
to  show  that  the  health  of  state  rivers, 
lakes  and  streams,  and  the  vitality  of 
their  surrounding  communities,  hinge 
on  future  investments  from  Growing 
Greener. 

Stopping  on  the  first  leg  of  a weeklong 
bus  tour  at  lakes  in  Beaver  and  Washing- 
ton counties  and  the  Monongahela 
River  in  downtown  Pittsburgh,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (DCNR)  Secretary  Michael 
DiBerardinis,  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Executive  Director  Dr.  Douglas  Austen, 
and  Center  of  Local  Government  Ser- 
vices Executive  Director  Kenneth 
Klothen  highlighted  benefits  of  the 
Governor’s  plan  to  create  jobs,  revitalize 
older  communities,  and  reclaim 
Pennsylvania’s  most  treasured  natural 
resources. 

“We  must  continue  to  expand  the 
commitment  to  restoration  of  our  wa- 
terways and  protection  of  watersheds 
that  we  are  demonstrating  today,”  Secre- 
tary DiBerardinis  said  on  the  shore  of 
Hereford  Manor  Lake  in  Beaver  County. 
“Our  DCNR  grant  will  help  enhance  this 
waterway  today,  but  Growing  Greener 
investments  will  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments and  safeguards  needed  tomorrow. 

“As  today’s  trip  so  aptly  demon- 
strates, the  economic,  recreational  and 
scenic  benefits  that  come  from  healthy 
rivers  and  streams  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  maintaining  the  vitality  of 
Pennsylvania’s  outdoors,”  Secretary 
DiBerardinis  said.  “By  improving  our 
river  and  lake  resources,  we  are  improv- 
ing the  value  they  provide  to  their  local 
communities.” 

At  later  tour  stops  at  Mon  Wharf 
Landing  in  Pittsburgh  and  Canonsburg 
Lake  in  Washington  County,  Secretary 
DiBerardinis  also  announced  two  other 
grants  to  be  awarded  to  non-profit  wa- 
tershed groups  working  to  improve  the 
waterways. 


Secretary  DiBerardinis  noted  that 
two  of  the  three  grants  were  among 
more  than  530  grant  applications  re- 
ceived in  the  latest  round  of  DCNR’s 
Recreation  Conservation  Partnerships 
Program. 

“Two  recipients  today  were  among 
that  fortunate  group  of  40  percent  that 
will  soon  be  announced  as  approved,” 
Secretary  DiBerardinis  said.  “Growing 
Greener  will  help  ensure  fewer  disap- 
pointed grant  applications  in  the  future.” 

Grants  announced  included  $17,500 
to  Hereford  Manor  Lake  Conservancy 
and  Watershed  Group  for  dam  evalua- 
tions at  Hereford  Manor  Lake,  $300,000 
to  Riverlife  Task  Force  for  development 
and  enhancement  of  Pittsburgh’s  Mon 
Wharf  Landing  along  the  Monongahela 
River,  and  $20,000  to  Washington 


Growing  our  Economy 

Growing  our  Communities 


County  Watershed  Alliance  for  a lake 
master  plan. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  owns 
both  Hereford  Manor  and  Canonsburg 
lakes. 

“Growing  Greener  will  benefit  all 
sportsmen  and  women  with  its  pro- 
posed investments  in  open  space  and 
habitat  conservation,  abandoned  mine 
lands  reclamation,  remediation  of  acid 
mine  drainage,  and  nonpoint  source 
pollution  abatement,”  Dr.  Austen  told  a 
gathering  at  Pittsburgh’s  Mon  Wharf 
Landing.  “Anglers  and  boaters  only  have 
to  look  at  the  three  sites  visited  today  to 
see  tangible  benefits.  This  city’s  rivers 
are  rebounding  rapidly  with  state  help 
and  local  involvement.” 

Austen  noted  that  the  Governor’s  ini- 
tiative proposes  $50  million  for  fish  and 


wildlife  infrastructure — dams,  hatcher- 
ies and  public  access  areas — which,  he 
said,  are  the  “backbone  of  boating  and 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Independent  polls  have  shown  that 
Pennsylvanians  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port the  Governor’s  plan.  During  the 
prosperity  of  the  1990s,  Pennsylvania 
ranked  48th  out  of  50  states  in  economic 
growth.  Growing  Greener  represents  a 
key  component  of  Governor  Rendell’s 
overall  economic  stimulus  program  to 
make  sure  that  never  happens  again. 

“We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
opportunity  pass  us  by.  The  cost  of  do- 
ing nothing  is  just  too  high,”  said  Center 
of  Local  Government  Services  Executive 
Director  Kenneth  Klothen.  “While  the 
borrowing  will  have  minimal,  if  any, 
impact  on  the  Commonwealth’s  debt 
rating,  as  Governor  Rendell  has  often 
said,  ‘the  impact  on  our  quality  of  life 
will  be  immeasurable.’” 

The  state  legislature  must  vote  first  to 
put  the  funding  for  Growing  Greener  on 
the  ballot  so  voters  can  choose  “yes”  or 
“no.”  The  bills  to  put  the  Growing 
Greener  ballot  question  before  voters  in 
November  and  support  other  critical 
portions  of  this  program,  HB  2010  and 
HB  2621,  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  House. 

“The  people  have  the  power  to  im- 
prove our  quality  of  life  in  this  state  and 
attract  new  business  that  will  create  jobs 
for  our  citizens,”  Klothen  told  gatherings 
at  each  of  the  three  grant  announce- 
ments. “Governor  Rendell  believes  in 
the  people  of  this  great  state  to  chart  our 
path  to  prosperity.  We  urge  you  to  call 
your  representatives  and  senators  to  let 
them  know  that  you  want  that  chance.” 
For  more  information  on  Growing 
Greener,  visit  www.growinggreener2.com. 
Also  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  click  on 
“Funding  - License/Registration  In- 
crease (HB2155),  Growing  Greener  II.” 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Commission  Hosts  Statewide  Water-Trail  Workshop 


Middle  Allegheny 
River  Water  Trail 


Kiski-Conemaugh 
River  Water  Trail 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  8c  Boat  Com- 
mission hosted  the  first  Statewide  Wa- 
ter-Trail Workshop  May  26  at  its 
Harrisburg  headquarters.  The  one-day 
workshop  focused  on  developing  and 
managing  water  trails.  Water-trail  ex- 
perts discussed  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  of  developing  water  trails, 
and  shared  the  many  economic  benefits 
water  trails  provide  in  addition  to  their 
conserving  and  protecting  Penn- 
sylvania’s waterways. 

In  interactive 
sessions  partici- 
pants shared  their 
experiences  in  de- 
veloping water 
trails  and  net- 
worked with  oth- 
ers in  their  regions 
and  in  other  parts 
of  Pennsylvania 
and  surrounding 
states.  Partici- 
pants also  worked 
to  develop  suc- 
cessful models  for 
developing  water 
trails  and  discussed  the  components  of 
water-trail  development  and  informa- 
tion about  their  specific  projects. 

Attendees  included  local  water-trail 
project  managers,  municipal  officials. 


Commission  Executive  Director  Dr. 
Douglas  Austen  explained 
Commission  involvement  in  water- 
trail  designation  and  management. 


planners,  volunteer  water-trail  stewards, 
and  representatives  of  watershed  groups 
and  regional  planning  agencies.  Partici- 
pants also  included  land  managers,  park 
and  recreation  directors,  trail  managers, 
and  representatives  from  water-trail 
groups  and  river  sojourns. 

The  workshop  was  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Recreation  and  Park  Soci- 
ety in  partnership  with  the  Fish  8c  Boat 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission designates  Official  Pennsylva- 
nia Water  Trails.  However,  individual 
trails  and  trail  corridors  are  created  and 
maintained  by  a network  of  volunteers, 
property  owners,  civic  groups  and  asso- 


Workshop attendees  included  local  water-trail  project 
managers,  municipal  officials,  planners,  volunteer 
water-trail  stewards,  and  representatives  of  watershed 
groups  and  regional  planning  agencies. 


ciations.  If  you  or  your  organization 
would  like  to  create  a water  trail,  or  if 
you’d  like  to  nominate  a current  water 
trail  for  recognition  as  an  official  Penn- 
sylvania Water  Trail,  contact  the  Com- 
mission at  717-705-7807,  or  email 
thoford@state.pa.us. 

The  Commission  currently  lists  17 
water  trails  statewide.  View  the 
Commission’s  water-trail  web  pages  on 
the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  From  the  main 
page,  on  the  left  click  on  “Water  Trails.” 
Information  includes  references  to  view, 
download  and  print  trail  sponsor  contact 
information,  trail  maps  and  guides,  and 
other  resources. 


New  for  2004  are  the  Kiski- 
Conemaugh  River  Water  Trail, 
Conodoguinet  Creek  Water  Trail,  and 
the  Clarion  River  Water  Trail  guides. 
Also  revised  is  a reprint  of  the  Middle 
Allegheny  River  Water  Trail  guide.  The 
new  guides  can  be  ordered  through  the 
Commission  by  mailing  your  request  to: 
Educational  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17106-7000.  Allow  3-4 
weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational 
Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  e- 
mailed  with  publication  title(s)  and 
complete  shipping  information  to:  ra- 
be@state.pa.us. 

Guides  can  also  be  ordered  from  the 
water-trail  partners  listed  on  the 
Commission's  water-trail  web  pages. 


In  interactive  sessions  participants 
shared  their  experiences  in  developing 
water  trails  and  networked  with 
others  in  their  regions  and  in  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
surrounding  states. 
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PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  an  X.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 
For  multiple  copies,  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 

Title  Description 


□ Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

□ Careers  with  the  PFBC 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  sen/ice 

□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Brochure  about  habitat  components 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

□ Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

Basic  how-to  information  sheet 

□ Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  & Boating! 

Commission's  funding  needs  and  includes  a pocket  guide 

□ Paddle  Pennsylvania 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

□ PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

□ Personal  Flotation  Devices 

All  about  life  jackets,  life  vests  and  life  preservers 

□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania 

Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 

□ Snakes  in  Basements  and  Buildings 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet 

□ Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

□ To  Protect,  Conserve  and  Enhance 

Waterways  conservation  officer  career  information 

Region  Brochures  -"Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania" 

□ NORTHWEST  Counties:  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest, 

Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  1 Counties:  Cameron,  Clearfield, 

Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 

□ NORTHCENTRAL  SECTION  2 Counties:  Centre,  Clinton, 

Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga,  Union 

□ NORTHEAST  Counties:  Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia, 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 

Wayne,  Wyoming 

□ SOUTHWEST  Counties:  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria, 

Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 

“ Approved  trout  waters  • Pumpout  stations 

* Boat  access/launch  ramps  • Special  regulation  areas 

* Class  A wild  trout  streams  • Universally  accessible  areas 

■ PFBC  locations  • FREE  of  charge! 


□ SOUTHCENTRAL  Counties:  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Lebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry,  York 

□ SOUTHEAST  Counties:  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northhampton,  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill 


Name  

Address  

City  State ZIP 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Education  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  e-mailed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-be@state.pa.us 


FOR  ONLINE  PUBLICATIONS,  GO  TO:  WWW.FISH.STATE.PA.US 


PFBC  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 

Code#  Quantity 


PA  Species 


Description 


Subtotal 


Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Foraae  Fishes  (i7"  x 22"  fuii  color ) 

103FCHTS 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (irx  22"  fuii  color) 

103RCHTS 

$3.77 

Books  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


1 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

103AMPR 

$9.43 

1 

1 

Guide  to  Public  Fishina  Waters  and  Boatinq  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 

1 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

1 

Patches/Mugs  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available,,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NCOP98 

$4.71 

1999  Northern  Leooard  Frog 

111NLFR99 

$4.71 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111MPTU00 

$4.71 

2001  Sootted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4.71 

2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Black  Phase  New! 

111TMBR04 

$4.71 

2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Yellow  Phase  New! 

111TIMB04 

$4.71 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Sauoeve 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

2004  PLAY  Patch:  Chain  Pickerel  New! 

111PLAY04 

$2.83 

2003  Trout  Stamo  "Morning  Memories" 

111TROU03 

$4.71 

2004  Trout  Stamo  "Quiet  Time" 

111TROU04 

$4.71 

2003  Waterways  Conservation 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

2003  Game  Fish  Series  Waiieve 

111GAME03 

$4.71 

2004  Game  Fish  Series  CraoDie 

111GAIVIE04 

$4.71 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Anoler  Patch  Get  one  for  your  ^ 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

I'm  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hat  or  vee  . 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

Short  1 6-ounce  mug  (removable  base  to  add  ice) 

115SMUG03 

$4.71 

Tall  1 6-ounce  mug  (fits  most  vehicle  cud  holders) 

115TMUG03 

$4.71 

Nature  Cards  Set  #1  (Single  Pack) 

103NC101 

$2.83 

PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL 

$5.66 

I ) 


I! 


Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $10.00  - ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $10.00  or  more  - ADD  $3.00 


Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  Sukscriptions/Renewals 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 


□ New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 


Free  PliAY  Subscriptions 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  9(16  issues) 
J Age:  10  (12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


Name 


Child's  Name 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Please  mail  entire  form 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  Educational 
Media  Services,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery 
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Match  the  Fingerlings! 


by  Denny  Tubbs 

illustration 
by  Ted  Walke 


WALLEYE 


You  may  have  heard  a fly  fisherman  use  the 
phrase  “matching  the  hatch,”  but  have  you  ever 
thought  about  “matching  the  fingerlings?”  Each 
season,  our  waterways  produce  unique  groups  of 
fingerlings.  These  groups  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  “young-of-the-year”  fish.  For  instance,  with 
the  arrival  of  spring,  baby  bass,  gizzard  shad  and 
panfish  begin  to  hatch  near  the  shore  of  many 
lakes.  Fish  in  these  lakes  look  for  these  new 
hatchlings,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  their  spring- 
time diet.  By  using  artificial  crankbaits  that  look 
like  the  fingerlings  that  have  recently  hatched  near 
the  water’s  edge,  an  angler  duplicates  the  tasty 


of  the  fingerlings,  go  through  your  bait  box  and 
find  crankbaits  with  some  of  the  same  features. 
Matching  what  fish  like  to  eat  boosts  your  chances 
of  catching  the  big  oneslO 


LARGEMOUTH 

BASS 


MINNOW 


meal  fish  in  that  lake 
have  come  to  expect. 

Take  a few  minutes 
to  study  the  water’s 
edge  or  ask  a water- 
ways conservation  of- 
ficer about  the  kind  of 
fingerlings  that  have 
just  hatched  in  the 
lake.  After  learning  the 
approximate  size, 
length,  shape  and  color 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Coy  Focht,  age  5,  caught  this  14-inch 
palomino  trout  on  opening  day  at  Perez 
Lake,  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area,  in 
Huntingdon  County.  Coy  enjoyed  the 
action  with  family  and  friends. 


Roger  Priode,  Manchester,  shows  the  24- 
inch,  5-pound,  2-ounce  walleye  he  caught 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  York  Haven, 
York  County.  The  walleye  fell  for  a large 
red-and-white  crankbait. 


Aaron  Gower,  age  10,  caught  and 
released  this  14-inch  largemouth  bass  on 
the  Schuylkill  River  near  Betzwood, 
Montgomery  County.  The  bass  went  for 
a nightcrawler. 


Bill  Rzodiewicz,  Fairview,  is  mighty 
proud  of  this  29-inch  steelhead  he  caught 
on  a fly  rod  in  Elk  Creek  last  November. 
The  steelhead  weighed  a little  over  10 
pounds  and  earned  Bill  a Commission 
Catch  & Release  Award. 


Ashley  Heavner,  age  7,  caught  this  7.5- 
inch  painted  turtle  in  the  Port  Indian 
area  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  Montgomery 
County.  Ashley  released  the  turtle  after 
the  photo  was  taken. 


Wayne  Lavis,  Bloomsburg,  shows  the 
38.5-inch,  15. 75-pound  northern  pike  he  | 
caught  in  Lake  Chillisquaque,  Columbia  | 
County.  The  action  took  place  March  8,  | 

2004,  while  ice  fishing.  The  pike  went  J 
for  a chub  fished  on  a tip-up.  | 
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Steelhead,  Muskies, 
Largemauth  Bass, 
'White  Bass^ 
k . and  more! 
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Managing 
Varied 
Resources, 
Providing 
Diverse  Angling 
Opportunities 


I’ve  been  taking  a lot  a grief  lately  about  my  fishing  or,  more  accu 
rately,  my  lack  of  ability  to  catch  fish  when  I supposedly  should  be  successful' 
This  friendly  heckling  is  coming  from  several  fronts,  sometimes  even  from  m\' 
own  staff.  Part  of  the  heckling,  though,  is  quite  well-deserved. 

For  example,  there  was  the  time  when  I was  standing  just  downstream  from  i 
colleague  and  he  was  catching  about  three  fish  to  my  every  one.  Another  time  ] 
was  given  flies,  told  where  to  fish  on  Spring  Creek,  and  even  instructed,  yet  some- 
how failed  to  coax  even  one  fish  into  taking  my  presentation.  Then  there  was  th(| 
guided  trip  on  the  Susquehanna  where  even  the  guides  said  that  although  wt^ 
caught  a few  fish,  it  was  still  a poor  day  of  fishing.  I’m  having  a hard  time  believ-j 
ing  that  this  is  just  me,  but  the  evidence  is  starting  to  become  overwhelming.  | 

There  are  also  expectations  to  be  met.  When  people  ask  about  my  fishing  tripj 
they  expect  that  the  executive  director  will,  of  course,  be  more  successful  tharj 
most.  FFardly!  I certainly  would  like  to  be  catching  more  fish,  but  I may  not  havi 
developed  the  knack  of  being  efficient  at  it  quite  yet. 

Does  this  make  me  despondent?  Should  I go  back  to  mowing  the  lawn  on  i 
weekend  morning  instead  of  wading  into  a stream?  I hope  not.  Think  for  a mi-| 
nute  about  what  takes  you  out  fishing.  Of  course,  there  are  many  reasons  anc; 
among  them  will  be  catching  fish,  or  maybe  taking  a meal  home  for  dinner,  pos-j 
sibly  admiring  the  fish  before  releasing  it,  or  even  comparing  competitively  witfi 
a friend.  j 

Probably  among  the  top  reasons  on  many  lists  will  be  the  time  spent  in  a scenic 
location,  possibly  with  a good  friend  or  maybe  with  children  or  other  famil)! 
members.  1 admit  that  this  is  where  1 feel  a little  more  comfortable.  You  see,  ij 
would  rather  fish  in  a setting  that  lifts  my  soul  and  catch  fewer  fish  than  be  in  a 
place  where  fish  are  plentiful  but  the  scenery  is  lacking.  To  see  my  kids  catch  fish 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  any  trip. 

The  point  is  that  we  all  have  our  motivations  and  needs  from  fishing,  and  the) 
all  are  different  but  equally  valid.  They  even  change  over  time  as  we  collect  expe- 
riences as  anglers,  boaters  and  conservationists.  One  motivation  is  not  necessari-j 
ly  superior  to  any  other.  Different  motivations  simply  reflect  a different  set  of  life  • 
circumstances.  You  can  see,  then,  that  the  challenge  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis-j 
sion  as  resource  managers  is  to  figure  out  how  to  provide  angling  (and  boating) 
opportunities  that  meet  as  many  of  these  needs  as  possible  while  being  responsi- 
ble to  the  resource. 
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This  challenge  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  summer  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
meeting  where  the  discussion  focused  on  fishing  regulations,  particularly  the  De- 
layed-Harvest  program.  Like  many  of  our  regulations,  the  purpose  is  to  provide 
a quality  fishing  opportunity  that  meets  a social  need  but  that  also  is  biologically 
reasonable.  Both  of  these  components,  biological  and  societal,  are  critical  as- 
pects of  fisheries  management;  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

In  many  of  our  fisheries,  we  strive  to  optimize  the  human  component.  The 
goal  of  such  fisheries  is  to  provide  a recreational  opportunity,  whether  it’s  from 
stocked  trout  or  walleyes,  smallmouth  bass  or  returning  steelhead.  People  do 
want  to  catch  and  often  keep  fish.  I know  firsthand  that  a child’s  interest  is 
quickly  lost  if  there  is  no  action  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Reasonably  so,  there  is  also  a demand  for  wild  fish  and  the  experience  of  catch- 
ing these  products  of  natural  reproduction  and  hard-won  survival.  The  chal- 
lenge and  attraction  of  such  fishing  may  be  for  a smaller  audience,  yet  waters 
should  be  managed  to  provide  for  that  interest.  Finding  the  balance  will  require 
constant  examination  of  our  resources  and  constituent  needs.  Waters  will 
change  designation  over  time  and  programs  will  develop,  evolve  and  be  replaced 
in  due  time. 

It  is  said  that  in  decisions  like  these,  when  you  make  everyone  equally  mad,  you 
have  found  the  correct  conclusion.  I’d  much  rather  take  the  approach  that  all 
anglers  should  have  a reasonable  assurance  of  the  opportunity  to  practice  their 
particular  form  of  fishing  recreation.  Many  diverse  opportunities  make  for  a 
healthy  program  and  allow  anglers  to  experience  the  many  kinds  of  fishing  that 
the  Commonwealth  offers. 


The  Commission's  Division  of 
Fisheries  Management  includes 
warmwater  and  coldwater  units 
and  eight  area  fisheries  manage- 
ment offices.  The  staff  surveys  the 
Commonwealth's  varied  fisheries 
and  provides  the  foundation  on 
which  our  diverse  fishing  oppor- 
tunities are  based. 


Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director 
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Solving  problems 

The  art  of  fishing  is  all  about  solving  prob- 
lems. Why  am  I not  catching  anything?  Where 
are  the  big  ones?  Which  lure  or  fly  should  I use? 

Which  waterway  should  I try?  When  should  I fish?  In 
this  issue,  as  in  all  issues,  you’ll  find  answers  to  these  questions. 

Vic  Attardo’s  article  on  using  crankbaits  in  the  fall  for  largemouth  bass 
provides  the  specifics  for  getting  in  on  some  good  action.  That  article  begins 
on  page  8. 

Dari  Black’s  article  about  Conneaut  Lake’s  big  white  bass  and  the  state 
records  anglers  have  caught  there  is  a balanced  presentation  of  where  to  fish 
and  how  to  catch  them.  Dari  lets  the  three  state-record  holders  explain  the 
technical  how-to  fishing  details — a fresh  approach  that  grabs  us  in  the  same 
way  a unique  fishing  presentation  attracts  big  fish.  That  article,  which  starts 
on  page  16,  will  raise  your  eyebrows  on  the  potential  for  these  spirited 
panfish  members  of  the  true,  or  temperate,  bass  family. 

leff  Knapp  reveals  more  panfish  opportunities  in  his  pick  of  southeast 
Pennsylvania’s  best  panfish  lakes  and  how  to  locate  panfish  in  lakes  in  the 
tall.  That  article  starts  on  page  49. 

WCO  Jonathan  R.  Kay  methodically  unravels  a tangle  of  identity — and 
violation — problems  on  Glade  Run  Lake,  Butler  County,  in  his  “WCO  Di- 
ary” installment,  which  begins  on  page  21,  and  on  page  32  you’ll  find  an  ex- 
planation of  how  to  solve  an  often  overlooked  yet  basic  angling  problem, 
which  you  can  apply  whether  you  fish  from  the  shore  or  from  a boat. 

Musky  anglers  will  want  to  read  Mike  Bleech’s  article  on  page  12,  which 
solves  the  problems  of  where,  when  and  how  to  lure  muskies  in  our  rivers 
this  fall. 

Thanks  go  to  the  PA  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  (PHMC)  for 
assisting  Linda  Steiner  with  her  article  “How  Pennsylvania  Waterways  Got 
Their  Last  Names.”  Thanks  also  go  to  PHMC  Senior  Curator  of  Archaeology 
Steve  Warfel  for  his  assistance  with  this  issue’s  PLAY  Newsletter. 

— Art  Michaels,  Editor.  piwio-ieff  K„«r 


THIS  MONTH  IN  PFBC  HISTORY 


1 8 70.  On  October  26,  private  citizen  Thad  Norris  purchased  450  smallmouth  bass  taken 
from  the  Potomac  River  and,  with  Commission  of  Fisheries  approval,  released  them  into 
the  Delaware  River  at  Easton  iust  below  the  Lehigh  River  Dam.  Residents  along  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers  later  did  the  same  thing.  Smallmouth  bass  are  not 
native  to  these  waters.  These  planned  and  approved  introductions  began  the  legacy  of 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  in  these  waters. 

1903.  The  Bellefonte  State  Fish  Hatchery  opened  on  October  9.  On  October  16,  the 
deed  for  the  Pleasant  Mount  State  Fish  Hatchery  grounds  was  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Fisheries. 


1984.  Pennsylvania’s  first  Fish-for-Free  Day  was  held  September  8. 
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On  the  cover 

This  issue’s  front  cover  shows  Com- 
mission volunteer  instructor  Cindy 
Haensel  with  a steelhead  she  caught. 
For  fresh  ideas  on  catching  them  like 
this,  check  the  article  by  Jerry  Bush  that 
begins  on  page  24,  and  in  this  issue’s 
“Your  Fishing  Field  Guide”  on  page  31, 
columnist  Carl  Haensel  writes  about  a 
versatile  steelhead  fly  you  should  try. 
Photo  by  Carl  Haensel. 
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Displaced 

Pennsylvanian 

I was  interested  in  the  article  appear- 
ing in  the  May/June  2004  issue  entitled 
“Winter  Steelhead  Tactics  for  Lehigh’s 
Heavy-Water  Trout.”  Author  Vic 
Attardo’s  recommendation  to  use  a 
noodle  rod  for  this  kind  of  fishing  re- 
minded me  of  the  man  here  in  Michi- 
gan who  has  been  credited  with 
developing  the  noodle-rod  fishing  tech- 
nique— Dick  Swan.  Dick  is  an  expert  in 
steelhead  and  salmon  fishing  using 
lightweight  equipment  and  line,  and  he 
has  pioneered  this  approach  for  stream 
fishermen  throughout  the  country. 

In  my  own  experience,  the  success  of 
getting  bites  is  unmatched  by  any  other 
method.  I’ve  even  used  this  approach 
successfully  in  Alaska  on  silver  salmon 
(with  20-pound  leaders).  Here  in 
Michigan,  we  usually  use  a little  longer 
leaders — 4 to  6 feet.  With  a 1 0-foot  rod, 
that’s  not  hard  to  handle. 

As  a displaced  Pennsylvanian,  I enjoy 
reading  about  the  state  of  the  fishery  in 
PA.  I usually  get  over  to  the  Common- 
wealth once  a year  to  do  some  tly-fish- 
ing.  Keep  up  the  good  work! — Dave 
Tongue,  Grand  Rapids,  MI. 

Note:  A noodle  rod’s  length  of  10  or 
1 1 feet  and  slow  action  (bending 
through  most  of  the  rod)  are  designed 
to  cushion  light  line  from  a large  fish’s 
fast,  powerful  runs.  In  this  way, 
noodle  rods  become  alternatives  to 
using  heavier  rods  and  stronger  line 
for  catching  big  fish.  Anglers  use 
noodle  rods  for  large  trout,  as  in  Vic 
Attardo’s  article,  salmon,  steelhead, 
American  shad  and  other  big  species. 

For  information  on  catching  steel- 


head with  noodle  rods,  on  the  Com- 
mission web  site  main  page, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  conduct  a 
search  for  the  term  “noodle,”  and 
then  click  on  “Steelhead  Techniques 
for  Lake  Erie  Tributaries.” — Ed. 

Eel-ementary 

A few  summers  ago,  1 caught  an  eel 
in  the  Delaware  River  Canal  along  PA 
Route  61 1,  just  south  of  Easton.  The  eel 
measured  37  inches  in  length,  and  the 
relatives  I was  visiting,  who  have  lived 
along  the  canal  for  over  50  years,  said 
that  it  was  the  largest  eel  they  had  ever 
seen.  At  the  time,  I had  no  way  of 
weighing  the  eel,  and  could  only 
estimate  its  weight.  After  reading  some 


of  the  letters  in  your  recent  issue  of  PA 
Angler  & Boater,  I wondered  if  you 
could  provide  me  with  some 
information  or  possibly  publish  this 
information. 

To  my  knowledge,  eels  are  not  com- 
monly sought  as  game  fish,  and  I would 
like  to  know  if  any  state  records  have 
been  kept  for  eels.  Any  information 
you  can  provide  regarding  size  of  eels 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. — Vincent 
Rozzi,  Butler. 


The  eel  you  caught  is  an  American 
eel  and  its  presence  in  the  Delaware 
Canal  south  of  Easton  was  not  un- 
usual since  eels  are  native  to  and 
found  throughout  the  Delaware 
River  basin.  The  eel’s  large  size  and 
location  of  capture  indicate  that  it 
was  a female.  Males  are  smaller  than 
females  and  do  not  travel  as  far 
upriver  as  females,  remaining  in 
brackish  water  instead. 

Eels  may  enter  the  canal  via  the  lock 
on  the  Lehigh  River  just  above  the 
dam  and  fishway  in  Easton.  Of  course, 
your  eel  may  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent story  as  to  how  it  swam  to  its 
point  of  capture  since  the  life  cycle  of 
eels  involves  migrating  long  dis- 
tances between  salt  and  fresh  water. 

The  Commission  has  no  state- 
record  category  for  American  eels. 
Your  37-inch  fish  is  within  the  re- 
ported size  range  for  American  eels, 
which  can  reach  a maximum  length 
of  45  inches. — Area  6 Fisheries  Tech- 
nician Bryan  Chikotas. 

'Tield-dressed" 
or  "cleaned"? 

I was  fishing  Neshannock  Creek, 
Lawrence  County,  last  April  when  I was 
approached  by  a PA  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission officer.  He  asked  to  see  my  li- 
cense and  1 showed  him  that  it  was  on 
my  vest.  He  said  he  noticed  I was  vio- 
lating the  law  by  field-dressing  the  trout 
I had  caught.  I told  him  I did  not  know 
it  was  a violation.  He  said  I must  wait 
until  I reach  the  place  of  consumption 
before  I can  clean  the  fish.  I told  him 
the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws  says  you  may  field-dress  fish  as 
long  as  the  head  and  tail  are  left  on.  He 
said  the  ticket  was  $70  and  asked  if  I 
wanted  the  ticket.  I told  him  no  and 
thanked  him  for  the  warning. 

On  page  six  of  the  Summary  it  states 
that  species  of  fish  regulated  by  mini- 
mum size  limits  or  closed  season  may 
be  field-dressed  but  the  head  and  tail 
must  remain  intact.  I have  been  fishing 
the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  for  24 
years  and  have  always  cleaned  the  fish 
on  the  stream.  Am  I allowed  to  field- 
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dress  the  fish,  or  must  I take  them  home 
first?  I am  very  confused  about  this  situ- 
ation, so  could  you  tell  me  the  regula- 
tion about  field-dressing  trout  and  the 
laws  concerning  this  situation? — Ray 
Rogusky,  Girard,  OH. 

You  appear  to  be  using  “clean”  to 
mean  the  same  thing  as  “field-dress.” 
All  fish  may  be  field-dressed — that  is, 
you  may  remove  the  entrails.  Fillet- 
ing is  the  removal  of  edible  meat.  Fil- 
leting renders  the  fish  species 
unrecognizable  in  the  field.  For  this 
reason,  fish  with  a minimum  size  or  a 
closed  season  may  not  be  filleted  un- 
til you  reach  the  place  where  you  in- 
tend to  consume  them.  Fish  with  no 
closed  season  or  minimum  size,  like 
crappies  and  catfish,  may  be  filleted  in 
the  field,  but  you  must  leave  the  skin 
on  the  fish.  This  provision  also  allows 
these  species  to  be  identified. 

Remember  to  dispose  of  fish  en- 
trails properly.  If  you  don’t,  it’s  litter- 
ing, and  that’s  illegal. 

For  a more  complete  explanation 
of  this  regulation,  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  visit  http:// 
sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/ 
qfiilet.htm. — Ed. 

Good  deeds 

I would  like  to  let  you  know  that 
there  are  some  really  good  people  out 
there  trying  to  help  kids  enjoy  fishing. 
On  two  different  occasions  during  the 
first  weekend  of  trout  season,  1 wit- 
nessed two  very  nice  acts  for  the  kids. 
One  was  a gentleman  about  60  years 
old  fishing  a creek  in  western  Somerset 
County.  He  was  catching  quite  a few 
trout  when  he  came  up  to  a hole  where 
two  young  girls  were  fishing.  One  was 
about  10  and  the  other  a few  years 
younger.  He  stopped  and  asked  if  they 
were  doing  any  good. 

The  older  girl,  with  a nod  from  her 
parents,  said  that  they  had  caught  one. 
The  hole  she  was  fishing  was  full  of 
trout.  This  gentleman  asked  if  he  could 
help  her  catch  a few  more.  The  younger 
girl  was  not  fishing.  The  older  girl  ac- 
cepted, so  he  baited  his  rod  (a  fly  rod, 
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and  he  was  threading  minnows)  and 
she  hooked  and  landed  a trout  right 
away.  He  repeated  this  tactic  until  she 
had  caught  her  limit.  This  little  girl  was 
as  happy  as  could  be  and  also  very  polite 
and  appreciative. 

The  second  instance  involved  me 
and  my  5-year-old  daughter.  We  went 
to  Glade  Run  Lake,  Butler  County,  on 
the  second  day  of  trout  season.  We 
went  out  on  the  lake  in  a small,  two- 
seat  plastic  pontoon  boat  and  started 
fishing.  We  were  out  only  about  5 
minutes  when  another  boat  with  two 
men  and  two  children,  both  about  8 or 
10,  came  up  to  us  and  asked  us  how  we 
were  doing.  1 told  them  we  weren’t 
getting  any  bites.  They  had  limited  out 
already.  One  of  the  men  took  the  time 
to  tell  me  about  a certain  spot  where 
they  were  fishing,  and  he  told  me  to 
take  my  daughter  there.  1 did  not  have 
the  bait  the  trout  were  biting  on,  so  he 
tossed  me  a few  dozen  of  what  they  had 
been  using.  I thanked  them  a few 
times,  and  we  went  to  that  spot.  My 
daughter  limited  out  quickly  there. 
The  guy  said  that  we  were  the  only 
people  he  told  because  he  wanted  to  see 
the  kids  enjoy  themselves. 

If  there  were  a few  more  people  out 
there  like  this,  who  take  time  to  make 
sure  that  the  kids  have  success  and 
learn  how  to  be  good  anglers,  I think 
you  would  see  more  kids  enjoying  the 
outdoors.  My  daughter  had  an  absolute 
ball  catching  those  fish  and  being  out  on 
the  lake.  I hope  she  remembers  this 
experience  later  so  that  she  can  help 
some  youngsters  when  she  is  older. — 
Mike  Cebida,  submitted  via  email. 

Weight-Length 

Estimator 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Angler  there 
were  tables  with  lengths  for  the  various 
fish  species  and  the  approximate 
weights.  Unfortunately,  I pulled  the 
pages  but  cannot  now  locate  them.  Are 
these  tables  somewhere  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site?  I cannot  lo- 
cate them  with  the  search  feature. — 
Russell  G.  Richardson,  Waverly. 
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You’re  referring  to  the  VV'eight- 
Length  Estimator  we  published  in 
PA&B  in  2003.  The  item  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  To  access  these  items 
on  our  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  main  page  click 
on  “Angler  & Boater.”  Then  look  un- 
der “Past  Issues”  and  click  on  the  ap- 
propriate issue.  Then  click  on 
“Special  Features.”  You’ll  find  the 
items  as  PDF  files,  which  you  can 
view,  download  or  print.  — Ed. 

A son's  tribute 

They  say  that  we  are  truly  “rich”  if 
we  are  blessed  with  good  memories. 
The  memories  that  you  have  given 
me  over  the  years  have  truly  made 
me  feel  blessed.  Between  a father 
and  a son,  fishing  memories  are 
always  something  very  special  to  be 
shared.  From  our  fishing  trips  from 
Canada  to  South  Carolina  with 
your  fishing  buddies  Cliff  and  Paul, 
and  your  grandsons,  to  our  daily 
outings  at  “the  lake,”  thank  you  for 
all  the  good  memories.  And  al- 
though we  didn’t  always  have  fish 
on  our  stringer,  I always  hung  a 
memory  on  that  stringer  every 
time  we  went,  and  my  stringer  is 
full  with  a weight  of  good  memo- 
ries and  love. — Richard  E.  “Ricky” 
Kubeck,  Temple. 
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Crankbaits 

work  on  bass  during  every 
season  and  in  nearly  every 
situation.  But  when  it 
comes  to  fall  fishing, 
particularly  September  to 
early  November, 
crankbaits  often  outshine 
most  other  lures. 


Actually,  their  effectiveness  at 
this  time  is  easy  to  understand.  In 
the  early  fall,  depending  on  condi- 
tions, bass  are  re-schooling.  In 
Pennsylvania  they  have  spent  the 
summer  mostly  living  in  isolated 
cover.  There  are  times  during  summer  and 
places  where  Keystone  State  bass  will  gang  up  to 
attack  schools  of  baitfish,  but  a semi-solitary  life 
is  more  common. 

In  late  August  or  the  early  to  middle  part  of  Sep- 
tember, bass  begin  to  regroup.  A lot  depends  on 
water  temperature  with  the  urge  to  gather  occur- 
ring in  temperatures  in  the  mid-  to  upper  60s. 
Once  the  water  temperature  really  starts 
falling  into  the  upper  50s,  bass  have  typi- 
cally re-schooled. 

A lot  of  bass  fall  activity  now  depends 
on  the  places  where  they  live.  If  their  home 
is  a small  lake  without  any  bays  or  sub- 
stantial creek  arms,  largemouths  have 
no  real  place  to  travel.  Chances  are, 
they  can  be  anywhere  on  these  waters, 
at  any  time.  On  a bright,  sunny  day 
with  the  surface  water  temperature  getting  a boost 
of  a degree  or  two,  they  will  most  likely  hit  the  shallows  and 
the  banks. 

Bass  in  large  lakes  with  plenty  of  flats,  bays,  creek  arms 
and  mid-lake  cover  behave  differently.  Generally,  bass  there 
will  migrate  to  the  bays  and  back  up  the  creek,  and  they 
could  hang  there  through  the  winter.  Other  fish  will  seek  out 
the  deepest  flats  in  the  main  lake,  and  some  will  stage 
around  deep  mid-lake  cover. 

One  bass  movement  you  can  generally  count  on  is  the 
bay  and  creek  arm  progression.  Year  after  year.  I’ve  followed 
bass  from  the  bay  up  the  creek  arm.  The  movement  can  take 
several  weeks  or  a couple  of  days.  It  depends  on  conditions, 
but  it  does  take  place. 

Another  thing  that  occurs  during  September  to  early  No- 
vember is  that  bass  rely  on  forage  fish.  In  large  lakes,  bass 
will  attack  alewives  and  shad  all  season,  but  come  the  fall  pe- 
riod, they  really  focus  on  these  fish.  Sure,  they’ll  still  pick  up 
crayfish  and  what  not,  but  the  hot  activity  will  be  around 
forage  fish. 

In  small  waters,  where  alewives  and  shad  are  not  the  main 
forage,  bass  gang  up  on  other  fish  species,  particularly  sun- 
fish,  perch,  juvenile  carp,  suckers  and  more. 

Translating  this  to  your  angling  adventures  is  what  makes 
crankbaits  so  effective  in  the  fall. 


by 

Vic  Attardo 

photos  by 
the  author 
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When  fishing  a 
Pennsylvania  lake, 
a tray  of  perch  crank- 


baits  is  imperative. 

On  my  trips  down 
South,  where  there 
are  no  perch,  these 
same  colors  are 
next  to  worthless. 

This  points  out  the 
importance  of  matching 
the  crankbait  pattern  to 
the  available  forage. 


Cpankbaits 

top 

lai^gemouth 


The  length  and  angle  of  a " 

crankbait  hill  help  determine  its  running  depth. 

Starting  at  the  top  is  a shallow  diver  with  a stubby  bill. 

At  the  bottom,  a deep-diving  crankbait  has  a long,  straight  bill 
The  two  baits  in  between  are  medium-runners. 


Cover  it  all 

First,  crankbaits  can  be  used  to  cover  a lot  of  water.  With 
bass  concentrated  in  limited  locations,  you  need  to  find  the 
fish.  Few  lures  except  crankbaits  can  be  used  to  cover  so 
much  underwater  territory.  Second,  crankbaits  can  imitate 
a host  of  prey  on  which  the  bass  are  concentrating  during  the 
fall.  Crankbaits  come  in  so  many  patterns  and  colors,  it’s 
staggering.  Baits  can  easily  be  found  that  imitate  shad,  perch, 
bluegills  and  a bunch  of  other  stuff. 

In  addition  to  their  color  and  pattern  variety,  crankbaits  are 
made  to  cover  the  water  column.  You  can  get  crankbaits  that 
run  less  than  a foot  below  the  surface,  baits  that  average  5-  to 
7-foot  depths  and  baits  that  go  down  through  the  magical  12- 
foot  floor. 

Crankbaits  also  have  a variety  of  actions.  Basically  their 
action  can  be  divided  into  two  camps:  Those  with  a “tight 
wiggle”  and  those  with  a “wide  wobble.”  You  almost  have  to 
compare  baits  side  by  side  to  determine  which  does  what  and 
how  well,  but  the  action  is  key. 

When  you  combine  their  mimicry  and  versatility,  you 
begin  to  see  why  crankbaits  make  a great  fall  selection.  And 
there  is  something  else:  Bass  really  go  crazy  for  crankbaits  at 
this  time.  They  are  just  very  effective. 

Color  patterns 

When  it  comes  to  selecting  patterns  and  colors  for  fall  fish- 
ing, the  first  thing  you  should  base  your  decision  on  is  the 
water’s  forage.  In  lakes  with  good  shad  and  alewife  popula- 
tions, pearl,  blue  pirate,  pearl-gold  shad,  Tennessee  shad  and 
all  the  other  near-shad  colors  are  excellent  choices.  These  are 
particularly  good  in  clear  water.  When  the  water  is  off-color, 
move  to  the  chartreuse  flavors  such  as  fire  tiger,  lemon  lime 
and  the  like. 

More  than  15  years  ago,  Dari  Black,  a contributor  to  this 
magazine,  penned  a story  here  on  perch-colored  baits.  Black 
went  across  the  gamut  of  bait  types,  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
where  perch  are  an  important  forage  for  bass,  perch-colored 
baits  were  a definite  plus.  That  article  has  helped  me  catch 
more  largemouth  bass  than  any  one  story  I remember  read- 
ing. To  this  day,  perch-colored  baits  are  an  integral  part  of  my 
tactical  plan,  and  for  fall  fishing  their  importance  can’t  be 
underestimated. 

I like  a number  of  perch  flavors,  from  the  darker  perches 
with  a true  dark-green  back,  to  the  lighter  perches  sometimes 
sold  as  “sun  perch”  or  just  “fluorescent  chartreuse/black.” 

Tight  wigglers,  wide  wobblers 

The  question  of  action,  whether  it’s  a tight  wiggle  or  a wide 
wobble,  is  a little  more  complicated. 

When  working  shallow  to  medium-deep  areas  with  cur- 
rent, I prefer  a wide-wobbling  crankbait.  In  fact,  the  stron- 
ger the  current,  the  more  exaggerated  the  action.  Typically, 
I use  a wide  wobbler  in  rivers  with  good  largemouth  popula- 


tions— for  example,  the  lower  Delaware  River.  1 also  like 
them  around  the  inflows  of  dams.  Toss  a wide  wobbler  into 
a place  where  the  current  really  gets  the  bait’s  tail  waggling, 
and  you  should  have  a winner. 

The  wide  wobbler  is  not  the  action  of  a calm  or  healthy 
baitfish.  Instead,  it  makes  the  prey  look  scared  or  afflicted, 
both  of  which  are  triggers.  The  crankbait’s  wide  wobble 
makes  the  bass  think,  “this  baby’s  in  real  trouble,  so  I’m  going 
after  it.” 

That  said,  a perfectly  legitimate  question  is,  why  not  use 
a wide  wobbler  at  all  times?  True,  wide  wobblers  can  be  ef- 
fective in  many  places  and  situations,  but  1 think  they  stand 
out  where  there  are  current  situations. 

When  plumbing  depths  deeper  than  around  12  feet,  I also 
prefer  a wide  wobbler.  This  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
ability  of  the  lure  to  send  out  fish-catching  signals  in  deep 
water. 

Let  me  add  that  deep-water  crankin’  bores  and  tires  me,  so 
I don’t  do  it  often,  and  when  I do,  1 don’t  do  it  for  very  long. 
Sometimes  I just  like  to  catch  fish  on  my  terms. 

I thought  of  one  other  situation  in  which  I like  a wide 
wobbler:  When  bass  are  attacking  schools  of  baitfish.  Here 
it’s  the  exaggerated  lure  action  that  draws  strikes.  Tight  wig- 
glers  can  also  work  fine  in  those  situations,  but  1 think  my 
first  toss  would  be  with  a wide  wobbler. 

For  most  other  crankbait  situations,  I prefer  a bait  with  a 
tighter  wiggle.  When  prospecting  with  a crankbait  around 
various  forms  of  cover,  1 go  with  a tight  wiggler.  I often  work 
riprap  and  stump  fields  in  the  fall,  and  the  tight  wiggler  is  the 
way  to  go.  While  a crankbait  isn’t  my  first  choice  around 
docks,  I have  to  say  that  last  fall  I broke  with  the  trends  and 
started  using  a 5-foot  diver  around  elevated  docks  in  some 
wide  bays  and  creek  channels  and  was  really  pleased  with  the 
results. 

The  perch  baits  I’m  so  fond  of  all  have  a tight  wiggle.  Their 
tails  vibrate  fast  and  furiously,  but  they  do  not  slap  the  water 
from  side  to  side. 

Riprap  is  a decidedly  great  place  to  fish  fall  crankbaits.  I 
work  the  jumbled  rock  around  bridge  pillars  and  abutments, 
marina  jetties  and  where  elevated  roads  are  built  across  or 
beside  lakes.  I can  spend  many  happy  hours  making  paral- 
lel casts  along  riprap  lines  because  I know  these  produce. 

There  is  one  technique  I want  to  cover  before  space  runs 
out:  The  “bump  de  bump.” 

When  working  a crankbait,  let  it  bump  across  the  bottom, 
hit  stumps,  rocks  and  what  have  you.  When  it  does,  momen- 
tarily pause  your  retrieve.  I mean  momentarily,  not  a few 
seconds,  unless  the  water  is  around  50  degrees.  Sometimes 
resume  the  retrieve  with  a very  short  burst  of  speed.  You’re 
imitating  a forage  fish  that  accidentally  hits  something, 
maybe  because  it’s  being  chased  or  it’s  ill,  and  then  wants  to 
leave  quickly.  This  tactic  is  one  of  the  great  crankbait  triggers 
for  fall  bass.  O 
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Selected  River  and  Creek  Musky  Fisheries 


WARREN 


SUSQUEHANNA 


McKEAN 


BRADFORD 


POHER 


TIOGA 


WAYNE 


FOREST 


WYOMING 


SULLIVAN 


CAMERON 


VENANGO 


LYCOMING 


LUZERNE 


CLINTON 


JEFFERSON 


CLARION 


|%\  COLUMBIA 


MONROE 


LAWRENCE, 


CLEARFIELD 


UNION 


CARBON 


CENTRE 


BUTLER 


ARMSTRONG 


SNYDER 


SCHUYLKILL 


LEHIGH 


CAMBRIA 


DAUPHIN 


ALLEGHENY 


BUCKS 


BLAIR 


LEBANON 


PERRY 


BERKS 


HUNTINGDON 


WESTMORELAND 


CUMBERLAND 


LANCASTER 


CHESTER 


BEDFORD 


SOMERSET 


FRANKLIN 


FAYEHE 


FULTON. 


ADAMS 


Waterway 


Counties 


1.  French  Creek 

Erie,  Crawford,  Venango 

2.  Allegheny  River 

Potter,  McKean,  Warren,  Forest,  Venango 

3.  West  Branch  Sus«[uehanna  River 

Lycoming,  Montour,  Union 

4.  Juniata  River 

Juniata,  Perry 

5.  Susquehanna  River 

Bradford,  Wyoming,  Luzerne,  Ccj^fpbia 

Berks 


ERIE 


CRAWFORD 


MERCER 


BEAVER 


WASHINGTON 


GREENE 


Fall  was  in  the  air. 


Only  a few  leaves  had  started  turning  colors  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river  valley,  but  the  air  was  cool  and  fresh.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  water  temperature  was  dropping.  It  was  musky 
time  on  the  river.  My  brother  Greg  and  I had  launched  his 
jet  boat  and  floated  several  miles  without  action  until  we 
came  to  an  80-yard  stretch  where  the  water  was  relatively  deep 
right  up  to  the  bank  of  an  island. 


My  long  balsa  stick- 
bait  hit  the  water  just  a few  feet 
from  the  island.  I started  the  retrieve  with 
a sweep  of  the  rod.  Just  as  the  lure  stopped  and  my  rod  was 
at  the  most  disadvantageous  position,  the  water  boiled  and 
we  could  see  a gold  flash.  I reeled  as  fast  as  I could  and  tried 
to  set  the  hook.  A huge  musky  began  wallowing  at  the 
surface,  but  the  action  lasted  only  a few  seconds. 

Balsa  lures  are  very  effective  for  muskies.  But  the  prob- 
lem with  any  wooden  lure  is  that  muskies  can  sink  their 
teeth  into  the  lure.  This  can  prevent  a hook-set. 


Figure  1.  Concentrate  your  river  fishing  for  niiiskies  in  calmer  areas  such  as  (I) 
below  islands,  (2)  below  shoreline  projections,  (3)  in  coves  and  tributary  mouths, 
(4)  below  fallen  trees,  and  (5)  below  boulders.  As  water  temperatures  drop  and 
river  flow  increases,  this  tactic  becomes  increasingly  important. 


“That  was  a 30-pound  musky,”  I said 
to  Greg  in  a rattled  voice. 

There’s  good  reason  why  devoted 
musky  anglers  spend  a lot  of  time  be- 
tween action.  Just  the  sight  of  a musky 
is  a thrill.  Hooking  one  even  briefly  is 
exhilarating. 

The  action  wasn’t  over  for  us,  though. 
After  a few  passes  through  the  80-yard 
stretch  in  less  than  an  hour,  we  lost 
another  musky  that  was  just  as  big,  and 
we  caught  a three-foot  musky  and  a 
pike  nearly  as  large.  That’s  how  musky 
fishing  often  goes.  If  you  stay  at  it  long 
enough,  they  get  active. 

You  shouldn’t  expect  steady  action 
when  you  fish  for  muskies.  Certainly, 
you  should  expect  to  put  in  some  time. 
Muskies  aren’t  as  abundant  as  are 
smaller  game  fishes.  But  neither 
should  you  have  to  endure  many  days. 


even  seasons,  without  success.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a lot  of  excellent  musky 
fishing.  If  you  use  the  proper  tackle 
and  methods  and  pick  your  times  and 
places  wisely,  you  should  catch 
muskies. 

Musky  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is 
best  in  our  rivers  or  larger  creeks  dur- 
ing fall.  The  best  fishing  typically  be- 
gins when  the  water  temperature  drops 
into  the  60s.  It  will  continue  until  the 
water  temperature  drops  to  the  low  50s. 
In  our  northern  counties,  look  for 
prime  musky-fishing  water  tempera- 
tures from  mid-September  into  No- 
vember. Things  should  be  happening 
by  late  September  or  early  October  in 
the  southern  counties  and  last  through 
December.  Musky  fishing  can  be  good 
even  after  that,  but  tactics  change,  and 
that’s  a different  story  for  another  time. 


Tallen 


coves 


boulders 


S a likely  places  to  find  muskies 


Muskies  feed  year-round.  Water 
temperature  isn’t  the  only  factor  that 
makes  musky  fishing  good  during  fall. 
Another  main  reason  why  musky 
fishing  improves  is  that  the  fish  tend  to 
feed  more  during  daylight  hours  in 
the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  sun  is  lower 
in  the  sky.  During  summer,  while  the 
sun  is  almost  directly  overhead, 
muskies  tend  to  be  most  active  at 
night  in  rivers  and  creeks,  at  least  in 
the  shallower  stretches.  Float-fishing 
and  handling  muskies  in  darkness 
are  risky  propositions. 
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Tactics 

Two  of  the  best  lure  types  for  fall 
musky  fishing  are  jerkbaits  and 
bucktail  spinners. 

Jerkbait  fishing  is  an  aggressive 
method  that’s  perfectly  suited  to  active 
muskies  in  shallow  water.  This  method 
is  strenuous,  though  simple.  It’s  a se- 
ries of  jerks,  as  the  name  implies,  pro- 
duced by  sweeping  the  rod.  Jerks  can  be 
fast  or  slow,  long  or  short.  Until  the 
water  temperature  drops  below  the 
mid-50s,  long  and  fast  jerks  are  usually 
best.  You  can’t  retrieve  too  fast  tor 
muskies  to  catch  the  lure.  However, 
slower  jerks,  sometimes  shorter  jerks, 
might  be  better  when  the  water  starts 
getting  cold. 

Some  of  the  best  jerkbaits  dart  from 
one  side  to  the  other  as  they  are  jerked. 
With  lures  that  don’t  do  this,  change 
from  one  side  to  the  other  when  you 
sweep  the  rod. 

The  only  major  mistake  you  can 
make  in  the  jerking  technique  is  allow- 
ing too  much  slack  line.  Slack  line  can 
prevent  your  setting  the  hooks.  Time 
your  motions  so  that  you  start  reeling 
fast  the  instant  the  jerk  stops,  at  the 
same  time  returning  the  rod  to  the  jerk 
starting  position,  which  is  pointing  at 
the  lure.  With  the  rod  pointed  directly 
at  the  lure,  you  can  sweep  the  rod  to  set 
the  hooks.  When  the  rod  is  pointed 
perpendicular  to  the  line  at  the  end  of 
a jerk,  you  have  very  little  arc  left  to 
sweep  the  rod  to  set  the  hook,  and  you 
are  past  the  part  of  the  arc  where  you 
have  the  most  power.  Compounding 
the  problem  is  that  muskies  often 
strike  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  lure  is  moving,  creating  even  more 
slack  line. 

If  this  seems  like  a lot  of  work,  you’re 
right.  Some  jerkbaits  weigh  more  than 
6 ounces,  and  just  casting  them  is  a 
chore.  These  big  lures  displace  a lot  of 
water.  Jerking  them  is  serious  exercise. 
The  first  lures  popularly  called 
jerkbaits  were  virtually  all  big  and 
heavy.  Now,  though,  jerkbaits  are  de- 
fined more  by  the  method  in  which 
they’re  used  than  by  the  specific  lures. 
Most  of  the  lures  we  call  stickbaits  can 


also  be  used  as  jerkbaits.  These  pull 
through  the  water  easily,  and  they  are 
light. 

Retrieving  bucktail  spinners  is  less 
strenuous  than  retrieving  jerkbaits, 
although  you  can  make  work  out  of  it 
if  you  wish.  A straight  retrieve  is  ad- 
equate. Vary  the  speed.  As  a general 
rule,  retrieve  faster  during  early  fall 
and  then  slower  as  the  water  tempera- 
ture gets  colder.  A little  stop-and-go  or 
pulling  the  rod  from  side  to  side  might 
trigger  a few  more  strikes.  However,  it 
you’re  using  bucktail  spinners  in  com- 
bination with  jerkbaits,  stick  with  a 
straight  retrieve. 

Make  a few  drifts  past  each  good 
musky  holding  area.  Give  any 
muskies  that  might  be  present  a good 
look  at  both  jerkbaits  and  bucktail 
spinners,  try  different  lure  colors,  and 
if  possible  retrieve  from  different 
angles.  When  you’re  familiar  with  a 
stretch  of  river  or  creek,  you  can  gauge 
the  amount  of  time  you  spend  at  each 
good  area  by  the  amount  of  time  you 
have.  I prefer  to  hit  several  places  in- 
stead of  pounding  one  particular  place 
for  a long  time.  1 also  like  to  switch 
among  places  if  I can  get  back  up- 
stream. 

Good  musky  habitat  is  spotty  in 
most  of  our  rivers  and  creeks.  The 
exceptions  such  as  the  lock-and-dam 
section  of  the  Allegheny  River  or  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  the  power 
dams  are  really  more  like  lake  fishing. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  float- 
fishing: You  can  almost  pinpoint 

where  muskies  will  be. 

Mild  current, 
depth,  cover 

Muskies  prefer  calm  water.  This  lik- 
ing becomes  increasingly  evident  as 
the  water  temperature  drops.  The  best 
places  will  have  adequate  depth  and 
cover.  Adequate  depth  will  usually  be 
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at  least  4 feet,  although  muskies  will 
hold  in  a couple  of  feet  of  muddy  wa- 
ter. Fallen  trees  along  the  shoreline 
and  boulders  are  the  common  river 
cover  t\q)es,  if  depth  is  adequate.  01  the 
three  ingredients  for  good  musky  wa- 
ter, cover  is  the  least  important. 

Water  flows  tend  to  be  heavier  dur- 
ing fall  than  during  summer.  This  is 
another  factor  that  tends  to  make  fall 
a good  time  for  musky  fishing.  It  re- 
duces the  amount  ot  likely  musky 
habitat  by  increasing  the  current  in 
most  areas.  But  it  also  increases 
depths  in  areas  that  were  too  shallow 
for  muskies  during  summer.  The 
calmer  water  in  rivers  and  creeks  is 
usually  along  the  shoreline,  specifi- 
cally on  the  insides  of  bends,  below 
projections  in  the  shoreline,  and  at 
the  mouths  of  tributaries  or  coves. 

The  lower  ends  of  islands  can  also 
be  good  musky  areas  if  there’s  enough 
depth.  Gravel,  sand  and  silt  typically 
accumulate  in  long  bars  below  is- 
lands. Often  there  are  narrow  weed 
beds  along  these  bars.  Swirling  water 
at  the  surface  can  disguise  these  hold- 
ing areas.  The  water  might  be  much 
calmer  close  to  the  bottom  and  par- 
ticularly along  the  edges  of  the  bars. 

Tackle 

Muskies  are  sometimes  caught  on 
bass  or  walleye  tackle,  but  usually  by 
accident,  and  most  often  muskies 
hooked  on  this  light  tackle  are  lost.  If 
you  are  serious  about  catching 
muskies,  you  should  use  proper 
musky  tackle.  Serious  tackle  tor  us- 
ing the  tactics  described  here  consists 
of  a rod  rated  for  casting  the  lures  you 
will  use,  at  least  up  to  2 ounces,  line 
testing  at  least  15  pounds,  and  a suit- 
able reel.  The  rod  should  be  fast  or 
extra-fast  action,  and  at  least  6.5  feet 
long.  Shorter  rods  don’t  move 
jerkbaits  far  enough.  Most  musky 
anglers  prefer  level-wind  casting  reels. 

You  should  be  able  to  catch 
muskies  this  fall  if  you  learn  to  iden- 
tify the  places  that  hold  muskies, 
choose  the  right  tackle  and  use  good 
fishing  tactics.  O 
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“It’s  something  in  the  water.” 

That’s  what  local  anglers  say  about 
Conneaut  Lake’s  propensity  for  pro- 
ducing big  fish.  Conneaut,  you  see,  is  a 
lake  of  mystery. 

The  largest  natural  inland  lake  in 
Pennsylvania,  Crawford  County’s 
Conneaut  Lake  was  formed  during  the 

last  ice  age  when  a large  chunk  of  retreating  gla- 
cier broke  off  and  eventually  melted,  leaving  a 
depression  filled  with  meltwater.  The  depression, 
however,  was  not  uniform.  Ridges  and  humps  of 
hard,  glacial  till  lie  beneath  the  surface,  creating 
multiple  basins  in  the  lake. 

The  present  maximum  lake  depth 
is  72  feet — that’s  deep,  considering 
Conneaut  Lake 
is  only  925 
surface  acres. 
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Fed  by  underground  springs  instead 
of  a large  surface  tributary,  Conneaut 
Lake  remains  clear  even  during  storms 
that  discolor  and  raise  the  water  level  in 
nearby  reservoirs  and  rivers. 

Conneaut  Lake  is  known  for  big  fish. 
Reports  of  7-  to  8-pound  smallmouth 
bass  pop  up  occasionally,  and  several 
years  ago  an  angler  made  headlines  with 
a 10-pound-plus  largemouth  caught 
and  released  in  the  spring.  This  unique 
natural  lake  produced  the  current  state- 
record  musky,  weighing  54  pounds,  3 
ounces.  Conneaut  also  lays  claims  to  the 
state-record  white  bass.  Actually,  it  is 
home  to  a series  of  white  bass  records — 
four  in  the  last  17  years. 

According  to  area  anglers,  white  bass 
were  not  present  in  Conneaut  Lake  be- 
fore the  1980s  when  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  made  an  initial  stocking. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  species 
inhabited  the  lake  sometime  during  its 


long  history  because  white  bass  are 
native  to  the  Ohio  River,  where  the 
outflow  water  from  Conneaut  eventu- 
ally ends  up. 

Within  a few  vears  following  the 
white  bass  stocking,  anglers  began 
making  sporadic  catches.  When  the 
first  state  record  was  caught,  it  quickly 


became  clear  that  white  bass  were  do- 
ing exceptionally  well  in  the  lake.  That 
was  only  the  beginning. 

The  details  of  the  first  record  taken 
in  the  late  1980s  are  sketchv.  Weighing 
3.5  pounds,  the  fish  was  caught  by  Tom 
Jones,  of  Meadville,  while  Ashing  tor 
walleyes.  Interestinglv,  the  three  sub- 
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sequent  record  whites  were  taken  by 
anglers  who  knew  one  another.  Here 
are  their  stories. 


= Launch  Sites 


graphic-  Ted  Walke 


Town 

of 

Conneaut  Lake 


Outflow  to 
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It  was  a cold  and  slightly  overcast 
day  in  November  when  Jerry 
Swidzinski,  of  Butler,  decided  to 
make  the  1.25-hour  drive  to 
Conneaut  Lake  for  a day  of  fishing, 
lerry,  a frequent  Conneaut  Lake  angler 
and  scuba  diver,  was  accompanied  by 
his  father  on  this  trip. 

“I  had  the  white  bass  record  on  my 
mind  that  day  because  I had  been 
catching  some  big  whites  at  Conneaut 
earlier  in  the  fall.  With  a hankering  to 
catch  a state-record  fish  of  any  species, 
I had  a feeling  this  just  might  be  the 
time  for  it  to  happen,”  Swidzinski  said. 

“I  was  throwing  a 4-inch  smoke 
grub.  Smoke  has  always  been  the  pri- 
mary color  for  grub  fishing  because  it 
will  catch  anything  that  swims.  On  this 
day,  we  were  probing  the  points  and 
mid-lake  humps  for  bass,  crappies, 
walleyes  and,  of  course,  white  bass.  I 
was  fishing  a 5.5-foot  lightweight  me- 
dium-power grub  rod  with  6-pound 
line. 

Jerry  had  just  repositioned  the  boat 
on  the  deep  side  of  a rocky  hump  that 
dropped  from  15  to  35  feet,  made  a cast 
and  began  the  retrieve. 

“When  fishing  a grub  on  a sloping 
structure,  1 cast  shallow  and  let  the  grub 
drop  to  the  bottom.  Then  1 pick  up 
slack  and  start  swimming  it  slowly 
back  to  the  boat.  Every  two  or  three 
turns  of  the  reel  handle  I pause  mo- 
mentarily for  a couple  of  seconds  to  let 
the  grub  drop.  This  keeps  the  grub 
contouring  the  bottom  slope.  Strikes 
typically  occur  when  I pause  the  re- 
trieve.” 
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BoWHornstrom  has  fished 
Conneauf  Lake  every  week  fo 


Bob  Hornstrom's 
3-pound,  15-ounce 


state, record 


1996: 

Dave  Hornstein's 
3-pound,  14-ounce 
state  record 


Dave  Hofnsf^,  of  Meadville, 
has  beenTishing  Conh^aut  Lake  for 
decades.  The  saying  “he  knows  the 
lake  like  the  back  of  his  hand”  cer- 
tainly applies  to  Hornstein. 

“It  was  a nice,  sunny  day  in  the 
middle  of  October  with  the  leaves  in 
full  color,”  Hornstein  said.  “My  fish- 
ing partner  that  day  was  Dari  Black. 
We  were  targeting  walleyes  with  blade 
baits  on  deep  structure,  but  we  were 
catching  far  more  white  bass  than  wall- 
eyes. We  probed  quick-tapering 
points  and  mid-lakes  humps,  care- 
fully watching  the  depthfinder  for 
signs  of  baitfish  or  feeding  schools  of 
gamefish  while  jigging.” 

Although  he  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  Hornstein  was  fishing  a hump  in 
the  same  vicinity  where  Swidzinski 
had  caught  his  record  fish  six  years  ear- 
lier. He  was  using  spinning  equip- 
ment with  a 6-foot  medium-power 
jigging  rod  and  10-pound  line. 

“My  bait  back  then  was  a 3/8-ounce 
blade  bait  that’s  no  longer  in  produc- 
tion. Today  I use  similar  lures.  I fish 
from  the  back  of  the  boat,  using  a tran- 
som electric  motor  to  slowly  backtroll 


structure  while  I vertically  fish  the  vi- 
brating lure.  I use  an  up-and-down 
jigging  action  by  either  gently 
ing  or  aggressively  popping 
let  the  fish  tell  me  exactly 
want  the  lure  on  a given  day.  On 
particular  day,  the  white  bass  were  very 
aggressive  in  about  25  feet  of  water, 
smacking  the  blade  on  ever)'  drop  fol- 
lowing a vigorous  upward  pump.” 
When  they  encountered  a white 
bass  school,  both  anglers  frequently 
had  fish  on  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  record  white  hit,  the  fish  pulled  so 
hard  that  Hornstein  wasn’t  sure  it  was 
a white  bass.  Once  safely  in  the  land- 
ing net,  both  anglers  realized  it  was  a 
potential  record  and  immediately 
took  it  to  a local  meat  market  to  have 
it  weighed  on  certified  scales. 


years.  But  until  he  started  fishing 
the  rampaging  schools  of  white 
bass  in  the  late  1990s,  his  interest 
had  been  primarily  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass. 

“It  was  an  unbelievably  crummy 
day  in  early  November.  Overcast, 
windy  and  spitting  cold  rain — just  the 
way  I like  it  for  white  bass,”  Hornstrom 
said.  “My  regular  fishing  partner  Tom 
McHale  and  I had  been  into  the  white 
bass  hot  and  heavy  for  several  weeks. 


Up  until  that  point,  the  day  was  not 
turning  out  to  be  as  action-packed  as  he 
had  hoped.  After  several  hours  into  the 
outing,  the  father-son  team  had  landed 
only  one  fish.  But  Jerry’s  first  cast  to 
this  mid-lake  hump  produced  the  sec- 
ond strike  of  the  day  and  a state-record 
white  bass. 

Immediately  after  landing  the  fish, 
Jerry  weighed  it  on  a hand-held  por- 
table scale.  Realizing  it  was  likely  a 
record  fish,  he  later  had  it  verified  on  a 
certified  scale  and  started  the  applica- 


tion process. 
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We  had  established  a milk  run  to  cover 
key  deepwater  structure  around  the 
lake,  particular  points  and  hard-bot- 
tom humps  where  white  bass  had  been 
hanging  out  to  feed.  Some  days  we  were 
catching  and  releasing  more  than  50 
white  bass  in  an  afternoon,  and  some 
days  fewer  than  a dozen  fish.” 

Hornstrom’s  record  white  bass  came 
on  a jigging  spoon  fished  with  spinning 
ec]uipment  and  8-pound  line.  “I’m 
partial  to  a quarter-ounce  spoon  in  an 
all-nickel  finish  or  a nickel-and-blue 
finish.  I replace  the  cheap  too-small 
stock  hook  with  a quality  size  4 treble. 
The  spoon  technique  varies  depending 
on  the  activity  mood  of  the  fish.  Some 
days  1 rip  it  hard  off  the  bottom  and  the 
white  bass  grab  it  on  the  way  down.  At 
the  other  extreme,  I may  let  the  spoon 
lie  on  the  bottom  and  then  gently  lift  it 
a few  inches  and  sit  it  back  down. 
Heck,  I’ve  had  whites  actually  pick  the 
spoon  right  off  the  bottom  sometimes.” 

On  this  day,  the  duo  had  been  catch- 
ing many  2-  to  2.5-pound  white  bass  in 
the  25-  to  30-foot  depth  range.  Then, 
on  one  hump,  Hornstrom  encoun- 
tered what  he  described  as  the 
“motherload”  of  big  fish — as  it  turns 
out,  in  the  same  general  area  of  the  pre- 
vious two  state  records.  They  began 
catching  3-pound-plus  white  bass,  one 
after  another. 

Hornstrom  kept  several  of  the  larger 
ones  to  eat,  and  it  wasn’t  until  he  went 
to  clean  them  at  home  that  he  realized 
just  how  big  the  largest  two  were — al- 
most 20  inches  long.  Hornstrom  took 
the  brace  of  bass  to  a local  grocery  store 
to  weigh  them  on  a certified  scale.  The 
first  white  bass  tied  Dave  Hornstein’s 
record,  and  the  second  one  exceeded 
the  record  by  over  one  ounce. 

Anglers  In  agreement 

Whenever  you  put  three  hardcore 
anglers  together,  finding  agreement  on 
the  big  picture  is  usually  easy,  but 
agreement  on  the  details  is  often  elu- 
sive. Not  so  with  this  trio  of  fishermen. 

Following  their  initial  white  bass 
experience  on  Conneaut  Lake  and  the 


eventual  landing  of  their  respective 
record  fish,  each  angler  now  devotes 
more  time  exclusively  to  fishing  for 
white  bass.  Here  are  their  points  of 
agreement. 

# Because  of  the  larger-than-nor- 
mal  average  size  of  white  bass  in 
Conneaut,  fishing  for  them  is  excit- 
ing and  addicting.  When  conditions 
are  right,  these  anglers  forego  fishing 
for  all  other  species  in  favor  of  chasing 
whites. 

# During  the  middle  of  summer, 
white  bass  school  near  the  surface  to 
bust  baitfish.  At  times  an  acre  or 
more  of  water  may  erupt  with  frenzied 
feeding  white  bass  schools.  Sitting  in 
your  boat  on  a summer’s  morning  or 
evening,  watching  for  the  schools  of 
whites  to  break  water,  and  then 
quickly  reaching  the  area  and  throw- 
ing topwater  lures  or  jigs  is  known  as 
“fishing  the  jumps.”  However,  the  big- 
gest white  bass  don’t  make  an  appear- 
ance until  fall. 

# As  the  lake  water  cools  at  the 
end  of  summer  and  turnover  is  im- 
minent, baitfish  schools  depart  the 
upper  water  layer  and  go  deeper.  The 

white  bass  follow.  Until  the  turnover  is 
complete,  baitfish  and  gamefish  are 
restricted  from  going  deeper  than  28 
or  30  feet  on  Conneaut  because  of  the 
lack  of  oxygen  below.  Once  the  turn- 
over is  complete,  baitfish  and  white 
bass  are  free  to  roam  deeper. 
Hornstrom  and  Hornstein  have 
taken  white  bass  as  deep  as  45  feet  in 
late  November. 

# The  type  of  frenzied  feeding 
that  white  bass  schools  do  during  the 
summer  on  the  surface  also  occurs 
during  the  fall  in  deep  water.  In  the 

summer,  white  bass  herd  baitfish 
schools  to  the  surface  and  attack.  In 
the  fall  cold-water  period,  white  bass 
schools  trap  the  baitfish  schools 
against  steep  drops  and  attack.  These 
attacks  are  clearly  visible  on  sonar 
screens.  Water  temperature  readings 
in  the  mid-40s  appear  to  be  the  lower 
limit  of  this  feeding  behavior. 
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# When  white  bass  go  deep — 20  to 
45  feet — special  presentations  are 

best.  Vertical  jigging  (fishing  straight 
down  beside  the  boat  instead  of  casting 
and  retrieving)  is  the  preferred  method. 
Even  though  Swidzinski  caught  his 
record  fish  while  casting  a grub,  he 
agrees  that  a metal  jigging  lure  is  a more 
efficient  presentation  for  fish  in  really 
deep  water.  The  rod  must  have  enough 
backbone  to  set  the  hook  effectively  in 
deep  water.  Leave  the  soft-action 
ultralights  at  home.  A lightweight,  fast- 
tip,  medium-power  spinning  rod  is  the 
preferred  tool.  Line  of  6-  or  8-pound 
test  is  strong  enough  to  land  any  fish  in 
open  water  and  yet  thin  enough  to  sink 
quickly. 

# When  white  bass  schools  are  ob- 
served on  the  depthfinder  chasing 
bait,  an  aggressive  jigging  presenta- 
tion is  usually  most  effective.  At  times, 
fish  strike  the  lure  on  every  drop,  result- 
ing in  unbelievably  fast  fishing  action. 
However,  when  the  schools  are  not  ac- 
tively pursuing  bait,  it  is  still  possible  to 
catch  some  white  bass,  but  the  process 
is  slower.  Burping,  or  lifting  the  metal 
jigging  lure  (as  opposed  to  popping  or 
ripping  it),  is  more  likely  to  pay  off 
Other  options  during  slow  bite  times 
include  using  action-tail  grubs,  hair  jigs 
and  live  shiners. 

O All  three  anglers  are  in  absolute 
agreement  that  more  record-break- 
ing white  bass  are  swimming  in 
Conneaut  Lake.  All  have  either  lost  fish 
or  observed  follows  from  fish  they 
deemed  larger  than  4 pounds. 

These  anglers  don’t  speak  in  terms  of 
“if”  a new  record  white  bass  is  ever 
caught,  but  “when”  it  will  happen.  The 
odds  put  it  sometime  between  late  Sep- 
tember and  early  December  from  water 
at  least  20  feet  deep. 

Today,  Swidzinski,  Hornstein  and 
Hornstrom  are  locked  in  friendly 
combat  to  set  the  bar  higher  in  the  battle 
for  another  record-setting  Conneaut 
Lake  white  bass.  And  as  long  as  that 
“something”  in  the  water  continues  to 
nourish  the  white  bass,  no  one  knows 
where  the  record  will  top  off  O 
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Don’t  think  for  a minute  that  only  you  can  have  a really  bad 
day.  Just  ask  the  angler  I encountered  at  Glade  Run  Lake. 

Game  Commission  Deputy  Mike  Turley  and  I walked  the 
shoreline  to  a gentleman  who  had  a nice  trout  on  his  stringer, 
but  I noticed  he  did  not  have  a trout/salmon  stamp  affixed 
to  his  fishing  license.  The  angler  said  that  another  fisherman 
gave  him  the  trout  and  that  he  hadn’t  caught  any.  I explained 
that  since  he  was  in  possession  of  a trout,  he  needed  to  have 
purchased  a trout/salmon  permit. 

I asked  him  to  hand  me  his  fishing  license,  which  was 
pinned  to  his  shirt,  and  to  produce  his  identification.  His 
hands  shook  as  he  fumbled  with  the  plastic  license  holder.  He 
explained  that  he  did  not  have  identification.  A close  exami- 
nation of  the  license  revealed  that  this  person’s  name  was, 
let’s  say,  “John  Doe”  with  a birth  year  of  1979.  That  would 
have  been  just  fine,  except  that  John  Doe  looked  much  older 
than  25.  In  fact,  he  looked  more  like  55  years  old! 

“Now  wait  a minute  here,”  I said.  “You’re  either  the  oldest 
25-year-old  man  I’ve  ever  seen  or  you’re  not  25 — which  is 
it?”  Before  John  Doe  could  answer,  a much  younger  fellow 
fishing  next  to  us  gave  me  a 
quick,  nervous  look.  Out  of  cu- 
riosity I asked  to  see  his  license 
as  well.  Guess  what?  This  guy’s 
name  was  also  John  Doe.  Not 
junior,  not  senior,  just  “John 
Doe.”  And  the  most  coinciden- 
tal part  of  this  whole  thing  was 
that  John  Doe  #2  had  the  exact 
same  birthdate,  address,  eye 
color,  height  and  signature  as 
John  Doe!  In  fact,  the  licenses 
were  nearly  identical,  with  one 
minor  difference  that  wasn’t  so 
minor:  The  younger  man’s  li- 
cense had  “Replacement”  writ- 
ten along  its  side. 

Now  it  all  made  sense.  The 
nephew,  John  Doe  #2,  had  pur- 
chased a fishing  license  without 
a trout  stamp  sometime  in 
March.  When  his  Uncle,  John 
Doe  #1 , wanted  to  go  fishing  with 
him,  he  went  to  another  issuing 
agent  and  claimed  he  had  lost  his 
original  fishing  license.  The 
agent  had  John  Doe  #2  fill  out  an 
affidavit  of  loss,  which  he  signed. 


attesting  to  the  fact  that  he  actually  lost 
his  original  license.  John  Doe  #2  then 
bought  a replacement  license  at  the  bargain-basement  price 
of  $5  and  also  purchased  a trout  stamp  for  good  measure.  He 
then  gave  his  original  license  to  his  Uncle  ( John  Doe  #1 ) and 
used  the  replacement  license.  Of  course,  the  idea  here  is  that 
John  Doe  #1  would  fish  for  $5  instead  of  $17  plus  $5.50  for 
a trout  stamp,  like  the  rest  of  us. 

I escorted  both  John  Does  to  my  patrol  vehicle  so  we  could 
work  on  Uncle  Doe’s  identification.  Strangely,  the  uncle  just 
couldn’t  remember  the  last  four  digits  of  his  social  security 
number. 

A quick  radio  call  to  the  Game  Commission  dispatch  in 
Franklin  confirmed  our  suspicions.  Allegheny  County 
Court  had  issued  a bench  warrant  for  Uncle  Doe’s  arrest.  He 
hadn’t  paid  his  fines  for  drunk  driving. 

In  compliance  with  the  court’s  order,  1 advised  the  uncle 
that  he  was  under  arrest  and  placed  him  in  handcuffs.  I 
advised  the  township  police  of  the  situation  and  asked  them 
to  respond  to  take  custody  of  the  uncle. 

While  we  waited  for  their  ar- 
rival, I prepared  citations  for  the 
“Doe”  family  members.  For  the 
nephew’s  fishing  license  switch- 
a-roo,  I issued  citations  for  loan- 
ing a fishing  license  and  making 
fraudulent  statements  on  an  ap- 
plication. I cited  the  uncle  for 
fishing  without  a license  and  bor- 
rowing a fishing  license.  By  the 
way,  he  was  unable  to  sign  his  ci- 
tations because  he  was  already  in 
the  back  of  a police  car  awaiting 
transportation  to  Butler  County 
jail,  where  he  stayed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  weekend. 

Imagine  you  are  Uncle  Doe. 
You’re  enjoying  a pleasant  after- 
noon at  the  lake,  but  before  the 
day  is  through,  two  conservation 
officers  nab  you  on  a fishing  li- 
cense violation  and  place  you  in 
jail  on  an  Allegheny  County 
bench  warrant. 

And  you  thought  that  only  you 
had  really  bad  days?0 


'?r  7 : ; 7 to yotT  fislung  Ucetise,  be  sure  to 

c-im-  identification,  like  a driver’s  license, 
school  ID  card  or  work  ID  card. 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 

photos  by  the  author 


What  do  the  Little  Juniata  River,  Bob’s 
Creek  and  dozens  of  other  Pennsylva- 
nia trout  streams  have  in  common  in 
September  and  October?  Even  this 
late  in  the  season,  most  of  these  waters 
boast  ample  numbers  ol  trout 
that  are  still  eager  to  take  in- 
sects off  the  surface.  Many  of 
these  waters  also  still  host 
some  mayfly  hatches  in  di- 
minished numbers.  You’ll 
still  see  tricos,  blue  quills, 
slate  drakes  and  little  blue- 
winged olive  duns. 

Many  of  these  same 
streams  still  also  harbor  some 
down-wing  caddisflies.  An- 
glers call  one  of  these  late 
emergers  the  amber  caddis. 

This  often  overlooked,  rela- 
tively unnoticed  caddistly  can 
be  the  key  to  late-season  suc- 
cess. You  won’t  find  an  explo- 
sive hatch  as  you  would  with 
the  down-winged  grannom, 
dark-blue  sedge  or  green  cad- 
dis: These  three  hatches  appear 
in  heavy  numbers  earlier  in  the  season. 
But  if  you  search  the  shoreline  care- 
fully early  in  the  fall,  you’ll  probably  see 
some  of  these  amber  to  orange-bodied 
caddisflies  flittering  around  rocks. 
When  these  down-winged  insects  head 
back  to  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs,  the  dry 
fly  can  often  catch  trout. 

On  an  early  Saturday  morning  in 
October  12  years  ago,  I searched  Bob’s 
Creek  for  some  late-season  trout  that 
were  ready  to  go  into  spawning  mode. 
As  I sat  by  the  bank  and  )ust  enjoyed  the 
warm  early  fall  day,  I noticed  some 
mothlike  insects  flittering  around  a 
rock  on  the  far  shore.  Soon  a trout  rose 
to  one  of  the  critters  that  had  ventured 
too  near  the  water,  and  in  a split  second 
the  down-wing  turned  into  food  for  a 
hungry  trout. 

I waded  across  the  stream  and  cap- 
tured one  of  the  caddisflies.  The  over- 


all color  of  the  head,  wings  and  legs  was 
tan.  When  I glanced  at  the  body,  I saw 
an  amber,  almost  orange,  sheen  to  it. 
The  closest  down-wing  pattern  I had 
with  me  was  a size  14  tan-bodied  dry 


fly.  1 tied  on  the  imitation  and  cast  it 
near  the  shore  where  the  trout  had  risen 
earlier.  On  the  very  first  cast,  the  fly 
disappeared  into  the  mouth  of  a 12- 
inch  brown  trout.  I caught  only  five 
trout  on  that  pattern  then,  but  I vowed 
to  return  a week  later  with  a more  ac- 
curate imitation. 

Dressing: 
Amber  Caddis 

Hook:  Size  12,  14  or  16  dry- 
fly  hook. 

Thread:  Pale  orange. 

Wings:  Tan  elk  hair. 

Body:  Amber-orange  poly 

dubbed. 

Hackle:  Tan  hackle. 


1 tied  a dozen  of  the  patterns  with 
light-brown  elk  hair  wings,  light- 
brown  hackle  and  a body  of  dubbed 
pale-amber  poly,  and  1 tied  them  on 
size  14  light  dry-fly  hooks.  That  next 
weekend  proved  even 
more  successful  with  the 
pattern’s  new  body  color, 
and  the  Amber  Caddis  has 
now  become  a mainstay 
that  I rely  on  in  fall. 

I tie  the  hackle  on  this 
particular  down-wing  pat- 
tern a bit  differently  than  I 
do  on  other  patterns.  First, 
I tie  in  the  wings  forward 
up  over  the  eye.  Then  I 
dub  amber-orange  poly 
on  the  waxed  tying  thread 
and  then  form  the  body. 
After  I complete  the  body, 
I tie  in  a smaller-than- 
normal  tan  hackle — one 
that  you’d  use  on  a size  16 
fly.  With  the  wings  still 
forward,  I make  about  five 
or  six  turns  of  the  tan 
hackle  just  where  I ended  the  body.  Re- 
member, the  wings  are  still  forward, 
extended  over  the  eye.  After  I wrap  the 
hackle,  I cut  a few  of  the  hackle  bar- 
bules  from  the  top  center  part.  Then  I 
pull  the  tan  wing  back  over  the  body 
(where  I just  cut  the  hackle)  in  a down- 
winged fashion.  1 tie  in  the  wing  just  in 
front  of  the  hackle.  By  tying  the  wing 
in  this  manner  you  get  a well-shaped, 
realistic  down-wing  pattern  with  a 
well-formed  head  and  wings  folded 
back  over  the  body. 

Caddisflies  have  no  tail.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  a tail  on  an  arti- 
ficial, I often  tie  the  pattern  on  a hook 
size  smaller  than  called  for.  If  I want  a 
size  14  Amber  Caddis,  I’ll  tie  it  on  a size 
16  hook.  1 then  extend  the  wing  well 
back  over  the  hook  bend.  The  length- 
ened wing  also  acts  as  a tail  and  gives 
the  fly  more  ballast.  Furthermore, 
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“•  Tte  in  a tan  hackle, 
and  with  the  hackle  make 
about  five  to  six  wraps 
around  the  hook  shank. 
Cut  off  the  excess. 


Clip  off  some  of  the  hackle  barbules  on  top  and  pull  the 
wing  back  over  the  top.  Tie  in  the  elk  hair  just  in  front  of  the 
hackle.  Whip  finish  and  use  head  cement  on  the  head  and 
thread. 


caddistlies  normally  have  a shortened 
body,  and  tying  the  fly  in  this  manner 
preserves  the  natural  appearance. 

Try  the  Amber  Caddis  in  September, 
October  or  even  November  on  some  of 
your  favorite  streams.  Tie  some  in 
sizes  12,  14  and  16  and  fish  the  pattern 
near  the  shore.  Don’t  forget:  Tie  a size 
12  pattern  on  a size  14  dry  fly  hook. 
Look  for  naturals  flittering  near  the 
stream  near  noon.  This  pattern,  with 
wings  folded  back  over  the  body,  could 
be  your  key  to  successful  fall  fishing.O 


J.  • Tie  in  the  tan  tying  thread  near  the  eye  of  the  size  14  dry  fly 
hook.  Take  a bunch  of  tan  elk  hair,  use  a hair  stacker  and  get  the 
ends  ( tips,  not  the  butts)  even.  On  a size  14  hook  the  diameter  of 
the  elk  hair  should  be  about  the  size  of  a wooden  matchstick.  Tie 
in  the  hair  so  that  the  tips  extend  well  beyond  the  eye.  When  you 
fold  the  elk  hair  back  over  the  body  to  form  wings,  you  want  them 
to  extend  about  a quarter-inch  beyond  the  hook  bend. 


After  you  have  secured  the 
wing,  optionally  wind  the  tying 
thread  back  to  the  hook  bend. 
Then  dub  some  amber-orange 
poly  onto  your  waxed  tying 
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by  Jerry  Bush 

photos  by  the  author 


Erie  County  offers  a steelhead  fishery  that  ranks  second  to  none 


It  is.  among  the.,best  Steelhead  fisheries  in  the  world,  and  these  * 
comparisons  incldde  the  fisheries  in  Alaska  and  the  Northwest.  ^ 

The  downside  to  this  angling  treasure  is  that  as  the  fishery  I 

gains  popularity,  tributaries  can  become  overcrowded.  S 

If  you  dislike  elbow- to-elbow  angling,  take  heart  because  ^ ^ ^ 

thereis^^t^k^youcan^us^to  aUe^te^thepre  Instead 

Good  fishing  is  often  available  to  anglers  willing  to 
use  this  tactic,  but  most  anglers  seem  bent  on  fishing 

I admit  it  is  difficult 


for  finned  creatures  they  can  see 
to  pass  up  hotspots  that  appear  to  be  overrun  with  giant 
steelies.  Nevertheless,  I can’t  ever  recall  being  ex- 
tremely successful  when  trying  to  lure  fish  I could  see. 
All  of  my  best  days  occurred  when  I worked  areas 
where  the  fish  remained  hidden  from  view.  It  seems 
there’s  truth  in  the  old  adage,  “If  you  can  see  the  fish, 
the  fish  can  see  you,  and  fish  that  can  see  you  are  diffi- 
cult to  deceive.” 


Spoons,  bait 

You’re  not  likely  to  see  the  fish  you 
catch  in  the  big  lake.  Some  anglers  toss 
heavy  spoons  as  far  as  they  can,  trying  to 
keep  the  lures  active  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. K-0  Wobblers,  Michigan  Sting- 
ers, Luhr-Jensen  Krocodiles  and  Little 
Cleos  are  among  the  most  popular 
spoons  thrown  along  the  shoreline,  and 
fluorescent  colors  seem  to  be  popular. 

Some  casting  fishermen  insist  that  two- 
tone  spoons,  with  at  least  one  side 
chrome,  are  a must.  “It’s  all  in  the  flash,” 
one  shoreline  angler  said. 

Anglers  who  use  bait  can  be  quite 
successful  by  attaching  an  egg  sack  and 
casting  it  into  the  stream’s  current,  and 
letting  the  bait  drift  into  the  lake.  Be 
sure  to  keep  a tight  line,  but  let  out  line 
gradually  to  let  the  bait  move  as  far  as  possible  into  the  large 
expanse  of  water.  The  tight  line  will  help  you  detect  the  gentle 
movement  caused  by  a steelhead’s  picking  up  the  eggs,  in- 
stinctively intending  to  carry  them  up  the  tributary. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  a float  when  fish  seem  to  be  ignor- 
ing the  offering.  The  float  helps  you  suspend  bait  at  a pre- 
ferred depth.  Experiment  until  you  discover  a preferred 
strike  zone.  Use  a floating  device  that  is  just  buoyant  enough 
to  perform  the  task,  but  not  so  gaudy  that  a submarine  could 
barely  pull  it  under. 

Purchase  brightly  colored  floats.  There  is  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage to  monitoring  a dazzling  strike  indicator,  even  when 
the  sun  is  high.  Several  manufacturers  produce  floats  that 
glow  in  the  dark  when  their  luminescent  color  is  activated  by 
the  beam  of  a flashlight.  Glowing  floats  can  prove  invaluable 
at  dawn  and  dusk. 

Noodle  rods,  fly  rods 

Noodle  rods  are  favorites  for  steelhead  anglers.  The  long, 
yielding  rod  offers  a lot  of  feel,  and  the  flexible  shaft  helps 
absorb  the  stresses  while  wearing  down  the  fish.  Very  few 
steelhead  succumb  to  the  fight  quickly,  especially  when 
caught  in  open  water. 

Fly  fishermen  can  have  a ball  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivulets: 
Imagine  the  battle  that  ensues  when  one  of  these  mighty 
warriors  fights  freely  in  the  lake’s  open  waters. 

Giant  roll  casts  are  not  required  when  fishing  the  lake  with 
a fly  rod.  Attach  a floating  indicator  and  cast  far  enough  to 
place  the  offering  into  knee-deep  water.  That  is  often  all 
that’s  required.  Then  strip  line  and  allow  the  tributary  cur- 
rent to  carry  the  offering  as  far  as  necessary. 

Most  strikes  occur  in  deeper  water  while  the  light  is  bright, 
but  the  fish  swim  closer  to  shore  at  the  stream  mouth  when 
the  light  lessens.  The  first  and  last  hours  of  daylight  are  dy- 
namite times. 


Other  gear 

Quality  polarized  sunglasses  are 
also  a valuable  tool.  Polarized 
glasses  help  anglers  spot  underwa- 
ter structure  and  fish.  They  also 
help  you  view  objects  hidden  in  re- 
flections on  the  surface.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  difficult  it  can  be  in 
strong  reflections  to  keep  the 
brightest  surface  float  in  view,  even 
when  it  is  only  25  yards  away. 

Shore  anglers  will  need  insu- 
lated chest  waders.  Neoprene  gets 
the  nod,  but  many  anglers  tolerate 
the  cold  water  quite  well  with  wad- 
ers made  from  other  materials,  if 
they  wear  the  proper  clothing  un- 
der the  protective  garment. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  fish  along 
certain  areas  of  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  Reaching  many 
tributary  mouths  requires  a long  hike.  The  average  water 
temperature  becomes  cold  in  the  fall,  so  one  slip  could  be 
disastrous  if  you  can’t  immediately  reach  a warm  area  and 
dry  clothes.  The  aid  of  a friend  could  be  imperative  if  you 
were  forced  to  combat  the  effects  of  hypothermia  while  seek- 
ing safety. 

Watch  the  waves 

Lake  Erie  sometimes  generates  12-foot  waves,  so  some- 
times it  is  best  to  ignore  the  shoreline  fishing  potential  and 
return  another  day.  My  rule  of  thumb  is  this:  If  I must 
purposely  brace  myself  to  withstand  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
water,  it  is  time  to  move  upstream  into  the  tributary  or  leave. 
Even  2-  to  3-foot  waves  on  Lake  Erie  can  create  an  undertow 
strong  enough  to  knock  an  angler  unexpectedly  off  his  feet. 

No  overcrowding 

Don’t  create  or  contribute  to  more  overcrowding.  There 
is  no  need  to  believe  that  all  the  steelhead  in  Lake  Erie  are 
sitting  single  file,  waiting  directly  in  the  current  of  a tribu- 
tary. There’s  plenty  of  room  for  anglers.  Some  steelhead  are 
caught  by  shore  anglers  who  are  100  yards  and  even  200  yards 
up  or  down  the  shoreline  from  a stream  mouth.  Conditions 
always  depend  on  the  specific  stream  and  the  number  of  fish 
gathering  in  that  area  at  that  time. 

The  number  of  fish  in  any  tributary  probably  indicates  the 
number  of  fish  offshore  in  that  same  region.  If  the  stream  is 
loaded,  chances  are  excellent  that  many  fish  are  still  waiting 
offshore.  If  the  tributary  has  few  fish  in  its  waters,  there  prob- 
ably aren’t  many  waiting  to  enter. 

If  you  travel  to  Lake  Erie’s  tributaries  to  enjoy  a “world 
class”  fishing  trip  and  find  anglers  lined  elbow  to  elbow 
around  some  tiny  fishing  hole,  just  give  them  a nod  and  head 
for  the  freedom  of  big  water.  O 
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How 


Pennsylvania's  Waterways 

Got  Their 


Last  Names 


I 


hy  Linda  Steiner 


In  the  beginning  were  the  Native  Americans,  the  Leni- 
Lenape,  the  Susquehannocks,  the  Shawnees  and  others. 
Then  the  Europeans  came.  First,  a documented  cruise  up 
the  Susquehanna  River  by  the  English  captain  John 
Smith,  sailing  north  from  Virginia  in  1608.  The  Dutch 
followed  a year  later,  with  Henry  Hudson  and  the  ship 
Half  Moon  visiting  what  we  now  call  Delaware  Bay.  Other 
Dutchmen  explored  the  region,  eventually  setting  up 
trading  posts.  But  it  was  the  Swedes  who  established  the 


capital  of  the  New  Sweden  colony  near  Philadelphia  in 
1643,  and  who  first  put  down  roots  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  that,  the  English  again.  King  Charles  II  named 
the  new  land  Pennsylvania  (“sylvania”  means  “woods”) 
when  he  gave  William  Penn  the  property  in  1681,  in  pay- 
ment of  a debt  owed  William’s  father.  This  time  there  was 
a lasting  settlement,  with  a real  city — Philadelphia — and 
room  beyond  to  roam.  The  Germans  came,  too,  settling 
more  in  the  interior,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  arriving  in 


the  early  to  mid- 1700s,  fleeing  hardships  in  their  home 
countries,  pushing  farther  west.  A smattering,  too,  of 
French  Huguenots,  Jewish  settlers,  and  slaves  from  Africa 
added  to  the  Pennsylvania  mix. 

Meanwhile,  on  what  is  now  the  state’s  western  edge,  the 
Longueil  and  Celoron  expeditions  of  1739  and  1749  trav- 
eled the  Allegheny  River  Watershed  and  claimed  the  terri- 
tory for  France.  This  didn’t  last,  when  wars  between 
England  and  France  spilled  over  into  North  America,  and 
England  came  out  the  winner  not  long  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  rest  is  history — the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Traces  of  origins 

The  people  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  brought  their 
own  languages.  Even  if  they  later  retreated,  dispersed  or 
blended  with  other  settlers,  they  left  the  traces  of  their  ori- 
gins in  place  names.  Native  Americans  gave  the 
Commonwealth’s  water  features  titles  that  take  a nimble 
tongue:  Youghiogheny,  Connoquenessing,  Kiskiminetas. 


photos  by  Linda  and  Bob  Steiner 


The  Dutch  left  names  like  Schuylkill  and  Bushkill; 
the  French,  LeBoeuf,  Presque  Isle  and,  well,  F 
Creek.  The  English  and  early  Americans  often 
gave  names  descriptive  of  what  they  found  or 
there,  like  Trout  and  Otter  runs. 

Mill  and  Saw  creeks, 
also  commemorated 
persons,  like 
Delaware, 

Pennypack, 
and  even 
Bob  and 
George. 


Much  has  been  written  of  the  first  names  of  streams 
and  lakes  in  Pennsylvania.  But  what  about  their  last 
names?  Where  did  the  words  “river,”  “creek,”  “run,” 
“brook”  and  “stream”  come  from?  Why  do  we  call  it  a 
“lake,”  “pond”  or  “reservoir”?  Why  is  there  such  a variety 
in  surnames  for  these  waterways?  How  did  these  words 
come  in  to  our  language  and  Pennsylvania? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  same  history  that  gave  first 
names  to  these  aquatic  features — the  people  who  came  to 
live  here.  When  they  dubbed  what  they  saw,  they  named  it 
for  the  specific,  which  gave  it  the  forename,  as  well  as  the 
general,  which  provided  the  last  name. 

To  local  Native  Americans,  “hanna”  (Algonquian 
“hanne”)  meant  “stream,”  so  we  have  the  Tobyhanna, 
Susquehanna  and  Loyalhanna.  With  the  advent  of  the 
colonists,  these  last  names  became  attached  to  the  first 
names,  and  a second  surname  was  added.  We  know  them 
now  as  the  Susquehanna  River,  Tobyhanna  Creek  and 
Loyalhanna  Creek. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  among  the  earliest  Europeans  to 
leave  footprints  of  their  language  here,  gave  us  an  un- 
usual waterway  last  name.  These  were  the  Netherlands 
Dutch,  not  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  who  are  German. 
Dutch  lingers  today  in  the  last  syllable  of  Schuylkill  and 
Bushkill,  and  in  North  Kill  and  Saw  Kill.  The  Dutch  word 
“kil”  means  “bleak,  chilly  and  cold”  and,  in  historical  use, 
“a  channel  or  small  stream”  (perhaps  a small,  cold 
stream).  This  name  is  especially  fitting  in  northeast 
Pennsylvania’s  Pocono  region,  where  most  of  the  “kill” 
streams  are  found. 

The  Dutch  also  left  “broek”  as  the  last  word  in  Pennsyl- 
vania stream  names  such  as  Big  Brook,  Deep  Brook, 
Roaring  Brook  and  Spring  Brook.  “Broek”  means 
“swamp”  or  “marsh”  in  Dutch.  That’s  fitting  because  most 
Pennsylvania  waterways  named  “brook”  are  found  in  the 
northeast  region,  known  for  its  wetlands  and  mountain 
bogs  that  give  rise  to  cold,  dark-water  streams.  The  Dutch 
word  “kreek”  means  “creek”;  their  word  “stroom”  means 

cc  , » 

stream. 

So  does  that  mean  that  Pennsylvania’s  waterways  with 
those  titles  were  all  named  by  people  who  came  here  from 
the  Netherlands?  Not  at  all.  To  trace  the  etymology,  that 
is,  the  origin  of  words  used  to  describe  the  state’s  aquatic 
features,  we  need  to  go  back  in  time  and  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  the  east. 

Europe  is  not  a tremendously  large  place,  and  even 
without  the  ease  of  the  automobile,  people  always  found  a 
way  to  get  around  by  land  and  especially  by  sea.  Through 
the  centuries,  trade  and  travel,  intermarriages  and  wars  all 
brought  populations  and  their  languages  into  contact 
with  one  another. 

The  English  language  is  considered  a member  of  the 
Indo-European  family  of  languages,  which  scholars  say 
originated  about  8,000  years  ago  in  the  area  north  of  the 


Black  Sea.  The  original  tongue  splintered  into  and  be- 
came the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  north- 
ern India.  English  as  spoken  in  the  British  Isles  and 
imported  to  America  grew  from  several  of  these  descen- 
dents,  especially  the  Germanic  languages  of  northern  Eu- 
rope and  Romance  languages  of  southern  Europe.  The 
Romance  languages  are  derived  from  the  Latin  of  ancient 
Rome  and  include  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

Languages  are  not  like  tree  branches,  where  the  tips 
grow  apart  from  one  another  and  keep  spreading.  Instead, 
they  are  like  a braided  river,  where  a channel  can  split  into 
parts  and  rejoin  farther  along  the  way.  Words  that  had  a 
common  root  thousands  of  years  ago  may  have  come  into 
current  American  usage  by  way  of  several  side  routes  of 
language  and  countries. 

As  the  United  States  has  the  reputation  as  a “melting 
pot”  of  nations,  so  do  Pennsylvania’s  waterway  names  re- 
flect how  the  different  groups,  from  different  countries, 
had  both  different  and  similar  names  for  the  waters  they 
found  in  their  New  World  home. 

Brooks,  creeks 

For  instance,  “brook”  can  be  traced  to  related  lan- 
guages, including  the  Dutch  “broek,”  German  “bruch,” 
and  Old  English  “broc,”  meaning  “a  stream.”  Old  English 
was  the  dialect  that  northern  Europeans  like  the  Angles, 
Saxons  and  Jutes  brought  to  England  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries.  Both  the  English  “stream”  and  Dutch  “stroom” 
have  their  origins  in  the  prehistoric  German  “straumaz,” 
“something  that  flows.” 

“Creek”  is  also  very  old  and  had  such  stops  along  the 
way  as  “creke”  and  “kryk.”  Etymologists  say  it  is  probably 
from  the  Old  Norse  “kriki,”  which  meant  “nook.”  Old 
Norse  was  the  language  of  the  Vikings  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  who  made  their  way  to  England,  both  taking 
and,  in  the  case  of  their  words,  leaving. 

The  roots  of  “creek”  give  the  idea  of  a stream  that  is  nar- 
row with  twisting  bends  and  inlets,  and  lots  of  nooks  and 
crannies  for  a boater  to  explore.  “Creek”  was  used  to  de- 
scribe the  small  tributaries  of  larger  rivers  that  went  twist- 
ing away  from  the  main  body  of  water:  Small  wonder  that 
so  many  Pennsylvania  waterways  are  named  creeks,  since 
they  flow  into  major  so-titled  rivers,  like  Tionesta  Creek 
into  the  Allegheny  River  or  Pine  Creek  into  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Rivers,  runs 

And  what  of  the  word  “river”?  “River”  goes  back  to  the 
Latin  “ripa,”  which  means  “river  bank,”  as  in  “riparian,” 
and  from  there  to  “rivus,”  the  water  course  itself.  “Riviere” 
is  the  French  word  for  “river.”  Considering  that  England 
and  France  were  often  at  war  in  past  centuries,  conquer- 
ing and  taking  turns  ruling  each  other,  the  trading  back 
and  forth  of  such  words  as  “river”  was  natural.  So  was 
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• Dictionary  of  Word  Ongins,  by 
John  Ayto  (Arcade  Publishing, 
NY,  1990). 

• www.etymonline.com,  an 
online  etymological  dictionary 
whose  sources  are  cited  to  in- 
clude An  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  Modern  English,  by  Ernest 
Weekley  (Dover  Publications  re- 
print 1967),  and  A Comprehen- 
sive Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Klein  (Amsterdam,  1971). 

• Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  (PHMC), 
online  at  www.phmc.state.pa.us, 
for  state  history  background 

• Thanks  go  to  Jane  Crawford, 
PHMC  press  secretary,  who  re- 
searched "kil"  and  "hanna"  for 


Loyalhanna  Creek,  Westmoreland  County 


their  bringing  “river”  to  and  using  it  in  Pennsylvania — for 
instance,  for  naming  the  Delaware  River,  the  Juniata 
River  and  the  Cassehnan  River. 

“Run”  is  a popular  last  name  for  many  small  Pennsyl- 
vania waterways.  It  comes  to  us  via  Old  English  “rinnan.” 
“Run”  was  originally  the  past  tense  of  the  verb.  The  root 
has  as  much  to  do  with  strength  as  with  movement. 

Small,  strongly  flowing  streams,  gushing  down  from  the 
hills,  would  be  aptly  named  “run,”  like  Slate  Run,  Shaffers 
Run,  Trout  Run  and  Lushbaugh  Run. 

Branches,  forks 

Falling  Spring  Branch,  the  Farnsworth  Branch  and  The 
Branch  (a  tributary  to  Tionesta  Creek)  all  get  their  last 
names  (or  only  name)  from  the  Latin  “hranca,”  a claw  or 
paw,  via  Old  French  “branche.”  The  word  carries  easily 
from  the  digits  of  an  animal’s  foot  and  the  fingers  of  a hu- 
man hand,  to  a splitting  and  resplitting  of  a main  stem, 
whether  of  a tree  trunk  or  a stream  with  branching  head- 
waters. 

“Fork,”  as  in  Cross  Fork,  Chappel  Fork  and  Dutch  Fork, 
derives  from  a Latin  word  for  pitchfork,  “furca,”  with  a 
tined  connotation.  “Spring”  comes  from  Old  English  “to 
leap,  burst  forth.”  Farther  back,  it  comes  from  the  Indo- 
European  “sprengh,”  with  the  feeling  of  rapid  movement. 
Very  early  on  it  meant  the  source  of  a river  or  stream. 


Lake,  pond,  reservoir 

The  still  waters  in  Pennsylvania  also  got  their  last 
names  from  colonizing  Europeans.  “Lake”  goes  back  to 
an  ancient  source  that  also  produced  the  “loch”  of  Scot- 
land, the  “lac”  of  France,  the  “lagoon”  of  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian, the  Greek  “lakkos”  and  the  Latin  “lacuna.”  They  all 
have  to  do  with  a hole  in  which  there  is  water. 

The  “pond”  of  Long  Pond,  Pecks  Pond  and  White  Oak 
Pond  is  a variant  of  “pound,”  as  in  an  enclosure,  whether  a 
water  impoundment,  a dog  pound  or  a compound.  The 
origin  of  “pond/pound”  has  stumped  word  etymologists. 
They  say  only  that  the  term  is  Old  English,  dating  to  at 
least  the  1200s.  It  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  English  set- 
tlers. Pennsylvania  did  not  have  much  in  the  way  of  natu- 
ral lakes  where  they  were  most  wanted  or  needed,  so  it  is 
logical  that  the  digging  or  damming  needed  to  make  an 
enclosure  of  water  is  what  gave  these  new  aquatic  pools 
the  last  name  “pond.” 

“Reservoir,”  as  in  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  and 
Conowingo  Reservoir,  comes  from  the  French  and  means 
an  artificially  reserved  “storehouse”  of  water. 

And  what  of  “water”  itself  The  sources  of  the  word 
“water”  have  disappeared  into  the,  well,  damp  mists  of 
time.  The  modern  word  has  not  strayed  far  from  the 
“wodor”  of  the  Indo-European  proto-language,  the  “wa- 
ter” of  ancient  German  and  Old  English  “woeter.”  It 
seems  to  have  meant  the  same  singular,  life-giving  thing, 
and  it  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  the  people  who  gave  our 
streams  and  lakes  both  their  first — and  last — names.  O 
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Your  Fishing  Field  Guide 


Stoneflies  for 

Steelhead  by  Carl  Haensel 


Imagine  walking  up  to  a pool  and 
seeing  more  rainbow  trout  than 
you  can  count?  Just  think  if  al- 
most all  of  them  weighed  from  3 to 
10  pounds.  Shangri-La?  No,  just  a 
normal  day  on  Lake  Erie’s  steel- 
head  tributaries.  From  September 
to  May,  steelhead  ascend  streams 
near  Erie  to  attempt  to  spawn.  Not 
every  day  of  fishing  is  a magical 
one,  but  if  you  put  in  your  time 
and  drift  the  right  flies,  you  never 
know  what  you  might  hook. 

Many  flies  can  spark  a 
steelhead’s  interest.  Egg  flies  mim- 
icking both  steelhead  eggs  and 
sucker  eggs  are  popular.  Woolly 
Buggers  and  other  streamers  can 
also  tempt  steelhead 
often.  Stoneflies  and 
other  nymphs  may  not 
be  used  quite  as  much 
in  Pennsylvania, 
though  that  certainly 
doesn’t  mean  they  don’t 
work  well. 

The  shale  that  makes 
up  the  bottom  of  our 
steelhead  streams, 
along  with  their  incon- 
sistent flows,  do  not 
lead  to  high  popula- 
tions of  macro-inverte- 
brates. There  just 
aren’t  many  stoneflies 
there.  However,  fish  that  have  been 
in  the  streams  longer  seem  to  be 
more  receptive  to  stonefly  and 
other  nymph  patterns.  Finicky 
steelhead  seem  to  favor  them  occa- 
sionally as  well. 

One  of  the  best  flies  I’ve  run 
across  that  combines  multiple 
concepts  is  a combination  of  a 


stonefly  and  an  egg  pattern.  It  uses 
sparkling  chenille,  popularly  called 
Estaz®,  for  the  thorax.  Versions  of 
this  fly  are  commonly  used  to  fish  for 
steelhead  and  salmon  in  Great  Fakes 
tributaries  in  both  Michigan  and 
New  York.  Fran  Verdoliva,  from  the 
Salmon  River  region  of  New  York,  is 
often  credited  with  popularizing  this 
pattern. 

Thinly  dressed  versions  of  this  fly 
in  clear  water  may  represent  a 
stonefly  with  pulsating  gills.  The 
more  thickly  dressed  fly  is  a good  bet 
for  off-color  water.  Always  keep  scis- 
sors handy  to  trim  the  fly  if  water 
conditions  deem  it  necessary.  This 
fly  is  tied  on  a 3x  size  8 nymph  hook. 


The  materials  used  include  a bucktail 
tail,  Antron®  hare’s  ear  dubbing,  vi- 
nyl rib,  and  turkey  feather  wing  case. 
A variety  of  different  colors  of  spar- 
kling chenille  can  be  used  for  the 
thorax.  Popular  colors  include  tan, 
butter  rum,  gold,  orange,  pink  and 
chartreuse. 


Drifting  your  flies  is  a key  part  of 
fishing  for  steelhead.  In  most  Lake 
Erie  tributaries,  the  fish  see  many  an- 
glers. By  dead-drifting  your  fly,  you 
keep  it  moving  downstream  at  the 
same  speed  as  the  current.  This 
causes  your  presentation  to  appear 
more  natural.  Using  a strike  indica- 
tor on  your  leader  can  help  you  see 
when  your  fly  has  stopped,  whether 
that  is  on  a snag  or  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fish.  Secure  splitshot  to  your  leader 
to  keep  the  fly  just  a few  inches  from 
the  bottom — the  fish’s  strike  zone. 
Often  you  can  watch  both  your  flies 
and  the  steelhead  in  the  water,  and 
some  anglers  occasionally  spot  a 
steelhead  open  its  mouth  and  suck  in 
the  fly. 

Setting  the  hook  when  the  fly  nears 
the  mouth  of  the  fish  is  not  recom- 
mended, and  intentionally  snagging 
fish  is  illegal.  Though  pools  filled 
with  steelhead  can  be  tempting,  they 
can  also  draw  crowds  of  anglers. 
“Walking  the  water”  and  covering  a 
few  stream  miles  can  be  a good  way 


to  find  your  own  hotspot  and  get 
away  from  crowds. 

To  prepare  for  an  Erie  adventure, 
start  by  clicking  on  “Erie  Report”  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Commission's  web- 
site main  page,  www.fish. state. pa. us.Q 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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vergrown  edges,  massive 
jumbles  of  streamside  tree 
roots,  deeply  undercut  banks 
and  an  occasional  3-toot  or  4- 
foot  deep  pool  characterize 
one  of  my  favorite  trout 
streams.  Early  one  morning,  a 
companion  and  I approached 
this  stream,  and  from  a few 
yards  away  we  crawled  on  our 
bellies  to  the  edge  of  a deep 
pool.  When  we  separated  the 
blades  of  tall  grass  and 
peeked  into  the  water,  we 
could  hardly  control  our  ex- 
citement: The  pool  was  filled 
with  several  15-  to  18-inch 
brown  trout. 

1 regularly  caught  fish  in  this  stream, 
but  I didn’t  know  that  the  stream  held 
so  many  big  fish.  I wondered  why  I 
hadn’t  caught  more  fish  there.  I also 
wondered  why  1 had  never  caught  any 
large  trout  there,  like  the  ones  we  saw. 

Over  some  weeks  I began  to  under- 
stand that  most  of  the  time  the  trout 
saw  me  long  before  I started  false  cast- 
ing. In  some  instances,  the  trout  also 
heard  me  and  my  companions  before 
we  were  ready  to  cast. 

I studied  up  on  how  to  present  my 
offerings  to  these  wary  fish  so  that  I was 
neither  seen  nor  heard,  and  I was 
amazed  how  making  a few  adjustments 
in  my  approach  helped  me  raise  my 
score. 

I started  wearing  muted  colors — no 
reds,  yellows  and  whites,  and  no  other 
colors  that  would  stand  out  against  the 
greens,  grays,  tans  and  browns  of  the 
surrounding  terrain.  Long-sleeved 
shirts  contributed  to  my  new  muted 
color  scheme  and  helped  protect  my 

tirlwork-  Mark  A.  Susintto 


by  Art  Michaels 


Light  curves  When  it  travels  from 
air  into  water.  This  phenomenon  is 
called  refraction:  When  a fish 
looks  toward  the  surface,  the  fish 
^ , r perceives  an  object,  like  an 

approaching  angler;  higher 
S than  11  actually  is. 


This  njeans  that  in  sh 
water^|ish  can  see  you 
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arms  from  mosquitoes.  “Dressing  for  success”  this  way  is 
important  because  biologists  believe  that  fish  can  distin- 
guish between  brightness  and  darkness  and  that  they  can 
see  colors. 

You  blend  in  to  the  background  when  the  colors  you 
wear  reflect  the  same  amount  of  light  as  the  background 
colors.  You  don’t  have  to  wear  clothes  of  the  same  colors 
as  the  background,  although  that  would  best  conceal  you. 
This  is  because  in  grayscale  (as  if  you  were  viewing  the 
scene  in  black  and  white)  colors  that  reflect  the  same 
amount  of  light  appear  to  be  the  same  colors.  That’s  why, 
even  in  color,  spotting  a motionless  blackish-green  large- 
mouth  or  smallmouth  bass  against  a brownish  stream-  or 
lake-bottom  background  can  be  difficult. 

I also  wore  no  jewelry — watch  or  rings — that  might 
reflect  light  into  the  water  and  alert  the  fish  to  my  pres- 
ence, and  I pinned  my  fishing  license  to  the  back  of  my 
hat,  fishing  vest,  life  jacket  or  shirt. 

If  you’re  fishing  from  a boat,  consider  buying  a new  life 
jacket  in  a muted  color  like  gray  or  green. 

Sight 

Fish  have  both  monocular  vision  and  binocular  vision. 
Eyes  on  the  sides  of  the  head  mean  that  fish  can  see  nearly 
all  around.  Their  binocular  vision  extends  conelike 
about  30  degrees  in  front  of  them  and  above.  In  this  area, 
fish  see  in  three  dimensions,  and  they  can  accurately 
judge  an  object’s  size  and  distance.  Fish  have  a blind  spot 
behind  and  above  them  and  behind  and  below  them. 

For  these  reasons,  fish  most  often  face  upstream, 
watching  for  food  to  float  into  their  area  of  greatest  visual 
sharpness.  This  is  why  it’s  best  to  approach  a fishing  spot 
from  downstream. 

Furthermore,  light  curves  when  it  travels  from  air  into 
water.  This  phenomenon  is  called  refraction:  When  a 
fish  looks  toward  the  surface,  the  fish  perceives  an  object, 
like  an  approaching  angler,  higher  than  it  actually  is.  This 
means  that  in  shallow,  clear  water,  fish  can  see  you  before 
you  can  see  them. 

For  this  reason,  in  tight  fishing  situations  approach  low 
or  crawl  to  a fishing  location  and  crouch  or  kneel  to  cast. 
Stand  up  only  when  you  know  you’ll  be  making  long 
casts. 

Plan  your  movements  on  the  stream  bank  so  that  you 
can  use  natural  cover  as  much  as  possible — let  the  bank’s 
rocks,  trees  and  vegetation  conceal  you  from  the  fish’s 
view.  Move  slowly,  too. 

Even  though  fishing  upstream  is  best,  to  reach  some 
places  with  a fly  or  lure  you’ll  want  to  cast  downstream. 
You’ll  need  to  make  long  casts  to  increase  the  chances  of 
remaining  unseen.  Long  casts  with  spinning  tackle  are 
easy.  With  fiy-rod  tackle,  stop  the  line  just  before  it  settles 
onto  the  water  so  that  the  line  recoils  into  “S”  curves  as  it 
falls  onto  the  water.  In  addition,  as  soon  as  the  line 


reaches  the  water,  shake  the  rod  a bit  side  to  side  to  place 
more  line  into  “S”  curves  on  the  water.  In  this  way,  the  fly 
will  move  naturally  downstream  for  a longer  period.  Re- 
member, though,  that  you’ll  have  to  gather  in  line  very 
quickly  to  hook  fish  this  way,  so  don’t  let  too  much  line 
fall  into  “S”  curves,  and  stay  especially  alert  for  strikes. 

Hearing 

Fish  have  ears,  too — inside  their  bodies,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  Sound  waves  travel  through  water  and 
enter  the  fish’s  body.  Ear  bones,  called  otoliths,  detect 
sound.  Fish  also  sense  vibrations  through  the  lateral  line, 
a series  of  pores  that  runs  on  both  sides  from  the  fish’s 
head  to  its  tail.  The  pores  connect  to  a nerve  that  sends 
signals  to  the  brain. 

Through  its  internal  ears  and  lateral  line  fish  can  detect 
boat  sounds,  even  quiet  ones,  and  motor  noise  and  vibra- 
tions from  great  distances.  II  you  row  your  boat,  silence 
the  oars  first  by  cleaning  the  oar  locks  and  lock  stems  with 
a water-displacing,  penetrating  product  and  then  by  lu- 
bricating them  with  lithium-based  white  grease.  Glue 
carpet  swatches  on  the  deck  where  your  oars,  gas  tank  and 
anchor  rest.  Carpeting  the  entire  deck  also  mutes  the 
sounds  of  feet  and  gear  against  metal. 

In  your  canoe,  glue  foam  pads  in  front  of  and  on  each 
seat.  EVA,  or  ethyl  vinyl  acetate,  foam  works  well  for  this 
purpose.  It’s  the  stuff  used  to  make  sleeping  pads,  non- 
slip handles  and  some  shoe  and  boot  parts.  It’s  available 
in  camping  stores.  You  could  use  other  kinds  of  foam 
padding,  but  EVA  is  impervious  to  sunlight  and  resists 
tearing.  The  padding  silences  vibrations,  cushions  your 
knees  and  even  insulates  your  feet  against  cold  water. 
You’ll  have  to  buy  a larger  piece  than  you  probably  need. 
Cut  out  what  you  need  and  use  contact  cement  to  glue 
the  pieces  in  place. 

Consider  also  using  a thin  paddle  blade,  one  of  6.5  to 
7.5  inches  wide.  Strokes  from  wider  paddles  create  circles 
of  bubbly,  noisy  water.  A thin,  traditional  straight-shaft 
ash  or  maple  beavertail  paddle  is  quieter  going  into  the 
water  and  coming  out  of  it. 

Whether  you’re  in  a boat  or  wading,  hush  up,  too.  Fish 
can  hear  these  kinds  of  sounds  from  surprisingly  long 
distances. 

What  of  the  big  browns  in  that  stream?  After  modify- 
ing my  approach,  in  addition  to  catching  more  trout,  I 
caught  several  18-inchers  one  year  and  a 19-incher  the 
next.O 

For  more  information  about  fish  senses,  read  the  online  text 
of  the  Commission  s book  Pennsylvania  Fishes,  written  by 
Linda  Steiner.  On  the  left  side  of  the  Commission  web  site’s 
main  page,  click  on  “Fishing.”  Then  at  the  top  of  the  “Fish- 
ing” page  click  on  “Gallery  of  PA  Fishes.”  On  the  top  of  the 
“PA  Fishes”  page  click  on  the  first  chapter,  “Fish  Biology.” 
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fishing 

bone  hook 
circa  1550-1575, 
from  Lancaster 
County 


Today 

we  think  of 
i fishing  as  a fun 
■ outdoor  activity.  But  it  wasn't 

always  like  that.  Fishing  was  much  different 
long  ago.  Humans  fished  because  they  had  to 
; for  food.  And  the  ways  they  fished  were 
i different. 

Ancient  cultures  used  spears,  nets,  bows  and 
arrows,  baskets  and  simple  fishing  poles.  The 
I Egyptians  used  casting  nets  tossed  from  a boat 
I or  shore.  Some  Native  American  cultures 
stalked  large  fish  with  spears  or  used  a birch- 
■;  bark  basket  to  catch  smaller  fish. 

(Humans  also  learned  that  fish  could  be 
attracted  to  bait.  One  early  fishing  tool  was  a 
gorge  made  from  wood,  bone  or  stone. 

♦ 


It  had  sharp 
points  at  each 
end,  and  it  was  tied  to 
a line  and  then  covered  with 
bait.  A quick  pull  wedged  the  gorge 
in  the  fish's  gullet,  and 
it  could  be  pulled  in. 

Some  cultures  even  got  fancy.  The  Chinese 
used  line  made  of  silk,  hooks  made  of  needles, 
bamboo  rods,  and  rice  as  bait. 

Humans  even  learned  that  fishing  could  be 
good  sport-7t  could  provide  food  and  be  fun  at 
the  same  time! 

This  issue  looks  at  the  history  of  fishing, 
tackle  changes  over  the  years  and  even  the 
gadgets  we  use  today.  You'll  even  get  a chance 
to  invent  your  own  lure. 
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The  artwork  above  was  extracted  from  a painting  by  Jack  Paluh.  To  order  a print  of  this  artwork,  contact  Wilderness  Editions  at  1-800-355-7645  or  email  at  www.wildernesseditions.com. 


Dedicated  to  the  Memo 


Fishinc-  TH&  North  Am&rican  Way 


bone  fishing  hooks  circa  1550-1575 


from  Clinton,  Lancaster  and  Greene  counties 


Native  Americans  had 

many  different  ways  of  catch- 
ing fish.  The  Delaware  Indi- 
ans in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  shot  fish  with  a bow  and 
arrow  from  a dugout  canoe. 
They  trapped  fish  behind  dams 
and  caught  them  with  their 
bare  hands.  Sometimes  they 
constructed  weirs  (wooden 
fencelike  enclosures  across  a 
stream)  to  funnel  fish  into  a 
woven  trap  basket.  Nets 
(seines)  were  made  with  spun 
grass  and  stone  sinkers.  They 
even  made  hand  lines  with 
twisted  plant  fibers  and  hooks 
of  bone  or  dried  bird  claws. 

Tribes  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  like  the  Menominee, 
went  out  at  night  in  birch- 
bark  canoes.  Then  they 
attracted  fish  with  torchlights 
and  speared  them. 


Stone 


sinkers 


area 


^550 


Eskimos 

along  the  Arctic  Coast  made  spears 
with  prongs,  called  "leisters."  They 
constructed  two  dams  across  a 
stream  and  left  one  with  a small 
opening.  Char  (a  salmonlike  fish) 
swam  through  the  opening  and 
became  trapped.  The  Eskimos  then 
speared  the  fish  with  their  leisters. 

Colville  Indians  along  the  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon  let  the  fish  do  all  the 
work  for  them.  They  built  big 
baskets  and  hung  them  off  the  edge 
of  cliffs  near  waterfalls.  Migrating 
salmon  jumped  into  the  air  to  get 
over  the  falls  and  sometimes  flopped 
into  a basket. 
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Artwork  by  John  White  1577-1593  ® The  Trustees  of  the  Bn'tish  Museum,  Native  American  stone  sinkers  and  bone  fishing  hooks  photographed  by  Art  Michaels  in  cooperation  with  the  PA  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 


BeNNSyUVANIA<5 

^NcesTRAuTRIBES 

This  List*  includes  Native  American  groups 
that  lived  in  what  is  today  Pennsylvania. 
Some  are  listed  in  other  areas  because 
['  those  groups  have  relocated  elsewhere. 

Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma 
J Cayuga  Nation 
Delaware  Nation, 

Oklahoma 
Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Oklahoma 
1 Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma 
■M  Oneida  Indian  Nation 
t Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Wisconsin 
Onondaga  Indian  Nation 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
f Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
I St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe 
I Stockbridge-Munsee  Community  of 
J Mohican  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
f Tonawanda  Seneca  Nation 
I Tuscarora  Nation 


C<H  F|6H  for  E^vgryone; 


The  first 
visitors  to 
America  were 
amazed  with  the 
rich,  clean  aquatic 
habitats.  And  they 
took  advantage  of 
all  the  fish  in  those 
habitats.  They  first 
caught  fish  on  a 
small  scale-just  enough  to  feed  their  families.  Settlers  soon 
learned  to  focus  on  migratory  fish.  It  was  the  best  way  to 
catch  a bunch  of  food  at  once.  America's  population  grew,  and 
that's  when  commercial  fishing  became  important. 

American  shad,  shortnose  and  Atlantic  sturgeon,  American 
eels  and  paddlefish  were  plentiful.  They  were  also  easy  to  net 
or  capture  on  their  migration  journeys  to  spawning  areas. 
Sturgeon  migrated  up  the  Delaware  River  and 
were  prized  for  their 
meat  and  caviar 
(eggs).  American 
shad  migrated  up 
the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  rivers. 

Fisheries  were  set 
up  in  the  1800s  to 
net  the  shad.  Dried 

and  salted  shad  were  an  important  food  source  at  that  time. 

Even  odd  fish 
like  eels  and 

..  paddlefish  were  commercially 
Eels  were  a delicacy 
when  smoked. 

And  their  skins  were  used  to  wrap  the 
handles  of  buggy  whips.  Paddlefish  live 
in  the  Mississippi  River  up  to  the  Ohio 
and  Allegheny  rivers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Their  eggs  made  a great  substitute  for 
sturgeon  caviar  once  the  East  Coast 
fisheries  declined.  One  female  paddle- 
fish could  have  10  to  20  pounds 
of  eggs! 
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* Source:  PA  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Native  American  diorama  photographed  by  Art  Michaels  in  cooperation  with  the  PA  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  stream  photo  by  Art  Michaels,  fish  illustrations  by  Ted  Walke 


Some  historians 

believe  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
the  first  to  use  fishing  rods.  Their  rods 
were  very  long  cane  poles  with  some  type 
of  string  line  attached  to  the  end  to 
catch  the  fish.  > 


Rod  builders  in 

the  late  1800s  began 
using  metal  to  make 
tishing  rods.  J 


Wooden  fishing  rods  like  the  ones 
shown  on  the  Left  are  built  in  steps. 
Steps  1 through  5 show  how  rod 
sections  go  from  one  split  piece  to 
six  pieces  glued  and  sanded  to 
finishing  with  hardware.  Steps  6 
through  8 show  how  sections  of  the 
grip  start  and  finish. 


assembled  fishing  rod  and  rod  pieces  provided  courtesy  of  Henry  and  Rich  Bieber 
photographed  by  Art  Michaels,  illustration  by  Ted  Walke 


1940-50S  fly  rod 


In  the 
1600s, 

anglers  began  using' 
wood  for  their  rods. 

Many  rods  were  19  feet^ 
or  longer  in  length! 

Wooden  rods 

were  carved  to  a point  to  get 
just  the  right  amount  of 
flexibility  for  angling. 


In  1845,  Samuel 

Phillipe,  a violinmaker 
from  right  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  built  the  first 
split-cane  rod.  He  split  cane  into 
small  strips  and  glued  them 
together,  making  a rod  that  today 
is  called  a split-bamboo  rod. 
Phillipe  used  three  to  four  strips 
when  building  his  rods.  Several 
years  later,  rods  were  improved  by 
making  them  with  six  strips,  which 
is  how  they  are  still  made  today. 


Rod  Building  101 


doted  photos  from  PFBC  archives,  fishing  rods  photographed  by  Art  Michaels,  young  angler  photogiJi  • ty  itrJ  •V-a*- 


Commissioner  Deibler  congratulates  David  Shuey 
for  landing  the  largest  trout  of  the  day. 


I During  the  1900s, 

I rod  builders  made  the  greatest  I 

I improvements  in  rod  construe-  j f 

I tion.  Fiberglass  was  the  first  ^ W ' 

I great  improvement.  By  the  end  ^ ij  ,jj^^ 

I of  the  20th  century,  rods  were  ’ 

I made  with  graphite  (a  lightweight, 

I manmade  material).  Our  rods  today 
i are  much  lighter  and  more  flexible  because  of  the  variety 
of  manmade  materials. 


Who  knows 
^ what  the 
^ future 
i will  hold? 

Maybe  you  will  build 
H I the  next  great  fishing  rod 


Q 


o 


0^0 


Your  boat,, 

,„it's  the  hub 
of  location. 

Your  location  through  6.P.S. 


illustration  by  Ted  Walke 


Many  changes  happened  just 
after  World  War  II.  Sonar 
was  first  invented  for  use  in 
the  Navy.  Anglers  then 
adapted  it  for  use  in  "fish 
finders."  They  check  the 
depth  of  the  water.  They 
can  also  see  if  fish  are  below 
your  boat.  New  types  of 
plastics  were  also  invented. 
One  type  was  the  fishing  line 
used  by  almost  every  angler 
today.  Other  lures  were  made 
of  new  hard  and  soft  plastics. 
Today,  some  new  inventions 
stretch  the  imagination.  Just 
think  of  using  a video  camera 
to  look  underwater.  Now  you 
can.  You  might  even  see  if 
the  fish  are  biting! 
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Fish  finders 
display  both 
fish  and 

bottom  structure. 
The  first 
models  had  a 
black-and- 


Global 
Positioning 
Systems 
(G.P.S.) 
are  also 
available. 

They  provide 
mapping  and  show  your  boat's  location. 


Some  of  these  models 
combine  both  fish  finder  and  G.P.S.  as  one  unit. 


From  plain 
wooden  plugs 
to  neon  paints  ^ 
and  glitter. 

Lures  have  come  a Long 
way.  What  used  to 
simply  float  or  dive 
now  buzzes,  rattles, 
spins,  glows  and  even 
stinks! 

Fishing  has  changed 
a lot  over  the  years. 

There  are  more  types  of 
tackle  available  today 
than  ever  before. 


Design  a lure  that  could  be  the  next  hot-selling  item. 
Consider  these  things  as  you  plan  your  design: 

1,  Which  characteristics  seem  to  attract  fish? 

2,  Which  characteristics  will  your  lure  use  to  attract  fish? 

3,  When  your  lure  is  fished,  what  will 

it  do?  How  will  it  act? 


Anglers  have  many 
options  for  the  types  of 
lures  available.  How  do 
you  think  lures  will 
change  in  the  future? 


) 


I 


•'-1 


4. 

5. 


Why  will  fish  be 
attracted  to  it? 

Which  materials 
will  your 
lure  be 
mode  of? 

Which  fish 
will  your 
lure  be 
designed 
to  catch? 

Will  you  use 
any  of  the 
"tricks"  that 
ancient  cultures  or 
Native  Americans  used? 


Draw  your  lure  above  and  use  the  space  below  to  explain  all  about  it 
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lure  photos  courtesy  of  Dr.  Michael  Echols,  illustration  by  Ted  Wolke 


Fish  & Boat  Commission  officials  re- 
cently confirmed  the  presence  of 
northern  snakeheads  in  17-acre 
Meadow  Lake,  in  Philadelphia’s  FDR 
Park. 

Snakeheads  are  a diverse  family  of 
fish  native  to  parts  of  China,  Russia 
and  Korea.  All  snakeheads  are  distin- 
guished by  their  torpedo-shaped 
body,  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins  with- 
out spines,  and  toothed  jaws. 

Northern  snakeheads 


are  typically 
identified  by  their  flattened,  pointy 
heads  with  long  lower  jaws. 

The  first  report  of  snakeheads  in 
Meadow  Lake  came  in  July  when  an 
angler  caught  two  snakeheads,  pre- 
served them  and  contacted  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  A total  of  eight 
northern  snakeheads  have 


now 


been  taken  from  the  lake,  including 
three  captured  by  Commission  biolo- 
gists. The  lake  is  part  of  a maze  of  in- 
terconnected embayments  and  tidal 
sloughs,  and  the  Commission  believes 
additional  snakeheads  are  likely  pres- 
ent elsewhere  in  the  system. 

The  introduction  of  exotic  species 
into  areas  beyond  their  natural  range 
shifts  the  balance  of  an  ecosystem. 
Exotics  can  introduce  parasites,  diseas- 
es and  genetic  pollution  of  closely 
related  species.  At  the 
very  least,  even  an  oth- 
erwise innocuous  exotic 
takes  up  space  and  food 
that  might  someday  be 
used  more  beneficially  by  other  spe- 
cies. Northern  snakeheads  are  a pred- 
atory fish,  and  they  will  compete 
with  other  fish  species  for 
forage  and  habitat.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  what  effect  the 
presence  of  snakeheads  will  have  on 
\ species  already  in  Meadow  Lake 
' such  as  panfish,  catfish,  carp,  giz- 
zard shad,  blueback  herring,  eels  and 
largemoLith  bass. 

Commission  biologists  have  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  practical  meth- 
od for  eradicating  snakeheads  from 
Meadow  Lake  and  that,  given  the  na- 
ture of  the  system,  snakeheads  may 
have  already  reached  adjoining 
waters  like  the  nearby  lower  Schuyl- 


kill and  Delaware  rivers.  As  a result, 
the  Commission  has  decided  that  it 
will  monitor  the  pond  and  sur- 
rounding waters,  and  will  take  no 
concerted  effort  to  eliminate  the 
species.  “Based  on  the  experiences  of 
other  states  where  northern  snake- 
heads have  been  previously  identi- 
fied and  become  established,  we  be- 
lieve that  an  aggressive  approach  to 
eradicating  the  species  from  Mead- 
ow Lake  would  be  neither  practical 
nor  effective.  Furthermore,  efforts 
such  as  draining  the  lake  or  using 
fish  toxins  would  likely  do  more 
damage  to  resident  fish  populations 
than  the  threatened  competition  for 
habitat  and  forage  posed  by  the 
snakeheads  themselves,”  said  Dr. 
Douglas  Austen,  Commission  exec- 
utive director. 

Anglers  catching  snakeheads 
should  dispose  of  them  properly. 
It  is  against  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion regulations  to  possess  any  va- 
riety of  live  snakeheads.  Anglers 
certain  they  have  caught  a snake- 
head  are  encouraged  not  to  release 
it,  hut  report  it  to  the  Commission 
by  calling: 

610-847-2442 

or  by  emailing: 

mkaufmann@state.pa.us.  O 
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pholos'courlesy  of  Philadelphia  Water  Dcparli 


After  practicing  your  casting  skills,  you’ll  be  able  to 
get  your  lure  or  bait  right  where  you  want  it  to  be — 
right  where  the  fish  are!  The  next  important  skill  is 
setting  the  hook.  No  matter  what  is  tied  to  the  end  of 
your  line,  a proper  hook  set  is  very  important  to  land- 
ing your  fish. 

When  retrieving  your  lure  or  bait,  keep  your  rod  tip 
low — almost  parallel  to  the  ground  is  just  about  right. 
You  can  adjust  it  higher  or  lower  depending  on  the 
lure  action,  current,  underwater  vegetation  or  your 
comfort.  Keep  the  slack  out  of  the  line.  If  you’re  fish- 
ing with  a bobber,  reel  in  as  much  line  as  possible 
without  pulling  in  your  bobber.  The  rod  tip  should 
point  to  the  spot  where  your  line  enters  the  water,  but 
you  can  also  adjust  this  placement  based  on  the  fac- 
tors listed  above. 


When  you  feel  something  tug  at  your  line,  or  when 
you  notice  your  bobber  dipping  under  the  water,  lift 
the  rod  tip  straight  up  in  one  quick  motion.  If  you’re 
catching  smaller  fish,  you  don’t  have  to  lift  very  hard. 
With  very  sharp  hooks,  just  a steady,  quick  lift  will  set 
the  hook.  It  is  possible  to  pull  your  bait  out  of  the 


Retrieval 


Keep  your  rod  tip  low. 


fish’s  mouth.  But  using  a steady  lift  along  with  sharp 
hooks  lets  you  set  the  hook  on  most  fish  that  tug  on 
your  line.  Another  reason  why  you  need  a firm  hook 
set  is  that  a proper  hook  set  will  prevent  the  fish  from 
swallowing  the  hook.  This  will  cause  less  damage  to 
the  fish,  so  it  will  have  a better  chance  of  surviving 
when  you  release  it. 


Circle  hooks  are  a newer  hook  style  that  has  been 
proven  to  turn  after  a fish  takes  it  into  its  mouth.  It 
almost  guarantees  a hook  set  in  the  fish’s  mouth  and 
no  swallowed  hooks.  When  using  circle  hooks,  it’s 
not  necessary  to  set  the  hook — it  will  do  so  on  its 
own.  These  hooks  are  especially  helpful  when  intro- 
ducing new  anglers  to  the  sport. 


Putting  up  a fight 

while  reeling  the  fish  in,  keep  your  rod  tip  up. 
When  the  fish  is  fighting  and  your  drag  is  buzzing, 
don’t  reel.  Wait  until  the  buzzing  stops  to  start  reel- 
ing again.  Just  hold  steady  when  the  fish  fights  and 
swims  away  from  you.  When  it  takes  a break,  reel  in 
quickly.  Then  hold  steady  if  the  fish  takes  off  again. 
Keep  steady  tension  on  the  line  during  the  whole  pro- 
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cess.  If  your  line  goes  slack,  there’s  a chance  the  fish 
will  “throw  the  hook”  and  you’ll  lose  your  catch.  So 
keep  that  rod  tip  up! 

Fight  the  fish  as  quickly  as  possible  without  break- 
ing the  line  or  damaging  your  equipment.  The  fish 
has  a much  greater  chance  of  survival  if  it  does  not 
become  exhausted  during  the  fight.  This  part  of  the 
fishing  experience  can  be  the  most  thrilling  for  you, 
hut  remember  to  keep  the  fish  in  mind,  too. 


Landing  the  lunker 

Once  you’ve  reeled  in  your  trophy,  keep  the  fish  in 
the  water  as  much  as  possible.  Use  a landing  net  to 
scoop  the  fish  while  it’s  in  the  water,  and  then  lift  it  out. 
Landing  nets  are  especially  helpful  when  fishing  from 
a boat  or  when  using  light  tackle  for  big  fish.  Landing 
nets  can  protect  the  fish.  They  can  also  help  you  better 
release  the  catch,  prepare  a fish  to  be  kept,  and  steady  a 
fish  so  that  you  can  remove  the  hook. 


What  a drag 

Be  sure  to  adjust  the  drag  on  your  reel  for  your  fish- 
ing situation.  If  the  drag  is  set  too  tightly,  a hooked  fish 
can  break  the  line  when  it  runs,  jumps  or  fights.  If  the 
drag  is  set  too  loosely,  the  fish  can  fight  all  day  and 
you’ll  never  be  able  to  reel  it  in.  The  drag  should  be  set 
so  that  you  can  reel  the  fish  in  quickly  without  ex- 
hausting it.  On  most  reels,  the  drag  can  be  adjusted  by 
using  a dial  found  on  the  top,  side  or  back  of  the  reel.Q 

TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE 

Wearing  polarized  sunglasses  helps  you  see 
what's  going  on  in  the  water.  The  glare  on  the 
water's  surface  often  prevents  your  seeing  the 
action  below.  With  polarized  sunglasses  you'll 
see  more  of  where  the  fish  are  and  how  they 
are  reacting  to  your  lure.  You  can  have  more 
effective  hook  sets  when  you  can  see  what's 


Hats  off  to  fishing-or  should  we  say  "hats 
on."  A hat  with  a brim  can  help  reduce  the 
sun's  glare  and  provide  some  sun  protection 
at  the  same  time.  Check  out  the  Commission's 
Outdoor  Shop  at  www.fish.state.pa.us  for 
great  fishing  hats. 
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WILDUFE 

FOREVER 


tf>2005 


RULES  & 
REGULATIONS 


HOW  TO 
ENTER: 

Completed  portfolios 
must  be  postmarked  by 
March  31  of  each  year. 

Portfolios  must  include: 

□ a completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  participant's  state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about  participant's 

state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior  or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The 
composition  must  include  the  student's  name  and  address. 

□ Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free  1-877- 
FISHART  (877-347-4278).  Please  allow  two  weeks  by  mail. 
Entry  forms  will  not  be  accepted  by  email.  Please  download 
or  print  the  entry  form  at  www.statefishart.com  and  send  via 
regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent  or 
guardian,  and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades 
four  through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or  home- 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Only  one  entry  per  child  will  be 
accepted. 

• Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the  artwork. 

• The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  the  official  fish  of  his 
or  her  home  state.  PA's  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout. 
The  fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  habitat.  Information 
about  each  state  fish  is  available  at  www.statefishart.com. 

• All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant's  original,  hand-done 
creation.  Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork  will 
not  be  accepted. 

• All  artwork  must  be  8.5"xll"  and  horizontal,  without  a 
mat,  frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  may 
include  scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry  brush, 
watercolor,  crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum  printing,  or 
crayon.  Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk,  charcoal  or 
lead,  they  should  seal  it  with  an  adhesive. 

• All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1/4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

• No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  design.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying 
characteristics  will  be  disqualified  and  elimi- 
nated from  the  competition. 

• Completed  portfolios  must  include 
a typed  composition  or  theme  paper 
not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length. 

Compositions  should  be  related  spe- 
cifically to  the  characteristics  of  the 


state  fish,  its  habitat, 
behavior,  or  efforts  to 
conserve  it.  The  compo- 
sition must  include  the 
student's  name  and  address. 

PRIZES: 

• All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate 

of  participation. 

• Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  Earth 
Day  of  each  year — one  winner  per  grade  group  (4-6th,  7-9th, 
10-12th)  for  a total  of  150  winners  (50  states  x 3 winners  = 
150). 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  Mall  of 
America  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  the  State-Fish  Art 
Expo  in  June. 

• All  winning  designs  will  be  presented  online  at 

www.statefishart.com. 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

• The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate 
relatives  of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or  participating 
sponsors. 

• It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife 
Forever  of  any  change  of  address. 

• Contestants  living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  may  use  either 
the  Maryland  or  Virginia  state  fish  in  their  portfolios. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

• Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art 
contestant  without  compensation. 

• Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the  contest. 
In  order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art 
Contest,  products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may 
be  produced  from  winning  artwork.  Any  money  realized  from 
the  sale  or  licensing  of  the  artwork  will  be  used  to  support  the 
contest,  wildlife  conservation,  and  education  initiatives. 
The  winning  artists  must  provide  autographs  without  charge 
to  Wildlife  Forever. 

• Retains  all  winning  entries  until  June  1 of  the  following 
year  and  will  return  the  winning  entries  to  the  students  in 
June  upon  request. 

• Will  return  all  non-winning  entries  upon  request  after 
August  31  of  the  contest  year,  if  the  student  provides  a self- 

addressed  10"xl3"  envelope. 

• Reserves  the  right  to  destroy 
^ unclaimed  entries  after  one  year. 

• Will  not  insure  entries  it  re- 
ceives or  be  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  of  the  entries. 

pa’s  State  Fish  -Brook  Trout 


The  Pennsylvania  winners 
Wildlife  Forever’s  2004 
Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish 
Art  Contest  were; 


[ Evan  Martin 

- 

East  Earl 

grades  4-6; 

[ Noah  Muller 

- 

Ulysses 

grades  7-9;  and 

[ Josh  Joint 

Erie,  grades  10-12 


Winners  of  the  Wildlife 
Forever  State-Fish  Art  Con- 
test were  recognized  at  the 
State-Fish  Art  Expo  at  the 
Mall  of  America  in 
Bloomington,  Minnesota, 
last  June.  Winning  artwork 
was  displayed  for  mall  visi- 
tors and  an  award  ceremony 
acknowledged  the  hard 
work  of  the  talented  young 
artists.  Pennsylvania  winners  re- 
ceived a framed  trout  stamp  print 
from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Evan  Martin  is  a repeat  winner, 
having  won  last  year’s  contest  for 
grades  4-6.  Josh  Joint’s  win  was  his 
fifth  straight.  He  won  in  his  age 
group  in  2000,  2001,  2002  and  2003. 
In  addition,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  his  painting  was  named  “Best  of 
Show”  in  grades  10-12. 


Located  in  Brooklyn  Center,  Min- 
nesota, Wildlife  Forever  is  a non- 
profit multi-species  conservation 
organization  dedicated  to  preserving 
America’s  wildlife  heritage.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a partner  agency  in  the  con- 
test. The  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
requires  students  in  grades  4 


through  12  to  depict  their  official  state 
fish  and  provide  an  essay  on  that  fish’s 
characteristics,  behavior,  habitat  or 
efforts  to  conserve  it.  Pennsylvania’s 
official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout.  A 
total  of  78  Pennsylvania  students  sub- 
mitted entries  in  the  2004  contest. 
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The  contest's  rules  and 
regulations  appear  in  this 
issue  on  the  preceding 
page,  and  an  entry  form 
appears  on  page  48. 

The  winning  artists’ 
works  can  be  viewed  on 
the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
Winning  artwork  from 
other  states  can  be  seen  on 
Wildlife  Forever’s  contest 
site,  www.statefishart.com.O 
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WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH 
ART  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORM 


tfb2005 

^vState-Flsh 


Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a dassroom  project,  please  fiU  out  teacher  and  school 
information  before  duplicating  and  distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 


Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  2005 

Wildlife  Forever,  State-Fish  Art  Contest 

2700  Freeway  Blvd.  #1000 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN  55430 


Grade 

□ 4‘h  □ 5*'’  □ 

□ 7*'’  □ □ 9*'’ 

□ 10‘^  □ 11**^  □ 12‘^ 

Check  one: 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Contestant 

Please  print  or  type 

Home  Address 

Last  Name 

First  Name 

Birthdate 

Street  or  PO  Box 

Telephone 

City 
( ) 

State 

( ) 

Zip 

Art  Entry  Title 

Home 

Parent  Daytime 

Fish  Species 


Art  Medium  Used 


Composition  Title 

School  and  Teacher  Information: 


Teacher's  Name 


Name  of  School 


Street  Address 


City/State/Zip 


/ hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy 
of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or  other 
materials  protected  by  copyright  laws.  I understand  that  Wildlife 
Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage 
to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I grant  exclusive  right  to  Wild- 
life Forever  and  its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/or  compo- 


sition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display 
my  art.  Also,  I agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composition  may  be 
used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation 
to  me.  I also  grant  Wildlife  Forever  the  right  to  release  my  name 
and  hometown  in  promoting  the  winners  of  the  contest. 


Signature  of  Student 


Date 


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher Date 

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  education@wildlifeforever.org  or  by  calling  toll-free  1-877-FISHART. 
Artwork  must  be  8.5"  x 11"  HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1/4-inch  thick.  Do  not  mat  or  frame. 

Do  not  have  lettering  or  borders  on  the  front. 


Despite  having  the  densest  human  population  in  the  state,  the  southeast 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  boasts  many  outstanding  angling  options. 
American  shad,  both  wild  and  stocked  trout,  and  wild,  ocean-run  striped 
bass  highlight  the  springtime  opportunities.  Many  waterways  hold 

largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass  and  walleyes. 


Perhaps  lost  to  some  degree  is  the  area’s  outstanding 
panfishing.  Several  impoundments  provide  excellent 
angling  for  white  and  black  crappies,  yellow  perch,  blue- 
gills  and  white  perch.  The  cooling  temperatures  of  early 
fall  provide  an  excellent  setting  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fast 
action  these  species  provide. 


Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike 
Kaufmann  named  the  top  panfish  waters  in  his  southeast 
Pennsylvania  district,  which  covers  the  lower  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  River  watersheds.  Kaufmann  is  famil- 
iar with  these  waters  from  a professional  aspect  and  as  an 
avid  angler. 
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From  the  big-boat  owner  with  a high  horsepower  out- 
board to  the  shore  angler  with  a minimum  of  equipment, 
there’s  a waterway  here  for  everyone.  Here’s  a look  at 
Mike’s  top  panfish  picks  in  the  southeast. 


Lake  Marburg 
York  County 
1,275  acres 

Lake  Marburg  is  in  Codorus 
State  Park,  in  southwest  York 
County.  Marburg  is  the  largest  of  the  nine  “panfish”  wa- 
terways Kaufmann  recommends. 

For  many  years  Lake  Marburg  featured  an  outstanding 
yellow  perch  population.  Even  though  yellow  perch  are 
still  present,  the  unauthorized  introduction  of  white 
perch  has  diminished  the  yellow  perch  numbers. 

“White  perch  now  dominate,  but  they  are 
nice-sized,  unlike  the  ones  in  many  other 
lakes,”  Kaufmann  says.  Other  important 
Marburg  panfish  species  include  bluegills 
and  black  crappies. 

Marburg’s  hydrographic  features  vary. 

About  half  the  shoreline  areas  drop  gradu- 
ally into  the  lake,  while  the  other  half  drops 
steeply.  Marburg  has  ample  levels  of  sub- 
merged weed  growth.  Marburg’s  depths 
reach  90  feet,  so  it  provides  a two-story  fish- 
ery: The  cold  depths  feature  the  habitat  nec- 
essary for  trout,  and  the  surface  areas  are 
appropriate  habitat  for  warmwater  species. 

Shiners  are  the  most  common  food  fish. 


Kaufmann  says  he  encourages  the  harvest  of  white 
perch,  which  are  plentiful.  The  prolific  white  perch  tend 
to  outcompete  native  panfish  species. 

Access  at  Lake  Marburg  is  excellent  for  both  boat  and 
shore  anglers.  Many  boat  accesses  are  sprinkled  around 
the  lake.  Boats  are  limited  to  20  horsepower.  Shore  fish- 
ing is  especially  popular  at  the  causeway  bridge. 


Lakes  Redman 
and  Williams 
York  County 
290  and  220  acres 


White  crappies,  black  crappies 


and  bluegills  provide  the  panfishing  action  on  this  pair  of 
York  Water  Company  reservoirs,  found  just  off  1-83. 

Electric  and  non-powered  boats  are 
permitted  on  both  waters.  Lake  Williams 
has  fair  shoreline  access  with  a boat  access 
only  for  car-topped  boats.  Shoreline  ac- 
cess at  Lake  Redman  is  fair.  Lake 
Redman  also  has  a paved  ramp. 

Stumps  provide  woody  cover,  particu- 
larly in  Williams.  Rock  cover  is  impor- 
tant in  Redman.  Much  rock  is  present 
where  1-83  runs  along  the  lake  and  along 
the  causeway,  where  the  interstate  crosses. 

Shiners  and  shad  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  food  source  on  these  two  waterways. 

To  reach  lakes  Williams  and  Redman, 
take  exit  4,  Leader  Heights,  off  1-83. 
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Tuscarora  Lake 
Schuylkill  County 
96  acres 

Tuscarora  Lake  is  in 
Tuscarora  State  Park, 
downs  have  helped  the  yellow  perch  popu- 
lation on  this  small  Schuylkill  County 
water.  According  to  Kaufmann,  lowering 
the  lake  pool  every  other  year  has  exposed 
yellow  perch  eggs  to  dessication,  increasing 
the  perch  size  but  thinning  the  perch  popu- 
lation. One  benefit  of  this  process  has  been 
the  reappearance  of  a bluegill  fishery, 
which  has  occurred  probably  because  of 
reduced  perch  predation. 

Tuscarora  Lake  has  steep  sides  and  no 
weed  growth.  Shiners  comprise  the  main 
forage  base. 

Boats  are  limited  to  electric  motors  only. 
Tuscarora  Lake  is  located  a few  miles  west 
of  Tamaqua  off  PA  Route  309. 


Blue  Marsh  Lake 
Berks  County 
1,150  acres 

White  crappies  make  a trip  to  Blue 
Marsh  Lake  worthwhile.  Black  crappies  are 
also  present,  but  they  tend  to  run  a bit 
smaller.  Blue  Marsh  is  one  of  the  waters 
included  in  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
Panfish  Enhancement  special  regulations. 
Crappies  must  be  a minimum  of  9 inches 
to  harvest,  with  a creel  limit  of  20. 
Kaufmann  notes,  “An  occasional  legal 
black  crappie  is  taken.” 

A U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood- 
control  reservoir.  Blue  Marsh  experiences 
seasonal  drawdowns.  As  such,  no  weed 
growth  is  present.  A fair  amount  of  wood 
cover  exists,  some  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  structure  placed  by  way  of  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s  Adopt-a-Stream  pro- 
gram. Woody  cover  like  stumps, 
brushpiles,  cribs  and  shoreline  laydowns 
are  particularly  important  fish  attractors 
on  a lake  void  of  weed  cover. 

Blue  Marsh’s  shorelines  are  steep,  with 
the  lake  reaching  a depth  of  85  feet.  More 
gradual  dropoffs  can  be  found  in  the  lake’s 
many  coves.  Both  shiners  and  alewife 
make  up  the  food  base. 


Look  for  woody  cover  in  Blue  Marsh  Lake’s  1,150  acres.  Stumps,  brushpiles, 
cribs  and  shoreline  laydowns  attract  panfish,  like  this  crappie. 
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The  Corps  of  Engineers  maintains  two  boat  accesses  for 
which  a fee  is  charged  during  the  recreational  boating  sea- 
son. The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Sheidy  Road  Access  is 
located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir.  There  is  no 
charge  for  using  this  ramp.  The  lake  has  no  horsepower 
restrictions. 

Blue  Marsh  Lake  is  located  along  PA  Route  183  be- 
tween Reading  and  Bernville. 

Lake  Ontelaunee 
Berks  County 
1,080  acres 

Though  angling  is  limited  only 
to  shore  fishing,  good  panfishing  is 
available  at  this  sizable  lake. 

Ontelaunee  has  both  white  and 
black  crappies  and  white  perch. 

Kaufmann  notes,  however,  that  the 
white  perch  run  small,  averaging 
about  8.5  inches. 

The  majority  of  the  shoreline  is 
open  to  fishing.  This  is  a walk-in 
affair,  so  anglers  must  be  sure  to 
park  in  appropriate  areas.  Popular 
fishing  areas  include  spots  near 
PA  Route  73  as  well  as  the  bridge 
on  the  lake’s  northern  portion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion manages  a lake  section  as  a 
propagation  area,  in  which  no 
fishing  is  permitted. 

The  majority  of  the  shoreline 
along  Lake  Ontelaunee  slopes 
gradually.  There  are  about  three 
areas  of  steeper  terrain  where  the 
depths  drop  off  more  quickly.  Both  weeds  and  stumps 
provide  cover.  Shiners  and  alewife  furnish  the  forage  base. 

Lake  Ontelaunee  is  located  just  north  of  Reading. 


Thanks  to  a recent  change,  some  70  percent  of  the  shore- 
line is  now  open  to  public  fishing.  Boat  fishing  is  permit- 
ted, though  motors  are  limited  only  to  electrics.  The 
water  authority  charges  a launching  fee. 

White  crappies  are  the  featured  panfish  at  Chester- 
Octoraro.  The  water  in  this  lake  tends  to  be  turbid,  and 
algae  blooms  are  common.  Gizzard  shad  head  the  list  of 
baitfish  species. 

Chester-Octoraro  Reservoir  is  located  along  PA  Route 
472  northwest  of  Oxford. 

Marsh  Creek  Lake 
Chester  County 
535  acres 

Marsh  Creek  Lake  is  in  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  about 
5 miles  north  of  Downingtown.  Yel- 
low perch  highlight  the  list  of  panfish 
species  in  Marsh  Creek  Lake.  In  ad- 
dition to  yellow  perch,  panfishers  can 
expect  a good  shot  at  bluegills  and 
black  crappies.  Kaufmann  says  that 
white  crappies  have  been  introduced 
into  the  lake,  but  he’s  not  sure  at  this 
point  if  they  are  successfully  repro- 
ducing. 

Marsh  Creek  is  a popular  fishing 
lake.  It  features  clear  water  and  has 
ample  levels  of  submerged  weed 
growth,  enough  to  provide  cover  for 
fish  species  yet  not  dense  enough  to 
make  angling  difficult.  Some  stumps 
add  to  Marsh  Creek’s  cover.  The 
shorelines  tend  to  drop  gradually  into 
the  lake.  Shiners  are  the  main  forage 
fish. 

Boats  are  limited  to  electric  mo- 
tors only. 

Lake  Luxembourg 
Bucks  County 
166  acres 


Chester-Octoraro 
Reservoir 
Chester  and 
Lancaster  Counties 
625  acres 

Longtime  area  residents  might  question  why  Chester- 
Octoraro  Reservoir  is  included  in  this  list,  since  fishing 
opportunities  are  limited  on  this  water-supply  lake. 


Lake  Luxembourg  is  in  Bucks  County’s  Core 
Creek  Park,  near  Langhorne.  Though  Lake  Luxembourg 
is  a relatively  featureless  dishpan-shaped  lake,  it  does  har- 
bor a population  of  excellent-sized  white  crappies,  so 
Kaufmann  includes  it  on  his  top  panfish  lake  list. 

Luxembourg  is  shallow  and  turbid.  Gizzard  shad  pro- 
vide the  food  base.  White  perch  are  also  present,  and  they 
aren’t  stunted  as  they  are  in  many  other  lakes. 

Motors  are  limited  to  electrics  only.  A Bucks  County 
boat  permit  is  required  to  use  a boat  on  Luxembourg.O 
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Three  Species  in  a Day 


Although  the  title  sounds  like  bragging,  it  isn’t. 

Actually,  many  anglers  have  taken  three  separate 
species  in  a single  day,  and  many  haven’t  even 
given  it  a second  thought.  Today,  with  the  great  vari- 
ety of  fish  that  reside  in  the  Common- 
wealth, it  isn’t  a difficult  task. 

Consider  the  number  of  times  you’ve 
fished  a particular  lake  and  have  taken 
both  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass. 

Sure,  they  are  both  considered  “black 
bass,”  but  to  most  of  us  they’re  two  dis- 
tinct species.  If  you  had  also  caught  a 
single  panfish,  that  would  have  given  you 
three  fish  species  in  a single  day. 

1 recall  taking  a trout  on  a stocked 
trout  stream,  and  while  working  my  way 
downstream  casting  a streamer,  1 took  an 
extremely  nice  pickerel,  and  then  from 
the  same  pool  a decent  and  respectable 
smallmouth.  Well,  okay,  I took  six  trout, 
one  pickerel  and  a dozen  bass  during  the  afternoon.  I 
complained  about  the  warming  waters  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  bass,  but  the  thought  was  short-lived,  once  I real- 
ized that  I had  caught  three  species  that  day. 

As  we  work  to  undo  some  dastardly  deeds  of  the  past 
that  may  well  make  those  bass  turn  tail  and  move  farther 
downstream,  I find  it  also  important  to  enjoy  the  present. 

I know  of  a few  good  tailwater  fisheries  shared  by  both 
muskies  and  trout,  and  I’ve  lost  far  more  muskies  and 
even  some  good  trout  there  than  I care  to  think  about.  The 
problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  I’m  challenged  to  know  which 
species  to  cast  for  in  these  waters,  and  when  I think  I’m 
targeting  trout,  invariably  a musky  will  take  something  1 
had  not  intended  for  him.  My  frail  excuse  is  that  when 
those  bigger  trout  slam  a decent-sized  streamer,  I panic, 
thinking  the  large  boil  was 
made  by  a musky.  My 
panic  results  in  a feeble  at- 
tempt to  set  the  hook  too 
hard  for  the  tippet  material. 

I finally  rigged  one  rod 
with  a steel  tippet  and  large 
streamer  and  another, 
lighter  rod  with  a finer  tip- 
pet and  smaller  streamer.  It 
might  have  worked,  if  a 
musky  hadn’t  taken  the 
trout  streamer  and  a trout 


hadn’t  turned  away  at  the  last  moment, 
leaving  a boil  and  showing  his  back.  1 
could  conclude  only  that  the  trout  had 
seen  my  rather  thick  steel  leader. 

Of  course,  when  the  fish  are  on  the 
prowl  and  I don’t  want  to  take  my 
eyes  off  them,  1 usually  end  up 
casting  the  wrong  rod,  something 
that  usually  results  in  a strike  and 
a disconnect  faster  than  you  can 
get  from  some  Internet  servers. 

If  you  live  in  the  Erie  area  or 
visit  there,  the  number  of  species 
possible  to  take  in  a day  are  almost 
endless.  Muskies,  pike,  walleyes, 
largemouths,  smallmouths,  steel- 
head,  perch  and  a wide  variety  of 
bluegills  and  other  gamefish  can 
be  taken  on  any  given  day  by  vary- 
ing your  tactics  and  gear. 

Even  though  Erie  offers  a lot 
more  fish  species  you  can  catch  in  a single  day,  those  brag- 
ging rights  aren’t  only  for  Erie.  Some  years  ago,  I took  a 
tiger  musky,  a largemouth,  a smallmouth,  a number  of 
bluegills  and  two  trout  while  fishing  the  First  Fork  of  the 
Sinnemahoning. 

I’ve  prided  myself  on  making  the  best  presentations  pos- 
sible, using  the  “proper”  fly  for  every  occasion.  Recently, 
though,  I took  a nice  wild  brown  while  gazing  downstream. 
In  fact,  1 was  walking  downstream  looking  for  rising  trout, 
and  wasn’t  paying  attention  to  my  dry  fly,  pulled  under- 
neath by  the  current.  The  fish  had  risen  earlier,  but  wasn’t 
interested  in  taking  one  of  the  six  flies  I presented  to  him. 
But  he  did  take  a fly  that  I had  worked  hard  to  be  sure  that  it 
floated  flush  in  the  surface  film,  as  it  became  a drowned  fly. 

The  very  next  day,  I was  leaving  the  Susquehanna  River. 

I had  placed  the  rod  over 
my  shoulder,  allowing  40 
feet  of  line  to  trail  behind 
me  with  a popping  bug 
attached.  You  bet  1 was 
surprised  when  a small- 
mouth took  that  popping 
bug  and  began  leaping 
over  the  flow. 

So  you  see,  three  spe- 
cies in  one  day  isn’t  im- 
possible, and  there  is  no 
bragging  here — simply 
facts.  O 
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An  accident 

On  an  early  June  evening,  a small 
group  of  high  school  graduates  came  to 
Lake  Winola  for  a quiet  get-together. 
They  expected  a pleasant  evening  of 
Smalltalk  and  reminiscing — well-de- 
served after  recently  graduating  from 
high  school.  Unfortunately,  a friend  of 
a friend  of  a friend  heard  about  the 
plans,  and  another  group  of  teens 
crashed  the  get-together  and  attempted 
to  turn  it  into  something  different,  pro- 
viding two  cases  of  beer.  After  a short 
time,  the  party-goers  and  non-party- 
goers  separated.  The  new  arrivals  set  up 
along  the  lakeshore. 

Shortly  after  dark,  the  party-goers 
devised  a way  to  start  two  personal  wa- 
tercraft without  the  safety  lanyard. 
They  were  off  and  running,  two  per- 
sonal watercraft  and  four  boys  drink- 
ing. The  personal  watercraft  ran  for 
more  than  an  hour  after  dark.  At  10:30 
p.m.,  neighbors  heard  a loud  bang  after 
one  of  the  stolen  boats  hit  a dock  at  full 


speed.  One  man  ran  to  aid  the  boy  in  the 
water  beside  the  overturned  personal 
watercraft,  while  another  dialed  911. 
The  young  man,  who  was  not  wearing  a 
FFD,  pushed  the  personal  watercraft  to 
shore  and  ran  into  the  cottage.  The  con- 
cerned man  kept  asking  if  the  boy  was  all 
right,  but  the  boy  did  not  answer.  The 
other  personal  watercraft  came  scream- 
ing to  shore  and  ran  aground.  The  op- 
erator then  hid,  and  a frantic  beer  bottle 
pickup  began. 

At  10:40  p.m..  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion deputies  arrived.  Officers  Bill  and 
Jeanne  Kropa  retrieved  the  sinking  per- 
sonal watercraft  and  began  conducting 
interviews.  I followed  a wave  of  pointed 
fingers  leading  to  a 15-year-old  boy. 
One  witness  identified  him  as  the  op- 
erator who  had  crashed  the  personal  wa- 
tercraft into  the  dock. 

The  15-year-old  boy  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  been  the  operator  who  had 
crashed  the  boat.  1 noticed  a strong  odor 
of  an  alcoholic  beverage  on  him.  He  had 
bloodshot  eyes  and  swayed  when  he 
tried  to  stand,  and  his  speech  was  slow 
and  slurred.  1 gave  him  a field  breath- 
alyzer test,  which  indicated  that  he  had  a 
blood  alcohol  level  of  .15.  I arrested  the 
youth  and  called  his  parents  to  meet  me 
at  the  hospital,  where  I took  him  for  a 
blood  test.  His  father  said  he  was  too 
drunk  to  drive  out  to  get  his  son!  His 
mother  decided  she  would  get  him. 

I could  see  two  beer  boxes  in  a van 
parked  in  the  driveway.  1 asked  who  the 


owner  was  and  he  came  forward.  I 
asked  him  to  open  the  van  and  found 
the  other  two  young  men  hiding  inside. 
All  four  were  cited  for  underage  drink- 
ing. Three  lost  their  driver’s  licenses  for 
90  days.  One  was  already  on  ARD  (Ac- 
celerated Rehabilitative  Disposition) 
for  a previous  DUI  and  lost  his  license 
for  a year. 

The  defendant  was  charged  with  re- 
ceiving stolen  property,  boating  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  reckless  op- 
eration of  watercraft,  and  negligent 
operation  of  watercraft.  He  was  adjudi- 
cated delinquent  and  ordered  to  pay 
restitution  for  the  damaged  personal 
watercraft.  He  was  also  ordered  to  pay 
for  impounding  the  personal  water- 
craft. He  was  given  six  months  proba- 
tion and  was  ordered  to  take  a drug  and 
alcohol  class  at  his  own  expense.  His 
driver’s  license  will  be  suspended  for  a 
year  and  his  boating  privileges  will  be 
suspended  for  three  years. — Larry  L. 
Bundy  Jr.,  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor, 
Northeast  Region. 

Outlets 

Anglers  and  boaters  can  save  some 
inconvenience  and  possibly  money  by 
a few  minutes  of  reading.  The  main 
reason  1 hear  for  violations  is  “1  didn’t 
know.”  With  every  fishing  license  and 
boat  registration  issued  comes  a sum- 
mary book  of  the  regulations  for  the 
appropriate  activity.  There  are  also 
signs  conspicuously  posted  at  most 
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An  explosive  first  time 

This  photo  illustrates  a classic  case  of  a boater’s 
forgetting  to  ventilate  an  engine  compartment  before 
use.  This  personal  watercraft  was  put  in  the  water  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Lock  Haven  Pool  of  the  West 
Branch  Susquehanna  River  without  the  engine 
inspected  or  ventilated.  A 23-year-old  male  operator 
was  just  starting  to  come  on  plane  when  the  gas  tank 
exploded,  throwing  him  30  feet  into  the  air.  Only  4 
inches  of  thick  seat  foam  spared  him  of  injuries.  This 
boat  was  destroyed  in  the  subsequent  fire.  Witnesses 
said  the  explosion  sounded  like  a stick  of  dynamite 
going  off.  I cited  the  operator  for  not  completing  a 
basic  boating  course. — WCO  Thomas  A.  Nunamacher, 
Clinton/Western  Lycoming  Counties. 
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Boaters,  skiers  and — bears! 

One  August  evening,  a half-hour  past  sunset,  my  deputy,  George,  and  I were 
patrolling  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir.  We  were  looking  for  the  typical  no- 
light cases,  or  skiers  and  evasive  personal  watercraft  operators.  A bright  half- 
moon glistened  as  we  glided  along  the  calm,  almost  deserted  water.  All  of  a 
sudden  George  called  out  to  me,  “What’s  that  out  in  the  water?”  About  200 
feet  in  front  of  us  was  a dark  object.  Thinking  it  was  probably  a waterfowl,  1 
grabbed  my  binoculars  to  get  a better  look.  I was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was 
the  head  of  a black  bear.  “Bear!”  I yelled  out  to  George.  “Stop  the  boat!”  We 
stopped  a good  distance  from  the  bear,  hoping  to  watch  it  swim  across  the  lake. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  spooked  it.  It  turned  around  and  made  a beeline  for 
the  closer  shore.  As  it  got  onto  land  we  could  see  that  it  was  a small  yearling 
about  70  pounds  or  so.  It  took  its  time  deciding  whether  to  run  off  into  the 
woods  or  wait  for  us  to  pass  by.  Before  we  could  get  our  spotlight  on  it,  it  trot- 
ted off  into  the  brush.  Since  it  was  a Friday  night,  we  figured  the  little  bear  was 

going  over  to  the  cab- 
ins on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  for  a week- 
end of  raiding  trash 
cans.  I guess  from 
now  on  I’ll  have  to 
include  swimming 
bears  as  one  more  ob- 
stacle to  look  out  for 
on  the  night  wa- 
ters.— WCO  Dan 
McGuire,  Somerset 
County. 

illustralion-Ted  Wrtlfce 


public  recreational  facilities.  Most 
sporting  goods  outlets  are  able  to  give 
accurate  information,  although  it  may 
not  hurt  to  get  a second  opinion.  If  all 
else  fails,  the  regulations  are  posted  on 
the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  It  is  a rare  occa- 
sion when  a person  does  not  have  the 
necessary  information  available  to 
him,  and  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  ex- 
cuse.— WCO  Kadin  Thompson, 

Franklin/Eastern  Fulton  Counties. 

Time-out  chair 

Waterborne  patrols  of  our 
Commonwealth’s  lakes  and  rivers  re- 
quire a two-officer  approach,  with  one 
officer  serving  as  the  patrol  boat  opera- 
tor and  the  other  as  the  boarding  officer. 
While  conducting  a safety  equipment 
boarding  of  a stopped  vessel  on 
Raystown  Lake  this  past  boating  season, 
WCO  Britcher  was  serving  as  the  board- 
ing officer,  inspecting  the  watercraft 
and  interacting  with  its  adult  operator. 
The  three  remaining  passengers,  an  8- 
year-old  girl  and  4-  and  5-year-old  boys, 
immediately  struck  up  an  animated 
conversation  with  me.  From  the  bow  of 
their  boat,  I was  subject  to  a barrage  of 
diverse  and  sometimes  humorous 
questions.  One  such  question  asked  by 
the  8-year-old  girl  was,  “Do  you  ever 
have  to  arrest  anyone?”  Since  we  had 
apprehended  two  BUI  violators  the  pre- 
vious night,  I said,  yes,  we  do  on  occa- 
sion have  to  arrest  people.  She  then 
asked,  “Well,  where  do  you  put  them?” 
I gestured  toward  the  passenger  chair  of 
the  patrol  boat  and  said,  “They  get  to  sit 
right  there.”  With  that,  she  apprehen- 
sively turned  to  her  younger  brothers 
and  sheepishly  pointed  into  the  patrol 
boat,  saying,  “See,  they  have  a time-out 
chair,  too!” — WCO  Alan  D.  Robinson, 
Mijflin/Northern  Huntingdon  Counties. 

Lost  pager 

This  past  summer,  DWCO  Dave  Tay- 
lor and  I were  traveling  down  PA  Route 
502  when  we  observed  an  individual 
fishing  at  Nesbitt  Reservoir.  Public  fish- 
ing is  not  permitted  at  this  water  com- 
pany reservoir,  and  we  often  find 


individuals  without  licenses  fishing 
there.  We  pulled  the  patrol  vehicle  off 
the  road  and  as  I raised  my  binoculars 
to  observe  the  individual,  he  vanished 
into  the  woods.  Deputy  Taylor  and  I 
decided  to  search  the  wooded  area  to 
locate  the  fisherman.  Dave  went  one 
way  and  I took  a different  route.  As  we 
converged  on  each  other,  Dave  said, 
“Look  what  I found.”  He  was  holding 
a pager,  which  apparently  the  fieeing 
suspect  had  dropped.  As  we  chuckled 
a bit,  the  pager  sounded,  displaying  the 
caller’s  telephone  number.  With  the 
buzzing  pager  in  hand,  we  decided  to 
return  to  the  patrol  vehicle.  In  the  ve- 
hicle we  thought  about  our  options. 
Should  we  wait  for  the  person  to  leave 
the  woods?  Should  we  contact  the 
pager  provider  or  call  the  telephone 
number  that  was  displayed  on  the 
pager?  Oh,  the  possibilities!  Within  a 
minute  or  so,  we  observed  an  indi- 


vidual walking  down  the  road  toward 
our  vehicle.  He  was  our  suspect.  After 
exchanging  some  information,  we  de- 
parted. Dave  and  I were  on  our  way 
home  after  a long  day.  The  individual 
was  on  his  way  home  with  his  pager  and 
two  citations  (fishing  without  a license 
and  fleeing  or  attempting  to  elude  an 
officer). — WCO  Walter  A.  Buckman, 
La  cka  wa  n n a /Way  n c/S  usq  ucli  a n n a 
Counties. 

Ice  fishing  trip 

What  do  you  do  when  you’ve  been 
planning  for  that  big  ice  fishing  trip  and 
the  lake  doesn’t  freeze  over?  You  find  an 
old  28-foot  pontoon  boat  in  somebody’s 
yard,  put  it  on  the  lake,  and  put  your  ice 
fishing  huts  on  the  deck  and  go  out  for 
the  weekend  anyway.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
don’t  forget  to  register  the  boat  first. — 
WCO  William  Martin,  Warren  Countv. 
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Commission  WCO  Named  Boating  Law  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year 


Waterways  Conservation  Officer  George  C.  Geisler 
(holding  award)  was  named  the  Northern 
Association  of  Boating  Law  Administrators  (NABA) 
Boating  Law  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year. 
Pictured  with  Geisler  were  Commission  Bureau  of 
Boating  & Education  Director  John  Simmons  (left), 
NABA  Awards  Committee  Chair  Brian  Kempf( right) 
and  Jeremy  Davis,  representing  award  sponsor 
Brunswick  Commercial  and  Government  Products. 


GET  INVOLVED! 


Report  Homeland  Security  or  Terrorism  Tips 

Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Email:  sp-intelligence@state.pa.us 
Phone:  1-888-292-1919 
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Fish^^  the  Kitchen 


Musky  Lobster 


by  Wayne  Phillips 


This  recipe  creates  a delicious  appetizer 
whether  served  at  home  or  while  fishing. 


Ingredients  for  four  servings; 

1 pound  boneless  musky,  cubed 
For  poaching  liquid: 

1 onion,  chopped 
t/  2 cloves  garlic,  chopped 

10  black  peppercorns 

2 sprigs  fresh 

For  ramekin  of  tarragon  garlic  butter: 

1 stick  butter,  melted 

2 cloves  garlic,  finely  minced 

2 Tbsp.  chopped  fresh  tarragon 
i/  1 Tbsp.  fresh  lemon  juice 

Procedure 

Put  2 quarts  of  water  into  a 
stockpot.  To  add  extra  flavor  to  the 
fish,  put  the  following  items  into  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth:  Chopped  onion 
and  garlic,  black  peppercorns  and  2 
sprigs  of  fresh  tarragon.  Tie  up 
cheesecloth  and  place  into  liquid. 
Simmer  the  water  for  10  minutes  so 
flavors  disperse  into  poaching  liquid. 
Salt  liquid.  Cut  skinless,  boneless 
musky  fillets  into  one  inch  cubes. 
Place  in  simmering  liquid  for  3 to  5 
minutes  or  until  fish  is  no  longer 
transparent.  Drain  immediately  to 
prevent  overcooking. 


photo-Wayne  Phillips 

Serve 

Serve  on  a bed  of  lettuce  with  a 
small  ramekin  of  melted  butter  in 
the  center  of  the  plate.  Mound 
chunks  of  musky  around  the 
ramekin. 

Hints 

Do  not  overcook  the  musky  or  it 
will  turn  into  mush.  Not  overcook- 
ing the  fish  also  gives  it  a firmer  tex- 
ture, which  works  well  for  this 
recipe.  You  can  avoid  using  cheese- 
cloth if  you  strain  the  liquid  before 
cooking  the  musky. 


Commission  Water 
Rescue  Program 
Receives  National 
Recognition 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Water  Rescue  Program 
has  been  recognized  with  a prestigious 
Fliggins  and  Langley  Swiftwater  Rescue 
Program  Development  Award.  The 
Idiggins  and  Langley  memorial  awards 
honor  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
technical  rescue  discipline  of 
swiftwater  and  flood  rescue. 

The  Commission  initiated  the  Penn- 
sylvania Water  Rescue  Program  in 
1983  to  provide  water  and  ice-rescue 
training  for  fire  and  rescue  department 
personnel.  It  is  now  the  largest  non- 
profit, public  water  and  ice-rescue 
training  program  known  in  the  United 
States. 

Water  rescue  courses  are  taught 
by  Commission  employees  and  by 
more  than  100  certified  volunteer  in- 
structors. 

Accepting  the  award  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  at  a recent  Commission 
presentation  were  Boating  Safety  Edu- 
cation Program  Manager  Dan  Martin, 
volunteer  coordinator  George 
Angstadt,  and  volunteer  instructors 
Chris  Calhoun,  George  Drees,  Scott 
Grahn,  Mike  Kurtz,  Mike  McCarthy, 
Greg  Miller,  Pat  Shine  and  Brad  Tracey. 
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CURRENTS 


Speedwell  Forge  Lake  New  Dock 
and  Bulkhead 


Fish  & Boat 
Commission 
Technical 
Guidance 
Program 
Coordinator 
Gregory  T.  Smith 
( left)  gives  to 
Terry  Sherk 
(center)  the 
document  that 
transfers  control 
to  the  Commis- 
sion of  a new 
handicapped-accessible  dock  and  bulkhead  on 
Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  Lancaster  County.  Sherk 
headed  the  construction  project.  The  dock  and 
bulkhead  were  funded  and  built  by  the  Ephrata 
Masonic  Lodge  #665.  Also  pictured  is  Commission 
Southeast  Region  Aquatic  Resources  Program  Special- 
ist Carl  Haensel,  who  also  assisted  with  the  project. 


Commission  Elects 
Officers  at  Summer 
Meeting 

Commissioner  Samuel  M.  Concilia 
of  North  East  (Erie  County)  was  re- 
elected president  and  Commissioner 
Richard  Czop  of  Collegeville  (Mont- 
gomery County)  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  at  the  board’s  quarterly 
meeting  July  27. 

Commissioner 
Concilia  was  first  ap- 
pointed commis- 
sioner for  the  First 
District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia on  May  4,  1993. 
His  district  includes 
Butler,  Clarion,  Craw- 
ford, Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Venango  and  Warren  counties.  This 
term  is  Commissioner  Concilia’s  third 
as  Commission  president. 

Commissioner  Czop  was  appointed 
on  June  28,  2002,  to 
represent  the  Eighth 
District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  district  in- 
cludes Berks,  Bucks, 

Chester,  Delaware, 

Lehigh,  Montgomery, 

Northampton,  Phila- 
delphia and  Schuylkill 


Angler's  Notebook 


You’re  probably 
familiar  with  tying 
and  using  deer- 
hair  bass  poppers. 

For  something  dif- 
ferent, try  tying  a 
Herter  Mule  Deer: 

This  fly’s  deer  hair 
lies  flat  on  a 
streamer  hook.  The 
hair  flairs  only  at  the  hook  eye  and  bend.  Flies  like  these  keep  their  buoy- 
ant qualities,  and  tying  them  is  a bit  faster  than  making  deer-hair  bugs. 

One  panfish  setup  that  works  well  is  to  suspend  a 1/32-ounce  or  1/16- 
ounce  jig  with  a white  or  yellow  plastic  tail  from  a bobber.  Adjust  the  jig’s 
depth  according  to  where  you’re  fishing.  Use  no  action:  Gentle  wave  action 
will  move  the  jig  enticingly. 

Spoons  are  versatile  lures.  Cast  and  retrieve  them  at  different  speeds.  Jig 
them  in  deep  water.  In  thick  cover,  rig  them  weedless  mainly  as  surface  lures, 
but  let  them  drop  into  holes  in  heavy  cover. 

When  you’re  fishing  the  smallest-size  flies  and  a big  trout  hits,  just  raise 
the  rod  tip.  Don’t  rear  back  for  a powerful  hook  set — even  though  you  may 
be  tempted  to  do  so. 

Check  your  boat’s  winch  hook  connection  before  each  trip.  This  inspec- 
tion is  vital  whether  your  winch  hook  and  rope  are  knotted  or  whether  they’re 
commercially  bound  or  threaded  together.  If  the  winch  line  or  rope  is  frayed 
or  damaged,  replace  it.  Always  use  a safety  hook,  too,  in  addition  to  the  winch 
hook. 

To  imitate  a light-colored  mayfly,  try  a Light  Cahill.  To  imitate  a dark-col- 
ored mayfly,  try  an  Adams.  Choose  these  flies  in  the  same  size  as  the  natural. 

pbaru-Ari  Michaels 
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Commission  Retains  Makeup  of  Popular  Special  Fishing  Regulations 


During  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion’s summer  meeting  last  July,  by  an 
8-0  vote  the  Commission  opted  against 
making  changes  to  Delayed- Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  regu- 
lations. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  Commission  solicited 
public  comment  on  the  notion  of  al- 
lowing some  use  of  bait  on  57  trout- 
fishing waters  in  the  DHALO  program. 
DHALO  regulations  (and  those  of  the 
closely  related  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly- 
Fishing-Only  program)  allow  for  year- 
round  fishing  with  no  closed  season. 
Harvest  is  permitted  from  mid-June 
through  Labor  Day,  with  catch-and-re- 
lease  angling  at  all  other  times.  The 
idea  behind  delayed-harvest  regula- 
tions is  to  maximize  recreational  fish- 
ing opportunities  by  mixing  both  a 
harvest  and  a catch-and-release  com- 
ponent. Restrictions  against  the  use  of 
live  bait  on  delayed-harvest  waters  are 
in  place  to  improve  the  survival  rate  of 
released  fish  and  to  diversify  angling 
opportunities. 

The  Commission  received  1,167 
written  comments  concerning  the  pro- 
posal. Just  31  of  those  comments  sup- 
ported it. 

The  Commission  took  the  consti- 
tuent input  to  heart,  not  just  by 
maintaining  the  current  DHALO  regu- 


2004 "Exploring 
Careers  in  the 
Outdoors"  Camp 

Last  June,  the  Huntsdale  State  Fish 
Hatchery  hosted  20  high  school  stu- 
dents interested  in  careers  in  the  out- 
doors. The  group,  ECO  (Exploring 
Careers  in  the  Outdoors)  Camp  2004, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  (DCNR).  The  program  is 
a week-long  camp  for  students  who  are 
considering  careers  in  conservation 
and  outdoor  recreation. 


lations,  but  by  adding  two  additional 
stream  stretches  to  the  program  for 
2005.  A 1 .75-mile  section  of  Honey 
Creek,  Mifflin  County,  extending  from 
the  upper  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 
boundary,  will  be  added.  Similarly,  a 
2.5-mile  section  of  Powell  Creek,  Dau- 
phin County,  extending  from  the  upper 
bridge  crossing  on  T-551  downstream 
to  the  confluence  of  the  unnamed 
tributary  along  T-358,  will  be  managed 
under  DHALO  regulations. 

The  Commission  also  approved  sev- 
eral other  stream  redesignations.  A 3. 1 - 
mile  section  of  Codorus  Creek,  York 
County,  was  removed  from  the  Selec- 
tive-Harvest program  and  substituted 
with  2 stream  miles  to  be  managed 
under  Trophy-Trout  regulations.  The 
new  special-regulation  section  will  run 
from  the  confluence  with  the  West 
Branch  of  Codorus  Creek  downstream 
.4  miles  downstream  of  SR  3082  (Por- 
ters Road).  The  remaining  1.1  miles 
will  revert  to  general  statewide  trout 
regulations. 

A 2.1 -mile  section  of  Saucon  Creek, 
Northampton  County  (from  the  up- 
stream boundary  of  the  city  of 
Bethlehem  property  downstream  to  the 
SR  0412  Bridge),  will  be  shifted  from 
Selective-Harvest  regulations  to  the 
Trophy-Trout  program. 

The  Commission  acted  to  remove  a 


At  Huntsdale,  the  group  separated 
into  four  teams  and  visited  work  sta- 
tions arranged  to  demonstrate  a large 
fish  hatchery’s  typical  activities.  Each 


2.2- mile  section  of  Grays  Run,  Lycoming 
County,  from  the  Grays  Run  Hunting 
Club  property  line  downstream  to  the 
concrete  bridge  on  Grays  Run  Road  (T- 
842),  from  the  Selective-Harvest  pro- 
gram and  designate  it  a catch-and-release 
area. 

Also  shifted  between  programs  was  a 
2.7-mile  section  of  Cherry  Run,  Union 
County  (from  the  mouth  upstream  2.7 
miles),  from  the  All-Tackle,  Selective- 
Harvest  Program  to  catch-and-release. 
The  same  action  was  taken  for  a 2.7-mile 
section  of  Cherry  Run,  Cameron  County 
(from  the  mouth  upstream  2.7  miles);  a 

1.2- mile  section  of  Rauchtown  Creek, 
Clinton  County  (from  the  confluence  of 
Rockey  Run  and  Krape  Run  down- 
stream to  the  SR  0880  crossing  upstream 
of  the  Ravensburg  State  Park  Picnic 
Area);  and  a 2.9-mile  section  of  the  East 
Fork  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  Potter 
County  (from  the  confluence  with  Wild 
Boy  Run  downstream  to  the  confluence 
with  Camp  Run). 

The  new  designations  will  go  into  ef- 
fect January  1,  2005. 

The  Commission  also  decided  to  seek 
public  comment  on  dissolving  the  Selec- 
tive-Harvest and  All-Tackle,  Selective- 
Harvest  programs. 

View  other  Commission  action  from 
this  meeting  online  at  the  Commission’s 
web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


team  also  received  a thorough  tour  of 
the  hatchery. 

Our  compliments  to  DCNR  for 
sponsoring  this  great  program. 
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Youth  Bass-Anglers  Conservation  School 


The  Youth  Bass-Anglers  Conserva- 
tion School  (YBACS)  is  an  intense 
four-day,  four-night  program  for 
youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  17.  Participants 
learn  from  experts  and 
professionals  in  various 
conservation  fields  from 
across  Pennsylvania  and 
the  nation. 

The  first  YBACS  was 
held  July  18-22,  2004,  at 
Penn  State  University’s 
Stone  Valley  Recreation 
Area  Civil  Engineering 
Lodge  along  beautiful 
Perez  Lake.  Twenty-six 
students  attended.  Topics 
included  fish  biology,  fish- 
eries management,  habi- 
tat improvement,  boating 
safety,  fishing  skills  and  techniques, 
fish  and  boating  law  enforcement,  fish- 
eries and  conservation  careers,  and 
tournament  angling. 

The  goal  of  the  school  is  to  provide 
angling  youth  with  a solid  foundation 


in  warmwater  aquatic  ecosystems  and 
their  management  as  it  applies  to  bass 
and  bass  angling.  In  addition,  partici- 


2004  Youth  Bass-Anglers  Conservation  School  students  received 
four  days  of  classroom  and  field  activities  designed  to  provide 
them  with  a solid  foundation  in  warmwater  waterways  and  their 
management  for  bass  and  bass  fishing. 

pants  become  better  equipped  to  serve 
as  leaders  in  conservation  and  improve 
their  stewardship  skills.  The  school  is 
geared  toward  youth  who  already  pos- 
sess some  basic  outdoor  skills  and  fish- 
ing experience  but  who  want  to  develop 
those  skills  further  and  learn  more 
about  bass  angling. 

To  attend  YBACS,  applicants  must 
submit  an  essay  on  what  fishing  means 
to  them  and  the  importance  of  conser- 
vation as  well  as  a letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  a teacher  or  someone 
closely  associated  with  them.  Organi- 
zational sponsorship  is  strongly  en- 


Photography 


couraged.  There  is  a S 100 
enrollment  fee  on  accep- 
tance. Twenty-six  stu- 
dents are  accepted. 

Lor  additional  infor- 
mation, please  contact 
Dave  Houser  at  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  at  (814) 
359-5219,  or  via  email  at 
dhouser@state.pa.us. 

School  sponsors  included  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, PA  Bass  Chapter  Federation 
and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 


“Gone  Fishin”  is  a pretty  big  frog  in  a depiction  of  catching  a 
steelhead,  created  by  Erie  artist  David  Tousey  ( pictured). 
Tousey’s  work  is  one  of  many  artists’  frog  creations  located 
throughout  Erie  as  part  of  the  “LeapErog!”  program,  which 
promotes  community  pride.  Tousey’s  artwork  also  promotes 
Erie’s  steelhead  fishing.  Individuals  and  corporations 
sponsor  each  frog,  and  all  proceeds  will  be  donated  to 
Gannon  University’s  Scholarship  Fund  and  the  Erie  Art 
Museum.  Tousey’s  frog  is  sponsored  by  Dr.  Robert  Eerraro. 
The  artwork  is  located  at  the  Erie  Public  Dock. 
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Wildlands 

Conservancy 


Hosts  Eighth  Annual 
Lehigh  River  Sojourn 

by  Chris  Kocher 


Wildlands  Conservancy  hosted  its 
eighth  annual  Lehigh  River  Sojourn 
last  June  26-28.  The  three-day  event 
was  designed  to  develop  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  Lehigh  River  re- 
sources and  to  foster  a sense  of  stew- 
ardship for  the  watershed. 

This  year,  more  than  300  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  event.  The  first  leg  of 
the  journey  involved  a 6-mile  canoe 
trip  through  a stretch  of  remote  Pocono 
Mountain  wilderness  from  historic 
Stoddartsville  to  the  Francis  E.  Walter 
Reservoir.  On  the  second  sojourn  day, 
participants  enjoyed  a 15-mile  trip 
through  Lehigh  Gorge  State  Park,  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  whitewater  adven- 
tures in  the  East.  The  third  day  in- 
cluded a 14- mile  canoe  trip  from  Jim 
Thorpe  in  Carbon  County  to 
Walnutport  in  Northampton  County, 
passing  through  Blue  Mountain’s  dra- 
matic Lehigh  Gap. 

The  Lehigh  River  Sojourn  focuses 
on  many  aspects  of  the  Lehigh  River 
through  educational  programs  pre- 
sented at  many  of  the  landing  sites 
throughout  each  day.  These  programs 


CURRENTS 


feature  the  history,  water  quality,  ecol- 
ogy, geology  and  heritage  of  the  river. 
Tom  Kerr,  president  of  Wildlands 
Conservancy,  said,  “The  sojourn  is  an 
effective  tool  for  introducing  the  pub- 
lic to  the  wonderful  natural  and  recre- 
ational resources  that  abound 
throughout  the  Lehigh  River  Valley.” 

To  promote  the  safe  use  of  the  Lehigh 
River  as  a recreational  resource.  Wild- 
lands Conservancy,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  (DCNR),  Delaware  & 
Lehigh  National  Heritage  Corridor 
Commission,  Lehigh  University  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission have  created  the  Lehigh  River 
Water  Trail.  The  72-mile  trail  starts  in 
White  Haven,  Luzerne  County,  and 
ends  in  the  city  of  Easton  at  the  Lehigh 
River’s  confluence  with  the  Delaware 
River. 

The  Lehigh  River  Water  Trail  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections.  The  Northern 
Section  transverses  41  miles  and  is 
characterized  by  deep  gorges  and  fast- 
moving  water.  The  Southern  Section  is 
31  miles  long  and  is  characterized  by 
rolling  hills,  forested  riparian  corri- 
dors and  slower- moving  water. 

The  Lehigh  River’s  diverse  land- 
scapes and  water  conditions  provide 
recreational  opportunities  that  accom- 
modate a wide  range  of  skill  levels. 
From  the  thrilling  whitewater  in  the 
Lehigh  Gorge  to  its  tranquil  lower 
reaches,  the  Lehigh  River  offers  some- 
thing for  all  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

Established  in  1973,  Wildlands 
Conservancy  is  a member-supported. 


not-for-profit  organization  established 
for  public  benefit.  The  organization’s 
mission  is  to  preserve,  protect  and  en- 
hance the  land  and  water,  and  biological 
and  recreational  resources,  of  the  two- 
county  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  10-county 
Lehigh  River  Watershed,  and  to  ensure  its 
“quality  of  place”  through  environmen- 
tal education,  land  preservation,  water- 
shed planning,  environmental  restora- 
tion and  greenway  and  trail 
development.  Some  projects,  particu- 
larly those  involving  the  protection  of 
public-access  land,  take  us  beyond  this 
region  into  other  parts  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. In  our  3 1 years  of  conservation 
activities,  the  Conservancy  has  helped 
shelter  more  than  38,500  acres  of  open 
space;  educated  more  than  275,000  stu- 
dents and  adults;  planned  and  developed 
preserves,  parks,  and  trail  systems;  and 
developed  and  implemented  several  wa- 
tershed management  plans. 

For  more  information  about  Wild- 
lands Conservancy,  contact  the  organi- 
zation at  3701  Orchid  Place,  Emmaus, 
PA  18049,  610-965-4397,  or  visit  its 
web  site,  www.wildlandspa.org. 


Friend  of  the  Lehigh  River 
Awards  Announced 

Each  year,  as  part  of  the  Lehigh 
River  Sojourn,  Wildlands  Conservancy 
presents  its  Friend  of  the  Lehigh 
River  Awards.  The  awards  recognize 
individuals,  groups,  organizations, 
businesses,  institutions,  govern- 
mental agencies  and  others  who  are 
advancing  knowledge,  deepening 
understanding,  cultivating  apprecia- 
tion and  demonstrating  responsible 
stewardship  and  use  of  the  Lehigh 
River  and  its  watershed. 

This  year's  award  recipients  are 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  Todd  Wood  of  the 
Pennsylvania 
Department  of 
Environmental 
Protection  Bu- 
reau of  Aban- 
doned Mine 
Reclamation, 
and  Pocono 
Lake  Preserve. 
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PFBC  FREE  PUBLICATIONS 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  an  /.  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 
For  multiple  copies,  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7835. 

Title 

□ Angler  Award  Program 

Description 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish,  rules  and  application 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

□ Careers  with  the  PFBC  Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 


□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law  Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 


□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

LI  Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities,  with  PennDOT  highway  map 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat  Brochure  about  habitat  components 


□ Hazards  on  the  Water  Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 


LI  I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration's  frequently  asked  questions 

□ Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

Basic  how-to  information  sheet 

LI  Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  & Boating! 

Commission's  funding  needs  and  includes  a pocket  guide 

□ Paddle  Pennsylvania 

Water  trail  listings,  map  and  launch  permit  application 

□ PA  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations,  depicts  over  90  fish  species 

□ Personal  Flotation  Devices  All  about  life  jackets,  life  vests  and  life  preservers 


□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania  Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 


U Snakes  in  Basements  and  Buildings 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet 

LI  Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

□ To  Protect,  Conserve  and  Enhance  Waterways  conservation  officer  career  information 


Region  BrOchuteS-  Fishing  & Boating  Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania 

□ NORTHWEST  Counties  : Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest, 

Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 

□ NORTHCENTRALSECnONl  Counties  : Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk, 

Jefferson,  McKean 

Q NORTH  CENTRAL  SECTION  2 Counties:  Centre,  Clinton,  Lycoming, 
Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga,  Union 
Q NORTHEAST  Counties;  Brad/ord,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming 
LJ  SOUTHWEST  Counticsi Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 

□ SOUTHCENTRALCounties  i Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry,  York 

□ SOUTHEAST  Counties  : Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster, 
Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northhampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill 


•Approved  trout  waters  ‘Pumpout  stations 

• Boat  access/launch  ramps  • Special  regulation  areas 

• Class  A wild  trout  streams  • U niversally  accessible  areas 

•PFBC  locations  ‘FREE  of  charge! 


PA  Water  Trail  Guides 

□ Clarion  River  Water  Trail  Guide 

□ Conodoguinet  Creek  Water  Trail  Guide 

□ Kiski-Conemaugh  River  Water  Trail  Guide 

□ Middle  Allegheny  River  W ater  Trail  Guide 


‘ H Middle  Allegheny 
Water  Trail 


ffXy 


'h  a 


• Access  areas 
•Points  of  interest 

• Boating  safety 

tips 

•Historical 

information 


Please  mail  entire  form  to:  Education  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery.  Or  fax  to  Educational  Media  Services  at  717-705-7831. 

Publication  requests  can  be  e-maUed  with  publication  title(s)  and  complete  shipping  information  to:  ra-be@state.pa.us 


FOR  ONLINE  PUBLICAnONS,  GO  TO;  WWW.FISH.STATE.PA.US 


PFBC  PUBLICilTIONS  AND  PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 

Code#  Quantity 


Description 


PA  Species 

Wall  Chart  Sets  (taxable,  shipped  in  maiiing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additipnai) 


Price 


Subtotal 


Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
Migratory  Fishes,  Misc.  Game  Fishes,  Panfishes, 
Foraqe  Fishes  (i7"  x 22"  full  color  i 

103FCHTS 

$5.66 

Set  of:  Frogs,  Salamanders, Snakes,  Turtles  (i7"x  22"  full  color) 

103RCHTS 

$3.77 

Books  (taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1 PA  Amohibians  & Reotiles 

103AMPR 

$9.43 

1 

H 

■ Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

103PUBF 

$2.83 

1 

1 Pennsylvania  Fishes 

103FISH 

$9.43 

1 

1 Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

103ENDS 

$5.66 

1 

p3ltch6S/IM[USS  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

1 1998  Northern  Copperhead 

111NCOP98 

$4.71 

1 1999  Northern  Leooard  Frog 

111NLFR99 

$4.71 

1 2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

111IVIPTU00 

$4.71 

1 2001  Spotted  Salamander 

111SALA01 

$4.71 

1 2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

111SKNK02 

$4.71 

1 2003  Paddlefish 

111PADF03 

$4.71 

1 

1 2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Black  Phase  New! 

111TIVIBR04 

$4.71 

1 2004  Timber  Rattlesnake  - Yellow  Phase  New! 

111TIMB04 

$4.71 

1 2001  PLAY  Patch;  Sauoeve 

111PLAY01 

$2.83 

1 2002  PLAY  Patch;  Hvbrid  Striped  Bass 

111PLAY02 

$2.83 

1 2003  PLAY  Patch;  Rock  Bass 

111PLAY03 

$2.83 

1 2004  PLAY  Patch;  Chain  Pickerel  New! 

111PLAY04 

$2.83 

1 2003  Trout  Stamp  "Morning  Memories" 

111TROU03 

$4.71 

1 2004  Trout  Stamp  "Quiet  Time" 

111TROU04 

$4.71 

1 2003  Waterwavs  Conservation 

111CONS03 

$4.71 

1 2003  Game  Fish  Series  Waiieve 

111GAME03 

$4.71 

a 2004  Game  Fish  Series  CraoDie 

111GAME04 

$4.71 

I'm  a Pennsvivania  Angler  Patch  Get  one  for  your  ^ 

111ANG03 

$2.83 

1 I'm  a Pennsylvania  Boater  Patch  fishing  hat  or  vee  . 

111BOAT03 

$2.83 

1 Short  1 6-ounce  mug  (removabie  base  to  add  ice) 

115SIVIUG03 

$4.71 

1 Tall  16-ounce  mug  (fits  most  vehicle  cud  holders) 

115TMUG03 

$4.71 

I Nature  Cards  Set#1  (Single  Pack) 

103NC101 

$2.83 

i PFBC  Notecards 

103NOTECD 

$9.43 

I PFBC  Safety  Whistle 

115WHISTL 

$5.66 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $1 0.00  - ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $1 0.00  or  more  - ADD  $3.00 


siiPehiisylvaiiia  A>^^  & JSohter  Subscriptions/Renewals 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  $9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 


□ New  □ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


Free  PLAY  Suhscrintions 


J YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age;  8 (20  issues)  □ Age;  9(16  issues) 
J Age:  10(12  issues)  _l  Age:  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


Name 


Child's  Name 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Piease  mail  entire  form 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  Educational 
Media  Services,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  Use  check 
or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable 
to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery 


2004  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater,  in  Commis- 
sion publications,  on  the  Commission’s  web  site  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2004  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is  in- 
tended to  foster  a greater  appreciation 
for  Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and  boating, 
and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a certifi- 
cate, the  limited-edition  2004  trout  stamp 
patch  and  the  limited-edition  2004  non- 
game species  patch.  Honorable  men- 
tion winners  will  receive  a certificate  and 
the  limited-edition  year  2004  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  men- 
tions may  appear  in  a contest  feature  ar- 
ticle in  a future  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater.  All  entries  may  also  be 
used  elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  on  the 
magazine’s  cover,  in  Commission  pub- 
lications, on  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
and  in  Commission  exhibits  and  other 
projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2004 
through  December  2004. 


RULES 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than  half  one's 
annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are  not 
eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been  taken  by 
the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  in  boats  must  be  wearing  properly  fitted,  buttoned 
and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2”x5”.  4”x6”,  5”x7'',  or8”x10”,  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  orglassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of  the 
photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a fully 
completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per 
category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use  all 
submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)from  previous  Commission  photography  contests 
are  not  eligible. 

• Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage 
will  not  be  returned. 
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Photo  Contest  Entry  Form  www.fish.state.pa.us 


I Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Con- 
j test,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 

■ 17106-7000.  The  deadline  forthe  Commission’s  receiving  entries 
I is  December  31, 2004. 

I Please  Print  Clearly 

I Entrant’s  Name: 

I Address: 

j City: State: Zip: 

■ Phone: 

I E-mail  (if  available): 

I Date: 

I Signature:  


Categories  i 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating  . 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds  | 
(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.)  ■ 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating  I 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members)  | 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters  i 

(main  subject  anglers  or  boaters  less  than  16  | 

years  old)  I 

□ 4.  Fishing  and  Boating  Resources  | 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis)  I 

□ 5.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates  ■ 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  . 
primary  subject)  ■ 

1 received  this  form  from  (check  one):  [ 

□ PA&B  magazine  i 

_l  the  Commission’s  web  site  i 

□ Photo  dealer  ■ 

□ Other  (specify)  ■ 

This  form  may  be  photocopied,  j 


Charlie  Crow,  age  9,  caught  this  brown 
trout,  his  first  one,  in  Big  Sewickley 
Creek,  Allegheny  County.  The  fish 
measured  about  1 1 inches.  Goodgoin’, 
Charlie! 


Lindsay  Taylor  Funston,  age  6,  caught 
this  15.25-inch  brook  trout  in  Shaffers 
Run,  Somerset  County,  last  April.  The 
trout  is  her  largest  to  date.  She  caught 
the  fish  on  a minnow.  Her  favorite 
pastime  is  fishing  with  her  dad.  Nice 
fish,  Lindsay! 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Paul  Lichter,  Doylestown,  holds  the  39- 
inch  musky  he  caught  in  the  Delaware 
River  last  January.  Lichter  caught  the 
musky  on  6-pound-test  line  with  a 
quarter-ounce  jig.  The  fish  weighed 
about  20  pounds. 


Brenton  Hollis,  Harrisburg,  caught  this 
27-inch  freshwater  drum  in  the 
Monongahela  River  on  a brown-and- 
white  homemade  bucktailjig.  The  action 
took  place  at  Point  State  Park,  in 
Pittsburgh. 


Matt  Palsgrave,  age  12,  caught  this  19- 
inch  smallmouth  bass  in  the  Juniata  River 
just  north  ofDuncannon,  Perry  County. 


Jonathan  Smarsh,  Hazleton,  hoists  the 
22-inch  rainbow  trout  he  caught  last  May 
in  the  Lehigh  River,  Luzerne  County.  He 
caught  the  fish  on  a spoon. 


STATE 
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Each  year,  nearly  2.5  million  people  go  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania.  Residents  and  visitors  combine 
to  take  some  40  million  fishing  and  boating  trips  in  the 
Commonwealth  annually.  The  job  of  managing  and 
regulating  all  this  activity  falls  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  The  Commission  conducts  fish  popu- 
lation studies,  teaches  boating  safety,  provides  law 
enforcement,  works  to  improve  the  state's  waters  and 
stocks  fish. 

Who  pays  for  these  programs  and  services?  If  you  buy  a 
fishing  license  or  register  a boat  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
answer  is:  You  do!  And  if  you  want  the  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  you  deserve  to  continue,  now  is 
the  time  to  speak  up  in  favor  of  modest  fee  increases.  It's 
time  to  help  yourself. 

THE  "USER  PLAY  / USER  PAY"  MODEL 

Fishing  and  boating  are  much  more  than  just  something 
you  do  on  the  weekend.  Spending  time  on  the  water  is  a 
way  to  stay  connected  to  family,  friends  and  the  great 
outdoors.  Fishing  and  boating  are  keys  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  Pennsylvanians.  These  activities  also  have  major 
positive  economic  effects.  They  contribute  more  than 
$2  billion  per  year  to  Pennsylvania's  economy. 

Sportfishing  in  Pennsylvania  supports 
14,000  jobs  and  through  sales  and  income 
generates  $53  million  in  annual  revenue 
for  the  state's  General  Fund. 

Recreational  fishing  and  boating 
programs  benefit  all  Pennsylvanians. 

But  unlike  most  state  agencies,  the 
Commission  receives  no  General  Fund 
tax  dollars  to  pay  for  operations. 

Instead,  the  Commission  relies  on 
revenue  generated  through  user  fees  in  the 
form  of  registrations,  licenses  and  permits. 


In  turn,  the  fees  paid  by  anglers  and  boaters  provide  the 
funds  for  stocking  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  putting 
waterways  conservation  officers  on  patrol,  maintaining 
boat  ramps,  providing  education  programs  and  much 
more.  This  approach  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "user 
play/user  pay":  Those  who  most  directly  benefit  from  the 
programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Commission  are  the 
ones  who  foot  the  bill. 

This  system  has  been  in  place  in  Pennsylvania  since  1921, 
when  the  first  fishing  license  was  introduced.  Anglers  and 
boaters  are  justifiably  proud  of  this  history  of  "self- 
sufficiency."  However,  for  the  system  to  work,  periodically 
customers  need  to  adjust  the  amount  of  money  they  pay  to 
fund  the  programs  they  enjoy.  The  fees  charged  for  fishing 
licenses,  for  example,  have  been  increased  about  every  6V2 
years  over  the  last  five  decades. 

Let's  face  it-no  one  likes  to  pay  any  more  for  anything 
than  he  or  she  has  to.  But  it's  an  investment  anglers  and 
boaters  have  consistently  been  willing  to  make,  knowing 
the  money  paid  comes  back  to  them. 

Public  boat  launches,  a youngster's  first  fish,  peaceful 
lakes  set  aside  specifically  for  boating  and  fishing,  the 
restoration  of  native  species  displaced  by  pollution-these 
are  the  returns  on  your  investment. 

THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

Do  you  remember  what  a gallon  of  gas 
cost  13  years  ago?  How  about  a cup  of 
coffee  and  a newspaper?  What  did  you 
pay  in  1996  for  a loaf  of  bread,  a gallon  of 
milk  and  a dozen  eggs?  Tickets  to  take 
your  family  to  a ballgame?  What  do  those 
same  things  cost  you  now? 

While  the  price  of  goods  and  services  for 
even  the  most  basic  items  has  risen  steadily 
over  the  years,  the  price  of  a fishing  license  has 


been  the  same  for  nine  years.  The  costs  for  boat  registra- 
tions and  trout  stamps  have  stayed  the  same  since  1991 ! 

So  even  as  the  cost  of  doing  business  has  increased,  the 
revenue  collected  from  registrations  and  licenses  hasn't. 
The  Commission  has  been  able  to  stretch  your  dollars  by 
v\/ise  fiscal  management.  We've  put  off  equipment 
purchases.  We've  trimmed  our  staff.  We've  gotten  rid  of 
costly  leases  by  consolidating  several  offices  into  a single 
headquarters  building  for  less  money  than  would  be  spent 
on  rent.  These  steps  can  be  taken  only  so  far.  It's  basic 
economics:  Prices  either  have  to  rise  now  to  meet  current 
costs  or  core  programs  and  services  have  to  be  cut. 

WHAT'S  THE  SOLUTION? 

Fortunately,  major  sporting  groups  and  key  legislators 
recognized  that  the  only  way  to  keep  Pennsylvania  fishing 
and  boating  is  to  increase  the  Commission's  operating 
revenue.  Together  they  have  come  up  with  a consensus 
approach  to  operational  funding.  Their  efforts  have  taken 
the  form  of  House  Bill  (HB)  2155. 

HB  2155  would  authorize  increases  in  fees  for  fishing 
licenses,  trout/salmon  stamps  and  boat  registrations.  The 
proposed  total  cost  (including  agent  fees)  for  a resident 
license  and  trout  stamp  will  be  $30.  The  net  return  would 
be  about  an  additional  $4.2  million  in  annual  Fish  Fund 
revenue. 

HB  2155  includes  new  forms  of  licenses  and  permits, 
including  a Lake  Erie  stamp,  a combination  Lake  Erie/trout 
stamp  and  charter  boat/fishing  guide  permits.  The 
revenue  increase  will  let  the  Commission  maintain 
programs  and  undertake  new  initiatives  including  a 
customer-friendly  computerized  license  sales  system, 
payment  of  debt  service  on  top-priority  projects,  a WCO 
school,  and  fisheries  management  efforts.  The  Commission 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  grow  and  stock  fish,  keep  law 
enforcement  officers  on  the  water,  and  show  people  how 
and  where  to  fish  and  boat  safely. 


About  $1  million  would  be  raised  additionally  for  the  Boatl 
Fund  each  year.  Some  of  the  new  Boat  Fund  revenue  can 
be  used  to  support  improvements  to  launch  ramps  and 
dams,  as  well  as  maintain  boating  programs.  Boat  Fund 
revenue  increases  need  to  keep  pace  with  Fish  Fund 
revenue  because  of  the  way  funding  is  divided  between 
the  two  funds.  Most  Commission  programs  use  money 
from  both  funds. 

URGENT  ACTION  iS  NEEDED! 

Legislators  will  act  on  a fee  increase  only  if  those  it  affects 
support  it.  Lawmakers  are  elected  to  represent  and 
respond  to  their  constituents.  The  General  Assembly  is 
expected  to  consider  this  bill  after  Election  Day  in  Novem- 
ber. But  only  a few  legislative  days  remain,  putting  this  bill 
on  a very  tight  schedule.  So  if  preserving  the  fishing  and 
boating  heritage  of  Pennsylvania  is  important  to  you,  then 
it's  vital  that  you  speak  up-NOW.  Let  your  representatives 
and  senators  know  how  you  feel  about  reasonable  fees  like 
those  in  House  Bill  2155. 

The  Commission  voted  to  support  House  Bill 
2155.  We  think  it  strikes  an  appropriate  balance 
In  funding  core  programs  for  you  while  keeping 
the  fees  you  pay  at  a modest  level.  We've 
expressed  our  support  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Now  it's  up  to  you  to  help  yourself  by  doing  the 
same  thing. 

A phone  call...  a letter...  a quick  visit  to  the 
district  office  of  your  representative  or  senator... 
these  things  take  only  a few  minutes.  But  they 
will  help  preserve  the  sports  you  love  for  years 
to  come.  It's  up  to  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  help 
yourself:  Support  House  Bill  2155. 


HB  2155's  fee  package: 


Fishing  Licenses 

Boat  Registrations 

License  Category 

Current  Price 

Proposed  Cost 

Category 

Current  Price  (2  years) 

Proposed  Cost 

Resident 

$16.25 

$21.00 

Unpowered 

$10.00 

$18.00 

Nonresident 

$34.25 

$51.00 

Less  than  16' 

$20.00 

$26.00 

Resident  Senior  (annual) 

$3.25 

$10.00 

16'  to  20' 

$30.00 

$39.00 

Resident  Senior  Lifetime 

$15.25 

$50.00 

20-1-'  to  40' 

$40.00 

$52.00 

7-day  tourist 

$29.25 

$33.00 

40-t-'  to  65' 

$40.00 

$52.00 

3-day  tourist 

$14.25 

$25.00 

More  than  65' 

$40.00 

$52.00 

1-day  resident  (after May  1 only) 

New 

$10.00 

Trout  Stamp 

$5.00 

$8.00 

For  up-to-date  information,  go  to  our  web  site 

Lake  Erie  Stamp 

New 

$8.00 

Combo  Lake  Erie  Stamp 

New 

$12.00 

www.nsh.state.pa.us 

Novem  her!  Decern  beiC*2004 
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Issues 
Vital  to 

Pennsylvanians 


If  you  care  about  conservation  and 
the  future  of  our  aquatic  re- 
sources, the  next  two  months  are 
critically  important  to  you — 
not  because  of  the  wonderful 
fall  fishing  opportunities  or  the 
hunting  season  that  dominates  the 
life  of  many  Pennsylvanians.  Instead, 
it  is  the  fall  political  season  and  really 
does  have  an  effect  on  the  quality  of 
your  fishing  and  boating  in  the  future. 
Please  don’t  stop  reading  this  now  that 
you  know  what  it  is  that  I’ll  be  writing 
about.  Bear  with  me!  I realize  that 
many  of  you  will  initially  not  be  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a political  animal. 
You’d  rather  digest  an  article  about  a fall 
fishing  technique,  a water  trail  or  a new 
fly  for  fall  steelhead.  I also  realize  that 
many  of  you  who  read  this  article  are 
also  actively  involved  in  your 
sportsmen’s  club  or  some  other  group 
that  helps  with  stream  restoration, 
youth  fishing  or  any  one  of  the  many 
exciting  programs  run  by  volunteers 
throughout  the  state.  But  this  fall  you 
can  have  an  effect  that  will  be  far-reach- 
ing and  that  will  pay  dividends  not  only 
for  you  but  for  your  children  and  all  of 
Pennsylvania.  So  what  are  the  issues 
and  what  can  you  do? 

House  Bill  2155 

First,  you  are  probably  aware  by  now 
that  many  angler  and  boater  groups 
and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  are 
working  hard  to  obtain  critical  funds  to 
maintain  our  operations  through  a very 
reasonable  increase  in  fishing  license 


and  boat  registration  fees.  This  is  cur- 
rently known  as  House  Bill  (HB)  2155 
and  is  in  the  House  Game  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee.  Passage  of  HB  2155  is 
so  important  to  the  future  of  fishing 
and  boating  that  we’re  providing  you 
detailed  information  in  the  form  of  a 
special  fact  sheet  wrapped  around  the 
cover  of  this  issue.  If  you  didn’t  already 
read  the  fact  sheet,  I urge  you  to  do  so. 
Likewise,  I encourage  you  to  talk  with 
your  House  and  Senate  members  to  let 
them  know  that  funding  for  fishing  and 
boating  programs  is  important  to  you 


and  needs  to  move  forward  quickly. 
Letters,  phone  calls  and  emails — what- 
ever you  are  willing  to  do. 

For  my  part,  I am  spending  much 
time,  as  is  our  legislative  liaison  Gary 
Moore,  visiting  with  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives to  ensure  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  moves  forward  on  this  bill, 
which  has  received  nearly  unanimous 
support  from  an  amazing  cross  section 
of  groups  in  the  state.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  this  bill,  check  our  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  click  on  the 
HB  2155  link. 

Growing  Greener  II 

Anyone  who  fishes  or  boats  in  the 
Commonwealth,  especially  after  the 
floods  that  we  have  recently  seen, 
knows  that  our  lakes  and  streams  are 
the  results  of  the  watersheds  above 
them.  The  rain,  groundwater,  acid 
mine  drainage  and  effects  of  develop- 
ment for  homes  and  businesses  all  af- 
fect the  quality  and  quantity  of  water 
that  we  use  for  recreation  and  drinking. 
You  cannot  truly  be  an  advocate  of  fish- 
ing and  boating  if  you  are  not  also  an 
advocate  of  better  management  of  the 
watersheds.  The  second  major  piece  of 
legislation  is  Growing  Greener  II,  and 
a large  component  of  the  funds  in 
Growing  Greener  II  is  for  restoration 
and  conservation  activities  that  will 
improve  our  streams  and  lakes.  Funds 
in  Growing  Greener  II  will  also  provide 
the  Commission  with  much-needed 
revenue  that  will  let  us  improve  our  fish 
hatcheries  and  dams  that  are  in  need  of 
critical  repair.  Our  web  site  also  con- 
tains information  on  Growing  Greener 
II  and  will  link  you  to  others  that  de- 
scribe the  legislation  in  greater  detail. 

As  with  HB  2155,  your  contact  with 
legislators  is  important  and  much 
needed.  There  is  more  legislation  this 
fall  that  deals  with  alternative  energy, 
rural  water  and  sewers,  and  much 
more.  Gheck  out  the  web  sites  of  groups 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Environmen- 
tal Council  (www.pecpa.org)  for  more 
information. 
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Surviving  the  flood 

Many  of  you  had  your  own  experi- 
ences with  water  in  the  basement,  or 
even  worse,  as  a result  of  the  remnants 
of  Hurricane  Ivan.  Tragically,  there 
were  lives  lost  as  a result  of  the  storm, 
and  my  sympathies  are  with  the  families 
of  those  who  have  lost  someone.  There 
were  also  many  stories  of  courage  and 
assistance  in  the  face  of  danger  provided 
by  many  citizens  and  emergency  per- 
sonnel. Fish  & Boat  Commission  staff 
were  among  those  involved  in  rescues 
and  in  tremendous  cleanup  efforts  that 
really  showed  the  spirit  and  dedication 
of  our  staff.  Many  of  our  waterways 
conservation  officers  were  personally 
involved  in  rescues,  watching  dams 
that  were  identified  as  having  potential 
for  being  hazards,  and  in  evacuations. 

You  also  probably  saw  on  the  news 
many  water  rescues  performed  by  fire- 
men and  emergency  personnel  but 
didn’t  realize  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission staff  and  volunteer  instructors 
have  trained  the  vast  majority  of  these 
experts  (see  the  sidebar  on  this  page). 

On  the  cleanup  side,  flooding  oc- 
curred in  our  Benner  Spring  State  Fish 
Hatchery  in  Centre  County.  Water 
from  Spring  Creek  entered  the  facility 
and  rose  about  7 feet  high  in  two  of  our 
buildings’  lower  levels.  In  an  amazing 
response,  staff  worked  tirelessly  start- 
ing Saturday  afternoon  and  through  the 
weekend  to  clean  out  the  facilities  and 
rescue  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fish 
that  were  washed  out  of  the  raceways. 
Spring  Creek  received  an  unexpected 
and  substantial  stocking  as  a result  of 
the  storm,  and  anglers  might  be  sur- 
prised at  what  they  catch  in  future  years, 
but  the  result  was  that  staff  got  us  back 
in  operation  quickly  and  professionally 
and  deserve  a great  deal  of  credit  for 
their  efforts. 


Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director 


Water  Rescue  Program 
Shows  its  Value 
in  Wake  of  Ivan 

As  the  floodwaters  from  Flurricane 
Ivan  began  to  recede  from  large  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  a better  picture 
of  property  damages  emerged.  Early  projections  placed  losses  at  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  If  there  was  any  good  news,  it  was  what 
wasn't  lost  over  the  weekend— the  lives  of  rescue  and  emergency-response 
personnel.  That's  in  no  small  part  a credit  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission's 
Pennsylvania  Water  Rescue  Program. 

The  Commission  initiated  the  Pennsylvania  Water  Rescue  Program  in 
1983  to  provide  water-  and  ice-rescue  training  for  fire  and  rescue  de- 
partment personnel.  The  program  focuses  on  training  volunteer  instruc- 
tors in  the  major  components  of  water  rescue.  Those  instructors  in  turn 
provide  hands-on  training  for  rescue  personnel.  The  program  is  now  the 
largest  non-profit,  public  water-  and  ice-rescue  training  program  in  the 
United  States,  with  some  15,000  students  having  been  trained  in  the 
most  current  techniques. 

There's  no  telling  how  many 
rescues  have  been  performed  by 
those  personnel  over  the  years, 
or  even  in  the  course  of  Ivan's 
weekend.  One  Commission  in- 
structor alone  reported  partici- 
pating in  many  rescues  in 
western  Pennsylvania  during 
Ivan's  flooding,  saving  a total 
of  22  people  and  seven  pets.  Those  operations  included  saving  three 
firefighters  who,  in  responding  to  an  emergency  call,  became  victims 
themselves. 

The  Commission  also  provides  water-rescue  training  to  its  corps  of 
waterways  conservation  officers  (WCOs).  Even  though  WCOs  are  not  nor- 
mally first  responders  in  search  and  rescue  operations,  in  emergencies 
such  as  flooding  they  are  often  called  on  as  "front  line"  personnel,  where 
their  training,  boats  and  other  equipment  are  invaluable. 

Water-rescue  courses  are  taught  by  Commission  employees  and  by  more 
than  100  certified  volunteer  instructors. 

"The  safety  of  our  citizens  is  greatly  enhanced  by  having  these  thou- 
sands of  people  trained  in  these  rescue  techniques,"  says  Commission 
Executive  Director  Dr.  Doug  Austen.  "This  is  a very  important  program 
by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  a service  we  are  proud  to  provide. 
One  of  the  many  factors  that  makes  this  program  unique  is  that  although 
water-rescue  training  benefits  all  Pennsylvanians,  no  general  state  tax 
dollars  are  used  to  support  it." 

Instead,  water-rescue  training,  like  all  Fish  & Boat  Commission  pro- 
grams, is  paid  for  by  the  increasingly  limited  fees  for  boat  registrations 
and  fishing  licenses.  "Enhanced  state  funding  so  that  we  can  continue 
and  expand  this  important  program  should  be  one  lesson  learned  from 
the  floods  of  2004,"  Director  Austen  says. 

For  information  on  the  Pennsylvania  Water  Rescue  Program,  visit  the 
Commission's  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  navigate  to  http:// 
sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/fact_boatwr.htm. 
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Great  Fishing  Right  Now 

You’d  think  angling  would  be  over  at  this 
time  of  year — not  so!  In  this  issue  you’ll  find 
articles  about  fishing  right  now  for  small- 
mouth  bass,  steel  head,  walleyes,  panfish  and 
striped  bass. 

Take  walleyes.  Two  of  the  five  largest  walleyes  reported  caught  in  2003  came 
from  the  Allegheny  River  in  December  and  January.  Author  Deborah  Weisberg 
says,  “Anglers  on  western  Pennsylvania  rivers  are  hoping  for  an  encore  to  last  fall’s 
walleye  spectacular.  If  conditions  are  right,  they  won’t  be  disappointed,  according 
to  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick  Lorson.”  Check  the  ar- 
ticle details  beginning  on  page  29. 

How  about  Raystown  Lake  striped  bass.  In  fall,  the  lake  temperature  drops  to 
the  upper  50s  and  low  60s.  Stripers  then  move  into  the  creeks  and  along  the  main 
river  channel.  It’s  a good  time  to  go  for  stripers  because  fish  can  show  up  in  more 
places  than  you’d  find  them,  say,  in  summer.  Regular  contributor  Vic  Attardo  pro- 
vides a lot  more  information  in  his  article  “A  Year  of  Raystown  Stripers,”  which 
begins  on  page  8. 

Panfish  at  this  time  of  year?  Absolutely!  In  late  fall,  panfish  in  lakes,  especially 
yellow  perch,  move  to  deeper  areas.  Deep  wood  is  a good  place  to  find  them,  as  are 
dropoffs  that  lead  to  main-lake  areas.  In  his  article  begiiining  on  page  42,  author 
Jeff  Knapp  explains  more  about  where  you’ll  find  the  best  fall  panfish  in  northwest 
PA,  and  how  to  catch  them. 

Jf  you  love  catching  smallmouth  bass  in  summer,  take  heart.  In  our  rivers  in 
fall,  bass  move  “from  shallower  and  stronger  current-flow  areas  to  relatively  deeper 
and  slower  current-fiow  areas,”  says  author  Dari  Black.  When  water  temperatures 
reach  the  mid-30s,  you  can  forget  it,  but  until  then,  you  can  still  find  river  smallies, 
and  starting  on  page  21  Black  shows  us  where  and  how. 

Lastly,  consider  steelhead.  On  page  12  regular  contributor  Mike  Bleech  offers 
practical  details  on  scoring  in  November. 

In  this  issue  you’ll  also  find  ample  reading  material  for  a cozy  spell  by  a warm 
fire.  The  annual  index  of  PA&B  content  for  the  2004  volume  year  appears  on  page 
61,  and  on  page  32  you  can  scan  the  2005  seasons,  sizes  and  creel  limits. 

Now  is  also  the  time  to  gather  your  best  photographs  and  submit  them  in  the 
Commission’s  2004  Photography  Contest.  You’ll  find  the  rules  and  an  entry 
form  on  page  64,  and  hurry — the  contest  ends  December  31. 

Pack  up  the  rods  and  put  away  the  boat  now?  No  way!  Dress  for  cold 
weather,  wear  your  life  jacket,  and  enjoy  the  fishing. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 


THIS  MONTH  IN  PFBC  HISTORY 


2002.  In  November,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  Senate  Bill  463,  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  December  9 by  Governor  Mark 
Schweiker  as  Act  199  of  2002.  The  new  law 
made  it  mandatory  for  all  persons  born  on  or 
after  January  1,  1982,  to  take  a safe  boating 
course  to  operate  any  motorboat  with  a motor  of 
more  than  25  horsepower.  The  law  became  ef- 
fective February  7,  2003. 
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Hatchery  trout 

I have  not  purchased  a PA  fishing  li- 
cense since  the  year  it  was  announced 
that  trout  produced  by  the  Huntsdale 
facility  were  contaminated  with  PCBs.  I 
have  continued  to  subscribe  to  your 
magazine  because  I continue  to  look 
for  information  regarding  resolution  of 
the  hatchery  PCB  problem  wherever  I 
think  I might  find  it.  I would  welcome 
seeing  an  update  on  the  hatchery  PCB 
situation  in  your  magazine  and  would 
encourage  you  to  let  Douglas  Austen 
know  that  you  have  heard  from  a sub- 
scriber who  is  so  disappointed  that  the 
Commission  continues  to  stock  PCB- 
contaminated  trout  that  the  subscriber 
refuses  to  buy  a PA  fishing  license. — 
Stanley  C.  Prosser,  York. 

I am  the  Commission’s  representative  on 
the  Commonwealth’s  Technical  Workgroup 
on  Fish  Consumption  Advisories.  This 
workgroup  includes  other  members  from 
the  PA  departments  of  Health,  Environ- 
mental Protection  and  Agriculture. 

Many  anglers  are  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  stocked  trout,  wild  trout  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  fish  caught  in  PA  are 
unsafe  to  eat.  This  impression  is  usually 
based  on  some  information  that  one  has  ei- 
ther read  in  the  newspaper  or  may  have 
discussed  among  fellow  anglers  who  have  a 
mutual  interest  in  this  matter. 

There  is  much  information  in  the  scien- 
tific literature  about  different  kinds  of  pol- 
lutants and  how  they  may  harm  both 
people  and  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  once 
they  enter  a stream,  lake  or  river.  This  is  the 
very  reason  why  every  state  in  the  nation, 
including  Pennsylvania,  has  standards  to 
protect  our  waters  from  pollution.  These 
standards  are  set  to  ensure  that  fish  and 
people  are  not  harmed  by  the  discharge  of 


various  chemicals  into  our  waters.  This  is 
all  done  with  the  advice  of  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  protecting  our 
nation’s  waters  and  the  fish  and  recre- 
ational sports  they  support. 

PCBs  were  released  into  the  nation’s  wa- 
ters shortly  after  they  were  made  in  the 
1930s.  Although  the  EPA  banned  them 
from  further  production  in  1979,  they  are 
very  persistent  chemicals  and  are  still 
abundant  in  our  world  environment  even 
today.  They  have  been  found  in  animals 
ranging  from  polar  bears  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic  to  penguins  in  the  Antarctic  and  ev- 
erywhere in  between. 

PCBs  are  not  just  one  chemical.  They 
are  a complex  mixture  of  chemical  com- 
pounds that  can  result  in  209  different 
forms.  At  different  concentrations  they 
can  produce  a variety  of  health  effects  in 
both  fish  and  humans. 

Our  PA  Department  of  Health  has  re- 
viewed aU  of  the  scientific  literature  and  de- 
bate about  the  possible  human  health 
effects  of  PCBs,  which  have  caused  all  of 
our  agencies  to  agree  on  a protocol  that  we 
use  to  advise  the  public  about  when  PCBs 
are  present  at  certain  levels. 

Unfortunately,  we  discovered  PCBs  in 
trout  that  the  Commission  raises  in  our 
state  hatchery  system.  We  have  traced 
them  back  to  the  fish  in  the  ocean  (menha- 
den from  the  South  Atlantic  and  herring 
from  the  North  Atlantic)  that  are  used  as 
the  major  ingredient  in  the  feed  that  we 
give  the  trout  at  our  hatcheries.  We  are 
working  diligently  with  the  feed  manufac- 
turers on  a number  of  ways  to  lower  the 
amount  of  PCBs  that  go  into  our  feeds. 
However,  this  is  a major  change  of  opera- 
tion and  will  take  time  and  could  be  very 
expensive.  We  are,  however,  committed  to 
reducing  these  concentrations  to  as  low  as 
practicably  possible  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Trout  raised  at  our  Huntsdale  State  Fish 
Hatchery  historically  had  levels  slightly 
above  our  other  hatcheries,  and  after  much 
study,  we  have  traced  the  problem  to  soils 
that  underlie  the  lower  raceway  series. 
These  raceways  were  not  used  for  produc- 
tion of  trout  last  year,  and  I am  pleased  to 
report  that  trout  raised  from  all  our  hatch- 
eries, including  Huntsdale,  fall  within  the 


general  statewide  advice  of  not  eating  more 
than  one  meal  a week  of  any  recreationally 
caught  sportfish  from  any  water  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

I am  truly  sorry  to  hear  that  you  quit  trout 
fishing  because  of  this  issue.  I can  assure  you 
that  Commission-stocked  trout  are  safe  to  eat 
if  you  foUow  the  advice  that  we  issue  about 
their  consumption.  A meal  size  is  a half- 
pound  of  fish  for  a 1 50-pound  person. 

I apologize  for  the  length  of  this  response, 
but  I understand  your  concerns  and  hope 
that  this  explanation  clarifies  some  of  the  is- 
sues that  affect  your  decision  about  fishing 
and  consuming  hatchery  trout.  I encourage 
you  to  consult  the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regu- 
lations and  Laws,  which  you  receive  when  you 
purchase  your  fishing  license.  It  includes  the 
2005  PA  public  health  advisory.  I also  en- 
courage you  to  foUow  the  advice  for  the  spe- 
cies that  you  catch  from  the  hsted  waters. 

Please  do  not  let  this  information  deter 
you  or  your  friends  from  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Our  waters  are  far  less  polluted  than 
they  were  20  years  ago,  but  we  know  more 
about  the  effect  of  chemicals  on  humans,  and 
we  can  advise  anglers  like  you  about  this  in- 
formation so  that  you  can  make  informed  de- 
cisions about  where  to  fish  and  how  many  fish 
to  eat. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  regard- 
ing consumption  advisories,  feel  free  to  con- 
tact me. — JohnArway,  Chief,  Environmental 
Services  Division. 

Hellgrammites 

Thank  you  for  your  article  on  hellgies 
(“Hellgrammites!”  by  Dari  Black,  July/ 
August  2004,  page  8).  Here  are  a few 
pointers  that  1 have  found  helpful. 

Look  for  riffles  with  flat  or  irregularly 
shaped  rocks.  Smooth,  rounded  rocks 
seem  to  be  the  least  productive.  My  seine 
is  mounted  on  two  1-inch  by  1.5-inch 
poles  about  5.5  feet  long.  Sand  the  edges 
to  prevent  getting  splinters.  It  was  easy  to 
drill  holes  in  these  flat  poles,  and  then 
secure  the  seine  by  lacing  its  end  strings 
through  these  openings. 

The  upstream  “scrubber”  lifts  the 
rocks  and  rubs  his  hand  on  the  underside. 

1 store  hellgrammites  in  a small  bait 
container  or  a small  styrofoam  worm 
container  lined  with  wet  rocks,  grass  and 
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moss.  You  can  even  keep  them  in  a but- 
ter tub  with  a punctured  lid.  This  is  why 
hellgies  can  be  kept  in  the  fridge  for  a 
week.  Just  keep  them  moist,  and  make 
sure  the  rest  of  the  household  knows  not 
to  open  the  container.  When  out  in  a 
boat,  keep  them  cool.  Put  the  butter  tub 
in  the  cooler  with  your  chilled  beverages. 

When  gathering  bait,  there  is  no  need 
for  a minnow  bucket.  Take  a gallon  plas- 
tic jug  and  cut  a hand-sized  hole  in  the 
upper  face  opposite  the  handle.  Tie  a 
long  shoestring  in  a loop  going  through 
the  handle.  The  jug  hangs  from  the  neck 
of  the  seine  holder.  The  scrubber  picks 
the  hellgies  from  the  net  and  drops  them 
into  the  jug,  which  is  hanging  from  the 
netter’s  neck  and  over  the  seine. 

Your  advise  on  limiting  harvested 
amounts  is  good,  because  one  bait  can 
last  through  catching  at  least  three  fish. 
Don’t  take  what  you  don’t  need. — Duane 
Noll,  Allentown. 

Impassioned  plea 

Lying  on  the  floor?  Is  it  in  a compart- 
ment? Used  as  a seat  cushion?  If  you 
have  your  PFD  in  any  of  these  places,  it 
could  be  fatal.  Don’t  go  on  the  water 
without  wearing  your  PFD.  When  I 
bought  my  boat,  one  thing  I did  right  was 
to  have  a life  jacket  for  each  person  in  the 
boat,  and  I required  each  person  to  wear 
one. 

If  you  have  a boating  accident,  every- 
thing happens  so  fast  that  the  last  thing 
you  want  to  do  is  try  to  find  that  PFD  that 
you  used  as  a cushion.  If  it’s  inside  a 
compartment,  you  will  not  get  it  out.  If 
it’s  lying  on  the  floor,  it  floats  and  it  will 
be  long  gone  when  you  look  for  it. 

My  twin  brother  and  I are  alive  today 
because  we  were  wearing  our  PFDs. 


You  can  be  the  best  swimmer  in  the 
world  and  be  in  the  best  shape,  but  with- 
out wearing  a PFD  in  the  water,  you  tire 
quickly.  Water  conditions,  current  and 
other  factors  cause  stress  on  your  body 
that  even  the  best  swimmer  in  the  great- 
est shape  will  not  be  ready  for. 

I am  here  to  write  this  small  note  to 
you  today  because  and  only  because  I 
was  wearing  my  PFD.  Trust  me — it  was 
the  best  thing  I could  have  done. 

My  twin  brother  and  I recently  cel- 
ebrated our  birthday.  If  we  were  not 
wearing  our  PFDs,  our  previous  birth- 
day would  have  been  our  last. 

Please  wear  your  life  jacket.  The  life 
it  saves  just  might  be  yours. — Ron 
Bittenbender,  Clarks  Summit. 

Note:  Ron  and  Garey  Bittenbender  were 
involved  in  a boating  accident  last  June  in 
the  Columbia  County  portion  of  the  North 
Branch  Susquehanna  River.  Their  14-foot 
airboat  took  on  water  from  the  stern,  cap- 
sized and  sank. — Ed. 

Musky  lobster 

Please  let  your  kitchen  recipe  author, 
Mr.  Phillips,  know  that  I don’t  appreci- 
ate his  putting  a musky  lobster  recipe 
in  your  magazine  (“Fishin’  from  the 
Kitchen,”  September/October  2004, 
page  56).  I am  a member  of  Muskies, 
Inc.,  Chapter  50  (Eastern  PA),  and  we 
strive  to  build  up  the  musky  popula- 
tion and  teach  others  about  the  value  of 
catch  and  release.  In  PA,  we  may  have 
600  or  so  members,  some  of  whom 
subscribe  to  your  magazine.  With  all 
the  species  of  fish  out  there,  why  does  he 
pick  one  that  is  so  rare  and  hard  to  get  to 
a decent  size?  In  the  future,  please  con- 
sider not  printing  this  nonsense. — 
Email  from  Archie  Roche,  Secretary, 
Penn-Jersey  Muskies,  Inc.,  Chapter  50. 

Clubs  like  yours  play  an  important  role 
in  helping  the  Commission  manage  PA’s 
musky  fisheries,  especially  with  the  invalu- 
able assistance  in  float-stocking  that  Chap- 
ter 50  provides.  For  some  anglers, 
harvesting  and  consuming  the  catch  is  a 
basic  part  of  the  angling  experience.  When 
anglers  heed  sizes,  seasons  and  creel  limits, 
harvesting  muskies  is  allowed,  and  Com- 
mission regulations  are  specifically  de- 


signed to  protect  the  fishery'  while  allowing 
a certain  amount  of  harvest.  “Fishin’  from 
the  Kitchen”  provides  a variety'  of  recipes  to 
assist  these  anglers  in  successfully  prepar- 
ing their  catches  for  the  table.  Readers  can 
learn  more  about  Penn-Jersey  Muskies, 
Inc.,  Chapter  50  by  visiting  the  group’s  web 
site,  www.mi50.com. — Ed. 

Fly-fishing  in  lakes 

My  wife  and  1 moved  to  beautiful 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Seattle  area  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  I began  to  e.xperience 
the  challenge  of  tying  small  flies  and 
fishing  them  in  small  creeks.  Your 
magazine  has  been  a wonderful  help  in 
learning  about  streams  and  the  fish  that 
inhabit  them,  and  1 have  left  many  flies 
in  trees  and  in  streams  in  the  process. 

But  I do  miss  one  form  of  fly-fishing 
that  was  so  prevalent  in  Washington 
state,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  British  Co- 
lumbia— lake  fishing  in  float  tubes  or 
pontoon  boats.  There  were  many  gla- 
cier-formed lakes  or  those  formed 
when  irrigation  dams  were  made.  The 
primary  fish  was  rainbow  trout,  but 
some  had  bass  and  even  carp.  We 
floated  and  fished  or  trolled  slowly  or 
anchored  and  fished  chronomids 
[midges]  or  cast  to  the  shore.  It  was 
great  sport.  I brought  both  boats  with 
me  and  have  not  tried  to  use  them  be- 
cause trying  to  master  the  other  stuff 
took  priority.  But  I did  register  the  pon- 
toon boat  for  the  future. 

I know  that  Letterkenny  Reservoir  is 
close  and  I plan  to  fish  it.  But  1 know  so 
little  about  lake  and  reservoir  fly-fish- 
ing, and  all  I read  has  to  do  with  spin 
and  other  fishing.  Surely  there  is  an 
interest  in  fly-fishing  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs and  some  must  do  it. 

So  I wonder  if  you  have  ever  consid- 
ered an  article  on  just  fly-fishing  lakes 
and  reservoirs  for  trout  and  bass?  It 
would  be  a wonderful  addition  to  your 
very  fine  magazine.  It  would  mean  a 
lot  to  me  and  others  like  me  who  fly- 
fish.— Randolph  Patterson,  Fayetteville. 

Note:  We  relish  hearing  from  readers 
on  PA&B  content,  and  we  consider  all 
reader  suggestions.  Thanks  for  writing! — 
Ed. 
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Just  as  the  eagle 
soared  overhead,  I felt 
a sharp  pull  on  the  end 
of  my  line.  I'd  been 
blithely  watching  the 
winged  hunter  work 
from  the  trees  next  to 
the  Raystown  Dam,  but 
now  I had  other 
matters  to  attend  to. 


Striped  bass  of  any  size  don’t  give 
you  much  time  to  relax,  but  a 25- 
pounder  demands  all  your  attention. 
I let  the  fish  make  its  initial  charge, 
holding  the  rod  high  to  keep  the  line 
from  dragging  on  the  surface.  Then, 
when  the  run  stopped,  1 fought  back. 
The  striper  was  connected  to  a large 
plug,  and  I gained  ground  by  pump- 
ing and  pulling  back  hard  on  the  rod. 

But  stripers  don’t  finish  off  so 
quickly.  As  it  came  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  the  bass  and  I got  a quick  look 
at  each  other  and  I guess  the  fish 
didn’t  like  what  it  saw.  It  dived  for 
deeper  water,  of  which  there  is  plenty 
in  Raystown,  and  when  it  stopped  I 
had  to  work  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
surface.  This  give  and  take  happened 
three  times,  so  I was  glad  it  was  a 
cool,  spring  day,  not  a stifling  sum- 
mer one. 

With  the  fish  finally  whipped,  I 
guided  the  bass  to  my  partner’s  out- 
stretched net.  The  striper  took  up  all 
its  stringed  jail.  Its  head  and  tail 
hung  over  the  rim  and  its  silver 
flanks  quivered  from  exertion.  We 
got  it  back  into  the  water  quickly  and 
I made  a mental  note  to  thank  the 
man  who  had  taught  me  so  much 
about  tricking  Raystown  stripers. 
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In  the  fall,  use  lipless  crankbaits  and 
jigs  to  tempt  Raystown  Lake’s  stripers. 
In  spring,  large  diving  jerkb aits  and 
deep-diving  crankbaits  are  a good  bet. 
Let  plug  colors  mimic  the  silvery  colors 
of  alewives  and  shad. 


Vic  John  has  been  fishing  and 
guiding  on  Raystown  for  more  years 
than  modesty  allows  him  to  admit. 
For  about  10  months  of  the  year  he 
cruises  the  lake’s  8,300  acres  and  31 
miles  of  shoreline  searching  for  giant 
silver-lined  bass.  He  knows  the  30- 
year-old  lake  like  some  guys  know 
their  garages. 

When  I wanted  to  learn  about 
Raystown,  1 went  to  Vic  John.  With 
no  reluctance,  he  taught  me  the  pat- 
terns that  work  throughout  the  wet- 
water  season.  I wrote  it  all  down,  or 
as  much  as  I could  fathom,  and  then  I 
put  this  knowledge  into  practice 
whenever  I had  the  chance.  The  Vic- 
to-Vic  teachings  proved  dead-on. 
There  wasn’t  a word  or  an  idea  that 
didn’t  pan  out,  so  now  I can  pass 
them  on  with  great  confidence. 

Southern, 
northern  sections 

The  first  thing  to  understand  about 
Raystown  Lake  is  that  it  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  These  parts 
aren’t  mutually  exclusive,  and  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  crossover  and 
wavering  boundaries,  but  Raystown 
does  have  a northern  and  a southern 
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section,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
striper  fishing. 

Geographically  the  lake’s  southern 
section,  where  the  Juniata  River  en- 
ters, might  be  considered  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake.  Typically,  where  a 
river  enters  a lake  it’s  called  the  lake’s 
upper  area.  But  at  Raystown,  many 
locals,  like  John,  refer  to  the  half  that 
ends  at  the  Raystown  dam  as  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake,  though 
commonly  a dam  is  located  at  the 
“lower  end”  of  a lake. 

Raystown’s  halfway  point  is  some- 
where around  the  mammoth  Lake 
Raystown  Resort  Marina,  but  that  can 
waver  with  the  winds.  Local  structure 
maps  also  place  the  unmarked 
boundary  around  Nancy’s  Camp- 
ground. 

The  important  thing  for  anglers  to 
remember  is  that  water  clarity  often 
varies  between  the  southern  and 
northern  lake  sections.  The  southern 
“upriver”  area  is  where  you  find  the 
most  fioating  logs,  debris  and  dirty 
water,  particularly  after  a storm.  In 
the  northern  area,  in  the  section  that 
ends  at  the  dam,  water  clarity  is  usu- 
ally very  good,  and  John  told  me 
there  is  light  penetration  down  to  40 
feet. 
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Parts  of  Raystown  may  seem  bot- 
tomless, but  you  will  find  the  bottom  at 
200  feet.  Shorelines  are  typically  dark- 
red  shale  with  many  shelves  and  cliffs. 
Shoreline  cover,  such  as  weeds  and 
laydowns,  has  all  but  disappeared, 
which  is  typical  of  mature  Army  Corps 
of  Engineer  impoundments.  The  for- 
age that  bass  usually  depend  on  in- 
cludes gizzard  shad  and  alewives,  but  I 
suspect  they  also  dine  frequently  on  the 
lake’s  prolific  panfish  population. 

Spring  patterns 

Spring  goes  through  a long  evolution 
on  Raystown.  It  starts  while  the  calen- 
dar still  says  winter  and  continues  un- 
til the  water  temperature  reaches  the 
mid-60s.  And  the  unfolding  season  is 
not  fished  in  one  way  or  in  one  area. 

From  the  period  after  ice-out  until 
the  dogwoods  bloom  in  May,  lohn  con- 
centrates most  of  his  efforts  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake.  1 like  the  fact 
that  John  uses  natural  signs  to  direct 
him  to  the  best  fishing,  but  if  your  boat 
has  a thermometer,  the  clues  translate 
into  water  temperatures  from  freezing 
into  the  mid-50s. 

During  this  time,  John  typically 
fishes  “very  deep”  using  jerkbaits  and 


jigs.  I’ll  explain  this  more  fully  as  we  go. 
Many  anglers  also  work  the  post  ice-out 
period  with  live  bait,  which  they  capture 
with  a cast  net.  At  this  time,  alewives  and 
gizzard  shad  are  the  bait-anglers’  favor- 
ite offerings. 

Note  that  a special  permit  is  required 
to  use  a cast  net  on  Raystown  Lake  and 
its  tributaries.  See  page  10  of  the  2004 
Summary. 

To  get  at  these  southern-stationed  fish 
and  avoid  a long  ride,  John  often  uses 
the  Shy  Beaver  Access,  Jocated  on  Beaver 
Creek. 

As  the  water  temperature  cJimbs  from 
the  mid-50s  to  the  mid-60s,  John  moves 
his  operation  to  the  lake’s  northern  two- 
thirds.  His  efforts  center  on  the  area 
from  the  PA  Route  994  bridge  north  to 
the  dam  breast. 

Usually  there  is  a prolific  alewife 
spawn  at  this  time,  so  his  lures  are  geared 
toward  mimicking  some  of  this  activity. 
John  uses  jigs,  7-inch  diving  jerkbaits 
and  deep-diving  crankbaits.  White  jigs 
are  standard  for  stripers  everywhere,  and 
plug  colors  should  mimic  the  silvery 
colors  of  alewives  and  shad.  However,  I 
have  also  found  that  a black  jerkbait  is  a 
surprisingly  good  choice. 


In  the  main  spring  season,  John  likes 
to  cast  these  baits  to  marauding  stripers. 
His  tackle  consists  of  a medium-heavy 
rod  with  either  a spinning  or  conven- 
tional reel  with  a 5;1  ratio  and  10-  or 
12-pound  test. 

I knew  of  the  importance  of  careful 
boat  handling  when  dealing  with  rising 
striped  bass,  but  John  hammered  the 
lesson  home. 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  catch  stripers, 
then  drive  your  boat  right  into  an  at- 
tacking school,”  he  says  with  a wry 
smile.  “This  will  put  the  fish  down  and 
you  won’t  have  to  be  bothered  taking 
them  off  the  hook.” 

When  the  stripers  start  surfacing,  if 
you  are  anywhere  in  the  area,  there’s  a 
good  chance  they’ll  eventually  come  to 
you,  particularly  in  the  large  bay  around 
the  dam.  Wait  for  them  to  arrive  and 
you  won’t  spook  the  school  with  your 
spinning  propeller. 

The  good  access  points  for  the  shank 
of  spring  are  Snyder’s  Run,  James 
Creek  and  Aitch. 

Summer 

You’Jl  have  to  contend  with  all  the 
pleasure-seekers  in  summer,  but  the 
stripers  still  bite  then.  The  area  from 
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mile  marker  15  downstream  to  the  dam 
is  where  John  fishes  in  summer. 

During  the  summer  season  there’ll 
be  a thermocline  in  the  24-  to  28-foot 
range. 

“On  the  graph  it  appears  to  be  4 feet 
thick,”  he  says. 

The  bass  tend  to  stay  down,  but 
they’ll  also  bust  bait  on  the  surface.  He 
recommends  trolling  right  on  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  thermocline.  Fre- 
quently this  is  live-bait  fishing  with 
gizzard  shad  or  store-bought  trout. 


Summer  access  points  are  James 
Creek  and  Aitch. 

Fall 

Fall  is  when  things  heat  up  again  on 
Raystown.  When  the  water  tempera- 
ture has  dropped  from  its  summer 
highs  to  the  low  60s  and  upper  50s, 
stripers  run  into  the  creeks  and  along 
the  main  river  channel. 

“Fish  will  be  everywhere,”  John  says. 

In  the  fall  the  hot  ticket  is  casting 
spoons  and  lipless  crankbaits. 


“Spooning”  is  a technique  that  an- 
glers can  use  to  catch  many  different 
species,  and  it’s  a necessity  in 
Raystown’s  deep  waters. 

Begin  by  casting  and  letting  the 
spoon  fall  to  the  bottom.  In  deep  water 
let  out  line  during  the  descent  so  the 
spoon  doesn’t  slide  back  toward  you. 
Accomplish  this  either  by  keeping  the 
bail  open  or  by  pulling  line  off 

After  the  descent,  make  a strong 
sweep  of  the  rod  from  the  nearly  hori- 
zontal to  the  nearly  vertical.  After  the 
sweep,  drop  the  rod  slowly,  picking  up 
some  slack  with  the  reel.  For  ma.ximum 
action  you  want  the  spoon  falling 
loosely  but  not  untethered. 

As  John  says,  watch  the  line  carefulh' 
because  strikes  usually  occur  on  the 
fall.  Repeat  this  pattern  until  the  spoon 
is  under  the  boat  or  the  line  is  too  short. 

In  the  fall.  I’ve  gone  from  cove  to 
cove  for  stripers.  Sometimes  after  two 
or  three  unsuccessful  locations  I find  a 
school  that  is  hot  for  the  taking. 

There  are  other  tricks,  and  learning 
them  is  part  of  the  fun  of  Raystown.  The 
other  part  is  doing  battle  with  a fish 
whose  body  is  too  big  for  your  biggest 
net  and  that  doesn’t  know  exactly  when 
to  quit.O 
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Morning  would  have  been  perfect  for  steelhead  fishing. 
Mid-November  weather  is  seldom  so  nice,  and  the 
creeks  were  in  greatshape,  just  a little  high  with  a little 
color.  Most  steelhead  move  into  the  Lake  Erie  tributar- 
ies while  flows  are  high.  Some  of  our  tributaries  are  so 
small  that  water  seeps  through  sand  and  gravel  at  the 
mouths  with  no  flow  for  steelhead.  Higher  than  normal 
flow  and  some  color  to  the  water  seem  to  relax  the 
steelhead  and  get  them  moving. 

photos  by  the  author 


jumping,  the  fight  was  prolonged.  The 
first  run  extended  through  a short, 
gentle  riffle  into  the  next  pool  down- 
stream, and  then  back  up  to  the  pool 
where  it  was  hooked  before  my  feeble 
attempt  to  follow  over  the  slippery 
rocks  took  me  far.  As  the  fish  passed  me 
on  its  way  back  upstream,  the  taut  line 
made  a hissing  noise. 

The  steelhead  finally  revealed  itself 
after  a few  shorter  runs,  a surprisingly 
modest  6-pound  fish,  silvery  and  fresh 
out  of  the  lake.  We  don’t  often  hear 
stories  about  6-pound  steelhead. 
Steelhead  stories  almost  always  focus 
on  much  bigger  fish,  although  6 
pounds  is  pretty  much  average  and  is 
well  worth  any  effort  to  get  to  the  steel- 
head creeks. 

A single  6-pound  steelhead  is  well 
worth  the  drive  from  Pittsburgh  or 
Philadelphia.  No  other  fish  are  quite 
like  them.  Each  should  be  savored  and 
appreciated.  In  fact,  the  perfect  first 
day  of  steelhead  fishing  for  any  angler 
should  include  just  one  conquered 
fish.  Too  much  action  can  make  it  a 
carnival,  which,  though  great  fun,  does 
not  allow  time  for  contemplation  and 
reflection.  We  should  appreciate  its 
great  migration  from  the  creek  where  it 
was  hatched  or  stocked  as  a smolt,  the 
perilous  journey  into  the  lake  past 
hungry  walleyes,  bass,  gulls  and  cor- 
morants, the  seasons  of  feeding  on  the 
abundant  lake  forage,  and  its  faithful 
return  to  the  creek  to  reproduce  more 
of  its  kind. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I gently  re- 
moved the  hook  from  this  fish  and  held 
its  nose  into  the  current  until  it  revived 
sufficiently  to  swim  from  my  grasp  and 
resume  its  journey. 

Rounded  sides  indicated  that  the 
fish  was  full  of  eggs,  but  it  was  too  pre- 
cious to  be  sacrificed  for  bait.  That 
could  wait  for  a severely  hooked  fish 
that  had  little  chance  of  survival.  Har- 
vesting severely  hooked  fish  is  good 
conservation  because  just  one  will 
provide  enough  skein  for  many  fishing 
trips,  and  the  flesh  is  tasty,  especially 
when  smoked. 

The  thrill  of  briefly  delaying  these 
fish  has  never  diminished  over  more 
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It  was  afternoon,  though,  before  my 
two  partners  and  I arrived  at  the  creek. 
The  water  had  become  clearer  since 
morning.  The  air  temperature  was  still 
a balmy  64  degrees.  Everyone  we 
talked  to  at  the  tackle  shop  and  in  the 
parking  lot  by  the  creek  said  it  had  been 
a great  morning,  but  fishing  had 
slowed  since  noon.  More  anglers  were 
leaving  than  staying.  That  was  not  a 
good  sign,  but  it  left  plenty  of  room  for 
us  to  fish. 

I stopped  at  a modest  pool  with  the 
hope  that  it  had  not  been  fished  as  hard 
as  the  larger,  better-looking  pools. 
Water  swirled  and  rippled  throughout 
the  pool,  so  the  bottom  was  not  visible 
except  along  the  edges.  This  might  be 
enough  to  keep  any  steelhead  in  the 
pool  relaxed.  Fishing  where  you  can’t 
see  the  bottom  requires  faith.  Fishing 
for  steelhead  you  can  see  is  tempting, 
but  knowing  that  several  other  anglers 
had  failed  at  those  fish  tipped  the 
balance. 

Pools  should  be  fished  meticu- 
lously, covering  every  inch  of  potential 
holding  water.  Short  drifts  are  best, 
keeping  the  bait  or  lure  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  rod  tip.  Rarely  is  more  than 
12  feet  of  line  beyond  the  tip  necessary 
when  the  fish  aren’t  visible,  if  a long  rod 
is  used.  The  noodle  rods  typically  used 
with  light  line  in  clear  water  measure 
about  12  feet.  The  advantages  are  natu- 
ral drifts  and  hooking  efficiency,  both 
of  which  suffer  when  more  line  is  used 
because  of  increased  bow.  Instead  of 
making  longer  casts,  move. 

My  faith  was  rewarded  after  just  a 
few  blind  drifts  when  I briefly  hooked 
a fish  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pool.  I had 
it  on  only  a couple  of  seconds,  just  long 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  the  biggest 
steelhead  I’d  hooked  in  a while,  long 
enough  to  feel  its  power.  One  of  my 
friends  saw  it,  too.  That  provided  all  of 
the  encouragement  we  needed,  if  we 
needed  any  additional  coaxing  for 
steelhead  fishing. 

My  first  solid  hook-up  came  in  the 
swirling  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
drift.  This  fish  wallowed  near  the  sur- 
face frequently,  but  never  jumped. 
Without  expending  its  energy  by 
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than  30  years  of  fishing  for  them.  Of  course,  anglers 
come  from  far  and  wide  to  fish  the  Lake  Erie  tributar- 
ies. They  would  be  fools  not  to  come.  This  fishing  is 
one  of  the  great  thrills  of  any  angler’s  life. 
Pennsylvania’s  steelhead  fishery  ranks  with  the  best, 
evidenced  by  license  plates  from  all  over  the  country 
along  the  roads  that  cross  and  parallel  the  tributaries. 

Time  passes  so  quickly  on  the  tributaries.  When  I 
noticed  that  the  clear  sky  had  disappeared,  I checked 
my  pocket  watch.  It  was  4 p.m.  and  should  not  have 
been  so  dark.  I commented  on  that  to  my  friend,  who 
reminded  me  that  a snowstorm  was  on  the  way.  Al- 
though it  was  still  warm  and  calm  on  the  creek,  the 
small  treetop  limbs  were  starting  to  bend. 

I had  been  fortunate.  Those  few  anglers  who  had 
remained  on  the  creek,  other  than  my  two  friends,  all 
left  and  stopped  to  compare  notes  when  they  passed. 
None  had  hooked  fish  through  the  afternoon.  They  all 
appeared  to  be  serious  steelhead  anglers,  judging  from 
their  long,  limber  rods  and  light  line.  They  all  had  been 
doing  the  same  thing  I was  doing,  drifting  egg  skein. 

Skein  is  the  most  popular  steelhead  bait.  But  since 
steelhead  see  so  much  of  it  once  they  get  into  the 
creeks,  carrying  other  baits  often  pays.  During  fall, 
live  shiners,  or  even  sometimes  nightcrawlers,  may 
tempt  those  fish  that  have  been  stung  by  skein.  Dur- 
ing winter,  grubs  can  be  very  effective.  Then  there  are 
various  artificial  lures,  including  flies  that  supposedly 
mimic  the  same  things  used  as  bait.  Small,  black 
marabou  jigs  catch  a lot  of  steelhead,  although  those 
fish  often  appear  to  be  hooked  outside  the  mouth. 
Small  wobblers  and  spoons  can  be  effective,  espe- 
cially in  colored  water,  but  use  single  hooks  to  avoid 
snagging  fish. 

Probably  more  important  than  specific  baits  or 
lures,  however,  is  light  line,  especially  while  the  wa- 
ter is  clear.  Anything  heavier  than  4-pound  test  is 
strictly  for  colored  water.  Fluorocarbon  lines, 
which  are  less  visible  underwater  than  monofila- 
ment lines,  have  become  quite  popular  among  seri- 
ous steelhead  anglers.  These  high-tech  lines  present  a 
couple  of  serious  problems,  though.  They  tend  to 
break  much  closer  to  their  rated  strength  than  most 
monofilament  lines.  Monofilament  lines  rated  at  4- 
pound  test  generally  test  closer  to  6 pounds.  Knots 
must  be  perfect.  To  reduce  friction,  lubricate  fluoro- 
carbon line  with  saliva  before  snugging  knots.  That’s 
also  a good  idea  to  use  with  monofilament.  Then,  if  the 
knot  doesn’t  look  perfect  when  it’s  snugged,  cut  and 
retie.  A bad  knot  might  reduce  4-pound-test  fluorocar- 
bon to  4-ounce  strength. 

Soon  after  the  last  angler  passed  by,  there  was  a mi- 
nor flurry  of  activity.  Two  steelhead  threw  the  hook  on 
first  jumps,  which  is  reward  enough  for  a day  of  fishing. 


Biggest  Threat 
to  Steelheading 


Access  to  the  creeks  is  the 
most  critical  factor  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  steelhead 
fishing.  Each  year  more  land  is 
posted.  Stay  off  posted  land, 
do  not  block  driveways  and 
farm  lanes,  and  pick  up  the 
trash  left  by  others.  Mind  your 
manners  and  remind  friends  to 
do  the  same. — MB. 


A third  was  hooked  better.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  changing  weather  that  incited  it. 
This  fish  was  more  inclined  to  jump 
than  the  first  I had  caught,  clearing  the 
water  several  times  by  a couple  of  feet. 


Still,  it  had  the  energy  for  a few  strong 
runs.  Even  in  the  rapidly  dimming 
light,  I could  see  that  this  fish,  a male, 
had  much  more  color  than  the  first,  the 
rich  purple-pink  along  the  lateral  line 
starting  on  the  gill  plate  and  extending 
nearly  all  the  way  to  the  tail.  1 admired 
it  before  releasing  its  tail  from  my  grip. 

Maybe  1 might  have  hooked  another. 
But  it  is  good  to  end  a day  by  releasing 
a steelhead,  and  much  better  to  finish 
dry  than  trudging  back  to  the  truck 
soaked. 

The  storm  approached  from  the 
southeast  with  dark,  rolling,  ominous 
clouds  that  soon  produced  odd,  bluish 
lightning,  which  sometimes  occurs 
during  winter.  Rain  was  merely  pitter- 
pattering  as  we  gathered  our  gang  of 
three  in  the  parking  lot.  Fifteen  min- 
utes later  when  we  stopped  for  dinner  at 
a local  restaurant,  it  had  grown  to  a 
deluge  that  would  become  heavy  snow 
during  the  night.  That  snow  would  melt 
eventuallv,  bringing  in  new  waves  of 
fresh  steelhead  from  Fake  Erie.  Q 


Effort 


Worth 


Are 


THE 


A single  6-pound  steelhead  is  well  worth  the  drive  from  Pittsburgh  or  Philadelphia. 
No  other  fish  are  quite  like  steelhead.  Each  should  be  savored  and  appreciated.  In 
fact,  the  perfect  first  day  of  steelhead  fishing  for  any  angler  should  include  just  one 
conquered  fish. 
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and  the 
Paradoxes 
of  Survival 


by  Art  Michaels 

Just  before  I released  a big  walleye  I had  caught,  I 
studied  its  eyes  close-up  and  pondered  their  importance. 

I realized  that  when  a gamefish  like  a walleye  attacks  a 
baitfish,  the  predator,  viewing  the  baitfish's  eyes,  in- 
stantly discerns  the  target's  size  and  shape.  By  looking 
at  the  eyes,  a predator  also  estimates  the  baitfish's 
speed  and  direction  in  which  it's  swimming.  After  myste- 
riously and  instinctively  weighing  these  observations,  the 
predator  can  attack  with  deadly  precision.  In  addition, 
injuring  a baitfish's  eyes  makes  the  outcome  of  a 
predator's  second  attack  a certainty. 


While  looking  into  the  walleye’s  eyes, 
I also  understood  its  paradoxes  of  sur- 
vival— ironies  that  apply  to  all  fish;  First, 
through  the  eons  of  time,  the  impor- 
tance of  a fish’s  eyes  to  its  survival  made 
the  eyes  the  hardest  organ  to  disguise. 
Thus,  a fish’s  eyes  are  generally  its  most 
vital  and  yet  most  vulnerable  sensory 
organs.  Second,  a fish’s  eyes  make  it 
both  predator  and  prey  at  the  same  time. 

A fish’s  eyes,  like  ours,  collect  and 
reflect  light,  and  in  the  prey’s  case,  that 
can  be  a beacon  to  predators.  Lures  and 
flies  often  include  brightly  reflective 
materials,  but  in  the  water’s  dimness,  a 
lurking  predator’s  attack  can  be  guided 
by  the  only  reflection  it  might  see;  The 
light  reflected  in  the  target’s  eyes. 

Swallowing  prey  head-first  is  easier 
than  engulfing  prey  differently,  so  a 
predator  ultimately  tries  to  attack  the 
prey’s  head  for  quick  consumption.  But 
nature  knows  how  vital  the  eyes  are  both 
to  attacking  and  to  surviving  an  attack. 
The  large  dark  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
saltwater  redfish’s  tail,  a similar  dark 
spot  on  Pennsylvania’s  endangered 
howfin,  and  the  dark  spots  on  the  tails  of 
some  reef  fish  could  be  “false  eyes,” 
nature’s  way  of  fooling  an  attacker  into 
striking  the  wrong  place.  Or  during  the 
split  second  of  a predator’s  indecision 
about  which  spot  is  the  eye,  the  prey 
could  get  away. 
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A pumpkinseed  and  other  sunfish’s 
gill  flaps,  a brown  trout’s  dark  spots,  a 
brook  trout’s  light  spots,  and  even  the 
dark  shoulder  spots  of  several  shad  spe- 
cies are  similar  feints.  The  yellow  dots 
of  the  spotted  salamander,  the  red-spot- 
ted newt’s  spots,  the  markings  of  some 
frogs  and  toads,  and  the  wing  markings 
of  some  butterflies  and  other  insects 
could  also  be  viewed  as  such  gambits. 

For  these  reasons,  flies  and  lures  with 
big,  vivid  eyes  can  be  especially  attrac- 
tive to  gamefish.  Lures  with  eyes  are 
better  fish-catchers  than  are  offerings 
that  imitate  a baitfish’s  shape  and  color 
but  don’t  include  its  eyes.  A predator 
might  even  identify  some  fish-imitating 
lures  and  certain  flies  without  eyes  as 
fakes. 

Some  early  flies  designed  to  catch 
Atlantic  salmon  were  originally  tied 
with  jungle  cock  eyes — small,  bright 
feather  tips,  called  “nails,”  with  dark 
spots  on  them  that  simulate  eyes. 
When  importing  jungle  cock  eyes  from 
endangered  birds  became  illegal,  plas- 
tic imitations  appeared  on  the  market. 
Today,  fly-tiers  still  use  jungle  cock  eyes 
bred  from  domestic  (legal)  birds  and 
other  jungle  cock  eye  imitations. 

Fly-tiers  and  lure-makers  today  have 
many  more  options  for  adding  eyes  to 
their  creations.  In  fact,  fly-tying  and 
lure-making  supply  retailers  often  list 
eye  materials  separately  in  their  cata- 
logs because  there  are  so  many  choices. 


There  are  lead  or  brass  hourglass  or 
barbell-style  eyes  in  various  sizes. 
These  eyes  straddle  the  hook  shank  and 
are  tied  in  place.  Aluminum  eyes  are 
similar  and  can  be  used  when  you 
don’t  want  to  add  too  much  weight  to 
your  fly.  Bead-chain  eyes  can  be  ap- 
plied to  flies  in  the  same  way  you’d  ap- 
ply hourglass  eyes.  You  can  also  place 
strung  plastic  beads  for  crafts  on  flies, 
nymphs  and  crustacean  patterns. 

Stick-on  eyes  and  molded  “3-D”  eyes 
in  bright  colors  with  black  pupils  can 
also  be  applied  to  streamers  and  bugs. 
Bend  flat  adhesive  eyes  to  shape  and 
then  glue  them  in  place.  These  eyes 
also  work  well  on  crankbaits.  There  are 
nickel  and  brass  beads  molded  espe- 
cially to  fill  a lure’s  eye  sockets. 

“Doll  eyes”  feature  a molded  black 
eye  that  moves  against  a white  back- 
ground. Doll  eyes  can  help  a lure  float 
because  the  pupils  move  in  air-tight 
plastic  chambers.  The  movement 
makes  noise,  which  might  also  attract 
fish.  You  can  also  secure  monofila- 
ment line  of  about  30-pound  test  or 
heavier  to  a fly  and  evenly  singe  the  tips 
to  form  eyeballs.  Use  a permanent  felt- 
tipped  marker  to  color  the  mono  be- 
fore singeing.  Melted  mono  eyes  are 
also  available  commercially. 

Painting  eyes  on  lures  can  also  pro- 
duce some  alluring  effects.  Use  the 
heads  of  different  sized  finishing  nails 
to  create  eyes — larger  heads  first  for  the 


Flies  and  lures  with 
big,  vivid  eyes  can  be 
especially  attractive 
to  gamefish.  Lures 
with  eyes  are  better 
fish-catchers  than  are 
offerings  that  imitate 
a baitfish's  shape  and 
color  but  don't 
include  its  eyes. 

irises  and  smaller  heads  for  pupils, 
both  with  contrasting  paint  colors.  It 
takes  practice  to  make  perfectly  crisp, 
round  irises  and  pupils,  and  he  sure  to 
let  the  irises’  first  coat  of  paint  dry 
completely  before  adding  the  pupils. 

Next  time  you  catch  a fish,  look  into 
its  eyes  and  acknowledge  the  fish’s  per- 
severance, determination  and  despera- 
tion. You  might  also  see,  as  I saw  in  the 
walleye’s  eyes,  the  fish’s  parado.xes  of 
survival:  It’s  most  vital  sensory  organs 
are  its  most  vulnerable,  and  the  eyes 
make  it  both  predator  and  prey  at  the 
same  time. 

As  fly-tiers  and  lure-makers,  cap- 
turing these  qualities  by  placing  dis- 
tinctive eyes  onto  our  creations  would 
surely  elicit  more  strikes. O 


I was,  and  still  am,  a river  bass  fisherman. 

Back  in  the  early  1970s,  my  first  life  jacket  was  a $2  kapok  orange 
yoke-type.  I never  wore  the  thing.  In  fact,  I used  to  wedge  it 
against  my  gas  can  so  that  the  can  wouldn't  rattle  and  scare  the 
fish  when  I was  running  my  motor.  It  was  legal,  and  on  a couple 
of  occasions  I showed  it  to  waterways  conservation  officers  so 
they  wouldn't  bother  me.  I had  all  the  typical  excuses  for  not 
wearing  a life  jacket:  It  didn't  fit  well,  and  it  was  ugly  and  very 
uncool.  Besides,  I could  swim,  so  why  would  I need  to  wear  one? 

On  a fishing  trip  in  the  mid-1980s  I 


had  a close  call.  I was  wading  among 
the  rocks,  fishing  for  smallmouth  bass, 
when  I stepped  into  a hole  in  the  river. 
I ended  up  trying  to  swim  with  my  fish- 
ing rod  in  one  hand  with  a stringer 
hanging  from  my  belt  (the  stringer 
managed  to  wrap  itself  around  my 
legs).  I made  it  to  safety  but  lost  my 
rod.  After  that,  I have  always  worn  a life 
jacket  on  or  in  the  water. 

I use  several  models,  depending  on 
what  kind  of  boating  I am  doing.  The 
vest  1 use  the  most  is  the  camouflage 
one  I wear  when  I’m  fishing  from  a 
boat  or  wading.  It  has  four  pockets  and 
is  adjustable  so  it  fits  over  a coat  or  a T- 
shirt.  The  pockets  come  in  handy  for 
carrying  a plug  box,  a pair  of  pliers  and 
other  useful  items.  The  large  armholes 
give  me  all  the  mobility  I need  and 
make  this  unit  very  comfortable.  It  is 
a foam  vest.  On  several  occasions  the 
vest  has  kept  me  warm  in  an  early 
morning  breeze  and  toward  evening  as 
I waded  the  shallow  Susquehanna 
River  in  the  Harrisburg  area.  One  of 
the  best  features  about  this  vest  is  its 


cost,  about  $35,  less  than  a third  of  the 
price  of  my  last  fishing  reel.  The  very 
best  thing  about  this  vest  is  that  it  can 
save  my  life. 

Safety 

One  of  my  jobs  with  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  is  to  review  all  boating 
accidents.  I have  done  this  for  the  last 


17  years.  Since  1988,  221  people  have 
died  in  boating  accidents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Many  were  anglers.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  people  drowned. 
Some  80  percent  of  them  were  not 
wearing  a life  jacket  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  that  resulted  in  their  death. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  these 
people  would  still  be  with  us  today  if 
they  had  just  worn  a life  jacket.  These 
statistics  do  not  include  the  anglers 
who  drowned  while  wading  or  the 
people  who  simply  fell  in  the  water 
from  the  bank. 

The  single  most  important  piece  of 
equipment  on  a boat  is  a life  jacket, 
and  it  doesn’t  work  if  you  don’t  wear  it. 
Also,  as  adults  we  need  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  kids.  My  seven-year-old 
son,  Joe,  has  his  own,  very  cool  PFD.  He 
thinks  life  jackets  are  just  like  seat  belts 
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in  a car,  and  he  is  always  pointing  out  to 
me  those  in  boats  who  are  not  wearing 
their  life  jackets. 


Proper  fit  is  important,  especially  for 
children,  whose  sizes  may  change  from 
season  to  season.  Do  not  try  to  put  an 
adult-sized  PFD  on  a child. 

Cold  facts 

Cold  water  (less  than  70  degrees)  is 
one  of  the  biggest  reasons  an  angler 
can  get  in  trouble  when  not  wearing 
a life  jacket.  A sudden  fall  into  the 
water  often  triggers  a reflexive  torso 
gasp.  This  gasp  reflex  is  like  stepping 
into  a shower  that  has  unexpectedly 
cold  water.  Gasping  is  a very  bad 
thing  when  your  head  is  underwater, 
and  if  you  are  not  wearing  a life 
jacket,  it  is  often  fatal. 

Another  danger  in  cold  water  is  hy- 
pothermia, the  lowering  of  the  body’s 
core  temperature,  a dangerous  condi- 
tion. Cold  water  cools  your  body  25 
times  faster  than  air  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. A life  jacket  can  keep  you 
afloat  and  warm  long  enough  for  help 
to  arrive. 

The  law 

The  law  for  life  jackets  (personal  flo- 
tation devices,  or  PFDs)  is  simple.  Ev- 
ery boat  has  to  have  one  “wearable”  PFD 
on  board  for  each  person.  PFDs  have  to 
be  the  proper  size  and  they  should  fit 
“snugly”  so  they  don’t  come  off  in  the 
water.  Life  jackets  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Coast  Guard  (almost  all  of  them 
are).  They  have  to  be  in  good  condition 
(no  rips,  tears,  missing  buckles,  etc.) 
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and  “readily  accessible.”  This  means 
they  have  to  be  within  arm’s  reach  and 
ready  to  wear.  The  jacket  is  not  readily 
accessible  if  it  is  still  in  its  original  wrap- 
ping. 

Boats  16  feet  in  length  or  longer 
must  also  have  at  least  one  “throwable” 
device  on  board.  Most  boaters  carry  a 
seat  cushion  for  this  purpose.  This  has 
to  be  “immediately  available,”  which 
means  it  must  be  within  arm’s  reach. 
Most  boaters  sit  on  them.  They  are  low- 
cost  items,  usually  less  than  $10. 

Children  12  years  of  age  and  younger 
are  required  to  wear  a life  jacket  on  all 
motorboats  20  feet  in  length  or  less  and 
on  all  canoes  and  kayaks  when  the  boat 
is  underway.  This  includes  drifting 
boats. 

For  more  information  on  boating 
laws,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  main  page  click  on  “Boating.” 
The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  mail 
anyone  a copy  of  the  Boating  Handbook 
as  well.  Email  the  Commission  at  ra- 
be@state.pa.us  or  call  toll-free  1-888- 
PA-FISH-1. 

Inflatables 


The  new  inflatable  vests  are  great  for 
anglers  and  boaters.  There  are  several 
kinds  available.  They  are  a bit  pricey, 
but  well  worth  it.  They  are  more  com- 
fortable on  a hot  day  than  traditional 
foam  vests,  and  they  still  provide  a lot  of 
flotation  when  inflated.  There  are  sus- 
pender types,  belt  packs,  belts 


and  combination  foam-and-intlatable 
vests.  All  are  Coast  Guard  approved. 
They  are  available  with  manual  infla- 
tion only,  or  manual  and  automatic. 
The  automatics  are  nice  because  if  you 
fall  into  the  water,  they  inflate  them- 
selves without  the  wearer  having  to  pull 
the  lanyard  (ripcord).  You  can  also  pull 
the  ripcord  and  inflate  them  as  you 
would  inflate  manual  models.  The  saf- 
est models  are  the  suspender  types  be- 
cause you  don’t  have  to  put  the  unit 
over  your  head  after  it  inflates.  Our 
officers  wear  the  suspender  inflatables 
and  they  love  them.  After  use,  the  unit 
has  to  be  rearmed  with  a new  C02  car- 
tridge, available  from  the  manufacturer. 

Other  PFDs 

A lot  of  the  manufacturers  offer 
lighter-weight  life  jackets  with  the  an- 
gler in  mind.  Many  have  web,  mesh  or 
suspender  tops,  keeping  you  cool.  Life 
jackets  seem  to  come  in  every  color  and 
pattern.  You  can  get  a camouflage  float 
coat  or  jacket  that  is  ideal  for  duck  hunt- 
ing and  other  cold-water  sports.  Pad- 
dling vests  are  now  available  for 
anglers.  The  unit  I have  has  a pocket 
and  has  more  flotation  than  the  t)y)ical 
fishing  vest.  Paddling  PFDs  are  de- 
signed for  use  in  swifter  or  rougher 
water,  where  more  flotation  is  needed. 
The  more  flotation,  the  higher  your 
head  will  be  held  out  of  the  water,  and  I 
want  a lot  of  me  sticking  out  of  the  wa- 
ter so  I can  breathe! 

Finally,  life  jackets  make  great  gifts 
because  they  show  you  care.  The  holi- 
days are  coming  and  even  though  it’s  the 
“off-season,”  at  your  local  boat  dealer, 
outfitter  or  sporting  goods  store  you  can 
find  a nice  life  jacket  for  that  special 
someone.  Another  good  way  to  find  the 
perfect  lifejacket  is  to  shop  online.  \’isit 
the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  and  click  on 
“Boating.”  Under  “Safety  & Education” 
click  on  “PFD  Information.”  There  is  a 
list  of  all  PFD  manufacturers  that  1 
could  identify.  Stearns,  Extrasport, 
Mustang  and  Sospenders  all  produce 
angler  vests  or  inflatables.  You  can  e\'en 
get  a PFD  for  your  pet.  Most  compa- 
nies will  let  you  buy  online.  O 
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Chances  are,  you  or  someone  you 
know  has  used  an  online  auction  either 
to  sell  or  buy  an  item.  Although  origi- 
nally limited  to  small  items  that  were 
sent  through  the  mail,  many  of  these 
online  services  now  list  cars,  houses  and 
boats  of  all  sizes. 

If  you  are  considering  buying  a wa- 
tercraft through  an  online  auction,  re- 
member that  there  are  specific 
requirements  for  registration  and  ti- 
tling of  watercraft  used  on  Common- 
wealth waters. 

Boats  that  must  be  registered  in- 
clude: 

Any  boat  powered  by  a gasoline, 
diesel  or  electric  motor. 

Vessels  documented  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  recreational  purposes. 

Boats  such  as  sailboats  that  use 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel  or  electric  motors 
for  auxiliary  power. 

Unpowered  vessels  are  not  required 
to  be  registered.  However,  registration 
or  a launch  permit  is  required  if  the 
vessel  is  to  be  used  at  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission access  areas  or  lakes,  or  at  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Bureau  of  State  Parks  and 
Bureau  of  Forestry  areas. 

Boats  that  must  be  titled  include: 

Any  vessel  of  model  year  1997  or 
newer  powered  by  an  inboard  motor, 
including  personal  watercraft. 

Any  vessel  of  model  year  1997  or 
newer  powered  by  an  outboard  motor 
that  is  14  feet  or  longer  in  length. 


Any  vessel  currently  titled  in  PA, 
regardless  of  size  and  type  of  motor. 

Any  vessel  currently  titled  in  any 
other  state,  regardless  of  size  and  type  of 
motor. 

Once  a vessel  has  been  titled,  it  must 
remain  titled  by  all  future  owners. 

Keeping  these  requirements  in 
mind,  anyone  who  purchases  a water- 
craft needs  to  obtain  the  documenta- 
tion necessary  to  complete  the 
registration  process.  This  is  especially 
important  for  anyone  who  purchases  a 
watercraft  from  someone  who  may  not 
be  available  to  provide  any  missing 
documentation  at  a later  date,  such  as  a 
seller  from  an  online  auction. 

What  you  need  depends  on  whether 
you  are  purchasing  a new  vessel,  one 
that  has  never  been  registered,  or  a used 
vessel.  All  requests  for  registration  and 
title  are  submitted  via  PFBC  Form 
REV-336,  “Application  for  Pennsylva- 
nia Boat  Registration  and/or  Boat  Title.” 
This  form  is  available  from  Commis- 
sion offices,  the  Commission  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  authorized 
registration  agents.  See  the 
Commission’s  web  site  for  a complete 
list  of  agents. 

All  requests  for  new  registrations 
must  also  include  a properly  transferred 
title,  from  PA  or  from  another  state,  or 
the  manufacturer’s  certificate  of  origin 
and  a copy  of  the  bill  of  sale.  To  transfer 
ownership  of  a used  vessel,  the  last  reg- 
istered owner  and  the  applicant  must 


complete  and  sign  form  REV-336. 
However,  a bill  of  sale  signed  by  the  last 
registered  owner  may  be  substituted  for 
the  seller’s  signature  on  the  REV-336. 

Transferring  a watercraft  title  is  the 
same  as  transferring  a car  title.  The 
seller  must  sign  the  back  of  the  title  and 
have  it  notarized.  The  buyer  must  then 
complete  the  required  blocks,  sign  the 
title  and  submit  it  with  form  REV-336. 

Sales  tax 

Proof  of  payment  of  sales  tax,  6 per- 
cent for  most  of  PA  and  7 percent  for 
residents  of  Allegheny  and  Philadel- 
phia counties,  must  be  submitted  be- 
fore any  motorboat  can  be  registered  or 
titled.  If  sales  tax  was  not  paid  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  it  will  be  collected  at 
the  time  of  registration  or  titling. 

Submitting  an  application  for  regis- 
tration without  the  required  documen- 
tation will  delay  the  issuance  of  final 
registration.  If  that  were  to  happen,  you 
may  risk  having  any  temporary  regis- 
tration expire  before  the  process  has 
been  completed.  Should  that  happen, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  operate  the 
watercraft  until  the  registration  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Commission. 

Before  you  bid  on  a boat  in  an  online 
auction,  confirm  with  the  seller  the 
availability  of  any  necessary  docu- 
ments. Also  confirm  with  the  seller 
any  other  transactions  required  to 
complete  the  sale  in  Pennsylvania.O 
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"I  bet  you  a cup  of  coffee  and  a piece  of  pie 


"You're  on!"  Replied 

fishing  buddy  Kneal  Wiegel,  a second- 
generation  Allegheny  River  rat  and 
owner  of  a local  boat  dealership.  “You 
lure  me  out  on  the  river  in  December 
to  fish  smallmouths  when  everyone 
knows  only  walleyes  bite  in  water  this 
cold.  Then,  instead  of  rigging  one  of 
these  excellent  river  chubs  that  I ‘bor- 
rowed’ from  my  brother’s  bait  box,  you 
insist  on  fishing  an  artificial  lure  and 
claim  it’s  going  to  outfish  live  bait. 
That’s  being  a little  cocky,  or  crazy.  Let 
me  say  this. . .1  like  my  coffee  black  and 
1 want  a scoop  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on 
that  slice  of  warm  Dutch  apple.” 

I hadn’t  intended  to  sound  arrogant, 
although  I will  concede  to  being  a bit 
crazy  and  at  times  a touch  competitive 
when  it  comes  to  fishing.  Nor  am  I a 
gambler.  But  making  a friendly  wager 
for  dessert  on  this  day  was  a sure  thing. 

During  recent  weeks,  I had  encoun- 
tered smallies  stacked  in  apparent 
wintering  holes  on  the  Allegheny,  and 
they  were  feeding  on  a predictable 
schedule.  The  weather  and  water  con- 
ditions had  remained  stable,  and  I was 
optimistic  that  we  were  going  to  catch 
bass  that  day.  So  optimistic  was  I that  I 
even  persuaded  my  wife  to  take  a day  of 
vacation  to  join  us.  If  I failed  to  pro- 
duce, I would  feel  the  heat  from  several 
directions. 


Our  planned  ramp  departure  coin- 
cided with  the  mid-morning  bite.  We 
anchored  within  an  easy  cast  of  a 
breakline  where  smallies  had  been  mov- 
ing twice  a day  to  eat.  I explained  to  my 
boat  mates  where  to  place  casts  so  that 
either  their  live  bait  or  jigs  would  drift 
into  the  pocket.  While  Kneal  scooped  a 
red-tail  chub  from  the  bait  bucket  and 
my  wife  dosed  her  tube  jig  with  garlic 
scent,  I was  already  firing  a cast  to  the 
current  break  that  brushed  a steep 
dropoff  on  a submerged  gravel  bar. 

My  scented  stickworm  sank  slowly 
and  drifted  into  the  pocket.  I simply  let 
it  rest  on  the  bottom  without  imparting 
any  action.  I began  to  count  quietly  to 
myself.  At  “one-thousand  five”  I felt  a 
slight  tick  and  the  line  began  to  move.  I 
responded  with  a sweeping  hookset,  and 
the  first  smallmouth  of  the  day  immedi- 
ately went  airborne — even  though  the 
water  temperature  was  in  the  low  40s. 
Got  to  love  those  river  smallies! 

Cold-water  adjustments 

When  I was  a youngster  just  getting 
into  fishing,  a local  river  fisherman  told 
me  that  smallmouths  could  not  be 
caught  in  cold  water.  He  claimed  bass 
quit  eating  when  water  temperatures 
dropped  much  below  50  degrees,  and 
walleyes  took  up  the  slack.  Over  the 
years  I learned  that  the  old-timer’s  opin- 
ion was  inaccurate. 


Nowadays,  knowledgeable  anglers 
understand  that  bass  continue  to  eat  as 
water  temperatures  drop,  although  the 
frequency  and  amount  of  food  intake 
lessens.  However,  with  water  tem- 
peratures in  the  mid-30s,  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  has  likely  been 
reached:  The  effort  expended  to  catch 
a single  smallmouth  may  not  be 
worth  it. 

Furthermore,  river  bass  change  loca- 
tions in  the  late  fall,  moving  from  shal- 
lower and  stronger  current-flow  areas 
to  relatively  deeper  and  slower  current- 
flow  areas.  In  December,  it  is  unlikely 
you  will  catch  bass  in  the  areas  that 
produced  through  the  summer.  For 
some  bass,  the  location  change  may  be 
a hundred  yards,  but  for  others  the 
change  may  be  measured  in  miles. 

To  catch  a 
chilled  smallmouth 

First,  you  don’t  catch  smallmouths 
in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  by  staying 
home  or  going  Christmas  shopping. 
You  have  to  get  your  line  wet,  which 
means  you  are  probably  going  to  get 
cold  fingers  and  rosy  cheeks.  But  if  you 
dress  appropriately  in  layers  topped 
with  a windproof  and  water-resistant 
shell,  the  rest  of  your  body  should  be 
just  fine!  Always  wear  your  PFD. 

Second,  fishing  without  a boat  dur- 
ing this  time  of  year  is  a major  handi- 
cap on  most  river  sections.  Sure,  there 
may  be  a key  bass  winter-over  spot  in 
your  river  that  shore  anglers  can  reach 
from  the  bank,  but  those  areas  are 
surely  limited.  Persuade  a buddy  who 
has  a boat  that  fishing  for  smallies  in 
late  November  and  into  December  is 
more  energizing  than  sitting  in  front  of 
the  television! 

Next,  you  can  leave  the  live  bait  at 
home — at  least  most  of  the  time.  The 
serious  river  smallmouth  angler  has 
complete  confidence  in  a minimal 
selection  of  lures  for  cold-water  bass. 
In  my  experience,  when  fishing  live 
preyfish  in  the  late  fall,  you  end  up 
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catching  incidental  walleyes,  muskies, 
pike  and  smaller  bass.  That’s  fine  if  you 
are  simply  fishing  for  whatever  is  biting. 
But  if  your  sights  are  set  on  quality 
smallmouth  bass,  go  with  selected  arti- 
ficial lures. 

Finally,  Commonwealth  rivers  typi- 
cally run  slightly  higher  and  slightly 
more  otf-color  in  the  late  fall  than  in  the 
summer.  This  isn’t  a bad  thing.  But 
when  a river  turns  the  color  of  chocolate 
milk,  smallmouth  success  takes  a nose 
dive.  High,  muddy  water  is  not  a good 
thing.  In  this  case,  consider  that  Christ- 
mas shopping  you  still  have  to  do! 

Fantastic  five 

With  water  temperatures  between 
the  high  40s  and  mid-3()s,  a limited 
number  of  lures  are  in  play  for 
smallmouths.  I routinely  carry  only  a 
handful  of  baits  this  time  of  year: 

Tube  jigs.  Tubes  are  arguably  the 
most  universal  lures  for  river 
smallmouths  in  any  season.  I’ve  caught 
smallies  on  tubes  with  water  tempera- 
tures in  the  30s.  Fished  on  an  insert 


jighead  weighing  between  1 /8-ounce 
and  5/ 16-ounce  and  available  in  an 
unbelievable  array  of  colors,  a 3.5-inch 
or  4-inch  tube  can  represent  whatever 
smallmouths  are  feeding  on  at  the 
time.  The  tube  jig,  like  any  jig  presen- 
tation in  a river,  should  be  fished  with 
the  current  flow.  Make  quartering 
casts  upstream,  and  let  the  bait  be  swept 
along  with  the  current.  Use  a heavy 
enough  head  so  that  it  just  lightly  ticks 
the  bottom  occasionally.  My  favorite 
colors  vary  depending  mainly  on  water 
color:  Smoke-purple  flake  or  water- 
melon for  clear  water,  golden  shiner 
(black  back/gold-flake  sides)  or  green 
pumpkin  for  average  or  normal  clarity, 
and  dark  pumpkin  with  chartreuse  tail 
for  dingy  water. 

Action-tail  grub.  This  category 
covers  both  the  curl -tail  and  shad-tail 
versions  of  popular  brand-name  grubs. 
1 go  to  an  action  tail  when  I want  to 
swim  a soft  plastic  off  the  bottom,  sort 
of  tike  slow-rolling  a spinnerbait. 
When  the  water  turns  dingy,  I opt  for  5- 
inch  larger-profile  grubs  in  darker  col- 
ors with  chartreuse  or  orange  tails. 


Soft  sticks.  This  grouping  includes 
the  blunt-end  stickworm  and  fish- 
shaped soft  jerkbait.  Many  anglers  rec- 
ognize the  soft  jerkbait  as  an  incredible 
surface  and  sub-surface  jerk  lure  when 
water  temperature  is  above  50  degrees. 
But  few  anglers  fish  it  once  the  water 
temperature  dips  into  the  40s.  Yet,  the 
soft  jerkbait  and  the  salty  stickworm  are 
fantastic  for  a cold-water  do-nothing 
deadstick  drift.  Rig  a baitfish-colored 
4-inch  stickworm  on  a 2/0  wide-gap 
hook  or  a 5-inch  to  6-inch  soft  jerk  on 
a 3/0  hook.  To  make  the  soft  plastic  sink 
faster,  insert  a nail  weight  into  the  body 
or  crimp  a splitshot  onto  the  line.  Cast 
the  lure  slightly  upstream  of  the  target 
area,  allowing  the  stick  to  drift  to  the 
bottom.  Do  nothing.  Wait  60  seconds 
for  a pickup.  If  there  are  no  takers,  reel 
in  and  redirect  the  cast  so  that  the  lure 
takes  a slightly  different  path. 

Suspending  jerkbait.  These 
hardbody  minnow  baits  have  a reputa- 
tion for  catching  bass  in  lakes  during 
early  spring.  They  are  every  bit  as  etfec- 
tive  on  rivers  in  the  late  fall  for  depths  to 
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6 feet  and  water  temps  to  about  40  de- 
grees, perhaps  slightly  colder  under 
some  circumstances.  Cast  out,  wind 
the  jerkbait  below  the  surface  and  be- 
gin a pull-pause  retrieve.  The  burst  of 
flash  and  movement  followed  by  the 
suspended  pause  resembles  an  injured 
or  stunned  baitfish.  This  drives 
smallies  wild.  Don’t  get  over-eager  in 
working  this  lure — it’s  the  pause  that 
triggers  strikes,  and  the  longer  you  can 
withstand  the  temptation  to  pull  or  jerk 
the  bait,  the  more  strikes  you  will  get  in 
cold  water.  Also,  some  brand-name 
lures  in  this  category  perform  much 
better  than  others.  So  if  you  acquire  a 
dud,  don’t  give  up  on  suspending 
jerkbaits — sample  several  brands. 

• Hair  jigs.  Hair  jigs  are  the  “go-to” 
lure  for  hardcore  smallmouth  anglers 
during  the  coldest  part  of  the  fishing 
season.  Hair-jig  presentations  are  very 
much  a bottom-contouring  pull-pause 
retrieve.  Quality  hair  jigs  in  weights 
from  5/32-ounce  to  3/16-ounce  have 
an  undulating  swimming  action  in  the 
water.  They  very  much  look  alive.  Hair 
experts  on  the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  rivers  favor  brown,  olive 
or  basic-black  jigs.  Commercially 
available  quality  hair  jigs  are  a rare 
commodity.  You  will  not  find  good 
ones  in  a mass-merchandise  tackle 
store.  Most  hair  jig  fishermen  tie  their 
own  with  natural  rabbit,  bucktail  or 
bear  hair,  and  some  excellent  products 
are  occasionally  made  from  craft  hair. 
Never  add  scent  to  hair  jigs.  The  oily 
residue  mats  the  hair,  destroying  the 
fluid  movements. 

Keep  in  mind  that  smallmouth  bass 
are  “bunched-up”  at  this  time  of  year. 
It  takes  extra  effort  to  find  them  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  spread  out  as  in 
summer.  Therefore,  keeping  limits 
from  these  winter-over  sites  can  jeop- 
ardize quality  bass  angling  over  wide 
sections  of  a river.  Please  release  all 
bass. 

Late  fall  offers  excellent  small- 
mouth bass  fishing  on  Pennsylvania’s 
rivers.  Don’t  let  a little  cold  weather — 
or  old  thinking — keep  you  from  the 
action.  c 


An  overview  of  smallmouth  bass  seasonal  migrations  in  Penn- 
sylvania rivers  goes  something  like  this: 

During  the  summer,  active,  aggressive  smaUmouths  (that  is, 
catchable  fish)  will  be  stationed  on  current  breaks  relating  to  fast 
water,  including  runs,  chutes,  riffles  and  hardpan  lifts;  or  they'll  roam 
shallow  shoals  during  low-light  periods.  They  feed  on  a variety  of 
prey,  including  crustaceans,  insects  and  minnows. 

When  the  river  temperature  starts  to  cool  in  early  fall, 
smaUmouths  begin  to  target  baitfish  more  intently,  while  still  relat- 
ing to  relatively  fast,  shallow-water  areas.  This  "shallow-water"  feed- 
ing frenzy  generally  peaks  with  water  temps  in  the  mid-  to  low  50s. 

As  water  temperature  continues  to  drop,  smallmouth  bass  mi- 
grate to  wintering  areas.  Wintering  sites  are  characterized  by  slower 
or  deflected  flows.  These  protected  areas  include  extended  natural 
pools  (particularly  outside  bends);  dredged  sites;  "holes"  of  slightly 
deeper  water  situated  in  eddies,  downstream  of  islands  and  below 
bridge  pillars;  or  slack-water  pools  in  slower-moving  tributaries  to 
the  main  river.  Most  sites  will  have  additional  obstacles  on  the  bot- 
tom (large  boulders,  ledge  rock  outcropping,  sunken  logs)  to  break 
the  current  further  and  provide  added  cover  during  times  of  par- 
ticularly strong  flows. 

By  the  time  water  temperatures  drop  to  the  upper  40s,  a major- 
ity of  smallmouth  bass  have  vacated  fast-water  locations  and  are 
settling  in  to  slower  water  for  the  winter.  However,  cold  water  tem- 
peratures do  not  preclude  smallies  from  moving  shallow  to  feed,  as 
long  as  they  can  immediately  drop  back  to  their  sanctuary.  There- 
fore, it's  not  uncommon  to  catch  river  smallies  in  only  a few  feet  of 
water  during  stable  or  warming  trends  during  the  cold-water  period. 

When  applying  this  information  to  your  locale,  remember  that 
each  of  Pennsylvania's  major  river  systems  is  uniquely  different. 
Bottom  composition,  structure  and  wintering  depths  are  not  iden- 
tical. Furthermore,  although  smallmouth  bass  in  all  river  systems 
undergo  a similar  seasonal  progression,  the  time  will  vary  slightly 
because  weather  is  not  uniform  statewide.-/?5. 
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by  Tom  Shervinskie 


The  boys  were  young,  brothers  of  9 and  11  years  old. 


They  watched  other  anglers 
arrive  and  choose  what 
seemed  like  predetermined 
locations  around  the  pool.  It 
was  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season.  A large  pool  just  an 
hour  earlier  was  now  crowded 
with  anglers,  tackle  boxes, 
bait  containers  and  multiple 
pairs  of  hip  boots  at  eye 
level.  There  was  an  air  of 
anxiousness,  a little 
intimidation,  and  sweaty 
palm  excitement  exchanged 
in  their  glances.  Fortunately, 
their  father  provided  a refuge 
as  he  placed  two  homemade 
maple-stained,  wooden  tackle 
boxes  on  either  side  of  the 
boys  that  created  an 
unspoken  but  easily 
recognized  boundary, 
separating  all  three  from  the 
next  group  of  anglers. 


Someone  somewhere  in  the  mass  of 
now  raised  and  aimed  fishing  rods  an- 
nounced, “Eight  o’clock.”  The  tackle 
boxes  protected  the  shoreline,  but  hip 
boots  invaded  the  water  in  front  of  the 
boys.  Hooked  trout  were  splashing  on 
the  surface,  flopping  on  the  bank,  and 
guided  to  nets.  The  brothers,  however, 
were  now  relegated  to  observers  instead 


of  anglers.  At  some  point,  the  boys,  led 
by  their  father,  left  the  pool.  Now,  more 
unsure  than  ever,  the  boys  asked  if  they 
could  fish  from  a relatively  open  shore- 
line bordering  a long,  shallow  riffle. 

Each  boy  sported  a 5-foot,  solid  fiber- 
glass rod,  anchored  by  an  aging  casting 
reel  spooled  with  black  nylon  line.  The 
riffle  presented  a new  set  of  angling 
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Angling  factions 
create  separatist 
attitudes.  Separatist 
attitudes  never  result 
in  a united  effort  in 
the  angling  ranks. 

It  is  necessary  for 
anglers  to  see  the 
higpicture. 

Fishing  should  be 
accomplished  for  the 
sake  of  fishing. 

challenges.  The  hip  boots  were  gone, 
but  the  shallow  water  offered  plenty  of 
snags.  The  younger  brother  hooked  a 
trout.  The  black  nylon  line  followed  the 
fish  downstream,  the  fiberglass  rod 
arched  in  response,  and  each  brother 
gathered  as  close  to  one  fishing  rod  as 
was  possible.  Somehow  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fight,  the  reel  handle  was 
turned  in  both  directions.  One  brother 
held  the  dancing  rod  while  the  other 
tried  to  untangle  the  looped,  black  ny- 
lon from  the  reel.  After  a few  minutes, 
the  line  went  slack,  but  both  brothers 
experienced  the  fish  and  excitement  of 
the  moment.  The  impression  had  been 
created,  the  lesson,  even  though  hum- 
bling, learned.  Trout  fishing  followed 
the  brothers.  It  provided  continued 
learning,  offered  escape  to  natural 
places,  allowed  the  conscience  to  pon- 
der life  and  how  intertwined  and  reli- 
ant fish  are  of  men  and  men  are  of  fish. 

As  anglers,  we  all  begin  somewhere 
at  some  age  and  as  important  as  the 
beginning  is,  the  journey  has  the  poten- 
tial to  influence  our  behavior,  shape  our 
values,  and  impose  on  our  ethical  con- 
siderations of  how  the  game  is  played. 
Before  1900,  Dr.  James  Henshall,  a 
physician  and  angling  author,  sug- 
gested three  stages  of  angler  evolution. 
First,  an  angler  desires  to  catch  fish. 


then  an  angler  concentrates  on  catching 
trophy  fish,  and  finally  how  fish  are 
caught  is  more  important  than  how 
many  fish  are  captured.  Dr.  Henshall 
indicated  that  angling  involved  a learn- 
ing process  to  achieve  different  skill  lev- 
els. An  angler  may  not  ever  progress 
through  all  three  stages,  preferring  to 
concentrate  on  a particular  skill  to  sat- 
isf\'  an  angling  experience.  The  impor- 
tance of  angling  skill  is  debatable.  What 
is  important  is  that  an  angler  realizes  the 
underlying  significance  of  angling. 

Angling  is  more  than  skill,  more  than 
catching  a limit  of  fish,  more  than  a com- 
petitive fishing  event.  Angling  is  also  a 
responsibility  to  respect  the  landowner 
who  allows  trespass,  a responsibility  of 
courtesy  to  other  anglers,  understanding 
and  embracing  the  responsibility  of 
stewardship  and  advocacy  toward  the  en- 
vironment, and  a responsibility  to  share 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  gained. 
These  responsibilities  form  an  angler’s 
thought  processes  and  behavior.  Evolu- 
tion of  angling  behavior  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  angling  skill.  An  angler’s 
behavior  should  not  be  dictated  solely  by 
fishing  regulations  but  also  by  ethical 
considerations. 

Before  an  angler  ever  steps  into  a 
stream  or  launches  a boat,  that  angler 
must  first  realize  that  fishing  in  most 
Pennsylvania  waters  is  a privilege,  not  a 
right.  The  word  “privilege”  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  Access  to  privately 
owned  but  publicly  managed  water  is 
lost  primarily  because  of  unacceptable 
angler  behavior.  Asking  permission  and 
showing  gratitude  at  the  end  of  the  an- 
gling day  will  create  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  between  the  landowner,  the 
angler,  and  more  importantly,  the  larger 
angling  community.  A simple  gesture 
such  as  offering  to  maintain  a litter-free 
area  where  you  park  or  walk  promotes 
goodwill  and  will  undoubtedly  benefit 
the  angling  community.  By  their  very 
actions  on  the  water,  individual  anglers 
have  the  ability  to  affect,  positively  or 
negatively,  future  fishing  opportunities 
of  anglers  they  will  never  meet. 

Bait  anglers,  fly-fishing  anglers,  lure 
anglers,  catch-and-release  anglers,  an- 


glers intent  on  harvest,  competition  an- 
glers. The  common  thread  is  “angler.” 
Understanding  that  an  individual  an- 
gler prefers  to  fish  with  a specific  type  ot 
gear  or  has  a specific  reason  for  fishing 
is  not  important  as  long  as  anglers  can 
co-exist  both  on  and  off  the  water.  A 
certain  courtesy  must  be  extended  to 
every  angler  you  meet.  It  is  important 
to  respect  the  fact  that  we  share  the  wa- 
ter. Step  around  an  angler  fishing  the 
pool  you  had  your  heart  set  on  and 
move  upstream  or  down  to  the  next 
pool  or  run.  Appreciate  the  fact  that 
another  angler  has  given  you  a chance 
to  fish  new  or  different  water. 

Occasionally  we  need  to 
step  hacky  breathe  and 
remember  that  fishing  is 
a simple  way  to  recharge 
the  batteries  and  fill  the 
soul  or  the  frying  pan — 
however  it  is 
accomplished. 


Respect  the  fact  that  you  can  incor- 
porate a variety  of  angling  gear  into  any 
outing.  One  kind  of  gear  does  not  fit  all 
anglers,  but  that  does  not  mean  an  an- 
gler fishing  gear  different  from  yours  is 
less  entitled  to  participate  in  the  sport. 
Angling  factions  create  separatist  atti- 
tudes. Separatist  attitudes  never  result 
in  a united  effort  in  the  angling  ranks. 
It  is  necessary  for  anglers  to  see  the  big 
picture.  Fishing  should  be  accom- 
plished for  the  sake  of  fishing.  Fishing 
is  inherently  simple.  Huck  Finn  fished 
with  a baited  hook  and  a string  tied 
around  his  toe  while  floating  down  the 
mighty  Mississippi.  Huck  did  not  fish 
from  a high-powered  bass  boat  with 
seven  rigged  rods,  three  jumbo  tackle 
boxes,  a voice-controlled  trolling  mo- 
tor, and  a high-resolution,  32-color,  18- 
megapixel  fish  finder  with  GFS  and 
video  capability.  Huck  still  managed  to 
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catch  fish.  Occasionally  we  need  to  step 
back,  breathe  and  remember  that  fish- 
ing is  a simple  way  to  recharge  the  bat- 
teries and  fill  the  soul  or  the  frying 
pan — however  it  is  accomplished. 

Anglers  must  also  be  stewards  and 
advocates  of  the  environment.  The 
aquatic  resource — water — is  the  envi- 
ronment necessary  to  sustain  angling. 
Without  clean  water,  fishing  will  be- 
come nothing  more  than  a video  game. 
Anglers  wade  through  it,  cast  into  it, 
watch  it  and  sometimes  fall  into  it. 
Fishing  allows  anglers  to  promote  envi- 
ronmental awareness  to  the  general 
public.  As  an  individual  angler,  observ- 
ing your  surroundings  will  often  lead  to 
clues  to  why  the  fishing  was  good  or  not 
so  good  on  a particular  stream.  Those 
observations  can  mean  a few  more  fish 
on  the  next  trip  or  play  an  important 
role  in  improving  fishing  or  as  a recre- 
ational resource  when  provided  to  re- 
source professionals.  When  anglers 
unite,  they  can  provide  important  in- 
put into  the  decision-making  process 
that  affects  aquatic  resources.  State  and 
federal  agencies  often  work  with  groups 
and  organizations  interested  in  protect- 
ing and  promoting  clean  water,  and 
with  the  fish  communities  that  provide 
the  quality  recreation  that  anglers  seek. 


In  1959,  16  anglers  in  Grayling, 
Michigan,  founded  Trout  Unlimited. 
The  mission  of  Trout  Unlimited  is  to 
conserve,  protect  and  restore  North 
America’s  trout  and  salmon  fisheries 
and  their  watersheds.  The  organization 
boasts  125,000  members  nationwide. 
The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  is  an  umbrella  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  providing  a state- 
wide, united  voice  for  the  concerns  of 
all  sportsmen  and  conservationists,  to 
ensure  that  their  rights  and  interests  are 
protected,  and  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  environment  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. These  groups  and  many  others 
are  strong  advocates  for  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  aquatic  resources 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  also  on  a 
national  level.  The  efforts  of  their 
members  are  responsible  for  improved 
angling  through  projects  on  the  water 
and  in  government  offices. 

So  as  anglers  our  responsibilities  are 
far-reaching.  Our  positive,  enthusias- 
tic relationship  with  private  landown- 
ers is  critical.  Landowners  will  respect 
anglers  only  if  anglers  take  the  initiative 
to  respect  landowners  first.  It  is  equally 
important  for  anglers  to  respect  one 
another.  An  angler  should  maintain 
good  stream  manners  regardless  of  the 


Anglers  must  also  be 
stewards  and  advocates 
of  the  environment. 

The  aquatic  resource — 
water — is  the 
environment  necessary 
to  sustain  angling. 
Without  clean  water, 
fishing  will  become 
nothing  more  than  a 
videogame. 

situation  around  him.  Environmental 
stewardship  and  advocacy  are  vital  to  the 
continuation  of  quality  fishing  experi- 
ences. The  ability  to  observe  and  relay 
those  observations  far  surpasses  the 
skill  necessary  to  catch  fish.  Without 
clean  water,  the  most  accomplished 
anglers  will  never  reap  the  rewards  of 
skill. 

In  the  oft-cited  Sand  County  Alma- 
nac, Aldo  Leopold  states,  “That  land  is  a 
community  is  a basic  concept  of  ecol- 
ogy, but  that  land  is  to  be  loved  and  re- 
spected is  an  extension  of  ethics.”  Land 
and  water  are  not  separate  components 
in  the  environment.  Lakes,  rivers  and 
streams  will  ultimately  reveal  human- 
induced  changes  to  the  landscape.  To 
the  individual,  Leopold  indicates,  “No 
important  change  in  ethics  was  ever 
accomplished  without  an  internal 
change  in  our  intellectual  emphasis, 
loyalties,  affections,  and  convictions.” 

The  brothers  continue  to  fish.  An- 
gling has  allowed  them  to  travel  to- 
gether and  alone  to  many  great  places. 
They  retired  the  fiberglass  rods  a long 
time  ago  as  a reminder  of  the  begin- 
ning. The  journey  now  includes  a new 
beginning  for  sons  and  daughters  to 
experience  the  gratification  of  angling 
in  their  lives.  O 

Tom  Shervinskie  is  a fisheries  biologist  in 
the  Commission’s  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Services. 
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Anglers  on  western  Pennsylvania  rivers  If  conditions  are  right,  they  won’t  be 
are  hoping  for  an  encore  to  last  fall’s  disappointed,  according  to  Fish  & Boat 
walleye  spectacular.  Commission  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager 


Rick  Lorson.Hea\w  rains  in  the  spring 
of  2003  wiped  out  the  shad  and  shiner 
spawn,  the  walleye’s  main  forage  base,  a 
scenario  repeated  during  last  spring’s 
heavy  rains.  It  put  walleyes,  including 
those  born  in  the  drought  years  of  the 
mid-  to  late  1990s,  on  the  prowl  for 
other  food  and  made  anglers’  offerings 
that  much  more  appealing. 

River  regulars,  such  as  “Everyday” 
Jay  Hughes,  of  Verona,  the  most  famil- 
iar face  at  Pittsburgh’s  Highland  Park 
Dam,  pronounced  last  fall  the  best  wall- 
eye fishing  in  15  years.  His  obserc'ation 
played  out  from  the  tailrace  of  Kinzua 
Dam  to  Point  State  Park,  where  the  Al- 
legheny meets  the  Ohio  and  the 
Monongahela  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. A 14.5-pound,  34-inch  speci- 
men landed  by  Gerald  Van  Houton,  of 
Warren,  below  Kinzua  Dam  last  Sep- 
tember set  the  tone  for  three  months  of 
great  angling.  French  Creek  on  the 
middle  Allegheny  also  yielded  its  fair 
share  of  fall  trophies. 

Though  the  Highland  Park  Dam,  just 
two  miles  from  the  Point  in  Pittsburgh, 
renews  its  legendarc'  status  each  fall,  last 
year  was  exceptional.  In  less  than  a 
week  at  the  end  of  October,  Hughes  had 
released  a 31.3-inch,  13-pound  trophy 
on  an  8-inch  sucker  and  an  11- 
pounder  measuring  31.75  inches. 

And  it  wasn’t  just  the  Allegheny. 
Hughes  also  fishes  near  Leetsdale  at 
Dashields  Dam  on  the  Ohio,  especially 
in  winter,  because  he  can  work  his  bait 
with  fewer  snags  on  its  deeper,  sandier 
bottom.  The  mouth  of  Montour  Run 
on  the  Ohio  is  another  shore  angler’s 
dream,  since  walleyes  and  other 
gamefish  hold  at  the  dropoffs,  waiting  to 
ambush  prey. 

“It  hasn’t  been  this  good  since  1 
opened  my  shop,  and  that  was  19  years 


ago,”  said  Wayne  Lykens  of  Island  Fire- 
arms on  a drizzly  fall  day  that  brought 
anglers  to  Montour  Run  in  droves. 
“They’ve  got  it  surrounded — guys  wad- 
ing on  one  side  and  boats  on  the  other.” 
The  genesis  of  last  year’s  bounty  goes 
back  to  the  drought  years  of  the  1990s. 
Low  water  levels  then  enhanced  the 
survival  of  fry  and  created  strong  year 
classes  that  showed  up  last  year  as  trophy 
6-  to  12-year-olds,  says  Lorson.  Low 
water  in  spring,  when  most  species 
spawn,  is  key  to  their  survival.  Last 
spring,  shad,  minnows,  shiners  and 
other  baitfish  perished  in  the  wake  of 
heavy  rains,  giving  fall  anglers  an  edge 
with  what  they  put  on  their  hooks. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  this 
spring,  Lorson  says.  “When  the  walleye 
season  came  in,  high  water  made  for 
unsuitable  fishing.  It  also  may  have 
diminished  the  forage  base.  We  still 
have  the  same  good  year  classes  in  there 
as  last  fall.  If  conditions  are  right.  I’d 
anticipate  good  fishing.” 

Most  anglers  fish  with  shiners, 
fatheads  and  crankbaits,  but  TIughes 
fishes  with  suckers  and  chubs  that  he 
seines  from  Deer  and  Pine  creeks  on 
the  Allegheny,  and  he  swears  it  makes  all 
the  difference.  Lykens  agrees.  “Wall- 
eyes will  eat  pretty  much  anything,  but 
the  guys  who  get  the  biggest  ones  tell  me 
they  get  them  on  big  suckers.” 


Above,  Highland  Park  Dam  regulars 
show  off  their  walleye  catches.  Below, 
Pittsburgh-area  anglers  with  a walleye 
caught  in  the  Three  Rivers  area. 


Biggest  Walleyes  in  Western  PA  Rivers 

In  2003,  three  of  the  five  largest  walleyes  recorded  by  the  Commission  were 
caught  in  the  fall  and  winter  on  the  Allegheny  River.  View  that  information  on 
the  Commission's  web  site  at  http;//s1tes. state. pa. us/PA  Exec/Fish  Boat/ 
bigfish.htm.  The  top  10  walleyes  from  western  PA  rivers  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  2004  appear  below.  This  information  is  current  as  of  publication. 


Angler 

Waterway 

Date  Caught  Bait  or  Lure 

Weight 

Length  in 
inches 

Todd  L.  Weidl 

Allegheny  R. 

2/23/04 

Jig/fathead 

12  lbs. 

31 

Michael  A.  Bier 

Allegheny  R. 

1/11/04 

worm  harness 

11  lbs. 

, 13  oz. 

32 

Albert  Hunkele 

Allegheny  R. 

7/10/04 

crankbait 

11  lbs. 

31 

Brian  Libert 

Allegheny  R. 

2/26/04 

jig 

9 lbs., 

13  oz. 

28.5 

Gerald  Grove 

Allegheny  R. 

6/26fOA 

crankbait 

9 lbs.. 

5 oz. 

30 

Heather  H.  Ball 

Ohio  R. 

6/2f0A 

shiner 

8 lbs.. 

4 oz. 

29 

Ben  F.  Rzicznek 

Neshannock  Ck. 

1/ll/QA 

crankbait 

7 lbs. 

26 

Karlie  Uzmack 

Allegheny  R. 

8/24/04 

crankbait 

6 lbs. 

25 

Ed  McCarthy 

Monongahela  R. 

5/3/04 

crankbait 

3 lbs.. 

3 oz. 

23 

Edward  J.  Lenhart 

Monongahela  R. 

2/20/04 

jig/minnow 

C&R  award 

23 

Natural  creek  bait  is  livelier  around 
predators  than  the  farm-raised  kind 
that  have  never  swum  in  the  wild,  and 
walleyes  are  more  attracted  to  prey 
from  their  own  water,  says  Hughes. 
Fishing  for  suckers  with  hook  and  line 
is  like  fishing  for  trout,  Hughes  says. 
He  uses  light  line  and  a mealworm  or 
small  piece  of  nightcrawler  on  a hook, 
and  figures  on  a couple  of  hours  to  fill 
the  bucket.  Seining  is  more  efficient, 
though  baitfish  tend  to  hug  structure 
and  stay  out  of  current  in  cold  weather. 

Hughes  fishes  with  both  suckers  and 
chubs,  but  he  prefers  big  suckers. 
Chubs  are  fatter,  he  says,  but  suckers 
are  slender,  “easier  going  down.” 

Fishing  with  large  bait  takes  a differ- 
ent technique  than  most  folks  are  used 
to.  The  strategy  paid  off  for  Hughes  with 
a 13-pound,  31.3-inch  walleye  he 
caught  last  October  on  an  8-inch 
sucker.  “Most  people  make  the  mis- 
take of  setting  the  hook  as  soon  as  they 
get  the  hard  bite,”  says  Hughes.  “When 
you’re  fishing  big  bait,  though,  you 
have  to  wait  for  the  walleye  to  turn  it 
around  so  he  can  swallow  it  head  first. 

“When  I fished  that  8-inch  sucker, 
the  fish  hit  hard  the  first  time.  I had  my 
drag  set  real  light.  I opened  the  bale  and 
let  him  run  for  a while.  They’ll  grab  the 
bait  and  run  for  20  yards.  When  it 
stopped,  I set  the  rod  back  down.  Every 
so  often.  I’d  see  it  tap,  tap,  tap.  Re- 
member, that  sucker’s  moving,  trying 
to  get  away. 

“I’ll  bet  I waited  20  minutes  to  set 
the  hook.  You  just  get  a feel  for  it.” 

Hughes  uses  8-pound  test,  an  8.5- 
foot  rod,  and  hooks  in  sizes  2 or  4.  He 
adds  a little  weight  to  get  the  bait  to  the 
bottom  and  then  retrieves.  It’s  a slow 
process. 

It  also  takes  a willingness  to  fish  in 
bad  weather,  since  rain,  snow  and  wind 
breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  water 
give  walleyes,  with  their  light-sensitive 
vision,  a sense  of  cover  that  puts  them 
on  the  prowl.  It’s  when  fair-weather 
fishermen  also  seek  cover,  clearing  the 
banks  for  die-hards  like  Hughes.  O 
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Dave  Wolf 


This  Frozen  Earth 


The  line  stopped  and  then  sliced 
through  the  chilled  water.  The  rod  bent 
sharply.  An  eager  angler  wanted  badly 
to  see  this  fish — a strong  fish  that  fled 
with  the  current. 

The  ground  was  like  raked  concrete 
beneath  his  feet,  frozen  earth  that  leads 
to  streamside.  The  audible  scraping  of 
his  frozen  felt  soles  reached  his  stinging 
red  ears.  He  tried  to  crawl  deeper  into 
his  layered  garb  as  the  north  wind 
rippled  the  water. 

His  casting  and  retrieving  were  his 
source  of  warmth,  but  he  wondered 
aloud,  “What  am  I doing  here?”  The 
wind  rattled  the  seemingly  lifeless  hard- 
wood branches,  and  a passing  gray 
cloud  spit  snow. 

Somewhere  upstream,  the  call- 
ing of  a fully  working  heater  was  a 
strong  temptress.  Hal  considered 
his  choices — casting  to  black  water 
or  drinking  chilled  black  coffee 
with  the  heater  on  full  blast. 

This  wasn’t  something  his  grandfa- 
ther taught  him,  nor  his  Dad.  His 
grandfather  died  before  Erie  steelhead 
fishing  and  the  trout  season  were  ex- 
tended, and  his  father  flatly  and  em- 
phatically declined  his  invitations.  This 
wasn’t  a fishing  tradition  for  Hal.  It  was 
more  like  a groundbreaking  decision, 
one  that  as  a grown  man  he  had  made 
on  his  own. 

He  had  been  fishing  for  two  hours, 
enduring  the  elements,  rationalizing 
the  time  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
had  a strike.  The  fish  were  down  there 
somewhere,  concealed  by  water  that  his 
mother  would  call  “dishwater  gray.”  A 
cold  man,  a cold  stream  and  lethargic 


fish  added  a challenge  for  a well- 
rounded  angler. 

Hal  had  always  been  persistent  in  his 
fishing,  a sport  he  knew  he  would  never 
master,  but  he  had  hopes  of  becoming 
more  and  more  proficient  with  each 
outing.  The  cold,  however,  made  him 
rush  his  fishing,  concentrating  more  on 
the  chill  than  on  his  lure  selection  or 
casting  and  retrieving. 

His  body  shivered  and  he  pulled 
himself  from  the  flow.  Retreating  to  the 
bank,  he  watched  the  water  pace  by.  He 
looked  to  the  sky,  seeking  the  blue  that 
might  bring  forth  the  sun.  Thinking 
through  the  day,  he  considered  that  he 
might  be  taking  unnecessary  punish- 
ment or  that  he  should  have  worn  one 
more  layer  of  clothing.  Fishing,  he  con- 
cluded, was  to  him  a pastime — not  a 
necessity,  although  he  didn’t  want  to 
give  any  thought  to  life  without  fishing. 
No,  that’s  what  had 
brought  him 
there — 
a work 


Somewhat  warmer,  he  stepped  back 
into  the  water,  careful  of  his  footing,  and 
cast  again. 

His  endless  parade  of  questions 
stopped  as  abruptly  as  his  line.  He 
tugged  back  and  felt  the  weight  of  a good 
fish,  a strong  fish  that  threatened  to 
break  their  connection. 

The  cold  dissipated,  the  wind  ceased 
and  the  trees  no  longer  swayed.  The 
sky  was  no  longer  gray.  Only  the  water 
shielded  the  fish  from  his  view.  Now 
there  was  only  a tight  line,  slicing 
through  chilled  water.  Hal  smiled  and 
said  aloud,  “And  1 was  going  to  quit.” 
The  fish  came  to  him,  and  he  bent  to 
release  it.  “Now  that’s  fishing  and  catch- 
ing,” he  said  with  a smile. 

As  he  watched  the  fish  fade  from  view, 
he  thought  of  his  dad,  and  what  he  had 
missed  by  not  being  there,  and  that  per- 
haps this  fish  would  be  the  one  that 
would  coax  him  to 
come  with  Hal 
and  en- 
dure 


schedule 


feel  “fishing-deprived.” 

He  had  promised  himself  he  would 
go  fishing,  and  he  had  gone.  Fishing,  he 
then  reasoned,  is  not  catching  fish — 
fishing  is  casting  and  retrieving,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  catch  fish.  Each  outing 
is  different  from  another,  each  minute, 
every  hour.  Fishing  and  catching  play 
an  important  role,  but  Hal,  like  all  oth- 
ers, had  his  fishless  days. 


and 
enjoy 
cold-weather 
fishing. 

Hal  cast  with  renewed  enthusiasm 
and  the  cold  returned,  the  wind  picked 
up  and  the  treetops  groaned  again.  He 
concentrated  on  each  cast  and  began 
varying  his  retrieves.  Hal  was  trying  to 
make  up  for  all  those  fish-deprived 
days.  The  cure  was  more  hours  of  fish- 
ing, and  in  time,  he  walked  the  frozen 
earth  back  to  his  waiting  car.  O 


that  made  him 


f 
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2005  Seasons,  Sizes 


COMMONWEALTH  INLAND  WATERS 


(includes  the  Youghiogheny  River  Lake  and  does  not  include  special-regulation  areas) 


Species 

Seasons 

Minimum  Size 

Daily  Limit 

ALL  SPECIES  OF 
TROUT 

Regular  Season  - April  16  at  8 a.m.  through  Sept.  5 

7 inches 

5 - Streams,  lakes  & ponds 
(combined  species) 

Extended  Season:  Streams  listed  as  approved  trout 
waters  and  all  waters  downstream  of  streams  listed 
as  Approved  Trout  Waters  plus  Approved  Trout 
Water  lakes  and  ponds, 

Jan.  1 through  Feb.  28  and  Sept.6  through  Dec.  31 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species) 

BASS-LAKES 

Largemouth,  Smallmouth  and  Spotted 

Additional  regulations  may  apply- 
see  Big  Bass  Regulations 

Jan.  1 through  April  15  and  Nov.  1 through  Dec.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

April  16  through  June  17 

NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  18  through  Oct.  31 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

BASS-RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 
Largemouth,  Smallmouth  and  Spotted 

Additional  regulations  may  apply- 
see  Big  Bass  Regulations 

Jan.  1 through  April  15  and  Oct.  1 through  Dec.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

April  16  through  June  17 

NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  18  through  Sept.  30 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

Muskellunge  and  Muskellunge  Hybrids 

30  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

Pickerel* 

15  inches 

6 

Pike-Northern  and  Amur 

Jan.  1 through  March  14  and 
May  7 through  Dec.  31 

24  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

Walleye  and  Hybrids  (Saugeye) 

15  inches 

6 ii,i|iiiii,rT^iiii.ilQ...  .-.iT 

Sauger 

12  inches 

American  Shad  ** 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

6 

S' 

American  Shad  ** 

Open  year-round  - Lehigh  River,  Schuylkill  River***  and  tributaries 

No  minimum 

Blueback  Herring 


Hickory  Shad 


CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 
Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries 


CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 


Herring,  Gizzard  Shad  ** 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

American  Eel 

Open  year-round 

8 inches 

50 

Striped  Bass  and  Striped  Bass/ 
White  Bass  Hybrids 

Open  year., ound 

20  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

Sunfish,  Yellow  Perch,  White  Perch, 
Crappies,  Catfish,  Rock  Bass, 

Suckers,  Carp,  White  Bass  and  other^ 
gamefish  not  otherwise  listed 

Additional  regulations  may  apply 

Open  year-round^ 

No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

Baitfish/Fishbait  (except  Mudbugs) 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

American  Eel  (as  Baitfish) 

Open  year-round 

6 to  8 inches 

50 

Mudbugs  (Dragonfly  Nymphs) 

Open  year-round 

No  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps, 
and  adjacent  areas.  50  per  day  if  taken  from 
moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

Paddlefish  — 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

Seasons,  sizes  and  creel  limits  - Except  for  trout  season, 
which  begins  at  8 a.m„  all  regulatory  periods  in  the  fishing  regu- 
lations are  based  on  the  calendar  day,  one  of  which  ends  at 
midnight  and  the  next  of  which  begins  immediately  thereafter. 
* During  the  period  from  January  1 through  March  14  and  De- 
cember 1 through  December  31,  the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is 
three. 

**  Unlawful  to  take,  catch  or  kill  American  shad,  hickory  shad 
(endangered  species),  alewife  and  blueback  herring  (collec- 
tively known  as  river  herring)  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
all  its  tributaries. 


***  Schuylkill  River  upstream  of  the  1-95  bridge  and  its 
tributaries. 

NOTE:  It  is  not  a violation  of  the  bass  regulations  if  a bass 
is  immediately  returned  unharmed  to  the  waters  from 
which  it  was  taken.  It  is  unlawful  for  an  angler  to  cast 
repeatedly  into  a clearly  visible  bass  spawning  nest  or 
redd  in  an  effort  to  catch  or  take  bass. 

NOTE:  For  bass  regulations,  power  dam  pools  and  rec- 
reational dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  navi- 
gational dam  pools  on  the  Ohio  R.  drainage  are  “rivers.” 


NOTE:  Approved  trout  waters  are  closed  to  fishing 
from  March  1 to  the  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout 
season  in  April,  unless  included  in  the  Early  Season 
Trout-Stocked  Waters  Program. 

NOTE:  Landlocked  alewife  less  than  8 inches  in 
length  taken  from  inland  ponds,  lakes  or  reservoirs 
that  are  collected  by  legal  means  may  be  harvested 
for  use  as  baitfish. 
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i Creel  Limits 
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Close  mouth 
to  measure 


BIG  BASS  PROGRAM- 
SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


Special  regulations  affecting  bass  fishing  have  been 
established  on  selected  Commonwealth  waters. 
The  regulations  apply  to  largemouth,  smallmouth 
and  spotted  bass  in  the  waters  listed  below.  Ap- 
proved trout  lakes  that  are  in  the  Big  Bass  Program 
are  closed  to  all  fishing  from  March  1 until  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  trout  season,  unless  listed  in  the  Early 
Season  Trout-Stocked  Waters  Program  (indicated 
below  by  an  asterisk).  Those  lakes  designated 
below  with  an  asterisk  are  closed  to  fishing  from  April 
1 until  8 a.m.  on  opening  day  of  trout  season.  For 
all  other  species,  inland  regulations  apply. 
NOTE:  For  purposes  of  this  section,  power  dam 
pools  and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  navigational  dam  pools 
in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  are  “rivers." 


RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  A FISH 


Tail  slightly  compressed 


Season 


Jan.  1 through 
April  15  and  Oct.  1 
through  Dec.  31 


April  16  through 
June  17 


June  18  through 
Sept.  30 


Minimum  Size 


18  inches 


Daiiy  Limit 


Fork  length-  Not  used  in  Pennsylvania 

Total  length-  This  is  the  measurement  Commission  biologists  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  use.  Compress  tail  slightly  to  obtain  this  measurement. 


LAKES 


2 (combined  species) 


NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 


15  inches 


4 (combined  species) 


Season 


Jan.  1 through 
April  15  and 
June  18  through 
Dec.  31 

April  16  through 
June  17 


Minimum  Size 


15  inches 


4 (combined  species) 


NO  HARVEST  - Catch  and  immediate  release  only 
(no  tournaments  permitted) 


Waters  Governed  by  These  Regulations 


County 

Water 

Allegheny/ 

Westmoreland 

Allegheny  River,  Pool  3,  from 
Lock  and  Dam  #4  at  Natrona 
downstream  to  and  including 
Lock  and  Dam  #3  at  Acmetonia 

Allegheny 

Upper,  Middle  and 
Lower  Deer  Lakes 

Armstrong 

Keystone  Lake 

Beaver 

Lower  Hereford 
Manor  Lake* 

Beaver 

Bradv  Run  Lake* 

Berks 

Blue  Marsh  Lake 

Berks 

Carsonia  Lake 

Berks 

Hopewell  Lake 

Berks 

Kaercher  Creek  Lake 

Bedford 

Shawnee  Lake  (State  Park) 

Blair 

Canoe  Lake 
(State  Park)  to  include 
two  small  ponds  and 
raceway  adjacent  to 
Canoe  Creek  Lake* 

Bucks 

Lake  Towhee 

Bucks 

Nockamixon  Lake  (State  Park) 

Butler 

Glade  Run  Lake* 

Butler 

Lake  Arthur 
(Moraine  State  Park) 

Cambria 

Beaverdam  Run  Reservoir 

Cambria 

Duman  Dam* 

Cambria 

Hinckston  Run  Reservoir 

Cambria 

Wilmore  Dam 

County 

Water 

Mercer 

Shenango  Lake 

Montour 

Lake  Chillisquaque 

Northampton 

Minsi  Lake* 

Northumberland 

Susquehanna  River** 

Perry 

Holman  Lake 

(Little  Buffalo  State  Park) 

Perry 

Juniata  River*** 

Perry 

Susquehanna  River** 

Snyder 

Susquehanna  River** 

Somerset 

Lake  Somerset 

Somerset 

Quemahoning  Reservoir 

Venango 

Justus  Lake* 

Washington 

Cross  Creek  Lake 

Wayne 

Lower  Woods  Pond 

Westmoreland 

Bridgeport  Reservoir 

Westmoreland 

Keystone  Lake  (State  Park)* 

Westmoreland 

Lower  Twin  Lake* 

Westmoreland 

Mammoth  Dam* 

Westmoreland 

Northmoreland  Lake 

Westmoreland 

Upper  Twin  Lake 

Wyoming 

Stevens  Lake 

York 

Lake  Marburg 
(Codorus  State  Park) 

York 

Lake  Redman 

York 

Lake  Williams 

York 

Pinchot  Lake  (State  Park) 

York 

Susquehanna  River** 

County 

Water 

Carbon 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake 

Centre 

Colyer  Lake 

Chester 

Chambers  Lake 

Chester 

Marsh  Creek  Lake 
(State  Park) 

Clarion 

Kahle  Lake 

Crawford 

Sugar  Lake 

Cumberland 

Opossum  Lake* 

Cumberland 

Susquehanna  River** 

Dauphin 

Susquehanna  River** 

Fayette 

Mill  Run  Reservoir 

Greene 

Duke  Lake* 

Indiana 

Yellow  Creek  Lake 
(State  Park) 

Jefferson 

Kyle  Lake 

Juniata 

Juniata  River*** 

Juniata 

Susquehanna  River** 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna  Lake 
(State  Park)* 

Lancaster 

Speedwell  Forge  Lake 

Lancaster 

Susquehanna  River** 

Lebanon 

Memorial  Lake  (State  Park) 

Luzerne 

Frances  Slocum  Lake 
(State  Park) 

Luzerne 

Harris  Pond 

Luzerne 

Lily  Lake 

Lycoming 

Rose  Valley  Lake 

* closed  to  fishing  from  April  1 until  8 a.m.  on  opening  day  of  trout 

**Susquehanna  River  from  Snyder/Holtwood  Dam  upstream  to  the  inflatable  dam  near  Sunbury 
*** Juniata  River  (31.7  miles)  from  SR  0075  bridge  at  Port  Royal  downstream  to  mouth 
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Skim  Ice  and  Muskies 

The  early  winter  portion  of  the  year 
poses  an  interesting  dilemma  for 
Keystone  State  anglers  and  boaters. 
Near-freezing  daytime  tempera- 
tures make  waters  dangerously  cold 
for  boating,  and  skim  ice  makes 
shore  fishing  virtually  impossible. 

In  many  cases,  anglers  and  boaters 
set  aside  their  fishing  poles  and 
boating  equipment  to  pursue  other 
outdoor  activities,  such  as  hunting 
and  trapping. 

But  there  are  those  who  seek  the 
rewards  of  fishing  from  boats  in 
these  extremes  to  target  predators 
such  as  muskies  and  northern  pike. 
Die-hard  anglers  know  that 
muskies  cruise  the  edges  of  skim  ice 
for  baitfish,  and  that  they  can  be 
enticed  by  stickbait  offerings.  Al- 
though these  conditions  may  be 
harsh,  the  rewards  can  be  great. 
Catches  of  lunker  muskellunge 
along  ice  fields  are  not  uncommon. 

In  my  Butler  County  district,  there  is 
a showing  of  such  dedicated  anglers 
who  brave  the  elements  in  search  of  this 
“fish  of  a thousand  casts.”  As  the  skim 
ice  on  Lake  Arthur  begins  to  close  in, 
boat  fishermen  use  gaff  poles  and  oars 
to  break  the  frozen  crust  near  shore, 
determined  to  reach  the  ever-decreas- 
ing open  water  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
As  the  season  progresses  and  the  ice  gets 
thicker,  even  the  most  tenacious  musky 
angler  must  relent  to  Mother  Nature’s 
design  and  surrender  the  lake  for  the 
remainder  of  the  boat-fishing  season. 

There  was,  however,  a notable  excep- 
tion that  convinced  me  why  waterway 
patrols,  even  in  these  conditions,  are  so 
important. 

One  very  cold  evening  in  December, 
I was  on  patrol  at  the  Bear  Run  Access 
at  Lake  Arthur.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
so  did  the  temperatures.  The  wind  was 
whipping  from  the  west,  which  blew  a 


steady,  light  swirl  of  snow  across  the 
freezing  expanse.  Temperatures  dipped 
to  zero,  making  fingers  numb  and 
breathing  difficult.  The  cold  bit  deeply 
through  layers  of  winter  clothes  and 
stung  exposed  skin. 

I had  been  watching  a boat  fisherman 
who  was  motoring  through  open  lake 
water  that  was  so  cold,  the  surface  was 
turning  to  slush.  As  things  would  have 
it,  he  and  I were  the  only  two  people  on 
the  entire  lake.  My  work  shift  was  near- 
ing an  end,  but  I decided  not  to  leave 
until  this  sole  angler  had  returned  to  the 
dock.  Had  I left,  there  would  have  been 
no  one  to  help  this  lone  fisherman  in  an 
emergency. 

As  darkness  and  the  bitter  cold  set  in, 
the  boat  angler  reached  a sea  of  skim  ice 
and  became  stuck.  Instead  of  retreating 
and  heading  back  to  the  boat  launch, 
the  angler  stood  at  the  bow  of  his  boat  to 
break  the  ice,  intent  on  driving  deeper 
into  the  ice  field  to  pursue  muskies. 


“This  is  not  good,”  I said  to  my- 
self as  I watched  the  event  through 
my  binoculars.  His  outboard 
motor  was  still  thrusting  forward 
as  he  stood  at  the  bow  with  his  gaff 
pole.  One  slip,  I thought,  and  this 
guy  is  in  big  trouble.  I wondered 
how  I would  be  able  to  help  this 
brave  soul  if  he  plunged  into  the 
icy  lake.  With  200  yards  of  hard- 
ening slush  between  us,  nothing 
short  of  a rescue  boat  would  be 
needed  to  pluck  him  from  the 
water. 

Since  he  was  operating  his  mo- 
torboat after  sunset  without  ex- 
hibiting navigation  lights,  I had  an 
opportunity  and  a responsibility 
to  address  his  unsafe  actions.  Us- 
ing my  patrol  vehicle’s  red  light, 
siren  and  loudspeaker,  I ordered 
the  boat  operator  to  my  location. 
Once  he  was  safely  ashore,  I inspected 
his  craft  and  found  that,  in  addition  to 
the  navigation  lights  violation,  he  did 
not  have  a personal  flotation  device 
(life  jacket)  on  board.  Furthermore,  his 
boat  was  equipped  with  an  engine  kill 
switch  lanyard  that  he  had  not  used.  If 
he  had  fallen  into  the  water  with  a kill 
switch  attached  to  him,  his  boat  would 
likely  have  been  his  only  salvation. 

Following  a lengthy  discussion 
about  boating  safety  and  the  serious- 
ness of  cold-water  injury,  I issued  cita- 
tions for  the  boating  violations.  It 
struck  me  that  he,  too,  recognized  the 
hazard  in  which  he  placed  himself  be- 
cause he  accepted  his  citations  without 
making  a fuss. 

We  all  love  the  outdoors.  However, 
nothing  to  this  end  is  worth  risking 
your  life.  There  will  always  be  muskies, 
and  there  will  always  be  a change  of 
seasons. O 
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PFBC  PRODUCTS  & PUBLICATIONS 


Description 

Wall  Chart  Sets: 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes,  Warmwater  Fishes, 
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Materials 


available  in  print  and  online,  so  visit  your 
local  fly  shop  or  bookstore  (in  person  or 
online)  for  more  references  and  guides. 


Hackle 


Bodkin/half-hitch 

tool 


Chenille 


Marabou 


Thread 


Hackle  pliers 


Bug  bodies 


Bobbin 


Scissors 


by  Carl  Haensel 

A mayfly  dancing  down  a trout  stream  or 
minnows  chased  by  bass — either  one  is  a 
situation  well-suited  to  an  angler  with  a fly 
rod.  Flies  may  look  complex,  but  tying  them 
is  actually  much  easier  than  you  may  think. 
Here  are  the  basic  techniques  that  will  let 
you  tie  most  of  the  flies  you’ll  need.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  additional  information  is 


Introduction 

FLvTyiNG 

photos  by  the  author 


Beginning 

You  have  your  materials  and  you’re  ready  to  go.  But  before 
you  start  tying,  here  are  a few  basic  techniques  to  practice. 
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Tying  on  the  thread 

First,  place  a hook  in  the  vise,  as 
shown.  Adjust  the  vise’s  tension  so  that 
the  hook  doesn’t  move  when  light  pres- 
sure is  placed  on  the  eye.  Next,  hold  the 
bobbin  in  one  hand  and  the  end  ot  the 
thread  in  the  other.  Place  the  thread  on 
the  shank  of  the  hook.  Wrap  the  thread 
away  from  you  over  the  hook.  Then 
wrap  the  thread  forward  toward  the 
hook  eye  and  then  back  so  that  the 
thread  wraps  over  itself.  This  step  se- 
cures the  thread  to  the  hook.  It  also 
provides  a base  so  that  materials  do  not 
slip  on  the  hook. 


Hook  Parts 


Bend 


Securing  materials 

After  attaching  the  thread  to  the 
hook,  the  next  step  is  to  anchor  the 
materials  to  the  hook.  Hold  the  mate- 


rial that  you  wish  to  attach  next  to  the 
hook.  Wrap  the  thread  away  from  you 
tightly  against  the  materials.  Use  as  few 
wraps  as  possible  to  attach  the  material. 


The  half-hitch 

After  attaching  materials  to  the  hook 
with  a few  strong  wraps,  a half-hitch  can 
work  well  to  secure  the  material.  A se- 
ries of  half-hitches  can  also  be  used  to 
finish  the  fly.  The  following  directions 
are  to  complete  a half-hitch. 


Begin  your  half-hitch  by  bringing  the 
bobbin  toward  you  in  your  left  hand. 
Take  your  free  hand  and  place  your 
index  and  middle  fingers  on  the  thread 
between  the  bobbin  and  the  hook.  Ro- 
tate your  right  hand  away  from  you  to 
create  a loop  in  the  thread.  Bring  this 
loop  under  and  against  the  hook.  Re- 
move your  fingers  as  you  slide  the  loop 
closed.  Pinching  the  thread  to  the  hook 
can  help  avoid  tangles.  Your  half-hitch 
is  complete. 
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Finishing  the  fly 

After  you’ve  attached  the  materials  to  the  hook  and 
your  fly  looks  done,  it’s  time  to  finish  it.  Wrap  enough 
thread  near  the  hook  eye  to  form  a small  head.  Do  not 
cover  the  hook  eye  with  the  thread.  At  this  time,  you  can 
perform  a series  of  half-hitches  or  use  a whip-finish  tool 
to  secure  the  thread.  When  this  is  complete,  cut  the 
thread  and  apply  head  cement. 


Tying  a Woolly  Bugger 


!•  After  securing  the  hook  and  attaching  the  thread, 
the  first  materiat  to  attach  is  the  marabou  tail.  Remember 
to  keep  the  proportions  of  the  toil  appropriate. 


Materials 

Sizes  4 to  12, 

3x  long-shank  streamer  hook 
Chenille 
Marabou 
Saddle  hackle 


3,  Next,  wrap  the  chenille  forward 
and  secure  it,  and  then  trim  it.  Then 
wrap  the  hackle  forward  and  secure 
it.  The  lost  step  is  to  wrap  the  fly  head 
and  finish  it  as  you  wish. 

Now  that  you’ve  begun  tying  fiies,  you 
might  hunger  to  learn  even  more!  Ask  in 
local  tly-fishing  tackle  shops  about  fiy-tying 
groups  and  others  with  similar  interests. 
Get  involved  so  you  can  learn  new  fiy-ty- 
ing skills  and  share  your  knowledge. O 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 

photos  by  the  author 


Move  over,  Pheasant-Tail  Nymph.  I 
now  often  rely  on  another  similar- 
looking, similarly  tied  but  even  more 
productive  fly  called  the  Turkey-Tail 
Nymph.  This  darker  pattern  copies  the 
body  color  of  many  mayfly  nymphs. 

Many  Sulphurs  have  emerged  for  the 
year.  Now  all  of  a sudden  you  see  some 
Blue-Winged  Olive  duns  emerging  on 
warm,  late-May  and  June  mornings. 
Most  of  these  duns  emerge  rapidly  from 
the  surface,  giving  trout 
little  chance  to  feed  on 
them.  However,  under- 
neath trout  often  feed  on 
the  active  very  dark-bod- 
ied nymphs.  These 
nymphs  often  emerge 
below  the  surface  and 
trout  actively  feed  on 
them. 

1 have  had  much  suc- 
cess using  a bead-head 
Pheasant-Tail  Nymph  to 
copy  the  Sulphur  larva. 

But  as  I said  earlier, 
the  Blue-Winged  Olive 
nymphs  are  often  a bit  darker.  To  copy 
many  of  these  dark  Blue- Winged  Olive 
nymphs,  and  for  that  matter,  other  dark 
mayfly  nymphs,  I take  six  or  seven  bar- 
bules  from  a very  dark-brown  turkey 
tail  and  tie  them  in  just  like  the  Pheas- 
ant Tail. 

The  first  time  1 fished  a Turkey-Tail 
Nymph  was  more  than  15  years  ago  on 
Bald  Eagle  Creek,  near  lulian.  At  1 1 
a.m.,  thousands  of  Blue-Winged  Olives 
decided  to  emerge  in  front  of  me.  On 
that  warm,  late-spring  morning,  very 
few  duns  rested.  They  took  flight  the 
second  they  appeared  on  the  surface. 
Only  an  occasional  rise  signaled  that  an 
injured  one  had  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face. I tied  on  the  Turkey-Tail  Nymph 
and  began  casting  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  riffle  at  the  head  of  a deep  pool. 
Occasionally  1 lifted  the  nymph  from 
near  the  bottom  toward  the  surface  to 


simulate  the  emergence  movement. 
During  the  short  duration  of  that  hatch, 
more  than  10  trout  hit  the  pattern. 

The  Turkey-Tail  Nymph  also  catches 
trout  during  other  times  of  the  year.  It 
is  especially  effective  in  April  when  so 
many  dark-bodied  mayfly  nymphs  be- 
come active.  It  is  then  when  the  Quill 
Gordon,  Hendrickson  and  Black  Quill 
appear.  Fish  the  pattern  in  a size  14  in 
April  to  copy  the  Hendrickson  nymph 


and  you’ll  probably  experience  some 
success. 

One  afternoon  on  the  Lackawaxen 
River  just  above  the  town  of  Rowland 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  I experi- 
enced one  of  the  greatest  Hendrickson 
hatches  I have  ever  seen  in  my  then  30 


Hook:  Size  12  to  16,  y 

scud  hook.  - 

Thread:  Dark  brown.  Q 

Tails:  Tips  of  turkey-tail  y 

fibers.  j,;. 

Body:  Turkey-tail  fibers,  ribbed 

with  fine  gold  wire.  T 

Hackle:  Turkey-tail  tips. 

Bead:  Brass. 


years  of  matching  the  hatches.  Thou- 
sands of  duns  emerged  that  afternoon, 
but  with  the  cold  52-degree  air  tem- 
perature, few  took  flight.  With  all  these 
mayflies  on  the  surface,  you’d  expect  to 
see  trout  rising  to  this  great  food  supply. 
They  didn’t,  and  after  a luckless  half- 
hour  I took  off  my  Hendrickson  dry  fly 
and  replaced  it  with  a Turkey-Tail 
Nymph.  The  body  of  the  Hendrickson 
nymph  is  often  very  dark-brown — al- 
most black.  The  body 
of  the  Turkey-Tail 
Nymph  is  exactly  the 
color  of  the  Hend- 
rickson natural  body. 
Finally,  I caught  a few 
trout.  I am  confident 
that  had  I not  used  that 
nymph,  I could  have 
gone  away  frustrated 
and  shut  out.  The  Tur- 
key Tail  saved  me  that 
afternoon. 

Use  the  dark  pattern 
almost  any  time  of  year 
anywhere,  and  you’ll 
find  it’s  one  of  the  most  effective  pat- 
terns you  have  ever  used. 

I have  always  found  it  important  to 
get  the  nymph  deep  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  add  weight,  the  pattern  goes 
deeper  quicker.  Add  a bead  to  the  hook 
first,  and  then  make  about  nine  wraps 
of  .005  or  .010  lead.  Push  the  lead  for- 
ward and  under  the  bead  so  that  most  of 
it,  or  all  of  it,  is  hidden.  You  can  prevent 
the  lead  from  moving  back  on  the 
shank  by  making  about  15  turns  with 
the  tying  thread  just  behind  the  lead. 

The  turkey  tail  fibers  are  a bit  less 
sturdy  than  are  pheasant  tail,  so  take 
care  when  you  wind  them  around  the 
hook  shank.  Tie  in  a very  short  tail 
made  from  the  turkey  tail  fibers  and 
then  continue  with  the  rest  of  the  fibers 
to  lUiike  the  body.  Ribbing  the  pattern 
makes  it  even  more  productive.  Rib- 
bing with  fine  gold  wire  also  makes  the 
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^ • Take  the  turkey  tail  fibers  and  wind  them  around  the  shank  forward  to 
the  bead.  Tie  the  fibers  off  and  cut  off  the  remaining  butts. 


^ • Wind  the  gold  wire  forward  to  the  bead  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
way  you  wound  the  turkey  fibers.  Rib  the  body  so  that  you  have  about  four  or 
five  turns  with  the  gold  wire.  Tie  off  the  wire  and  cut  off  the  excess. 


6. 


' • Take  a half-dozen 
turkey  tail  tips  (for  each  side) 
and  tie  in  on  the  right  and  left 
sides  just  behind  the  bead. 
These  are  the  nymph  legs. 

The  tips  should  extend  back 
toward  the  tail.  They  should 
be  less  than  a quarter-inch 
long.  Clip  the  butts.  Whip 
finish  and  apply  head  cement. 


fly  much  stronger.  For  maximum 
strength,  wind  the  wire  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  way  you  wound  the 
turkey  tail  fibers.  When  you  reach  the 
bead  at  the  eye,  cut  off  the  butts  of  the 
turkey  tail.  Add  the  legs  by  taking  about 
a half-dozen  more  turkey  tail  fiber  tips 
and  tie  them  in  on  both  sides  of  the  fly. 

The  finished  product  will  be  a highly 
productive  dark-bodied  nymph  that 
you  will  find  effective  throughout  the 
fishing  season  and  anywhere  you  fish. 
In  fact,  you  might  discover  it’s  an  even 
more  effective  fish-catcher  than  the 
Pheasant-Tail  Nymph — I have.O 


•X  • Place  a bead  on  the  hook.  Add  about  nine  wraps 
of  .005  or  .010  lead  to  the  hook’s  thorax  section.  Shove 
these  wraps  up  and  under  the  bead.  Make  about  15 
turns  with  the  tying  thread  just  behind  the  lead  to 
prevent  the  lead  from  moving  back. 

2 • Take  six  or  seven  turkey  tail  fibers  and  extend  the 
tips  about  a quarter-inch  beyond  the  hook  bend  to  form 
the  tail.  Make  certain  that  the  tips  are  even  and  tie  them 
in,  but  don’t  cut  off  the  remaining  butt  sections. 


Tie  in  the  fine  gold  wire  just  in  front  of  the  tail. 
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NoiUiwest  Peimsylvai 

Top  Sm  Ponf is 

by  Jeff  Knapp 

photos  by  the  author 

The  waters  of  northwest  Pennsylvania  provide  quality  angling  for  a 
wide  variety  of  species  during  late  fall.  Steelhead,  black  bass  and 
muskies  receive  their  share  of  attention,  and  rightfully  so. 


Standing  just  outside  of  the  limelight 
are  the  opportunities  for  catching 
panfish.  Conditions  that  include  cool- 
ing water  temperatures  and  diminish- 
ing daylight  often  equate  to  excellent 
fishing  for  crappies,  yellow  perch  and 
bluegills  that  have  been  elusive  during 
the  summer.  Fish  locations  become 
more  predictable  as  late-season  feeding 
forays  occur. 

Recently  1 asked  Commission  Area 
Fisheries  Managers  Craig  Billingsley 
and  A1  Woomer  to  choose  three  top 
panfish  waters  for  late-fall  fishing  in 


their  northwest  Pennsylvania  areas. 
The  list  they  provided  includes  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Shenango  River  Lake,  Conneaut  Lake, 
Lake  Wilhelm  and  Kahle  Lake. 

Here’s  a look  at  the  panfishing  in 
each  waterway. 

Presque  Isle  Bay 

For  the  past  two  years,  anglers  have 
enjoyed  outstanding  yellow  perch  fish- 
ing in  Lake  Erie.  Anglers  lacking  a boat 
large  enough  to  reach  the  35-  to  45-foot 
depths  where  yellow  perch  are  found  in 


the  big  lake  can  enjoy  outstanding  ac- 
tion in  the  more  placid  confines  of 
Presque  Isle  Bay. 

Though  yellow  perch  are  the  premier 
species,  the  panfishing  provided  by  the 
bay  is  not  limited  to  that  species.  Black 
crappies  and  bluegills  are  also  plentiful. 
Billingsley  rates  the  yellow  perch  fish- 
ing at  Presque  Isle  Bay  good  for  both 
numbers  and  size  of  fish.  For  other 
panfish  species,  he  says  it  is  more  of  a 
numbers  affair. 

A survey  conducted  during  last 
spring  supports  Billingsley’s  com- 
ments. From  late  April  through  early 
May,  Fish  & Boat  Commission  person- 
nel set  28  trap  nets  to  sample  panfish 
numbers.  The  most  fish  collected  were 
bluegills.  Good  numbers  of  black  crap- 
pies and  yellow  perch  also  found  their 
way  into  the  nets.  Yellow  perch  ran  up 
to  13  inches,  wilh  the  crappies  averag- 
ing 8 to  10  inches  in  length.  Pumpkin- 
seeds  were  also  found  in  good  numbers. 

Presque  Isle  Bay  covers  about  3,300 
acres  and  is  about  4.5  miles  long  and 
nearly  2 miles  wide.  Primarily  shallow 
and  weedy,  a dredged  shipping  channel 
is  maintained  that  reaches  depths  of 
nearly  30  feet.  This  channel  is  well- 
marked  with  buoys.  A network  of  la- 
goons is  found  off  the  major  portion  of 
the  bay  and  is  restricted  to  electric 
motors  only. 

Shore  fishing  opportunities  can  be 
found  at  the  East  and  West  piers  guard- 


Late-fall  panfish  lures  include  (from  left)  a weedless  jig,  a 
jigging  spoon,  and  three  blade  baits. 
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Jig-and-minnow 
combinations  yo-yoed  over 
panflsh  schools  trigger 
bites.  Deep  cover  can  be  a 
jig-eater,  so  be  prepared  to 
lose  some  terminal  tackle. 
Weedless  jigs  can  lessen 
the  frequency  of 
snags. 


Location, 

Presentation 
Tips 

Panfish,  crappies  and 
yellow  perch,  in  particular, 
tend  to  hold  in  deeper  areas  of 
; a lake  come  late  fall.  The  base 
of  dropoffs  that  lead  to  main- 
I lake  basin  areas  often  hold  fish, 

^ especially  if  cover  such  as  stumps, 

; brushpiles  or  cribs  are  found  nearby,  . 

Deep  wood  is  a prime  attractor  this 
time  of  year.  Panfish  holding  in  such  > 

[areas  are  often  visible  on  sonar  units. 

"Deep"  is  a relative  term.  It  may  be  10 
to  12  feet  in  a shallow  lake  such  as  Wilhelm, 
but  20  to  30  feet  in  a deeper  waterway  like 
Conneaut. 

Typically,  jig-and-minnow  combinations 
yo-yoed  over  panfish  schools  trigger  bites. 

I Deep  cover  can  be  a jig-eater,  so  be  prepared  to 
I lose  some  terminal  tackle.  Weedless  jigs  featur- 
' ing  fiber  weed  guards  can  lessen  the  frequency  of 
I snags.  Another  good  option  is  to  suspend  a bait 
I over  the  cover  with  a slip  bobber. 

I Tigging  spoons  also  work  well,  as  do  blade  baits. 

Fishing  vertically  over  the  cover  is  usually  the  best  j 
' way  to  go.  To  avoid  spooking  the  school,  attempt 
I to  pick  off  the  highest-riding  fish  first. — JK. 
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Northwest 

Pennsylvania's 

Top  Six  Panfish  Waters 


Northwest  Pennsylvania's 

Top  Six  Panfish 


1.  Presque  Isle  Bay, 

Erie  County 

2. Pymatum'ng  Reservoir, 

Crawford  County 

S.Shenango  River  Lake, 

Mercer  County 

4. Conneaut  Lake, 

Crawford  County 

5.  Lake  Wilhelm,  M.K.  Goddard 
State  Park,  Mercer  County 

6. Kahle  Lake,  Venango  and 
Ctarion  counties 


census,  however,  was  weighted  heavily 
in  favor  of  black  crappies. 

“The  fish  we  handled  this  spring  ran 
about  9 to  10  inches,”  he  notes.  “Those 
crappies  will  be  larger  this  fall  and  may 
measure  as  much  as  12  to  13  inches 
next  spring.” 

The  portion  of  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir open  to  fishing  covers  about 
13,000  acres,  making  it  the  largest  lake 
in  the  state.  The  lake  straddles  the  Penn- 
sylvania/Ohio border.  A dark-water, 
shallow  lowland  reservoir,  the  lake  fea- 
tures submergent  weed  growth  out  to  a 
depth  of  about  6 to  7 feet.  Stumps  can 
be  found  in  the  lake,  particularly  in  the 


ing  the  entrance  to  Marina  Bay,  as  well 
as  the  North  and  South  piers  along  the 
channel.  The  south  pier  is  open  to  fish- 
ing 24  hours,  while  the  others  are  re- 
stricted to  the  state  park’s  daylight  hours. 

Boat  access  can  be  found  in  Presque 
Isle  State  Park,  as  well  as  from  the  city 
of  Erie  side. 

Pymatuning  Reservoir 

Much  of  the  talk  regarding 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Crawford 
County,  has  lately  been  focused  on 
the  lake’s  changing  walleye 
population.  Poor  spring- 
time conditions  have 
negatively  affected 
the  last  three 
years  of 
fry 


stockings.  While  the  overall  walleye 
picture  hasn’t  been  bright,  though  some 
anglers  are  cashing  in  on  the  older  year 
classes  that  remain  in  the  lake,  some 
species  such  as  muskies  and  crappies 
have  been  on  the  increase.  Billingsley 
said  Pymy  should  be  a good  bet  for  crap- 
pies both  now  and  into  next  spring. 

“When  we  surveyed  the  lake  this 
spring,  we  found  good  numbers  of 
black  crappies,”  Billingsley  says.  He 
notes  that  typi- 
cally about  equal 
numbers  of 
black  and  white 
crappies  are  col- 
lected from  this 
sprawling  water- 
way. The  2004 
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northern  portion.  Over  the  years,  many 
fish-attracting  structures  have  been 
placed  in  Pymatuning. 

Boat  access  is  located  around  the 
lake,  with  popular  sites  including 
Linesville,  Manning,  Espyville,  Or- 
chard, Snodgrass  and  Jamestown.  The 
Ohio  portion  of  the  lake  provides  addi- 
tional access  points.  Shore  fishing,  es- 
pecially for  panfish,  is  most  popular 
along  the  PA  Route  285  causeway  that 
bisects  the  lake  at  its  midpoint. 

There  is  a 10-horsepower  limit  on 
Pymatuning  Reservoir. 

Shenango  River  Lake 

Shenango  River  Lake,  Mercer 
County,  provides  a significant 
warmwater  fishery  that  includes  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass  as  well  as 
a decent  hybrid  striped  bass  popula- 
tion. The  lake  also  has  a reputation  as 
a viable  crappie  lake. 

“Shenango  has  its  ups  and  downs  as 
a crappie  water,”  Billingsley  says.  “It  can 
be  good  one  year  and  then  poor  the 
next.”  However,  Billingsley  notes,  crap- 
pie fishing  should  be  on  the  upswing. 

“We  have  a couple  of  good  year 
classes,  especially  with  black  crappies,” 
he  says. 

The  lake  was  sampled  during  the 
spring  of  2003. 

Shenango  River  Lake  is  a U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  lake  located  on  the 
Shenango  River  in  western  Mercer 
County.  It  covers  3,560  acres  in  a rela- 
tively lowland  setting.  The  lake  is  fairly 
shallow,  though  it  features  a good 
amount  of  structure  such  as  humps, 
submerged  roadbeds  and  creek  chan- 
nels. As  a flood-control  lake  it  is  sub- 
jected to  dramatic  fluctuations  of  pool 
level.  Shenango  has  no  weed  growth. 

Boat  access  to  the  lake  can  be  found 
at  the  Shenango  Recreation  Area,  lo- 
cated off  of  PA  Route  18.  When  headed 
north  on  Route  18,  turn  left  after  cross- 
ing the  bridge  that  spans  the  lake. 

There  are  no  horsepower  restrictions 
on  this  lake. 

Conneaut  Lake 

At  over  900  acres  and  attaining 
depths  of  90  feet,  Crawford  County’s 
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Conneaut  Lake  is  the  largest  natural 
lake  in  the  state.  It  has  a history  of  sup- 
porting strong  gamefish  populations, 
including  trophy  specimens.  Area  2 
fisheries  Manager  Al  Woomer  rates  it 
among  the  top  three  panfish  waters  in 
his  area. 

In  addition  to  the  gills  and  crappies, 
Conneaut  contains  some  oversized 
white  bass.  The  last  two  state-record 
fish  came  from  its  waters.  Be  sure  to 
read  “Conneaut  Lake’s  Record-Setting 
White  Bass,”  by  Dari  Black,  in  the  Sep- 
tember/October 2004  PA&B. 

This  lake  has  relatively  clear  water 
and  features  weed  growth  to  depths  of 
about  10  to  12  feet.  Submergent  weeds 
are  of  the  milfoil/coontail  variety.  The 
abundance  and  depth  of  weed  growth 
depend  on  several  factors,  including 
the  weather.  The  lake  contains  several 
complex  structures — humps  and 
bars — that  attract  panfish. 

Conneaut’s  shoreline  is  highly  devel- 
oped. It  is  a popular  recreational  boat- 
ing lake  with  intense  use  during  the 
summer  season.  Serious  fishing  takes 
place  early  in  the  day  and  during  in- 
clement weather.  Late-fall  anglers 
should  find  much  less  competition. 

There  is  no  horsepower  restriction 
on  Conneaut  Lake. 

Lake  Wilhelm 

Woomer  says  Mercer  County’s  Lake 
Wilhelm  is  a productive  lake  that  fea- 
tures a variety  of  species,  panfish  in- 
cluded. 

Crappies  and  bluegills  appeared  in 
excellent  numbers  when  the  lake  was 
surveyed  last  spring.  Impressive  quan- 
tities of  black  crappies  were  collected, 
with  good  numbers  of  white  crappies 
showing  up  as  well.  Bluegills  were  the 
number  two  panfish  species  found, 
while  ample  numbers  of  yellow  perch 
were  also  found.  Black  crappies  up  to 
14  inches  were  collected,  with  white 
crappies  topping  out  at  13  inches.  The 
majority  of  the  crappies,  both  black  and 
white,  were  from  the  2001  year  class. 

Lake  Wilhelm  is  a relatively  narrow, 
lengthy  lake  that  covers  about  1,500 
acres.  The  waterway  sits  between  gen- 
tly rolling  hillsides.  The  lake  is  fertile, 
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fairly  shallow  and  dark-colored,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  about  25  leet. 
Weed  growth  is  limited  to  the  shallow 
areas. 

Over  the  years,  an  abundance  ol 
woody  cover  has  been  placed  in  the  lake 
to  serve  as  fish  attractors.  These  struc- 
tures, particularly  the  ones  found  in 
deeper  water,  attract  panfish  during  the 
late  fall. 

Lake  Wilhelm  is  located  in  M.K. 
Goddard  State  Park.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  lake  falls  within  the  property  ot  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission  and 
is  restricted  to  the  use  of  non-powered 
boats.  This  area,  locally  known  as  “the 
stumps,”  is  a consistent  panfish  pro- 
ducer. Outside  of  the  game  lands  area, 
boats  powered  by  outboards  up  to  20 
horsepower  are  permitted. 

Kahle  Lake 

Kahle  Lake,  straddling  Venango  and 
Glarion  counties,  is  a 250-acre  gem  that 
contains  one  of  the  state’s  better  popu- 
lations of  jumbo  yellow  perch.  The  Pish 
8c  Boat  Gommission  owns  the  lake. 

Woomer  says  lake  inventories  show 
good  levels  of  yellow  perch  in  the  9-  to 
13-inch  range.  In  addition  to  the  perch, 
Kahle  has  abundant  populations  of 
nice-sized  bluegills  and  black  crappies. 

Kahle  contains  submergent  weed 
growth  out  to  the  8-  to  10-foot  level. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  lake  becomes 
heavily  weeded  during  the  summer. 
The  main  creek  channel  is  well-de- 
fined in  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  where 
depths  reach  about  30  feet.  This  lake  is 
restricted  to  electric  motors  only. 
Kahle  Lake  includes  two  accesses. 

You  can  find  more  access  informa- 
tion on  the  Gommission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  On  the  main 
page’s  left  side  under  “Regional  Info,” 
click  on  “Gounty  Guide”  or  “Online 
Maps”  and  navigate  where  you  want 
to  go. 

Gommercially  produced  maps  of 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Shenango  River 
Lake  and  Lake  Wilhelm  can  be  found  in 
many  local  tackle  shops.  Hand-drawn 
maps  of  Gonneaut  have  been  produced 
from  several  other  sources. Q 
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Cold-Water 

Kauak  Rshing 


by  Chris  Gorsuch 

photos  by  the  author 

When  we  think  of  a day  out  in  a kayak, 
more  often  than  not  we  picture  a trip  on 
a favorite  stretch  of  water  with  a warm 
summer  breeze.  Imagine  some  of  the 
odd  looks  I get  kayaking  during  the 
winter  when  the  weather  is  anything 
but  balmy.  However,  the  cold-water 
season  is  arguably  one  of  the  best  times 
for  trophy-sized  fish.  Add  the  conve- 
nience of  reaching  a few  of  my  favorite 
holes  with  the  stealth  of  a kayak,  and  you 
have  a winning  combination. 

Planning  a kayak  outing  during  the 
cold-water  season  takes  more  effort 
than  planning  trips  during  the  warm- 
water  season.  The  primary  difference  is 
having  the  proper  gear,  some  additional 
trip  preparation,  and  knowledge  of 
cold-water  hazards.  Perhaps  no  one 
knows  this  as  well  as  Jeff  Little,  of  Blue 
Ridge  Kayak  Fishing,  LLC.  Jeff  is  a 
kayak  and  safety  instructor  who  pro- 
vides paddlecraft  classes  for  paddlers 
and  anglers  of  all  experience  levels.  He 
worked  with  me  to  cover  some  of  the 
key  aspects  of  winter  kayaking. 

Before  jumping  right  into  selecting 
the  proper  cold-water  gear,  it’s  impor-^ 
tant  to  define  the  suggested  kayak  type 
for  cold-water  paddling.  Kayaks  are 
often  classified  by  their  uses,  such  as 
whitewater,  touring  and  recreational. 
Kayaks  are  also  defined  by  their  seating 
positions,  the  sit-on-top  (SOT)  kayak 
and  the  sit-in  kayak  (SINK).  Because  of 
the  dangers  of  cold  water,  the  rider 
needs  the  protection  of  being  inside 
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the  cockpit,  so  the  sit-in  kayak  is  the 
first  choice  and  focus  for  winter 
kayaking. 

Gear 

Gear  includes  items  for  the  kayak 
and  items  for  the  kayaker.  For  the 
kayaker,  gear  starts  with  the  first 
layer — what’s  next  to  your  skin.  If  the 
self-guided  trips  to  the  far  outer  limits 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  north  have 
taught  me  anything  about  the  ele- 
ments, it  is  the  value  of  the  first  layer. 
The  best  outerwear  money  can  buy  is 
only  as  good  as  the  first  layer. 

Polarweight  or  heavyweight  thermal 
long  underwear  in  polypropylene  or 
wool  blends  works  well.  These  products 
wick  body  moisture  away  and  keep  you 
dry.  Jeff  Little  suggests  wool  socks  and 
dressing  in  non-cotton  layers  to  match 
the  changing  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing the  trip.  The  outer  layer  is  as  simple 
as  a pair  of  neoprene,  or  better  yet, 
breathable  waders  and  a good  water- 
resistant  jacket. 

The  middle  layer  should  include 
pile  (fleece)  or  wool  garments.  Pile  or 
wool  clothes  work  best  because  they 
keep  you  warm  even  when  wet,  and 
they  wick  moisture  away  from  the 
body.  Drysuits  or  waterproof  pants  and 
jackets  for  an  outer  layer  are  best  to 
keep  you  dry  and  warm. 

A wool  watchcap  is  ideal,  and  neo- 
prene gloves  or  waterproof  glove  shells 
also  work  well.  Use  wool  gloves  or  in- 
sulated waterproof  ones  as  backup. 
There  are  many  to  choose  from,  and 
choices  will  be  different  for  everyone. 
A pair  of  wool  fingerless  gloves  or  just 
wearing  no  gloves  helps  retain  good  feel 
while  fishing,  but  these  choices  are  not 
as  warm  as  other  options. 

Little  suggests  using  duct  tape  to 
wrap  the  rod  handle  loosely  where  the 
reel  is  affixed  to  the  rod.  The  loose 
space  or  air  pockets  offer  more  com- 
fort than  the  ice-cold  metal  and  hard 
plastic  on  the  rod-and-reel  harness.  “If 
you  can  get  beyond  the  way  this  looks, 
it  will  make  fishing  more  comfort- 
able,” Little  says. 


The  most  important  item  is  the  life 
jacket.  Invest  in  a good,  comfortable 
life  vest,  one  that’s  adjustable  so  that  it 
will  fit  over  winter  outerwear.  For  cold- 
weather  kayak  fishing,  a float  coat  is  an 
even  better  choice.  Your  favorite  sum- 
mertime life  jacket  may  be  too  small 
after  you  add  all  the  winter  layers,  and 
comfort  is  key. 

Regardless  of  skill,  a life  jacket  is  a 
must-wear  piece  of  equipment.  Do 
not  climb  into  a kayak  without  it  on 
and  fastened  properly.  Your  life  may 
very  well  count  on  it.  See  the  article 
“Life  Jackets  for  Anglers,”  by  Dan  Mar- 
tin, in  this  issue  on  page  18. 

Items  for  the  kayak  come  down  to 
two  must-have  accessories.  The  first  is 
a properly  fitted  kayak  skirt.  The  skirt 
is  a cover  that  fits  around  the  kayaker’s 
torso  and  then  around  the  cockpit  to 
form  a cover.  The  skirt  stretches  around 
and  locks  into  the  cockpit  rim,  called 
the  “coaming.” 

There  are  several  skirt  types,  and 
some  are  better  than  others  for  cold 
water.  A full  cockpit  skirt  is  a must. 
Jeff  Little  recommends  skirts  made 
from  neoprene  instead  of  nylon.  He 
says  the  neoprene  protects  the  rider 
better  than  nylon.  A skirt  with  an  ad- 
justable waist  cinch  or  belt  to  provide 
further  protection  from  the  elements 
is  also  beneficial. 


A lifejacket  is  a must-wear  piece  of 
equipment.  Do  not  climb  into  a kayak 
without  it  on  and  fastened  properly.  Your 
life  may  very  well  depend  on  it.  See  the 
article  “Life  Jackets  for  Anglers,”  by  Dan 
Martin,  in  this  issue  on  page  18. 

The  second  item  Little  insists  on  is  a 
dry  bag.  A dry  bag  is  simply  a durable 
marine-quality  bag  designed  to  keep 
dry  items  dry.  They  come  in  various 
sizes  and  can  be  stored  in  the  kayak 
hatch  or  strapped  on  the  deck  rigging. 
Dry  bags  can  be  purchased  at  most 
sporting  goods  stores.  They  range  in 
price  from  $15  and  up,  and  will  provide 
years  of  use. 

Preparation 

Starting  with  items  for  the  dry  bag, 
pack  a second  set  of  clothes.  In  an 
emergency,  quick  access  to  dry  clothes 
is  critical.  Roll  together  a pair  of  pile  or 
wool  pants  and  a pullover  pile  jacket 
and  place  them  in  a vacuum  sealer.  It 
is  a second  shield  from  water,  and  the 
powerful  vacuum  shrinks  the  size.  I 
also  tuck  a pair  of  wool  socks  into  old 
sneakers  and  seal  them  as  well. 

Little  also  packs  the  tools  to  get  a 
quick  fire  going,  and  I always  pack  a 
folding  knife,  air-activated  pocket 
warmers  and  a first  aid  kit.  These  items 
are  the  dry  bag  essentials. 
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service  by  providing  web  sites,  a few 
have  a phone  number  or  bulletin  board 
service.  Visit  the  following  web  sites 
forflow  details: 

www.erh.noaa.gov/er/marfc/Stages, 
and  http://pa.waterdata.usgs.gov/ 


Consider  also  packing  some  energy 
bars,  trail  mix  and  even  a thermos  con- 
taining a hot  beverage.  In  cold  weather, 
these  items  otter  a welcome  shoreline 
break  during  the  outing.  They  also  pro- 
vide the  additional  energy  your  body 
will  likely  need.  Dehydration  is  often 
considered  a warm-weather  issue,  but  it 
is  just  as  prevalent  during  cold- weather 
activities. 

Smart  preparation  also  includes 
planning  the  trip.  Knowledge  gained 
during  the  warm-water  season  on  any 
given  flow  can  be  applied  to  planning  a 
winter  trip.  It’s  wise  to  select  floats  that 


are  familiar,  and  avoid  stretches  with 
class  II  or  greater  water  and  where  get- 
ting doused  with  ice-cold  water  is  inevi- 
table. It  is  important  to  know  your  skill 
level  because  a winter  outing  is  no 
place  for  a maiden  kayak  voyage. 

Never  boat  alone  on  cold  water. 
Kayak  floats  on  rivers  in  cold  water  re- 
quire at  least  two  people.  Two  or  more 
also  aid  in  having  both  a put-in  and  a 
drop-off  vehicle,  and  the  buddy  system 
is  just  a safe  way  to  plan  a winter  float. 

Many  agencies  offer  information  re- 
garding up-to-the-minute  flow  condi- 
tions. Even  though  most  offer  this 


nwis/current?type=flow. 

Checking  the  weather  is  also  part  of 
planning  a trip.  Be  aware  of  frontal  sys- 
tems and  how  fast  they  can  move  in. 
Wind  is  also  a factor  from  late  fall 
through  early  spring.  The  bite  of  a cold, 
brisk  headwind  can  make  a trip  miser- 
able. 

Hazards 

All  activities  on  or  around  cold  wa- 
ter require  heightened  alert  and  solid 
preparation.  Firsthand  knowledge  of 
strainers,  strong  current  areas,  sub- 
merged objects  and  dams  of  all  types  is 
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often  the  primary  focus,  and  it’s  part  of 
planning  a trip.  In  cold  water,  the  ma- 
jor focus  is  on  sudden  immersion  into 
cold  water  and  hypothermia. 

Sudden  immersion  into  cold  water 
places  a severe  strain  on  bodily  systems 
that  can  lead  to  cardiac  arrest.  Among 
the  physiological  reactions  to  sudden 
immersion  into  cold  water  is  immedi- 
ate, involuntary  inhalation.  Anyone 
falling  into  cold  water  should  immedi- 
ately cover  the  mouth  and  nose  with  the 
hands  to  prevent  inhaling  water.  This 
action  reduces  the  body’s  physiological 
shock. 

Once  plunged  into  cold  water,  the 
shock  to  the  system  may  not  let  the  vic- 
tim think  or  act  clearly.  Cold  water  can 
also  quickly  numb  the  extremities. 
Cold  hands  may  be  unable  to  fasten  the 
straps  of  a life  jacket,  grasp  a rescue  line, 
or  hold  on  to  an  overturned  boat.  Wear- 
ing a life  jacket  while  on  the  water  is 
always  recommended.  But  wearing  a 
life  jacket  at  all  times  on  cold  water  is 
especially  critical.  The  buoyancy  of  a 
life  jacket  can  keep  you  afloat,  increas- 
ing the  odds  of  rescue  and  survival. 

In  addition,  before  heading  out  into 
the  elements,  know  the  telltale  signs 
associated  with  hypothermia.  First,  you 
don’t  have  to  flip  your  kayak  for  hypo- 
thermia to  set  in.  Spray  from  the  water 
or  clothing  that  does  not  wick  moisture 
away  from  the  body  will  cause  heat  loss. 
Even  a small  drop  in  body  temperature 
can  trigger  danger  signs.  While  shiver- 
ing may  occur,  the  signs  I look  for  are: 

• Tense,  numb  or  weak  muscles. 

• Feeling  fatigued  or  exhausted. 

• Uncontrollable  shivering. 

• Slurred  speech  or  blurred  vision. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  a clever  suggestion  for  recognizing 
the  signs.  Look  for  the  “umbles” — the 
stumbles,  the  mumbles,  the  fumbles 
and  the  grumbles.  Many  people  ignore 
the  signs  and  will  even  argue  about 
having  them.  The  buddy  system  works 
well  in  this  regard.  If  you  notice  any  of 
these  symptoms  with  your  partner, 
don’t  argue.  Instead,  suggest  that  you’re 
cold  and  wish  to  take  a short  break,  per- 
haps to  start  a small  fire. 


If  you  roll  or  become  submerged,  get 
to  shore  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  dry 
bag  contains  dry  clothes  and  will  allow 
your  body  to  keep  heat.  Remove  all  wet 
clothes  and  get  the  dry  gear  on  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Your  fire  starter  kit 
should  contain  a fire-starting  gel  or 
similar  propellent,  so  even  while  fa- 
tigued, a small  fire  can  be  made  to  gain 
back  body  temperature. 

Do  not  use  an  anchor  with  these 
kinds  of  boats  in  the  cold-weather 
season. 

Waterway  suggestions 

When  fishing,  I am  very  fond  of  big 
rivers  such  as  the  Susquehanna  River. 
However,  during  the  cold-water  season, 
I prefer  small  to  medium  rivers.  The 
primary  reason  is  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  my  craft  to  the  shoreline  in 


case  of  an  emergency.  Being  a half-mile 
offshore  is  just  too  far  in  my  opinion. 
Flows  such  as  the  Clarion,  luniata, 
Lehigh  and  even  parts  of  the  Delaware 
are  perfect  for  a winter  outing  when 
conditions  allow.  The  Lehigh,  Clarion, 
and  sections  of  the  upper  Delaware  of- 
fer superb  trout  and  smallmouth  bass 
angling  throughout  the  cold-water  sea- 
son. Similarly,  the  luniata  and  sections 
of  the  middle  Delaware  offer  days  full  of 
walleye  and  smallmouth  bass  angling. 
Also  consider  tributaries  of  your  favor- 
ite streams  during  the  summer  flow. 
Remember  to  do  your  reconnaissance 
and  exploration  during  the  fair  weather 
before  planning  a winter  trip. 

When  winter  grips  the  outdoors  and 
you  feel  like  a shut-in,  open  yourself  to 
the  resources  winter  kayaking  has  to 
offer.O 


Cold-Water  Fishing  Tips 

Species:  Smallmouth  bass,  walleyes. 

Tackle:  Tubes,  grubs,  hair  jigs,  suspending  stickbaits,  salted  sinking  baits. 
Presentation:  Allow  to  fall  to  the  bottom  and  move  bait  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. Hair  jigs  can  be  tipped  with  half  a nightcrawler.  Drive  bait  to 
depth,  twitch,  then  allow  a long  pause  and  repeat.  Allow  to  drop.  Leave 
on  the  bottom  for  a period  and  watch  the  line  for  movement.  Usually  bass 
are  not  in  heavy  current  this  time  of  year.  Try  protected  eddies  and  pools. 
What  to  look  for:  If  sun  is  high,  seek  edges  of  rip-rap  and  semi-shallow  hard 
rock  points  like  the  slack  side  of  a gravel  eddy.  Look  for  a slow  to  moderate 
water  flow  and  work  baits  in  a similar  presentation. 

Spedes:  Trout. 

Tackle:  Spinners,  spoons,  stickbaits,  slider  worms. 

Presentation:  Use  as  slow  a retrieve  as  you  can  get  away  with.  Spoons  can 
actually  be  bounced.  Twitch  and  reel;  twitch  and  reel,  vary,  pause.  Allow  to 
drop  and  float  along  the  bottom. 

What  to  look  for:  If  the  water  is  on  a warming  trend,  trout  Like  to  chase 
prey.  Select  bait  to  match  trend.  Seek  Light  current  and  slick  areas  just  be- 
low current  but  close  to  cover.  Work  riverbank  cuts  and  pools  above  and  be- 
low fast  water. 


Kayak  Manufacturers 

There  are  many  kayak  manufacturers,  and  paddle  shops  often  carry  several 
brands.  Here  are  a few  suggestions  if  you're  looking  to  buy. 


Dagger  Kayaks 
Liquid  Logic  Kayaks 
Old  Town  Kayaks 
Necky  Kayaks 
Perception  Kayaks 
Walden  Kayaks 
Wilderness  Kayaks 


(800)  433-1969 
(828)  698-5778 
(207)  827-5514 
(866)  632-5987 
(800)  595-2925 
(978)  772-0110 
(336)  434-7470 


www.dagger.com 

www.liguidlogickayaks.com 

www.otcanoe.com 

www.neckv.com 

www.kayaker.com 

www.waldensports.com 

www.wildernesssystems.com 
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Protect^  Conserve  ^Enhance:  Beyond  the  Cal 


Fish  & Boat  Commission  waterways 
conservation  officers  (WCOs),  deputies  and  other 
personnel  acted  quickly  and  decisively  during  the 
flooding  brought  by  the  remnants  of  Hurricane  Ivan. 
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The  Southwest 
Region  averaged 
record-setting 
rainfall  of  about  6 
inches. 


photos-Dennis  Tubbs 


This  information  was  excerpted  from  Commission  Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement  activity  reports  mainly  from  Friday, 
September  17,  through  Sunday,  September  19.  The  landscape, 
manmade  features  and  just  where  rain  poured  down  the 
heaviest  determined  which  areas  of  Pennsylvania  required  the 
most  urgent  Commission  response.  For  this  reason,  this 
information  highlights  some  Commission  activity  and  doesn't 
include  details  of  all  officers  or  regions. 


Southwest  Region 

On  Friday,  the  Southwest  Region  office  was 
notified  that  some  Commission  dams  might 
have  to  be  checked  and  possibly  placed  under  sur- 
veillance. All  Southwest  Region  WCOs  were 
alerted  to  stay  by  their  phones  in  case  we  were 
called  out  for  24-hour  dam  surveillance  on 
Dutch  Fork  Lake,  Canonsburg  Lake,  Hereford 
Manor  Lakes,  Glade  Run  Lake,  Virgin  Run  Dam, 
Highpoint  Lake,  Somerset  Lake,  Donegal  Lake 
and  Hemlock  Lake. 

Because  of  widespread  flooding  in  Pittsburgh, 
WCO  Furlong  was  sent  to  Glade  Run  Lake.  It 
took  him  over  two  hours  to  get  there.  He  had  to 
walk  in  over  land  because  access  roads  were 
flooded.  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  Jacobs 
checked  Hereford  Manor  Lakes  and  was  relieved 
by  WCO  Kyler. 


WCOs  Sauserman  and  Opfer  were  sent  to 
Canonsburg  and  Virgin  Run  Dam  sites,  respec- 
tively. WCO  Crist  was  sent  to  Dutch  Fork  Lake. 
One-hour  surveillance  checks  were  initiated  on 
Canonsburg,  Glade  Run  Lake  and  Hereford 
Manor  Lakes. 

Northeast  Region 

WCO  Terence  Deibler  assisted  Worlds  End 
State  Park  personnel  with  crowd  control,  secu- 
rity and  communications. 

WCO  Joseph  Russell  assisted  Tunkhannock 
Township  and  Borough  Police  departments  with 
traffic  control  and  the  rescue  of  two  people. 

WCO  James  Stout  monitored  the  water  level 
at  the  Commission-owned  Harris  Pond  dam. 

WCO  Scott  Christman  responded  to  a call 
from  Carbon  County  911  regarding  an  oil  spill 
caused  by  the  flood. 
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WCO  David  Kaneski  assisted  vari- 
ous state  and  federal  agencies  with  traf- 
fic control  and  communications,  and 
monitored  the  water  levels  of  Commis- 
sion dams  in  Wayne  County. 

WCO  T.  Curt  Tereschak  assisted 
various  state  and  federal  agencies  with 
traffic  control  and  communications. 

WCO  Eric  Weredyk  monitored  and 
surveyed  Monroe  County  waterways 
for  flooding. 

Northcentral  Region 

WCO  Bill  Crisp  and  a member  of 
the  Mountaintop  Search  and  Rescue 
Team  used  a canoe  to  reach  a car  that 
had  been  stranded  in  floodwaters.  They 
rescued  the  driver,  but  not  before  notic- 
ing that  the  vehicle  contained  mari- 
juana and  drug  paraphernalia. 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  officers  ar- 
rested the  driver  when  he  reached  dry 
ground. 

Floodwaters  damaged  the  Benner 
Spring  State  Fish  Fiatchery.  WCO  Dave 
Decker  patrolled  Spring  Creek  in  re- 
sponse to  the  increased  fishing  pres- 
sure brought  about  by  the  fish  that 
escaped  from  the  hatchery.  On  Septem- 
ber 22,  he  saw  five  individuals  carrying 
landing  nets.  Taking  fish  from  Spring 
Creek  is  illegal,  so  he  investigated. 
When  the  floodwaters  subsided,  two 
large  mud  puddles  had  retained  many 
trout.  The  five  anglers,  seeing  the  dis- 
tressed fish,  decided  to  try  to  catch  them 
and  release  them  into  Spring  Creek. 
WCO  Decker  spent  the  next  hour  or  so 
assisting  the  five  men  in  their  recovery 
efforts.  All  told,  they  transferred  about 
150  fish  from  the  mud  puddles  to  the 
creek.  The  five  anglers  were  Ben  Gra- 
ham of  Lemont,  Eric  Fritzinger  of 
State  College,  Mark  Haffley  of  State 
College,  Pat  Weiss  of  Centre  Hall,  and 
Jason  Detter  of  Lemont. 


Southcentral  Region 

WCO  Craig  Garman  was  called  Sat- 
urday to  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
Huntingdon  County,  to  rescue 
stranded  residents.  He  assisted  Fire 
Chief  Ken  Beck  with  the  removal  of  10 
to  12  people  from  flooded  homes.  He 
used  his  patrol  boat  for  the  rescues. 

He  also  responded  to  the  village  of 
Smithfield  to  assist  with  the  evacuation 
of  about  1,000  residents.  It  was  feared 
that  a protective  flood  dike  was  likely  to 
fail  in  the  floodwaters. 

WCO  Garman  later  went  to  the 
Huntingdon  Comfort  Inn  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  80  to  90  stranded 
people.  During  this  operation,  a 
citizen’s  watercraft  became  swamped 
with  four  passengers  onboard.  WCO 
Garman  assisted  in  forming  a human 
chain  to  get  to  the  swamped  boat  before 
it  washed  away  in  the  floodwaters. 
WCO  Garman  was  in  waist-deep  water 
near  the  end  of  the  “chain.”  He  used  a 
Commission  throw  bag  to  secure  and 
remove  each  person.  The  removal  of 
stranded  persons  continued  and  a sec- 
ond private  boat  was  swamped  and 
needed  to  be  rescued.  WCO  Garman 
then  suggested  to  Huntingdon  Police 
Chief  Dan  Varner  that  a helicopter  res- 
cue would  be  much  safer.  A Pennsylva- 
nia State  Police  helicopter  was  diverted 
from  the  Penn  State  University  football 
game  to  assist  with  this  rescue.  WCO 
Garman  assisted  the  pilot,  Sgt.  Fox,  and 
a private  citizen  with  securing  each 
passenger  into  the  helicopter.  A U.S. 
Army  Black  Hawk  helicopter  arrived 
and  continued  to  remove  the  stranded 
people. 

WCO  Garman  also  responded  to  a 
water  rescue  call  in  Blair  County  in- 
volving a two-year-old  boy  who  fell  into 
the  floodwaters  of  South  Poplar  Run. 
On  arrival,  he  consulted  with  Blair 
County  EMA  Director  Rod  Boetner 


and  Police  Chief  Ron  Giver  regarding 
finding  the  boy.  A boat  attempt  had 
already  failed  because  of  the  high,  swift 
water.  The  boy  was  last  seen  washing 
away  in  the  floodwater.  Not  wanting  to 
risk  the  lives  of  rescuers,  they  decided 
to  conduct  a shoreline  and  bridge  pa- 
trol because  of  the  water  conditions. 
The  boy  was  not  found  by  nightfall.  He 
was  found  deceased  at  5 p.m.  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

WCO  Corey  Britcher  was  dis- 
patched to  Alexandria  to  assist  with 
evacuation  of  the  main  street,  which 
was  under  water.  WCO  Britcher  also 
assisted  with  evacuation  of  the  Comfort 
Inn  in  Huntingdon. 

During  the  evacuation  of  the  Com- 
fort Inn,  a private  vessel  assisting  was 
pinned  by  water  to  a telephone  pole, 
and  water  quickly  swamped  the  vessel. 
WCO  Robinson  and  private  citizen 
Amy  Freeman  waded  to  the  vessel  to 
assist.  Another  female  citizen  at- 
tempted to  wade  to  the  vessel,  but  she 
was  caught  in  the  current  and  began  to 
wash  downstream.  WCO  Britcher 
grabbed  her  clothing,  holding  her  until 
a human  chain  reached  their  position 
and  took  her  to  shore.  WCO  Britcher 
carried  a female  child  to  the  human 
chain,  which  brought  her  to  shore. 

WCO  Alan  Robinson  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  evacuation  of  the 
Huntingdon  Comfort  Inn  using  his 
jet  patrol  boat  and  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment jet  boat.  He  secured  and 
transported  personal  belongings  of 
evacuees. 

WCO  Douglas  Deppen  responded 
on  Saturday  to  assist  a rescue  of  two 
persons  hanging  from  tree  limbs  on 
Swatara  Creek  in  Derry  Township, 
Dauphin  County.  DWCO  William  Fry 
assisted.  The  victims  were  rescued  by  a 
private  citizen’s  boat.Q 
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Fish  Feel  Effects  of  Flooding  on  a Different  Scale 


Even  though  many  communities 
and  individuals  across  Pennsylvania 
floundered  in  the  wake  of  devastation 
wrought  by  recent  flooding,  the  rushing 
streams  and  rivers  are  little  more  than 
an  inconvenience  for  some  popula- 
tions accustomed  to  water  in  their 
homes — fish  populations.  And  al- 
though it  may  be  hard  to  imagine  for 
those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  flood- 
water’s  power,  in  terms  of  catastrophes, 
finned  creatures  view  recent  events  on 
a different  scale.  For  fish  it’s  simply  a 
matter  of  adjusting  to  go  with  the  flow. 

Dick  Snyder,  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Fisheries  Man- 
agement, points  out  that  a flood  is  a 
natural  event,  and  Mother  Nature 
equips  her  charges  to  deal  with  that 
which  comes  their  way.  Snyder  says  that 
high  water  may  alter  aquatic  habitat  and 
place  stress  on  fish,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  effects  are  short-term. 

“To  a fish,  a flood  feels  much  like 
walking  up  an  alley  during  a strong 
windstorm  feels  to  us.  And  fish  react  in 
pretty  much  the  same  manner  as  we  do. 
Just  as  we’d  duck  into  a doorway  to  get 
out  of  the  wind,  fish  will  seek  those  ar- 
eas where  the  force  of  the  water  isn’t  as 
great,”  Snyder  says. 


Though  a flood  may  permanently 
dislocate  some  fish,  most  fish  manage 
to  find  refuge.  Sheltered  areas  can  be  as 
simple  as  a stream  bottom,  where  water 
moves  more  slowly.  Rocks  and  logs 
also  offer  safety.  In  addition,  calm  ed- 
dies out  of  the  torrent  provide  congre- 
gation points  where  fish  can  rest,  even 
if  the  pools  are  located  in  areas  where 
they  wouldn’t  normally  be  found,  such 
as  over  a road  or  in  a pasture. 


As  floodwaters  recede,  fish  usually 
find  their  way  back  to  their  holding 
spots,  though  Snyder  notes  that  some 
fish  may  become  stranded  in  puddles 
and  sinkholes  if  waters  recede  quickly. 
Trout  may  actually  benefit  from  high 
water  because  spawning  areas  might  he 
scoured  clean  of  silt  and  sediment. 

Only  time  will  tell  the  effect  on 
American  shad  returning  four  or  five 
years  from  now  since  the  2004  year 
class  was  migrating  to  the  ocean  during 
two  floods  in  2004. 

It  appears  that  the  floods  of  2004 
won’t  significantly  affect  the  Com- 
mission’s stocked  trout  programs. 
Some  Commission  hatcheries  experi- 
enced some  flooding,  most  notably  the 
Benner  Spring  State  Fish  Hatchery  in 
Centre  County.  While  fish  inventory 
work  is  continuing,  initially  it  does  not 
appear  there  will  be  any  major  changes 
to  the  trout  stocking  program. O 
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The  pickerel  stomp 

I was  riding  with  Waterways  Conser- 
vation Officer  Jim  Stout  last  winter 
when  he  got  a call  about  two  men  ice 
fishing  without  a license  on  a pond  near 
Ricketts  Glen.  When  we  arrived  we 
could  see  licenses  displayed  on  the 
men’s  hats.  A quick  check  and  we 
would  be  on  our  way  in  a warm  car. 

The  snow  was  knee-deep  as  we  be- 
gan to  walk  toward  the  fishermen.  We 
felt  the  steady  wind  from  the  north  im- 
mediately. I thought,  “How  could  they 
be  out  there  fishing.  They  must  be 
freezing — I am!” 

The  half-mile  walk  was  not  bad. 
When  you  are  working,  your  body 
makes  heat.  When  Jim  and  1 got  to 
within  100  feet  of  the  gentlemen,  one  of 
the  men  caught  a small  pickerel.  The 
fish  was  maybe  10  inches  long,  five  short 
of  the  minimum  size.  The  fish  look  like 
snakes  or  eels  at  this  size.  What  hap- 
pened next  I have  never  seen  before  or 
since.  The  man  unhooked  the  fish  and 
dropped  it  on  the  ice.  He  then  stomped 
on  the  fish’s  head  hard  and  tossed  the 
fish  down  a hole  in  the  ice. 

Until  then  we  had  not  been  trying  to 
hide  ourselves.  Luckily,  they  had  not 
noticed  us.  We  found  a pine  tree  to  get 
behind.  Regulations  require  pickerel 
to  be  15  inches  to  be  taken.  The  creel 
limit  for  pickerel  was  three.  We  won- 
dered how  many  they  had  stomped  be- 
fore we  had  arrived. 

We  needed  a plan  to  catch  these 
guys.  We  felt  we  needed  the  stomped 
fish  lor  evidence,  but  he  had  stuffed  the 
fish  back  down  the  hole.  Even  if  the  fish 
did  not  sink,  he  would  make  sure  it  had 
when  he  saw  us  coming.  It  was  decided 


to  wait  until  both  fishermen  had  their 
backs  to  us.  We  would  then  rush  out 
and  get  to  the  stomped  fish  before  they 
would.  There  was  only  a slim  chance 
the  fish  would  be  there  anyway. 

So  we  waited  and  watched.  Over  the 
next  two  hours  we  were  able  to  see  the 
two  men  catch  three  legal-sized  pick- 
erel each  and  place  them  on  a stringer, 
which  was  then  placed  down  a hole  in 
the  ice.  The  two  men  had  also  stomped 
seven  more  pickerel  heads  and  tossed 
them  down  the  same  hole  as  before. 

Our  chance  finally  came  when 
Harry  called  Tom  for  help  with  a big 
fish.  Both  men  had  their  backs  to  us  as 
they  brought  the  fish  through  the  ice. 
Jim  and  I dashed  through  the  snow  and 
onto  the  ice.  I reached  the  first  hole  and 
was  relieved  to  find  five  short,  stomped 
pickerel.  The  two  had  not  noticed  us.  1 
suggested  to  Jim  that  he  get  the  stringer 
with  the  six  fish.  Just  when  Jim  reached 
the  stringer,  the  men  saw  him.  Harry 
started  running  with  the  big  fish  in  has 
arms.  The  fish  had  a stringer  in  its 
mouth. 

Harry  was  headed  for  the  nearest 
hole  to  get  rid  of  the  fish  before  Jim 
could  catch  him.  He  did  not  see  me 
dosing  in  from  the  left.  1 slid  by  the 
hole  just  as  the  fish  went  under  the 
water.  1 grabbed  the  stringer  before  it 
sank  and  pulled  the  fish  out. 

Harry  complained  that  he  was  re- 
leasing the  fish  but  the  fish  had  slipped 
down  the  hole  before  he  could  remove 
the  stringer.  We  knew  he  had  intended 
to  keep  the  fish.  Why  else  would  he  put 
it  on  a stringer?  The  fish  would  have 
surely  died  with  that  stringer  in  its 
mouth. 

1 explained  to  Harry  and  Tom  that  the 
big  fish  did  not  matter,  they  were  both 
over  the  limit  already.  I then  pointed  to 
the  stomped  fish.  They  explained  to  us 
how  they  were  improving  the  ecology  of 
the  lake  by  removing  the  overpopulated 
stunted  pickerel  from  the  lake.  It  was 
then  I asked  about  the  stunted  26- inch 
pickerel  they  were  going  to  keep!  I re- 
ceived no  answer  to  that  question. 

Jim  cited  both  men  for  killing  more 
than  the  creel  limit  of  pickerel  and  also 


killing  undersize  fish.  Both  paid  their 
fines  quickly. — Northeast  Assistant  Re- 
gional Supervisor  Larry  L.  Bundy  Jr. 

Two  fools 

Late  last  winter  well  after  sunset,  I 
saw  an  eerie  glow  coming  from  one  of 
the  small  lakes  that  1 patrol.  After  pon- 
dering this  phenomenon  for  several 
minutes,  I determined  that  I had  an  ice 
fisherman  with  a small  gas  lantern. 
Normally  this  would  not  even  deserve 
mentioning,  but  several  days  of  warm 
weather  had  seriously  weakened  the  ice. 
Before  I proceeded  toward  the  area 
where  this  individual  was  fishing,  I 
donned  my  safety  gear  (Type  III  float 
coat  and  ice  spikes).  As  I stepped  onto 
the  ice,  it  gave  way  and  dunked  my  right 
foot  just  over  boot-top  level.  I quickly 
recovered  and  made  a mental  note  to 
myself  that  there  were  now  two  fools  out 
here.  I checked  the  fisherman  and 
found  his  activity  to  be  legal  in  all  as- 
pects. As  I prepared  to  leave,  I wished 
him  luck  and  told  him  to  use  extreme 
caution  in  light  of  my  minor  mishap. 
As  I headed  off  the  ice,  I heard  a voice 
tinged  with  fear  ask,  “Would  you  mind 
waiting  to  make  sure  1 get  out  of  here 
safely?”  I told  him  that  I would  be  glad 
to  wait.  Sometimes  even  a bad  example 
is  still  a step  in  the  learning  process. — 
WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams /Western 
York  Counties. 

Pittsburgh  Boat  Show 

During  the  first  weekend  of  a recent 
Pittsburgh  Boat  Show,  I spoke  to  count- 
less boaters  and  anglers  about  topics 
ranging  from  where  they  can  put  their 
boats  in  the  water  to  every  piece  of  safety 
equipment  required  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  I stressed 
the  importance  of  safe  boating,  and  I 
informed  them  of  the  law  requiring  all 
boaters  born  on  or  after  January  1, 
1982,  to  obtain  and  possess  a Boating 
Safety  Education  Certificate  when  op- 
erating any  boat  powered  by  a motor 
greater  than  25  horsepower. 

Eor  those  attending  the  boat  show, 
the  price  of  admission  also  included  a 
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Basic  Boating  Course  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  nights.  Tuesday  night  had 
arrived  with  WCOs  Mackey  and 
Wheeler,  ARPS  Denny  Tubbs  and  me 
braving  the  winter  weather  that  had 
found  a new  home  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  The  snow  was  coming  down  hard, 
which  led  us  to  believe  that  it  would 
deter  those  who  had  planned  to  attend. 

Fortunately,  Pittsburgh  area  boaters 
are  heartier  than  the  snow  that  was  fall- 
ing, and  30  people  ranging  in  age  from 
1 1 to  72  arrived  to  take  the  course.  The 
participants  were  eager  to  learn.  I am 
proud  to  say  that  all  passed  the  exam 
with  flying  colors,  and  1 look  forward  to 
seeing  them  on  the  water  once  boating 
season  begins. — WCO  Lawrence  P. 
Furlong,  Southern  Allegheny  County. 

Evidence 

1 wasn’t  aware  of  just  how  moving 
from  the  only  home  my  5-year-old 
daughter  Sarah  has  ever  known  would 
affect  her.  However,  she  took  the  move 
to  Potter  County  as  a great  new  adven- 
ture. Months  of  preparing  her  for  the 
move  seemed  to  be  paying  off,  or  at  least 
so  I thought.  At  our  previous  house,  my 
daughter  had  a dog  and  a rabbit.  But 
with  renting  a house  where  pets  were 
prohibited,  she  understood  that  her  pets 
would  have  to  “move  in  with  Grandma,” 
at  least  temporarily.  That’s  why  one 
snowy,  cold  winter  day  I was  surprised 
to  hear  her  telling  Grandma 
that  she  had  a new  fish.  When 
Grandma  asked  her  where  she 
got  the  fish,  she  proudly  re- 
plied that  Daddy  brought  it 
home  from  work.  I had  to 
chuckle  as  Grandma  asked 
Sarah  what  the  fish’s  name  was. 

Sarah  said  her  new  fish  was 
named  “Evidence.” — WCO 
Michael  P.  Walsh,  Potter  County. 

"Notes  from  the 
Streams"  fan 

1 was  patrolling  the  Juniata 
River  in  Perry  Gounty  and 
encountered  several  people 
fishing  at  the  Commission’s 


Greenwood  Access.  One  of  the  men 
put  his  rod  down  and  walked  over  to 
speak  with  me.  He  told  me  that  the 
only  thing  he  was  catching  was  the  river 
bottom.  I saw  no  fishing  license  dis- 
played, so  I requested  that  he  produce 
his.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  have 
one.  1 explained  the  legal  process  and 
began  to  complete  a citation.  He  asked 
me  if  I ever  had  “Notes  from  the 
Streams”  published  and  thought  that 
this  case  would  give  me  a good  one  to 
send  in.  1 guess  he  was  not  planning  to 
respond  to  the  citation  and  that  we 
would  discover  he  had  moved  from  the 
address  listed  on  his  driver’s  license. 

Sir,  this  stream  note  is  for  you, 
and  if  you  are  reading  about  your- 
self, we  are  still  holding  your  arrest 
warrant  for  failure  to  respond  to  the 
district  court.  See  you  again  soon. — 
Donald  L.  Lauver  Jr.,  Southcentral 
Region  Manager. 

Blue-light  special 

I assume  that  when  a patrol  boat 
approaches  people,  with  the  agency 
insignia  on  the  side,  blue  strobe  light 
flashing  and  uniformed  officers 
aboard,  they  know  who  it  is  and  what 
they  should  do.  So  why  am  1 not  sur- 
prised by  these  reactions  during  the 
past  boating  season  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir?  After  following  a boat  with 
New  York  registration,  blue  light  flash- 
ing and  then  pulling  alongside  still 


with  blue  light  flashing,  hand  signals 
given,  and  then  finally  pulling  in  front 
of  the  boat  blocking  its  path,  the  opera- 
tor and  passengers  told  me,  “W’e  don't 
know  what  that  light  means.  You  could 
be  anybody.  We  don’t  have  anything  like 
that  in  New  York.” 

After  approaching  another  boat  at  a 
90-degree  angle  with  blue  light  flashing, 
the  operator  sped  past  and  continued  for 
several  miles  down  the  lake,  looking 
back  at  us  as  we  followed,  before  finally 
slowing  at  a campground.  “You  know,  I 
said  to  my  son,  look  at  the  neat  light  on 
that  boat — 1 wonder  where  you  get 
those?” 

How  about  the  guy  who  committed  a 
violation  in  front  of  two  marked  patrol 
boats  and  then  went  two  miles  down  the 
lake  with  patrol  boats,  lights  flashing  on 
each  side  of  him,  before  he  pulled  into  a 
campground.  “1  didn’t  know  you  wanted 
me  to  stop.  1 thought  you  were  escorting 
me  back  because  I don’t  have  any  lights 
on  my  boat.” 

This  is  the  best  one  of  them  all:  After 
committing  a rules-of-the-road  viola- 
tion and  nearly  hitting  the  patrol  boat 
head  on,  blue  light  flashing,  the  operator 
and  boat  occupants  raised  their  beer 
cans  in  salute  to  the  “blue-light  special.” 
1 was  just  dying  for  his  attorney  to  ask  the 
reason  for  the  stop  at  the  boating-under- 
the-influence  hearing! — UCO  William 
E.  Martin,  Warren  County. 
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Dave  Miko  is  New  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager 

Dave  Miko  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  Area  7 fisheries  manager  position 
vacated  with  the  recent  retirement  of  long-time  Commission  employee  Larry 
Jackson.  The  Area  7 office  is  located  at  the  former  Big  Spring  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery, Newville,  Cumberland  County. 

Dave  is  no  stranger  to  fisheries  management.  He  has  seasonal  experience 
with  the  central  office  and  Area  8 in  Somerset,  and  he  spent  three  years  as  the 
Area  8 fisheries  technician  and  7.5  years  as  a fisheries  biologist  with  the  Area 
6 office  in  Bucks  County.  Dave  earned  a B.S.  degree  in  wildlife  and  fisheries 
at  Penn  State  Lhiiversity  in  1989  and  an  M.S.  degree  in  fisheries  at  Texas  Tech 
University  in  1992.  Other  experience  includes  a season  as  a research  assistant 
with  the  Alabama  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Auburn 
University,  2.5  years  as  a research  assistant  with  the  Texas  Department  of  Range 
and  Wildlife  Management  at  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  1.5  years  as  an  assistant 
research  scientist  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  coordinating  state- 
wide creel  surveys. 


Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 

Roasted  Steelhead 


by  Wayne  Phillips 


What  can  best  the  earthy  flavor  of 
portabello  mushrooms 
capped  with  the  rich  taste  of 
roasted  steelhead  smoth- 
ered in  sweet  caramelized 
onions? 


Ingredients  for 
four  servings; 

4-6  ounces  boneless, 
skinless  steelhead  fillets 
^ 4 portabello  mushrooms 
4 garlic  cloves,  finely  minced 
t/'  2 sprigs  fresh  rosemary 
2 large  yellow  cooking  or 
Vidalia  onions 
Extra  virgin  olive  oil 
\/  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Procedure 

Brush  mushrooms  and  place  gill- 
side  up  in  roasting  pan.  Sprinkle  with 
minced  garlic,  salt,  pepper  and  rose- 
mary. Drizzle  with  extra  virgin  olive 
oil.  Roast  in  an  oven  350  degrees 
until  mushrooms  are  soft  (about  30 
to  45  minutes).  Coat  steelhead  fillets 
with  extra  virgin  olive  oil  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  When  mush- 
rooms are  about  halfway  done,  place 
pan  with  fish  into  oven.  Roast  until 
fish  turns  opaque  (about  15  to  20 
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min.).  Finely  slice  onions  and  saute 
in  olive  oil  over  medium  heat  until 
they  are  golden  and  caramelized. 

To  serve,  place  a portabello  mush- 
room (gill-side  up)  on  a plate.  Top 
with  roasted  steelhead.  Scatter  on- 
ions over  the  fish.  Serve  with  mashed 
sweet  potatoes  and  steamed  broccoli. 

Hints 

Roasting  the  mushrooms  gill-side 
up  helps  concentrate  their  flavor.  As 
their  moisture  evaporates,  it  leaves 
behind  a bolder  mushroom  flavor. 
Generously  coat  the  fish  fillets  with 
olive  oil  before  roasting.  This  locks 
in  the  fish’s  flavor  and  also  helps  to 
keep  it  moist  and  juicy. 


Fall  Trout  Stocking 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
stocked  156  waterways  in  61  counties 
across  the  state  as  part  of  the  2004  Fall 
Trout  Stocking  Program.  The  Com- 
mission released  1 18,200  legal-sized 
trout  to  provide  anglers  with  expanded 
fishing  opportunities  during  the  au- 
tumn months. 

The  stockings  were  held  from  Sep- 
tember 27  through  the  week  of  October 
25.  During  that  time,  the  Commission 
stocked  some  97  river  and  stream  sec- 
tions as  well  as  59  lakes.  A total  of 
97,000  rainbow  trout  made  up  the  big- 
gest portion  of  the  stocked  fish,  with 
12,870  brown  trout  and  8,330  brook 
trout  rounding  out  the  allotment. 

A complete  list  of  waters  included  in 
the  Commission’s  Fall  Stocking  Pro- 
gram can  be  found  on  the 

Commission’s  web  site, 

www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  by  going  di- 
rectly to  http://sites.state.pa.us/ 
PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/stockfall.htm. 


Bound  Edition  of 


The  2004  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  hound  edition  (Volume  73) 
is  now  available.  Please  clearly 
indicate  any  name(s)  to  be  en- 
graved. Unengraved  editions  cost 
$22  plus  $1.32  state  sales  tax  for  a 
total  of  $23.32.  Engraved  edi- 
tions cost  $26  plus  $1.56  state 
sales  tax  for  a total  of  $27.56. 
Make  checks  or  money  orders  pay- 
able to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion. No  CODs,  and  please  do  not 
send  cash.  Send  orders  to:  Educa- 
tional Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Or- 
ders must  be  received  by  Novem- 
ber 15,  2004. 
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pholo-Art  Miehticls 


Pennsylvania  Places  Sixth 
at  Canon  Envirothon 

Pennsylvania’s  Canon  Envirothon  representatives,  a 
team  from  Penncrest  High  School,  Media,  Delaware 
County,  captured  sixth  place  in  the  2004  North  American 
Canon  Envirothon  competition,  held  at  Wesleyan  College, 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  last  July.  Members  of  the 
team  included  Paul  Scherer,  Brad  Potter,  Michelle  Henry, 

Joe  Walker  and  Rogers  Whittle.  The  team  coaches  were 
Mark  Samilenko  and  Chrissa  Kuntz. 

The  Penncrest  team  received  a Canon  digital  camera,  a Canon  Envirothon 
plaque  and  medallions  for  each  team  member.  The  advisors  received  a Canon 
digital  camera,  and  the  team’s  sponsoring  conservation  district,  Delaware  County, 
received  a set  of  Canon  binoculars. 

Participating  in  the  envirothon  were  51  teams  of  high  school  students  from  44 
states  and  seven  Canadian  provinces  involving  more  than  250  students.  The 
envirothon  is  North  America’s  largest  high  school  environmental  education  com- 
petition. The  rewards  of  competing  in- 
clude $30,000  in  college  scholarships. 

The  Canon  Envirothon  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a series  of  competitions 
that  began  last  spring  involving  more 
than  500,000  teenagers  throughout 
North  America.  In  written  tests  and 
oral  presentations,  five-member  teams 
from  schools  and  organizations  com- 
peted for  the  distinction  of  represent- 
ing their  state  or  province  in  the  Canon 
Envirothon. 

Pennsylvania’s  Envirothon  would 
not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  its  spon- 
sors, partners  and  contributors,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  66  conservation 
districts,  PA  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  State  Conservation 
Commission,  PA  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection,  PA  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.D.A.  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service,  PA  Game  Com- 
mission and  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion. Air  Products  & Chemicals,  Inc., 

Nestle  Water  North  America,  Inc., 

Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Company, 
and  PA  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  provide  contributions.  The 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  Game 
Commission  provide  grant  funding  to 
send  Pennsylvania’s  team  to  the  Canon 
Envirothon. 


Pennsylvania  Canon  Envirothon  team 
members  (from  left)  included  Michelle 
Henry,  Joe  Walker,  Rogers  Whittle, 
Brad  Potter,  and  Paul  Scherer.  The 
team’s  advisors  were  Mark  Samilenko 
and  Chrissa  Kuntz. 


Angler's  Notebook  M Jonathan 


A baitcasting  reel 
bird’s  can  be 
infuriating.  Don’t 
make  matters  worse 
by  pulling  on  the 
line.  Start  remov- 
ing  the  tangle  by 
pulling  lightly  on 
the  largest 
one  a time, 
the  knots  and  twists 

unravel.  Cleaning  and  lubricating  a baitcasting  reel,  fully  understand- 
ing its  operation,  and  a little  practice  can  practically  eliminate  the 
bird’s  nest  problem. 

We  most  often  want  our  crankbaits  to  swim  straight.  But  consider 
“tuning”  a crankbait  to  make  it  curve  toward  structure  or  swim  either  left 
or  right  around  obstructions  and  into  an  area.  With  needle-nosed  pliers, 
gently  bend  the  plug’s  lip  to  one  side  to  curve  its  action. 

Walleyes  love  minnows,  but  they  can  be  even  more  effective  when  you 
use  them  with  leadhead  jigs.  The  jig  gets  the  bait  down  deep  fast. 

Insects  can  be  mimicked  in  several  ways.  For  instance,  mayflies  are 
imitated  by  the  Adams,  Light  Cahill  and  Red  Quill.  Hare’s  Ear  Nymphs 
are  intended  to  look  like  mayfly  and  stonefly  nymphs.  A Muddler  Min- 
now is  used  to  fake  a large  nymph,  crayfish  or  grasshopper. 

Dropoffs  in  flowing  and  still  water  attract  fish  for  several  reasons.  Un- 
derwater a dropoff’s  surface  can  be  broken  and  irregular.  Gamefish  lurk 
in  these  places.  Dropoffs  also  attract  baitfish,  which  attract  gamefish. 
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Commission  Opts  to  Seek  Additional  Comment 
on  PWC  Age  of  Operator  Regulation 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has 
opted  to  seek  additional  public  input  on 
a proposal  to  establish  16  as  the  mini- 
mum age  for  operators  of  a special  class 
of  boats  known  as  personal  watercraft 
(PWC). 

During  its  fall  quarterly  meeting  in 
Erie  October  4-5,  Commissioners  con- 
sidered a proposal  to  make  age  16  the 
minimum  age  for  PWC  operators, 
which  would  go  into  effect  in  2008. 
Instead,  they  chose  to  modify  the  pro- 
posal to  include  a “phase-in”  approach 
and  to  seek  additional  input  from  boat 
operators  before  taking  final  action  on 
the  matter. 

The  new  proposal  still  looks  to  set  a 
2008  date  for  establishing  16  as  the 
minimum  age  for  operators  of  PWC. 
Instead  of  establishing  that  as  the  only 
effective  date,  the  Commission  is  con- 
sidering a staged  approach,  with  differ- 
ent ages  coming  into  play  each 
succeeding  year.  Specifically,  the  Com- 
mission is  contemplating  regulations 
that  if  adopted  would  read  in  part  “A 
person  12  years  of  age  or  younger  may 
not  operate  a personal  watercraft.  Ef- 
fective January  1,  2006,  a person  13 
years  of  age  or  younger  may  not  operate 
a personal  watercraft.  Effective  January 
1,  2007,  a person  14  years  of  age  or 
younger  may  not  operate  a personal 
watercraft.  Effective  January  1,  2008,  a 
person  15  years  of  age  or  younger  may 
not  operate  a personal  watercraft.” 

The  Commission  is  also  proposing 
that  a person  1 5 years  of  age  or  younger 
may  not  operate  a personal  watercraft  if 
there  are  any  passengers  onboard  17 
years  of  age  or  younger. 

The  term  “PWC”  refers  to  a boat  less 
than  16  feet  in  length  that  uses  an  inter- 
nal combustion  motor  powering  a wa- 
ter jet  pump  as  its  primary  source  of 
propulsion.  PWCs  are  designed  to  be 
operated  by  a person  sitting,  standing 
or  kneeling  in  a position  different  from 
that  used  in  conventional  motorboats. 
PWCs  often  resemble  motorcycles  or 


snowmobiles  more  than  they  do  con- 
ventional boats.  They  are  known  by 
their  trade  names  such  a Jet  Ski®,  Sea 
Doo®,  Kawasaki®,  or  Bombardier®. 
The  term  “personal  watercraft”  is  lim- 
ited to  the  craft  described  above.  Jt  does 
not  include  all  personally  owned  wa- 
tercraft. 

Before  the  last  Commission  meet- 
ing, the  agency  had  received  just  one 
public  comment  on  the  proposal,  a let- 
ter from  the  Personal  Watercraft  Indus- 
try Association  supporting  the 
measure.  At  the  meeting  itself,  the 
Commission  heard  from  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Youth  Council  on  Hunting, 
Fishing  and  Conservation,  which  sup- 
ported the  age  16  restriction,  with  a 
phasing  in  approach. 

Persons  interested  in  providing  in- 
put are  encouraged  to  submit  written 
comments,  objections  or  suggestions 
about  the  proposed  rulemaking  to: 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Pish 
& Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

In  other  action: 

• The  Commission  designated 
Lower  Burrell  Park  Pond,  Westmore- 
land County,  as  a catch-and-release- 
only  lake. 

• Voted  to  remove  slow,  no-wake  re- 
strictions from  Horseshoe  Curve  on 
Youghiogheny  River  Lake  in  Somerset 
County. 

• Removed  a 5.7-mile  stretch  of 
Young  Womans  Creek,  Clinton 
County  (from  the  Beechwood  Trail 
downstream  to  a point  0.7  mile  up- 
stream of  the  confluence  of  Young 
Womans  Creek,  Left  Branch)  from  the 
list  of  waters  of  Class  A Wild  Trout 
Waters  because  the  stream  no  longer 
meets  the  requisite  criteria.  The  Com- 
mission also  removed  the  stream 
section  from  the  now-defunct  Selec- 
tive-Harvest, All-Tackle  special  trout 
fishing  regulations  and  moved  it  to 
Catch-and-Release-only  management, 
effective  January  1,  2005. 


• Established  the  following  meet- 
ing dates  for  2005:  January  24-25, 
April  25-26,  July  18-19  and  Septem- 
ber 25-26. 

• Passed  clarification  of  the  use  of 
the  term  “slow,  no-wake  speed”  with 
existing  boating  regulations. 

• Voted  against  establishing  a slow, 
no-wake  zone  in  the  back  channel  of 
the  Ohio  River  at  Neville  Island  on  the 
Ohio  River  at  Coraopolis. 

• Moved  to  seek  public  comment 
on  converting  Willow  Bay  and  Sugar 
Bay  on  Kinzua  Reservoir,  Warren  and 
McKean  counties,  from  an  8 miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  to  slow,  no-wake  regu- 
lations. 

• Decided  to  seek  public  comment 
on  limiting  boats  to  slow,  no-wake 
speed  on  the  Kernsville  Pool  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  in  Berks  County. 

• Established  a one  fish  creel  limit 
for  American  shad  in  the  Schuylkill 
River  basin  upstream  of  the  bridge  on  I- 
95  at  Philadelphia. 

• Approved  a name  change  from 
“Select  Trout-Stocked  Lake  Program” 
to  “Early  Season  Trout-Stocked  Wa- 
ters” for  a program  in  which  trout  are 
stocked  in  late  winter  for  extended  op- 
portunities during  the  month  of  March 
when  most  other  trout  waters  are 
closed.  The  Commission  also  added 
East  and  West  Basin  ponds,  Erie 
County,  to  the  list  of  waters  regulated 
and  managed  as  part  of  the  program. 

• Voted  to  allow  the  taking  of  burbot 
year-round  on  Lake  Erie  by  hook  and 
line  or  non-mechanical  spears  or  gigs, 
with  a limit  of  five  per  day  and  no  mini- 
mum size.  The  Commission  also  voted 
to  allow  smelt  in  Lake  Erie  to  be  taken 
by  hook  and  line,  with  no  closed  season 
and  minimum  length  and  no  creel 
limit. 

• Simplified  current  special  regula- 
tions applying  to  artificial  lures  by 
eliminating  specific  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  molded  facsimiles  or 
replicas  of  insects,  earthworms,  fish 
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eggs,  fish  or  any  invertebrate  or  ver- 
tebrate either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  materials.  Such 
artificial  lures  will  be  legal  for  use  in 
the  appropriate  special-regulation 
areas  starting  January  1,  2005. 

• Tabled  for  later  consideration 
a proposed  modification  of  the 
policy  for  the  allocation  and  stock- 
ing of  adult  trout.  The  Commission 
did,  however,  vote  to  move  forward 
with  accepting  public  comment  on 
a proposed  policy  change  that  would 
grant  the  executive  director  in- 
creased authority  to  publicize  addi- 
tional information  about  the 
specific  date,  time,  location,  num- 
ber and/or  weight  of  trout  stocked 
during  the  open  season. 

• Designated  a 1.74-mile  sec- 
tion of  McMichaels  Creek,  Monroe 
County  (extending  from  130  yards 
downstream  of  the  bridge  on  Turkey 
Hill  Road  downstream  to  the  up- 
stream boundary  of  the  Glen  Brook 
Golf  Course)  as  a Delayed-Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only  area.  The 
designation  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  2005. 

• Extended  the  section  of 
Meadow  Run,  Fayette  County,  that 
is  currently  managed  as  a Delayed- 
Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  area 
under  §65.6  from  1.7  miles  to  2.2 
miles.  The  new  limits  will  be  from 
the  mouth  of  Meadow  Run  at  the 
Youghiogheny  River  upstream  to 
the  State  Route  2011  Bridge  on 
Dinner  Bell  Road  adjacent  to  the 
Ohiopyle  State  Park  office.  The  des- 
ignation will  go  into  effect  January 
1,  2005. 

• Established  a Statewide  Grant 
Program  for  Fish  Passage  and  Habi- 
tat Restoration. 

• Approved  a grant  of  $15,000  to 
Mansfield  University  to  conduct  a 
raceway  flow  and  fish  density  study. 


Walnut  Creek  Marina  Sunset  Garden 


The  Walnut  Creek  Marina  Sunset  Garden  includes  a recognition  and 
memorial  wall  in  a small  gardenlike  setting  at  the  Commission’s  Walnut 
Creek  Access.  The  project  was  created  and  managed  by  Erie-area  resident 
Christie  Ferrier,  whose  goal  was  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  access’  lakeside 
location. 


Christie  Ferrier  created  the  Walnut  Creek  Marina  Sunset  Garden  project. 


The  project,  dedicated  three  years  ago,  was  a cooperative  effort  among  the 
Commission  and  area  citizens  and  businesses,  which  donated  construction 
equipment,  supplies  and  the  labor  to  help  landscape  the  area  and  build  the 
wall. 

The  highlight  of  the  project  is  the  recognition  and  memorial  wall.  For  a 
fee,  anyone  can  purchase  pavers,  granite  blocks  that  measure  4 inches  by  8 
inches  or  8 inches  by  8 inches,  and  have  them  engraved.  Purchasing  pavers 
supports  the  project’s  maintenance.  Sample  engravings  can  be  viewed  at  the 
Walnut  Creek  Access  office. 

For  more  information,  including  ordering  details  for  pavers,  contact 
Walnut  Creek  Marina  Sunset  Garden,  6790  Manchester  Beach  Road, 
Fairview,  PA  16415;  phone  814-474-2577;  email  CBFbeach@aol.com.  Or- 
der forms  for  pavers  can  also  be  obtained  at  the  W^alnut  Creek  Access  office. 

Commission  Area 
Maintenance  Manager 
Fred  Litzel  (left), 
seasonal  employee  Bob 
Johnston  (middle), 
and  Commission 
mason  Thomas  Allen 
helped  build  the 
recognition  and 
memorial  wall. 
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2004  York  County  Conservation  Camp 


photo-Art  Michaels 

Last  July,  students  of  tlie  2004  Yorlc  County  Conservation  Camp  gathered 
for  a picture  in  front  of  Commission  headquarters.  Each  year,  the  Jefferson 
Sportmen’s  Club  of  southern  Yorlc  County  hosts  about  25  Icids  ranging  in  age 
from  12  to  16  for  its  summer  conservation  camp.  Club  member  and  Yorlc 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  President  Bob  Hilker  (far  left)  leads 
the  initiative.  Ide  and  other  adult  leaders  provide  the  students  with  a wide 
range  of  conservation  education,  including  tours  of  the  Huntsdale  State  Fish 
Hatchery  and  Commission  headquarters.  George  C.  Geisler  (Stetson  hat, 
back  row),  waterways  conservation  officer  and  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 
assistant  to  the  director,  conducts  the  headquarters  tour  and  presents  an  edu- 
cational program  to  the  campers  about  the  importance  of  sportsmen  sup- 
porting law  enforcement  by  recognizing  and  reporting  violations  of 
conservation  laws. 


Leroy  M.  Young 
Receives 
2004  Maurice  K. 

Goddard  Award 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  (SRBC)  recently  pre- 
sented its  2004  Maurice  K.  Goddard 
Award  to  Leroy  M.  Young  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Aquatic 
Resources  Section  in  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Services. 


photo-Bob  Body,  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 


The  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  presented  Leroy  M.  Young 
Jr.  (left)  with  its  2004  Maurice  K. 
Goddard  Award.  The  award  credits 
Young’s  “enormous  contributions  to  the 
protection  of  fisheries  in  the 
Susquehanna  basin.”  With  Young  is 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
Chairman  Kendl  Philbrick. 

The  award  credits  Young’s  “enor- 
mous contributions  to  the  protection 
ot  fisheries  in  the  Susquehanna  basin.” 
The  award  also  lauds  Young’s  serving  a 
vital  water  resources  management 
hmction:  “His  coordination  on  SRBC’s 
water  withdrawal  and  use  applications, 
his  key  role  in  the  Pennsylvania-Mary- 
land  Instream  Flow  Study,  and  his  as- 
sistance on  SRBC’s  water  quality 
advisory  committee  are  just  a few  of  his 
outstanding  contributions.  Through 
his  commitment  to  water  resources 
management,  Leroy  M.  Young  Jr.  exem- 
■ Hfies  the  spirit  of  Maurice  K.  Goddard 


and  advances  the  purposes  of  the 
Susquehanna  Basin  Compact.” 

Young  joined  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission in  1981,  and  he  has  served  in 
various  capacities  over  the  years.  The 
Aquatic  Resources  Section  is  respon- 
sible for  permit  and  license  application 
reviews  related  to  hydropower  develop- 
ment, water  withdrawals,  coal  mining, 
thermal  discharge  variances  to  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  Sys- 
tem (NPDES)  permits,  herbicide  appli- 
cations, and  lake  drawdowns.  The 
section  also  coordinates  Commission 
involvement  in  Superfund  cases. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  gives  the  Maurice  K. 
Goddard  Award  to  individuals  who 
demonstrate  excellence  in  the  field  of 
water  management. 


From  1962  to  1970,  Maurice  K. 
Goddard  headed  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Committee  that  drafted  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Compact,  which  cre- 
ated SRBC.  When  SRBC  opened  its 
doors,  Goddard  served  as  the  alternate 
commissioner  to  Pennsylvania’s  gover- 
nor. During  those  years,  Goddard  also 
served  as  the  secretary  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources. Because  Goddard  helped  create 
the  Susquehanna  compact,  he  knew 
what  the  framers  had  intended  when 
they  established  SRBC’s  responsibilities 
and  powers.  Goddard  wanted  SRBC  to 
be  the  over-arching  water  management 
agency  for  the  entire  basin  because  he 
believed  that  the  basin’s  water  resources 
had  to  be  managed  on  a watershed  basis, 
without  regard  for  political  boundaries. 
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Allegheny  River 

Bass  Fishing  in  Pool  3.  Jeff  Knapp.  JuL/Aug  36. 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Allegheny  National  Forest  Fisheries  Management:  It  Takes  Three. 
Linda  Steiner.  Jul/Aug  16. 

Amphibians,  Reptiles 

Timber  Rattlesnake,  The:  Pennsylvania's  Uncanny  Mountain 
Denizen.  Christopher  A.  Urban.  Jan/Feb  17. 

Aquatic  Invertebrates 

Mudbugs  and  Dragons.  Rob  Criswell.  May/Jun  36. 

Bass  Fishing 

Coldwater  River  Smallmouths.  Dari  Black.  Nov/Dec  21. 
Crankbaits  for  Largemouth  Bass.  Vic  Attardo.  Sep/Oct  8. 
Hellgrammites!  Dari  Black.  Jul/Aug  8. 

Salted  Stickbaits  for  Bass.  Vic  Attardo.  Jul/Aug  22. 

Upper  Crust  of  Bass  Fishing,  The.  Mike  Bleech.  May/Jun  14. 

Burbot 

Cod  in  the  Mountains.  Rob  Criswell.  Mar/Apr  44. 

Boating 

2003  Pennsylvania  Boating  Fatalities.  Dan  Martin.  May/Jun  50. 
Angler's  Kayak,  An.  Chris  Gorsuch.  Jan/Feb  31. 

Buying  a Boat  in  an  Online  Auction.  Tom  Burrell.  Nov/Dec  20. 
Cold-water  Kayak  Fishing.  Chris  Gorsuch.  Nov/Dec  46. 

Life  Jackets  for  Anglers.  Dan  Martin.  Nov/Dec  18. 

Get  Your  Free  Vessel  Safety  Check.  Jan/Feb  51. 

Spruce  Up  Your  Boat.  Alex  Zidock  Jr.  May/Jun  40. 

Casting  Around  (all  by  Art  Michaels) 

All  Around  Pennsylvania.  Jul/Aug  4. 

Great  Fishing  Right  Now.  Nov/Dec  4. 

Nice  Ice.  Jan/Feb  4. 

Opportunities.  May/Jun  4. 

Preseason  and  Preparations.  Mar/Apr  4. 

Solving  Problems.  Sep/Oct  4. 

Casting  Lines  with  Dave  Wolf 

Nothing  by  Panfish!  Jan/Feb  21. 

Of  Dented  Hulls.  Jul/Aug  34. 

This  Frozen  Earth.  Nov/Dec  31. 

Three  Species  in  a Day.  Sep/Oct  53. 

Waiting  for  the  Hatches.  May/Jun  20. 

Ethics 

Angling  Ethics.  Tom  Shervinskie.  Nov/Dec  26. 


Exotic  Species 

Another  Exotic  Species  Found  in  PA  Waters. 
Sep/Oct  42. 

Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen 
(all  by  Wayne  Phillips) 

Grilled  Striped  Bass  with  a Grilled  Tomato- 
Onion  Sauce.  May/Jun  56. 

Maple  Orange-Glazed  Panfish.  Jan/Feb  56. 
Musky  Lobster.  Sep/Oct  56. 

Pan-Fried  Yellow  Perch  with  Ginger  Butter. 
Jul/Aug  56. 

Roasted  Steelhead.  Nov/Dec  56. 

Trout  Stuffed  with  Mushrooms  and  Spinach. 
Mar/Apr  60. 

Fishing,  Fishing  Tackle 

Fish  Eyes  and  the  Paradoxes  of  Survival.  Art  Michaels. 
Nov/Dec  16. 

Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream,  A.  Chris  Gorsuch.  Jul/Aug  40. 

Not  Your  Father's  Monofilament.  Linda  Steiner.  Jan/Feb  28. 
Wade  Right.  Linda  Steiner.  Mar/Apr  20. 

Cold-Water  Kayak  Fishing.  Chris  Gorsuch.  Nov/Dec  48. 

Fly-Fishing 

All  About  Fly  Lines.  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer.  Jan/Feb  24. 

Fly-Fishing  Tricks.  Vic  Attardo.  Mar/Apr  36. 

How  I Became  a Fly-Fisherman  and  Fly-Tier.  Art  Michaels.  May/ 
Jun  39. 

Fly-Tying  (all  by  Charles  R.  Meek) 

Amber  Caddis,  The.  Sep/Oct  22. 

Black  Caddis,  A.  Mar/Apr  18. 

Fishfly  Larva,  The.  Jan/Feb  22. 

Poly  Beetle,  A.  Jul/Aug  46. 

Throw-Away  Nymph,  A.  May/Jun  18. 

Turkey-Tail  Nymph,  The.  Nov/Dec  40. 

Frankstown  Branch,  Juniata  River 

Summer  Action  on  the  Lower  Trail.  Kevin  Phillips.  Jul/Aug  49. 

History,  Reminiscences 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  The:  Fishing  and  Boating  200  Years 
Ago.  Deborah  Weisberg.  May/Jun  46. 

Ice  Fishing 

Fishing's  New  Ice  Age.  Alex  Zidock  Jr.  Jan/Feb  26. 

Iced  Panfish  in  the  Southeast.  Vic  Attardo.  Jan/Feb  8. 

Tempt  Them,  Tease,  Taunt  Them  into  Striking!  Mike  Bleech.  Jan/ 
Feb  12. 

Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie's  Amazing  Perch  Fishing.  Mike  Bleech.  Jul/Aug  12. 

Lake  Nockamixon 

Lake  Nockamixon:  Warmwater  Gem.  Ron  Steffe.  Jul/Aug  32. 

Lehigh  River 

Winter  Steelhead  Tactics  for  the  Lehigh's  Heavy-Water  Trout.  Vic 
Attardo.  May/Jun  9. 

Little  Sandy  Creek 

Little  Sandy  Creek.  Valerie  Pettigrew.  Jan/Feb  40. 

Muskellunge 

Float-Fishing  for  River  Muskies.  Mike  Bleech.  Sep/Oct  12. 
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Panfish 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Top  Six  Panfish  Waters.  Jeff  Knapp. 
Nov/Dec  42. 

Southeast  Pennsylvania's  Top  Panfish  Lakes.  Jeff  Knapp.  Sep/ 
Oct  49. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

2003  Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officers  of  the  Year.  May/ 
Jun  54. 

2003  PFBC  Photography  Contest  Winners.  May/Jun  27. 

2004  Catchable  Trout  Stocking  Program  Changes.  Tom  Greene. 
Mar/Apr  7. 

2004  Fish-for-Free  Days:  Your  Guide  to  a Perfect  Outing.  Art 
Michaels.  May/Jun  21. 

2004  Pennsylvania  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  & Print.  Mar/Apr  43. 

2004  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Winners.  Sep/Oct  46. 

2005  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits.  Nov/Dec  32. 

Angler  Award  Program.  Mar/Apr  41. 

Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman:  Teaching  Skills  and  Building 
Confidence.  Laurel  Garlicki.  Jan/Feb  50. 

Commission  Staff  Awards.  Mar/Apr  64. 

Conservancies  and  Land  Trusts  Help  Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing 
and  Boating.  Linda  Steiner.  May/Jun  22. 

Enforcing  Property  Regulations.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Jan/Feb 
54. 

Hurricane  Ivan's  Remnants:  Protect-Conserve-Enhance  Beyond 
the  Call  of  Duty.  Nov/Dec  50. 

Index  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Sooter  Volume  73  (Jan/Feb  2004 
through  Nov/Dec  2004).  Nov/Dec  61. 

Money,  Money  and  Merger:  Important  Issues  for  Anglers  and 
Boaters.  Jan/Feb  37. 

Pennsylvania  State  Record  Fish.  Mar/Apr  42. 

Pennsylvania's  2004  Approved  Trout  Waters  Inseason  Stocking. 
Mar/Apr  27. 

Pennsylvania's  BUI/DUI  Joint  Task  Force  Pilot  Program.  George 
C.  Geisler  Jr.  May/Jun  48. 

PFBC  2003  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary.  Mar/Apr  25. 
Stony  Creek  Restoration  Project,  The.  WCO  Mark  A. 
Sweppenhiser.  Jul/Aug  21. 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Rules  and  Regulations, 
and  Entry  Form.  Mar/Apr  39. 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Rules  and  Regulations, 
and  Entry  Form.  Sep/Oct  45. 

Pine  Creek 

Fishing  Pine  Creek.  Ron  Steffe.  May/Jun  32. 

PLAY  Newsletter 

Fall,  Sep/Oct  35.  Fishing  & History.  Fishing  the  North  Ameri- 
can Way,  Enough  Fish  for  Everyone,  Fishing  Rod  History,  Fishing 
High  Tech,  The  Future  of  Fishing. 

Spring,  Mar/Apr  47.  Are  You  a SMART  Angler?  Safety  First! 
Manners  Are  Important,  Appreciate  Clean  Water,  Release  Some  of 
Your  Catch,  Off  the  Hook!  Teach  Others  to  be  SMART  Anglers! 

Summer,  Jul/Aug  25.  Watershed  & Stream  Order,  First-Order 
Streams,  Second-Order  Streams,  Rivers,  Ponds,  Lakes,  Reservoirs, 
focuses  on  fishing. 

Winter,  Jan/Feb  43.  Caring  for  You  and  Your  Catch,  Laws  and 
Regulations,  Protecting  the  Places  Where  Our  Critters  Live,  Where 
Did  All  the  Fish  Go?  Word  Search  Puzzle,  Keeping  All  of  Us  Safe. 

Protect»Conserve«  Enhance 

Case  for  Autonomy,  The.  Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 
1972-1987.  Jan/Feb  2. 

Common  Themes  of  Conservation,  Fishing  and  Boating  Groups. 
Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D.  Jul/Aug  2. 


Issues  Vital  to  Pennsylvanians.  Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D.  Nov/ 
Dec  2. 

Keeping  Fishing  and  Boating  for  Generations.  Douglas  J.  Austen, 
Ph.D.  May/Jun  2. 

Managing  Varied  Resources,  Providing  Diverse  Angling  Oppor- 
tunities. Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D.  Sep/Oct  2. 

Vision  for  the  Future,  A.  Douglas  J.  Austen,  Ph.D.  Mar/Apr  2. 

Raystown  Lake 

Raystown  Lake's  Stripers  from  the  Shoreline.  Freddie  McKnight. 
Jan/Feb  34. 

SMART  Angler's  Notebook 

Hull  Shapes.  Keith  Edwards.  May/Jun  8. 

Introduction  to  Fly-Tying.  Carl  Haensel.  Nov/Dec  34. 

Match  the  Fingerlings!  Denny  Tubbs.  Jul/Aug  63. 

Setting  the  Hook.  Laurel  Garlicki.  Sep/Oct  43. 

Steelhead 

Steelhead  Are  Worth  the  Effort.  Mike  Bleech.  Nov/Dec  12. 
Taking  Steelhead  from  the  Mouth.  Jerry  Bush.  Sep/Oct  24. 

Striped  Bass 

Big-City  Stripers.  Carl  Haensel.  May/Jun  43. 

Year  of  Raystown  Stripers,  A.  Vic  Attardo.  Nov/Dec  8. 

Susquehanna  River 

21  Tips  for  Taking  Susquehanna  River  Smallmouths.  Art  Michaels. 
Jul/Aug  44. 

Trout  Fishing 

10  Opening-Day  Worm-Fishing  Tips.  Art  Michaels.  Mar/Apr  24. 
Camp  Camo  Inn:  Trout  Opener  Family  Affair.  WCO  Joe  Russell. 
Jan/Feb  15. 

Neither  Seen  nor  Heard.  Art  Michaels.  Sep/Oct  32. 

Pick  Your  Creek  Wisely.  Mike  Bleech.  Mar/Apr  10. 

Waterway  Names 

How  Pennsylvania's  Waterways  Got  Their  Last  Names.  Linda 
Steiner.  Sep/Oct  26. 

Walleyes 

Western  Pennsylvania's  Wonderful  Walleyes.  Deborah  Weisberg. 
Nov/Dec  29. 

Water  Trails 

Upper  Mon  Water  Trail,  The.  Tim  Terman  and  Michael  Workman. 
Mar/Apr  14. 

WCO  Diary  (all  by  WCO  Jonathan  R.  Kay) 

Hut  Jumping.  Jan/Feb  7. 

Opening  Day.  Mar/Apr  17. 

Skim  Ice  and  Muskies.  Nov/Dec  34. 

Untitled  (beginning  of  boating  season).  May/Jun  13. 

Untitled  (carrying  positive  identification).  Sep/Oct  21. 

Untitled  (Lake  Arthur  patrol).  Jul/Aug  35. 

White  Bass 

Conneaut  Lake's  Record-Setting  White  Bass.  Dari  Black.  Sep/ 
Oct  16. 

Your  Fishing  Field  Guide  (all  by  Carl  Haensel) 

Baby  Hopper,  The.  May/Jun  35. 

Big  Poppers.  Jul/Aug  48. 

Dapping  an  Irresistible.  Jan/Feb  16. 

Floating  Minnow,  The.  Mar/Apr  35. 

Stoneflies  for  Steelhead.  Sep/Oct  31. 
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Linda  McGary,  Dorseyville,  caught  and 
released  this  20-inch  smallmouth  bass  in 
Presque  Isle  Bay.  She  caught  the  smallie  on 

ajig- 


Zachary  Myers,  age  7,  baited  up  with  a 
nightcrawler  and  earned  a First  Fish  Award 
for  landing  this  22.5-inch  rainbow  trout. 
He  caught  the  4-pound,  12-ounce  fish  on 
opening  day  last  year  in  Conewago  Creek, 
Lebanon  County.  That’s  some  first  fish!  Way 
ta’ go,  Zachary! 


Thirteen-year-old  Zeth  Koch  caught  this 
northern  pike  last  June  in  Glendale  Lake, 
Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park,  Cambria 
County.  Zeth  fooled  the  fish  with  a live 
bullhead.  The  northern  weighed  1 7 pounds 
and  was  37.5  inches  long. 


Bill  Mowery,  Lancaster,  caught  this  20-inch 
brown  trout  last  May  30  in  Laurel  Run, 
Perry  County.  The  fish  weighed  3.1  pounds. 


Logan  Miko  (left),  9,  and  his  sister 
MacKenzie,  6,  wet-waded  at  Struble  Lake, 
Chester  County,  last  May  and  produced  a 
nice  stringer  of  crappies  and  bluegills.  The 
biggest  crappies  were  9 to  9.5  inches  long, 
and  the  best  bluegills  were  7 inches  or  better. 
Logan  and  MacKenzie  used  red  worms  and 
tube  jigs  to  catch  the  fish.  Logan  even  filleted 
half  the  catch  without  his  dad’s  assistance. 
According  to  Dad,  he’s  now  able  to  fish  more 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  have  the  kids  prepare 
all  the  fish  for  the  table. 


Andy  Whitcomb,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  caught  this  45- 
inch  musky  in  Mahoning 
Creek  Lake,  Armstrong 
County,  last  May  while  visiting 
his  in-laws  in  Pennsylvania. 


Marshall  Garrett  caught  this  5-pound,  24-inch  rainbow 
trout  last  May  in  Rowe  Run,  Franklin  County.  The 
ftsh  was  the  biggest  caught  during  the  Shippensburg  Fly 
Fishing  Club’s  annual  children’s  trout  rodeo. 


Matthew  Kern 
(left),  age  7,  and 
his  brother 
Evan,  age  4, 
were  fishing  last 
summer  with 
their  father, 

Dan,  and  their 
grandfather. 

Bill,  on  the  Delaware  River,  Bucks  County.  It  Wfl5  Evan’s 
first  time  fishing,  and  he  caught  this  24-inch  walleye 
that  weighed  6 pounds,  9 ounces.  Matthew’s  walleye  was 
22  inches  and  weighed  5 pounds,  2 ounces.  Both  walleyes 
fell  for  crawdad-colored  crankbaits. 
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LAST  CHANCE  TO  ENTER  BEFORE  DEADLINE! 


2004  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater,  in  Commis- 
sion publications,  on  the  Commission’s  web  site  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2004  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is  in- 
tended to  foster  a greater  appreciation 
for  Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and  boating, 
and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a certifi- 
cate, the  limited-edition  2004  trout  stamp 
patch  and  the  limited-edition  2004  non- 
game species  patch.  Honorable  men- 
tion winners  will  receive  a certificate  and 
the  limited-edition  year  2004  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable  men- 
tions may  appear  in  a contest  feature  ar- 
ticle in  a future  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater.  All  entries  may  also  be 
used  elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  on  the 
magazine’s  cover,  in  Commission  pub- 
lications, on  the  Commission’s  web  site, 
and  in  Commission  exhibits  and  other 
projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2004 
through  December  2004. 


RULES 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than  half  one’s 
annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are  not 
eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been  taken  by 
the  person  entering  the  contest, 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs,  all  boaters  and  anglers  In  boats  must  be  wearing  properlyfitted,  buttoned 
and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 V2”x5”,  4”x6”,  5”x7”,  or  8”x1 0”,  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  notallowed, 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives  or  digital  files. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant’s  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of  the 
photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a fully 
completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Multiple  submissions  are  allowed,  but  participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per 
category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and  use  all 
submissionsforpublishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising,  trade, 
exhibits  and  promotion,  and  in  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
without  compensation, 

• Winning  entries  ( 1 st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography  contests 
are  not  eligible. 

• Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage 
will  not  be  returned. 


Photo 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Con- 
test, PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1 7 1 06-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission’s  receiving  entries 
is  December  31, 2004. 

Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant’s  Name: 


Address:. 


City:. 


State: 


Zip:. 


Phone: 


I E-mail  (if available):. 


§ Signature: 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(main  focus  on  activity  with  seasonal  backgrounds 
(snow,  ice,  fall  leaves,  etc.) 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

(emphasis  on  two  or  more  family  members) 

□ 3.  Young  Anglers  and/or  Boaters 

(main  subject  anglers  or  boaters  less  than  16 
years  old) 

□ 4.  Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

□ 5.  Reptiles,  amphibians,  invertebrates 

(animal  closeups  or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the 
primary  subject)  


I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA&B  magazine 

□ the  Commission’s  web  site 

□ Photo  dealer 

□ Other  (specify) — 


This  form 


may  be  photocopied.  , 

S8  mm  asa  oi 


Pennsvlvania 


Pennsylvania 


The  Keystone  State's  Official  Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine 


Buy  a fishing  lieence^  take  them  fishing  or  boating  and  give 
them  a gift  subseilption  to  PA  Angler  & Boater  for  the  holidays! 


Payment  must  accompany 
orders.  Use  check  or  money 
order  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  and  return  this  form 
with  payment  to: 

PA&B  Circulation 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
P.O.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Use  the  gift  card  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  page  to  announce 
your  gift  to  the  lucky  recipient! 


DONOR'S  NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


r~l  New 
□ Renewal 

□ One  year 
six  issues,  only 


RECIPIENT'S  NAME  (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


□ Three  years 
18  issues,  only 


STATE 


Subscription  prices  may  change  without  notice.  Allow  45  days  to  receive  the  first  issue. 


'Ilell)*raniinllr% 

for  Smallim  I^P 
UkrErk*  W 

Perch  Hkhing 
Salted  Stickbail^ 
Ijike  Nockamixon 
Susquehanna  11p« 
Pool  .1  Bass  Fishing 


A gift  subscription  in  your 

. name  has  been  given  by: 


Strafe  is  o^ciat  rLs/iuLJ  ojUBchlUuJ  AUc 


GREAT  GIFTS 

for  anglers  and  boaters 
inside  this  issue 
and  online  at:  , 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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